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AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  MOKDAUNT. 

By  Henry  Euigblet. 

Mordaunt.  Ko  one  was  with  him 
when  he  received  it  but  his  daughter 
Alice;  he  at  once  handed  it  to  her, 
(tnd  annonnccd  his  intention  of 
Belling  out  the  only  property  he 
had  in  the  world,  l,WOl.,  3  per 
Cents,  and  emigrating  t«  western 
Canada. 

'  I  don't  think  I  would  do  that, 
pa,'  Eaid  Alice,  '  jou  are  too  old, 
my  dear.  Stay  here  and  fight  it  out.' 

'  I  am  only  fotty-five,'  returned 
the  Eeverend  James,  and  I  am  as 
strong  as  a  horse,  Init  now  that 
this  young  prig  of  a  nobleman  has 
come  to  back  up  the  Rector  and 
'  the  Archdeacon,  I  had  better  go 

at  once  than  stay  too  long.' 

'  We  don't  know  that  he  is  a 
prig,  pa,'  said  Alice. 

*  He  took  a  first,'  said  the 
lievorend  James,  '  and  I  know 
what  that  means  with  a  nobleman.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  said  Alice, 
'  you  would  have  taken  one  if  yon 
could  have  afforded  tlie  coaching.' 

'  It  don't  matter,'  said  the  Reve- 
rend James,  His  mind  is  poisoned 
against  me,  and  I  will  not  stand  it 
any  longer.' 

'  You  don't  knoiv  that  hia  mind 
is  poisoned  gainst  you,'  urged 
Alice.     'Hear  the  man.' 

'  I  suppose  I  nmst,'  said  the 
Eeverend  James,  with  a  vexed  air. 
'  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do. 
I  will  walk  over  to   the  Bishop 


'  T  ORD  BARNSTAPLE  presents 
I  i  his  compliments  t«  the  Beve- 
rcnd  James  Mordaunt,  and  will  do 
himself  the  honour  to  wait  on  hjm 
at  one  p.m.,  on  Thursday  next,  the 
27th  of  July,  to  diaCnsa  parochial 
matters.  An  answer  woald  oblige.' 
Croialioe  Ciutie,  ^/7/53. 

This  document  looks  innocent 
and  harmless  at  Srst,  but  it  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  quiet 
household  of  the  Reverend  James 
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An  Episode  in  iJie  Life  of  Charles  Mordauni. 


'  nins  Arbiter :  in  expanding  on  the 
•virtues  of  a  protecting  family  he 
was  a  Horace.  The  worst  of  it 
was  that  he  was  a  dunce,  and 
when  the  pestilent  system  of  com- 
petitive examination  came  in  it 
was  discovered  that,  although  the 
famous  Letmedown  Easy  could 
still  conceal  or  palliate  the  vices 
of  his  pupils,  he  was  utterly  un- 
able to  get  them  through  their 
examinations.  He  found  his  old 
trade  going  from  under  his  feet 
and  into  the  hands  of  honest 
men ;  he  had  saved  money,  but  it 
would  never  pay  him  to  invest  in 
the  employment  of  coaches;  ho 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  retiring 
from  the  trade  when  a  job  fell 
into  his  hands  which  enabled 
him  to  retire  with  honour.  The 
second  son  of  Lord  Barnstaple 
was  requested  to  retire  from  Eton 
without  further  delay,  and  did  so 
retire. 

Lord  Barnstaple  was  at  Cannes 
when  he  heard  of  this  terrible 
blow ;  but  he  wrote  to  the  bishop, 
and  the  bishop,  then  very  infirm, 
wrote  that  Easy  was  always  the 
man  in  these  cases.  Lord  Barn- 
staple sent  Lord  Edward  Hem- 
ling  to  Mr.  Easy  with  a  letter  in 
which  certain  contingencies  were 
mentioned  if  the  lad  could  be 
got  through  his  examination  for 
the  army.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  old  nobleman  promised  him 
a  thousand  pounds  and  his  next 
living ;  and  it  has  also  been  said 
that  when  Lord  Edward  Hemling 
arrived,  and  was  examined  by 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Easy,  that  the  rev. 
gentleman  scratched  his  head  and 
told  his  wife  that  he  did  not  half 
like  the  job.  Encouraged  by  her, 
however,  she  being  ten  times 
more  unscrupulous  than  himself, 
he  undertook  the  matter.  Then 
follows  a  very  odd  and  dark  story. 
A  young  man,  a  printer,  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  hard  labour 
for  stealing  some  papers  two  days 


before  the  examination.  Dupl^i- 
cate  proofs  were  taken,  and  only 
one  set  were  found  on  the  young^ 
man  (now  married  and  conducting 
a  flourishing  printing  business 
in  Ontario);  as  to  what  had  be- 
come  of  the  other  set  the  young 
man  was  most  discreetly  silent, 
and  he  did  his  six  months  with 
a  joyous  alacrity  which  won  him 
the  good  opinion  of  every  official 
in  Coldbath  Fields.  In  the  mean> 
time  Lord  Edward  had  passed 
his  examination,  and  had  joined 
a  regiment  of  the  foot  guards, 
and  after  three  months  was  re- 
quested to  exchange  for  being 
drunk  at  mess.  A  meeting  of  the- 
Guards'  Club  unanimously  ex- 
pelled him,  and  he  shortly  after- 
wards joined  a  West  India  regi- 
ment on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  his  hard- 
worked  brother  officers  |  could  dt> 
for  him  by  advice  and  assistance, 
he  died  of  drink  and  fever. 

Still  Mr.  Easy  had  fulfilled  his 
bargain  with  Lord  Barnstaple,  and 
Lord  Barnstaple  was  not  a  man 
who  forgot.  On  the  rector's  death 
Mr.  Easy  came  into  the  living  of 
Sprowston,  and  all  the  Lord 
Barnstaples  in  the  world  could 
not  put  him  out  of  it.  Besides, 
he  knew  things  about  Lord  Edward 
which  it  was  impossible  to  talk 
about  in  society,  but  about  which 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his 
talking  now  that  he  had  got  every- 
thing he  could  possibly  get;  he  had, 
therefore,  the  whip  hand  of  Lord 
Barnstaple,  and,  having  been  a 
rogue  all  his  life,  he  would  not 
scruple  to  use  it  if  it  suited  his 
purpose.  The  only  thing  which 
kept  Mr.  Mordaunt's  house  over 
his  head  was  this. 

Lord  Bideford,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Barnstaple,  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent man  to  his  brother  Lord 
Edward.  He  was  by  another  mother. 
Lord  Barnstaple  had  married,  firsts 
Lady  Alice  Barty,  the  beauty  of 
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a  family  which  has  given  us  some 
of  our  best  statesmen,  and  by  her 
he  had  Lord  Bideford.  A  long 
-time  after  her  death  his  lordship 
made  a  most  imprudent  marriage, 
and  the  less  which  is  said  about 
that  the  better ;  the  offspring  of  this 
marriage  was  Lord  Edward.  Lord 
Bideford  was  a  very  silent  young 
man,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  him,  save  that  he 
had  taken  a  '  first '  at  Oxford,  and 
was  very  silent  in  Parliament, 
^ow,  in  the  course  of  nature.  Lord 
Bideford  would  soon  bo  Lord 
Barnstaple  and  master  of  Crow- 
shoe.  Mrs.  Easy,  who  was  fond  of 
dress  and  show,  was  very  anxious 
lo  have  the  entree  of  that  castle ; 
And,  as  some  rumours  had  reached 
her  as  to  the  fact  that  the  young 
lord  was  not  only  very  silent  but 
very  obstinate,  she  urged  on  her 
husband  that  it  would  be  very 
impolitic  to  take  ultimate  measures 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  until 
ihey  had  gathered  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Bideford.  Meanwhile  she 
quite  agreed  to  the  plan  of  leading 
him  the  life  of  a  dog,  and  making 
his  resignation  his  own  act :  they 
oould  get  a  young  man  cheaper  by 
sixty  pounds,  and  that  would  en- 
able  her  to  go  to  London  every 
year. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  was  a  very  mild 
High  Churchman,  and  had  intro- 
duced some  extremely  mild  altera- 
tions in  the  church  service,  after  a 
long  consultation  with  the  farmers; 
who,  being  every  one  of  them  Con- 
servatives, gladly  acquiesced  in 
what  he  did  when  he  pointed  out 
io  them  that  he  was  simply  carry- 
ing out  the  directions  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  on  which  they  pinned  their 
faith.  He  shortened  the  services 
individually,  although  the  actual 
length  of  them  was  greater  than 
«ver.  He  had  a  communion  at 
eight  o'clock  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, which  was  well  attended; 
.andj  in  fact,  did  quietly  and  ex- 


actly what  the  Prayer-book  told 
him  to  do.  He  made  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  friends  with  the 
dissenting  miaister  ( Wesleyan),  and 
they  had  hot  arguments  in  their 
walks  as  to  what  John  Wesley 
would  say  if  he  knew  that  his 
followers  had  seceded  from  the 
establishment  after  his  death. 
Then  an  Irish  harvestman  fell  ill 
in  his  parish ;  and  when  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt found  that  he  was  a  Boman 
Catholic,  he  borrowed  farmer 
Willesden's  horse  and  gig,  drove  to 
the  nearest  town  where  there  was  a 
Boman  Catholic  priest,  and  fetched 
him  over  in  triumph  in  broad  day- 
light, and  insisted  on  his  staying 
all  night,  asking  one  or  two  of  the 
farmers,  and  his  friend  the  dis- 
senting minister,  to  meet  him  in 
the  evening.  The  evening  passed 
off  in  the  most  charming  manner ; 
though  the  Wesleyan  minister 
afterwards  told  Mr.  Mordaimt  that 
he  was  vexed  at  not  being  able  to 
hold  his  own  in  learning,  with  the 
man  of  the  Establishment,  or  the 
Bomanist.  Farmer  Willesden  was 
so  taken  with  the  Bomanist,  th%t 
he  sent  him  a  pair  of  spring 
chickens  on  Good  Friday,  in  all 
innocence,  thinking  that  it  would 
be  a  delicate  attention,  under  the 
impression  that  Grood  Friday  was 
the  great  holiday  of  the  Bomish 
church. 

Now  all  these  lapsarian  back- 
slidings  from  grace  were  very  soon 
told  to  the  Bev.  Letmedown  Easy, 
by  the  admiring  farmers.  That 
they  were  abominable  and  auda- 
cious no  one  could  deny;  the  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  utilize  them  with 
Lord  Bideford,  and  procure  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  without 
shutting  up  Crowshoe  Castle? 
They  could  save  sixty  poimds  a 
year  by  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt. 

The  first  question  with  this 
worthy  pair  was  this:  what  vms 
Lord  Bideford  ?     Lord  Barnstaple 
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And  after  matins  away  he  went 
walking,  and  thinking  what  pre- 
parations Alice  had  been  making 
for  Lord  Barnstaple,  but  not  much 
caring,  for  the  cathedral  music  was 
in  his  ears,  and  so  ho  sang  all  the 
way. 

He  arrived  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  opening  his  own  door,  passed 
into  the  parlour.  His  daughter 
Alice  was  standing  beside  the 
chimneypiece,  and  with  her  was 
a  tall  and  strong  man,  whom  he 
knew  well,  the  inspector  of  police. 

Alice  was  ghastly  pale,  and  was 
moistening  her  dry  lips  with  her 
tongue. 

'Papa,*  she  said,  'here  is  In- 
spector Morton,  who  has  been 
waiting  for  you.' 

Mr.  Mordaunt  saw  that  some- 
thing was  Tery  wrong,  and  he  left 
oflF  humming  a  Gregorian  chant 
to  say,  '  How  do,  Morton  ?  Come 
after  me  ?  I  don't  tliink  you  gen- 
tlemen practise  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  You  will  have  to  take  me 
in  execution  for  unpaid  costs  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court  some  day, 
but  my  time  is  not  come  yet.' 

'  Papa,'  said  Alice,  *  don't  joke ; 
it  is  Charles.' 

'What  has  he  been  doing?' 
said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

'  Oh,  father,  don't  break  down ; 
he  is  arrested  for  burglary  !* 

'  Charles  arrested  for  burglary !' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Mordaunt,  laugh- 
ing. '  No :  this  is  very  good — this 
is  as  good  as  a  play.  Easy  will 
make  something  of  this.  Leave 
the  room,  old  girl,  and  let  me  talk 
to  the  inspector.' 

'  What  is  this  story,  inspector  ?' 
said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  when  his 
daughter  was  gone. 

'Well,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you  that  Mr.  Charles  is  in  custody 
for  attempted  burglary  at  Barn- 
staple.' 

'  But  that  is  forty  miles  away,' 
said  Mr.  Mordaimt, '  and  the  whole 
thing  is  ridiculous.' 


'It  looks  so,  sir;  but  he  was 
watched  into  a  door,  and  then  out 
of  the  same  door  two  hours  after, 
and  was  captured.' 

'But,  my  good  inspector,  this 
is  i^erfect  midsunmier  madness. 
My  son  is  incapable  of  such  an 
act.' 

The  inspector  came  close  to  Mr. 
Mordaunt  and  whispered  in  his 
ear.  As  he  whispered  to  him 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  face  grew  more 
and  more  ashy  pale,  and  at  last  he 
begged  him  to  desist,  and  stag- 
gered to  a  chair. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  raised 
his  ghastly  face  to  the  insj^ector's, 
and  said,  '  I  would  sooner  that  it 
had  been  burglary  than  that.' 

'No  doubt,  sir,'  said  the  in- 
spector ;  '  we  know  your  prin- 
ciples about  here,  and  we  know 
Mr.  Charles's  principles  also.  There 
ain't  two  men  more  loved  in  these 
parts  than  you  two.  But  you  have 
not  heard  me  out,  sir.  That  In- 
Sjiector  Bryan  is  a  fool,  sir.  I  was 
over  to  Barum  yesterday,  and  I 
went  and  see  Master  Charles,  and 
he  give  me  the  office,  and  I  went 
and  got  this.' 

There  came  a  flush  into  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  pale  face  as  he  looked 
at  the  little  pajjer  which  I  have 
noticed  in  the  face  of  more  than 
one  middle-aged  man.  The  lordly 
and  imperial  look  of  the  young 
bridegroom  is  not  more  lordly 
than  the  look  of  the  young  grand- 
father. Mordaunt  held  his  head 
higher  than  he  had  ever  done 
since  he  led  his  bride  out  of  church 
three-and-twenty  years  ago.  What 
was  Easy  to  him  now  ?  what  was 
the  Archdeacon?  In  his  new 
pride  they  might  go  hang  them- 
selves. 

'  Now  how  did  all  this  come 
out,  inspector  ?*  said  he. 

'  That  is  as  you  think,  sir,'  said 
the  inspector. 

'We  must  not  leave  her  in  a 
false  position,'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 
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*  Certainly  not/  said  the  in- 
spector. 

*  I  will  step  round  to  the  old 
man  first,  and  tell  him  the  truth/ 
said  Mr.  Mordaont.  And  the 
inspector  departed.  Mr.  Mordaunt 
went  up  to  his  daughter's  room, 
and  found  her  crying  in  bed. 
*  Alice/  he  said,  '  you  must  listen 
to  me/ 

'  About  Charles  ?' 

'Yes,  about  Charles.  Charles 
has  been  married  for  two  months, 
without  my  knowledge.' 

'  To  Mary  Willesden  ?' 

'  To  the  same  young  lady.  I 
suppose  he  has  done  very  wrong, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  He 
was  caught  trying  to  see  her,  but  I 
will  go  over  and  make  it  all  right 
for  him  to-morrow.' 

'I  knew  he  loved  her,  father; 
but  I  did  not  think  of  this.  Our 
Charles  is  an  honest  man,  and  we 
can  hold  up  our  heads  before  fifty 
Lord  Bamstaples  when  he  comes.' 

Mr.  Mordaunt  went  round  to 
farmer  Willesden's  at  once,  and 
after  a  somewhat  diflScult  inter- 
view the  farmer  agreed  to  go  to 
Barum  the  next  morning,  to  scold 
Charles,  and  to  bail  him  out. 
They  went,  but  Charles  had  been 
discharged  five  hours  previously, 
and  was  gone  no  one  knew  whither. 

The  next  day  came  the  following 
letter  from  Charles : — 

'  Mr  DEAR  Fatheb — 

'  I  greatly  regret  that  I  have 
deceived  you  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life ;  and  I  ought,  I  suppose, 
to  regret  that  I  cannot  regret  it. 

'My  life,  was  utterly  unen- 
durable. I  had  no  opening,  and 
no  chance  of  any  o])ening  in  the 
world.  With  the  education  of  a 
gentleman  I  was  leading  the  life  of 
a  clodhopper.  Only  one  thing  pre- 
vented me  from  enlisting  in  a  dra- 
goon regiment,  and  that  was  my 
love  for  Mary  Willesden.  She  urged 
on  me  that  I  could  never  marry 


her  if  I  turned  soldier.  I  was  at 
one  time  actually  desperate ;  I  am 
so  no  longer,  thanks  to  Tom  Har- 
vey.' 

Mr.  Mordaunt  paused.  'Tom 
Harvey,*  he  thought,  'the  miller's 
son.  Why,  Tom  Harvey  has  got  a 
mill  in  Canada.' 

'  He  was,*  the  letter  went  on, 
*  Mary  Willesden's  cousin,  as  you 
know.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
mine  when  we  were  boys  together. 
He  has  done  very  well  in  Ontario, 
and  is  making  his  fortune.  He 
came  over  here  four  months  ago 
on  commercial  business,  and  I  met 
him  in  Barnstaple. 

'  He  asked  me  to  come  back  with 
him  to  Canada;  but  I  demurred 
about  leaving  Mary.  He  then  be- 
gan to  urge  on  me  the  plan  of 
marrying  her  secretly  and  telling 
of  it  afterwards.  He  said  that  it 
often  occurred  in  Canada  and  in 
the  United  States,  that  a  young 
man  would  marry  a  young  woman, 
and  leave  her  with  her  mother 
until  he  had  got  a  home  for  her. 
At  last  I  determined  to  do  so; 
and  one  reason  of  my  secresy  was, 
that  I  knew  that  you  were  in 
trouble  with  the  Rector  and  the 
Archdeacon.  We  were  married  two 
months  ago.  Tom  Harvey,  whoso 
time  was  out  in  England,  returned 
from  London  to  Bam  staple,  and 
urged  me  more  strongly  than  ever 
to  come  to  Canada  with  him  in  a 
brig  which  is  taking  slates  to 
Quebec.  I  consented;  but  of  course 
I  had  to  tell  Mary.  She  arranged 
to  let  me  in  quietly,  and  I  went  in 
and  stayed  for  two  hours.  As  I 
came  out,  the  police  got  hold  of 
me,  and  I  should  have  been  tried 
for  burglary  if  Tom  Harvey  and 
his  aunt  had  not  made  it  all  right. 
Tom  has  paid  my  passage,  and  has 
lent  me  money.  As  for  my  dai'ling 
wife,  father,  you  and  Alice  must 
take  care  of  her  until  I  claim  her. 
I  regret  to  say  that,  if  all  goes  well, 
you  will  findyourself  a  grandfather 
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before  I  return.  Now  I  muat  have 
your  forgiveness;  and,  with  love 
to  Alice,  I  say  good-bye,  and  God 
bless  you ! 

'Chables  Mobdaunt.' 


Mr.  Mordannt  and  farmer  Wil- 
lesden  had  a  long  confabulation 
over  this  letter ;  and  old  Lady  Ascot 
says  that  they  had  three  pints  of 
small  ale  and  a  vast  number  of 
pipes  over  it.  If  there  is  one 
quality  more  than  another  which 
adorns  her  ladyship,  it  is  that  of 
inexorable  truth.  I  had  the  honour 
of  asking  her,  at  a  grand  party 
one  night,  whether  she  was  quite 
sure  that  they  only  had  three  pints 
and  not  four.  She  replied  that  it 
was  only  three,  and,  as  she  drew 
the  beer  herself,  she  ought  to  know, 
and  so  I  disputed  the  fact  no  longer. 

*  Well,  parson,'  said  farmer  Wil- 
lesden,  'so  my  daughter  is  mar- 
ried to  a  gentleman !  Who'd  have 
thought  it  r 

'  To  a  beggar,  you  mean,  I  think,* 
said. Mr.  Mordaunt. 

'  There  ain't  nought  of  a  beggar 
about  he'  said  farmer  Willesden, 
laughing.  '  How  sly  they  was  about 
it,  pretty  dears!  Don't  you  love 
'em,  parson  ?' 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  about 
it,  farmer,'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 
*  I  did  not  miss  Mary,  at  all.  Why 
was  she  at  Barnstaple  ?' 

'Oh!  why,  she  wanted  to  go 
there  to  be  finished ;  and  so  I  sent 
her.' 

'  To  be  finished !' 

'Ah,  at  the  boarding-school. 
And  she  stayed  there  long  enough 
to  make  her  marriage  in  Barum 
legal ;  and  so  they  was  asked  there, 
and  they  was  married  there.  Don't 
e'e  see  ?' 

'They  have  both  deceived  us 
sadly,  farmer. 

'  What  would  you  have  'em  do  ?' 
cried  the  farmer.  'When  you 
made  love  to  your  poor  lady  that's 


gone,  did  you  go  and  tell  your 
mother  ?' 

'I  certainly  did  not,'  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

'Then  you  deceived  her  sadly,* 
said  the  &rmer.  '  They  all  do  it. 
If  young  folks  mean  to  come  to- 
gether they'll  do  it,  and  small  blame 
to  them.  However,  your  son  has 
behaved  like  an  honourablje  and 
good  young  man  to  my  daughter, 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose.' 

'In  marrying  her,  leaving  her 
on  our  hands,  and  running  away 
to  Canada!'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
aghast. 

'  Be  sure,'  said  the  farmer.  '  He 
had  not  got  money  enough  to  keep 
her,  and  so  he  cut  away  to  Canada 
to  get  some.  Lord  bless  you!  if 
ever  fortune  was  writ  in  a  man's 
face  it  is  writ  in  Charles's  !* 

'  Do  you  know,  Willesden,'  said 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  '  that  I  think  you 
are  as  great  a  fool  as  I  am.' 

Willesden  grinned,  but  added, 
more  seriously, '  My  girl  must  come 
away  from  that  school.  She  had 
better  come  to  her  mother.' 

'No,'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  'she 
must  come  to  me.  My  boy  has 
made,  I  think,  a  fool  of  himself; 
and  her  coming  here,  and  our 
making  all  things  public,  will  stop 
everyone's  mouth.     Don't  you  see  ? ' 

'  It  won't  do  you  any  good  with 
the  Hector  and  the  Archdeacon,* 
said  the  farmer,  rather  ruefully. 

'  Never  mind  me.  I  am  in  trouble 
so  hard  with  them  that  nothing 
can  make  it  worse.  Send  her  here 
to-morrow  night.  And  bo  the 
farmer  departed. 

'  Dbab  Bishop — 

'  My  son  has  married  one  of 
my  fanner's  daughters,  and  has 
gone  to  Canada  to  make  a  home 
for  her.  The  boy  is  as  innocent 
and  as  pure  as  you  are.  Please 
give  every  one  the  rights  of  the 
story. 

'James  Mobdaunt.' 
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'  Dbab  Mordaunt — 

'  I  will  do  as  you  desire^  bnt 
take  the  young  lady  into  your  own 
house  at  once;  that  act  will  do 
more  than  all  my  words.  Barn- 
staple is  to  be  with  you  to-morrow. 
I  cannot  in  any  way  make  him 
out.  What  it  is  I  cannot  conceive. 
He  is  an  awful  prig,  and  silently 
dangerous.  Ton  must  think  of 
this:  he  may  mean  you  well  or 
ill ;  if  he  means  you  well  he  can 
do  absolutely  nothing  for  you, 
beyond  bringing  his  influence  to 
b^  on  that  (here  came  an  era- 
sure). Easy  to  keep  you  in  your 
place :  if  he  mean  you  well  he  can 
still  do  nothing ;  he  will  not  have 
a  living  dropping  in  these  ten 
years,  and  he  is  in  opposition,  and 
so  he  cannot  get  you  a  Chancellor's 
living.  The  worst  men  I  ever 
have  to  deal  with  are  Cambridge 
Conservatives  and  Oxford  Eadicals. 
As  a  Cambridge  man  myself  I 
naturally  think  an  Oxford  Radical 
the  worst;  he  is  one ;  mind  him. 
'  George  Cbediton.' 

Poor  frightened  Mary  Mordaunt, 
nSe  Willesden,  arrived  at  the  home 
of  her  husband's  father  in  a  great 
state  of  trepidation  and  terror. 
But  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
found  that  she  was  the  most  pre- 
cious tiling  there.  Poverty  may 
be  brutalizing  to  the  extremely 
poor  and  unrefined;  but  one  of 
the  lessons  wo  can  learn  from  the 
French  every  day,  if  we  choose  to 
know  them,  is  this, — that  poverty 
among  refined  people  has  a  most 
ennobling  influence.  Take  that 
little  knot  of  highly  -  educated 
paupers  in  Judea,  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  an  example. 
Mary,  the  pretty,  innocent  bride, 
found  herself  queen  of  the  esta- 
blishment. She  was  to  sleep  with 
Alice,  and  as  they  went  upstairs 
together,  Mr.  Mordaunt  said, 

'  He  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  darling.    Trust  him,  and 


we  shall  all  be  together  again 
soon  in  a  happier  land  than  this. 
See,  pretty ;  I  have  twelve  hun- 
dred jKJunds,  which  would  be  a 
fortune  to  him,  and  which  I  will 
freely  give  if  he  can  establish  him- 
self. AVhy,  we  are  wealthy  people,, 
my  love.  Now,  leave  crying;  we 
shall  be  rich  there.* 

*  I  only  cry,  sir,  because  I  am 
so  happy,*  said  Mary ;  *  I  shall  go 
to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return 
to  me.' 

However,  none  of  these  senti- 
mentalities could  put  off  the  inex- 
orable arrival  of  Lord  Barnstaple,, 
now  delayed  for  two  days,  his 
lordship  having  had  to  make  a 
speech  at  the  county  agricultural 
meeting,  which  was  given  in  the 
'  Times  *  at  full  length,  and  which 
most  carefully  expressed  nothing- 
at  all  about  the  movements  of  the 
Opposition. '.  Lord  Barnstaple  Toder 
up  to  Mr.  Mordaunt's  door  at  half- 
past  twelve,  and,  finding  no  groom,, 
led  his  horse  round  to  the  stable, 
took  off  his  bridle  and  put  a  halter 
on  him,  took  off  the  saddle,  and 
then  came  out  to  the  pump  with 
a  bucket  to  get  him  a  pail  of 
water. 

At  this  x)oint  Mr.  Mordaunt 
caught  him.  *My  lord,*  he  said,. 
'  I  did  not  see  you  arrive.  I  am 
ashamed * 

'  At  what  ?'  said  Lord  Barn- 
staple. '  At  a  man  attending  ta 
his  horse  ?  "The  merciful  man  is 
merciful  to  his  beast,"  parson.' 

'No,  but  I  am  ashamed  that 
you  should  have  had  to  see  to 
your  horse,  when  I  would  have 
done  it,'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

'The  Church  of  England  has 
got  low  enough  without  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  ordained  minister 
grooming  a  nobleman's  horse.' 

'  You  will  have  your  own  way,, 
my  lord.' 

'  I  intend  to,'  said  Lord  Barn- 
staple, and  then  Mr.  Mordaunt 
looked  at  him.     Prig  he  might  ho. 
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according  to  our  good  Bishop's 
views,  but  a  man  he  certainly 
was.  A  Tery  noble  looking  young 
man,  with  a  singularly  set  jaw, 
and  a  curious  reticence  of  expres- 
sion which  puzzled  Mr.  Mordaunt 
extremely. 

He  brought  Lord  Barnstaple 
into  the  parlour,  where  there  was 
some  simple  refreshment;  there 
was  no  one  there  but  poor  Mary, 
who  was  curtseying.  Mr.  Mor- 
daimt  asked  where  Alice  was,  and 
she  replied  that  Alice  was  gone 
away.  She  seemed  in  great  trepi- 
dation at  the  sight  of  the  great 
lord,  and  Mr.  Moridaunt  did  really 
wish  that  Alice  had  been  there  to 
receive  him.     He  presented  Mary. 

'  My  daughter,  my  lord.' 

'  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had 
two  daughters,  Mr.  Mordaunt.' 

'I  ought  to  have  said  my 
daughter-in-law,'  said  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt. '  My  dear  son  has  made  a 
romantic  match,  and  has  gone  to 
Canada  to  make  a  home  for  his 
bride,  leaving  his  pretty  rosebud 
«f  a  bride  here  with  us.' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  Lord  Barnstaple. 
'  It  must  have  required  singular 
resolution  to  leave  such  a  beautiful 
bride.' 

'Ah!  but  he  wanted  to  stay 
with  her  for  many  years,  my  lord, 
until  his  death,  not  for  a  poor 
foolish  few,  and  then  leave  her  in 
poverty.  When  you  think  of  it, 
my  lord,  he  has  acted  like  a  man 
and  a  gentleman.' 

There  was  a  brilliance  in  Lord 
Barnstaple's  eyes  when  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt said  tliis,  which  attracted 
that  gentleman  strangely.  Lord 
Barnstaple  only  said, 

*  That  is  a  very  l^autiful  story. 
And  you,  my  dear  madam,  you 
arc  contented  to  wait.' 

'  I  think  that  he  will  send  for 
me  soon,'  she  said,  quietly,  '  for  I 
know  that  he  will  as  soon  as  he 
can.  I  was  down  to  the  sea  the 
other  day,  and  the  sailors'  wives 


told  me  that  their  husbands  were 
away  three  years  together  some- 
times. But  there  are  no  more 
loving  wives  than  sailor'  wives. 
I  can  wait.* 

The  man  whom  the  Bishop  had 
called  a  prig,  looked  steadily  at 
her,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  saw  a  tear 
trickle  down  his  face.  Lord  Barn- 
staple was  himself  in  one  moment, 
however. 

'  May  I  ask  this  young  lady  to 
retire  while  we  talk  business,'  ho 
said.  *We  have  secrets  to  talk 
of,  which  must  be  trusted  to 
no  ears  but  our  own.*  Mary 
hurriedly  retired,  and  Lord  Barn- 
staple with  a  bow  opened  the  door 
for  her,  and  shut  it  after  her. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  as  we  are 
alone  together,  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  the  matter  with  you. 
You  are  horridly  poor.' 

'  Yes,  my  lord.' 

'And  you  are  bullied  out  of 
your  life  by  a  rascal  and  a  prig. 
The  rascal  is  Easy,  and  the  prig 
the  Archdeacon.' 

'  I  will  not  say  a  word  against 
either  of  them,'  said  Mx.  Mor- 
daunt. 

'No,  but  I  know  it.  It  is  in 
our  favour  that  the  Archdeacon  is 
not  only  a  prig,  but  a  flunkey :  it 
is  in  our  favour  that  the  fellow 
Easy  is  not  only  a  rogue,  but  a 
flunkey :  by  one  bold  stroke  I  can 
mend  matters  for  you.  I  have  not 
got  a  living  to  give  you,  and  I 
can't  get  one  for  you  at  present ; 
but  I  have  no  domestic  chaplain. 
My  father's  domestic  chaplain  and 
I  never  agreed;  he  has  a  good 
living,  and  his  chaplaincy  lapsed 
with  my  father's  death.  I  wish  to 
appoint  you  my  domestic  chaplain, 
at  the  same  salary,  2501.  a  year. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
librarian  at  Crowshoe,  and  the 
books  are  in  a  devil  of  a  state; 
you  must  really  undertake  them 
at  a  salary  of  1507.  a  year.  I 
can't  give  more,  and  if  you  think 
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that  ingafficient  I'll  tell  you  what 
we  will  do  to  end  the  thing  in  a 
friendly  manner^  and  without  a 
squahble.  Let  us  both  write  to 
Piazzi  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  see  if  he  considers  it  enough. 
If  he  decides  against  me,  of  course 
I  must  i)ay  extra,' 

'  My  lord,  God  is  very  good  to 
me.' 

'He  is  good  to  all  who  seek 
Him,'  said  Lord  Barnstaple,  sen- 
tentiously.  '  But  don't  you  see,  my 
dear  sonJ,  that  the  keys  of  Crow- 
shoe  are  in  your  hands,  and  that 
by  this  manoeuvre  we  have  entirely 
bowled  out  the  adversary.  I'd 
have  given  you  a  living  fifty  times 
over  if  I  had  one,  bnt  I  want  to 
keep  you  here,  and  I  don't  see  any 
other  way  of  doing  it.' 

*  Why  should  you  be  so  generous 
to  me,  my  lord,  whom  you  have 
never  seen,  and  of  whom  you  know 
nothing  ?' 

'  Know  what  ?*  said  Lord  Barn- 
staple, sharply. 

'  Nothing.' 

'Don't  I,'  said  his  lordship. 
'  Now  I'll  go  saddle  my  horse.  I 
suppose  your  daughter  Alice  will 
not  appear.  Well,  it  is  all  equal 
to  me,  as  the  French  say.  She 
will  have  to  see  me  some  day. 
Talk  about  this  matter,  of  your 
being  appointed  domestic  chaplain 
and  librarian,  it  will  save  you 
trouble.  Tell  the  Bishop  about 
it,  he  is  a  capital  gossip,  and  tell 
him  that  if  I  am  a  prig,  I  am  not 
the  only  one  in  the  world.' 

And  so  he  saddled  the  horse 
and  rode  away,  leaving  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  dazed,  but  almost  directly 
afterwards  he  rode  back  again, 
jumped  off  his  horse,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  Mr.  Mordaunt's  shoulder. 
'  I  forgot  one  thing,'  he  said.  '  You 
are  not  ashamed  of  being  poor.  I 
brought  fifty  pounds  in  notes  for 
you  in  advance  of  your  salary. 
Here  it  is,  God  bless  you,  good- 
bye,' and  so  he  was  off  at  last. 


So  Mr.  Mordaunt  stood  there  a 
rich  man — rich  beyond  his  utmost 
expectations ;  and  all  by  the  sudden 
act  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  was 
a  prig.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  whole  matter  any 
more  than  he  would  have  rebelled 
toGk)d  about  a  thunderstorm  which 
had  knocked  his  chimneys  about 
his  ears.  One  ecclesiastical  instinct 
was  always  in  his  mind,  and  he 
acted  on  it.  He  wrote  to  his 
bishop :  the  Archdeacon  said  once,. 
'  that  if  his  cat  had  died  he  would 
have  walked  over  and  told  the 
bishop.' 

His  mind  being  eased  in  that 
way,  he  went  to  look  for  Alice; 
but  Alice  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  She  must  be  at  some  of 
the  neighbours'  houses:  she  had 
been  frightened  by  Lord  Barn- 
staple, and  was  keeping  out  of  the 
way.  At  ten  o'clock  he  went  to 
bed  ;  at  eleven  he  was  awakened 
by  a  candle  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
figure  of  Alice  before  him,  who  sat 
down  on  the  bed. 

'  Father,  what  money  have 
you?' 

*  A  great  deal.    Fifty  jxjunds.' 

'  Has  Lord  Barnstaple  given  you 
money  ?' 

*  I  am  to  have  four  hundred  a 
year  from  him.' 

She  sat  thinking  for  a  little, 
and  then  she  said,  '  I  want  forty 
pounds.' 

'  For  what  ?'      ' 

'To  go  to  Charles.  To  go  to 
Canada.' 

'  Why  ?' 

'  Do  not  ask,  unless  you  want  mo 
to  fall  dead  at  your  feet.  Save  me  I 
that  is  all  I  ask.  Give  me  the 
money.' 

A  wild,  dark  suspicion  formed 
itself  in  Mr.  Mordaunt's  head. 

'  This  is  Lord  Barnstaple's 
money,'  he  said,  coldly. 

'  Bless  his  money,  and  bless  him 
for  what  he  has  done  for  you !  He 
is  a  good  man.  But  you  must  save 
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me,  father.  I  must  go  to  Charles. 
I  am  innocent !  bat  I  must  go  to 
€harle8.  Oh  God ! — &ther,  do  not 
hesitate !' 

'  Can  you  tell  me  no  more, 
sweetheart  ?'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

'  Not  a  word ! — not  a  word !' 
she  said.  '  I  will  tell  you  all  when 
I  am  in  Canada — ^but  I  cannot  now.' 

'  Now  look  here,  Alice,  let  us  be 
in  some  way  reasonable.  Tou 
cannot  go  to  Canada  to-night,  but 
you  can  go  to  bed.  Wait  till  to- 
morrow, and  we  will  talk  it  all 
over.  If  you  are  in  trouble,  which 
you  will  not  tell  about,  what  is 
easier  than  to  do  this :  to  sell  out 
our  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  for 
you,  and  Mary  and  I  all  to  go  to 
Oanada  together  ?  I  can  pay  Lord 
Barnstaple  back  his  fifty  pounds, 
and  we  can  all  part  friends,  and 
join  Charles.' 

Then  she  began  to  cry,  and  then 
she  told  the  whole  truth. 

She  had  been  to  an  aunt's  house 
At  Exeter  a  few  months  before,  and 
she  had  been  often  out  walking  by 
herself,  as  very  poor  girls  have  to 
walk.  Wombwell's  menagerie  was 
there,  and  the  tiger  got  out  and 
crawled  down  towards  the  river. 
She  saw  the  thing  going  along,  and 
pointed  it  out  to  a  gentleman, 
who  raised  the  alarm,  and  made 
her  acquaintance.  He  was  a  very 
nice  and  handsome  gentleman, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  call 
on  her  to  see  if  she  had  recovered 
her  fright.  Her  aunt — having  in- 
spected the  gentleman  on  his  first 
visit,  and  having  seen  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  him — had  allowed 
Mr.  Mortimer's  visits  with  great 
complacency,  more  particularly 
after  she  had  seen  him  in  eager* 
conversation  with  Lord  Fortescue. 
The  old  lady  knew  that  Lord  For- 
tescue would  allow  no  man  to  speak 
to  him  who  was  not  an  honest 
man ;  and  Lord  Fortescue  was  the 
only  nobleman  she  knew  by  sight ; 
and  so  Mr.  Mortimer  was  allowed 


to  see  as  much  of  Alice  as  he 
chose ;  and  he  made  love  to  Alice, 
and  Alice  was  very  deeply  attached 
to  him.  But  Mr.  Mortimer  never 
made  any  distinct  proposal ;  and 
so,  when  Alice  came  home,  she  set 
her  mind  on  forgetting  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, but  found  that  she  could 
not  in  any  way  do  so. 

When  Lord  Barnstaple  rode  into 
the  garden  she  was  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and  she  saw  at  once 
that  Mr.  Mortimer  and  Lord  Barn- 
staple were  the  same  men.  Lord 
Barnstaple  had  deceived  her,  and 
he  was  a  false  and  untruthful  man : 
he  had  as  good  as  wooed  her  under 
a  false  name,  and  that  she  would 
never  forgive.  Yet  she  loved  him, 
admired  him,  and,  after  all,  re- 
spected him.  All  this  she  poured 
into  her  father's  ear  as  she  lay  on 
the  bed  beside  him. 

'  Yet  you  would  have  taken  his 
money  to  fly  from  him.' 

'  Yes,'  she  said.  '  I  would  have 
taken  it,  because  I  know  him  to  be 
honest,  noble,  and  good.  We  could 
pay  it  back.  Father !  he  wants  to 
marry  me — ^I  have  known  that 
some  time,  though  he  never  said 
so.  As  Mortimer,  I  would  have 
married  him,  because — in  spite  of 
his  deceit — I  love  him;  but,  as 
Lord  Barnstaple,  I  will  not  see 
him  again.  See  if  I  am  not  right. 
Look  at  Charles's  marriage,  and 
ask  me  if  I  am  to  drag  down  a 
man  whom  I  really  love  to  that 
level?  And  look  again,  father, 
after  what  you  have  told  me  to- 
night, how  should  we  stand  if  I 
were  to  marry  him?  You  have 
taken  money  from  him.  Would 
not  all  your  friends — even  the 
Bishop— say  that  you  had  sold 
me?  How  would  your  name  stand 
then  f  Your  name  is  all  that  you 
have  had  these  many  years — would 
you  lose  that  ?' 

'  We  had  better  fly,'  said  Mr 
Mordaunt.    '  Wliat  loose  cash  have 
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*  Eight  pounds.' 

'  Nothing  owing  ?' 

'  Nothing/ 

'  Then,  if  you  will  get  off  the 
hed,  I  will  get  up :  we  will  send 
this  fifty  pounds  civilly  to  Lord 
Barnstaple.  We  will  go  to  London, 
sell  out  the  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
and  we  will  all  go  to  Canada  toge- 
ther. If  he  wants  you  he  can  come 
there  after  you.' 

So  it  happened  the  next  morn- 
ing when  the  pretty  bride,  Mary, 
was  lying  in  her  bed,  Alice  came 
to  her  and  woke  her,  saying,  '  You 
must  get  up  and  go  down  to  your 
father  and  mother  to  say  good- 
bye.' 

'  Why  ?'  said  simple  Mary. 

'Because  we  are  going  to 
Canada,  to  Charles,'  said  Alice; 
and  as  Mary  put  her  arm  round 
Alice's  neck,  they  felt  they  were 
sisters. 

Free  at  last  No  more  trouble 
with  the  Archdeacon,  Mr.  Easy, 
the  farmers,  nay,  even  with  the 
Bishop,  his  dear  friend.  A  new 
life  was  before  him  and  he  knew 
it.  Haste  and  speed  were  neces- 
sary, and  there  must  be  but  few 
farewells;  all  the  people  must 
learn  their  loss  after  he  was  gone. 

It  was  early  in  the  bright  morn- 
ing when  he  set  out  to  see  the 
Bishop;  hours  before  Mr.  Easy 
would  leave  his  bed.  The  hinds 
were  going  to  their  labour,  and 
one  after  another  greeted  him  as 
he  walked  swiftly  along.  One 
very  old  man  stopx)ed  him  and 
asked  him  to  sit  on  a  heap  of 
stones  at  the  road  side,  which  Mr. 
Mordatmt  immediately  did. 

'  Parson,'  said  the  old  man,  '  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  something. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  the 
New  Jerusalem,  on  whi<^  you 
preached  last  Sxmday.  Is  it  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next  ?' 

'  In  both,'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  at 
once,  'for  me  it  is  in  this  world,  for 
you  in  the  next.    I  am  going  to  it, 


I  believe,  before  dissolution,  you 
must  wait  until  you  are  dead.  Seo 
George,'  continued  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
'  I  am  going  to  be  very  rich  just 
now,  and  you  shall  never  go  into 
the  house.' 

The  old  man  nodded  but  said 
nothing:  a  humbug  would  have 
loaded  Mr.  Mordaunt  with  bless- 
ings, old  Greorge  only  nodded, 
yet  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt was  any  the  worse  for  the 
silent  blessings  which  followed 
him  along  the  lonely  road. 

He  burst  in  upon  the  Bishop, 
pushing  past  the  footman  before 
his  name  could  be  announced.  '  I 
am  off  old  fellow,'  was  the  saluta- 
tion which  the  serious  young  foot- 
man heard  before  he  shut  the 
door. 

'Tes,'  said  the  Bishop,  'and 
whither  ?' 

'  Canada — Ontario,  after  my  boy.' 

'  Then  the  visit  of  Lord  Barn- 
staple was  not  satisfEustory  ?'  said 
the  Bishop. 

*  In  a  pecuniary  way  yes,  in  other 
ways  no.  Ask  him,  he  will  tell 
you  the  truth.  I  don't  see  my 
way  to  certain  arrangements,  and 
so  I  shall  go  to  Canada  and  take 
my  boy's 'bride  with  me,' 

'  And  your  daughter  ?' 

'  She  goes  also.' 

'  I  don't  quite  understand,'  said 
the  Bishop,  '  but  you  know  best. 
Everything  you  do  must  be  for  the 
best  About  the  parish,  are  you 
going  to  leave  it  in  Easy's  hands  ?' 

'Yes:  it  must  be  so.  Even 
Paul  sowed  the  seed,  and  left  it  to 
grow  among  the  churches.     Yes.' 

'When  do  you  go,'  asked  the 
Bishop. 

'  Now,  instantly.  Give  me  your 
blessing  and  send  me,'  and  ho 
knelt  down  at  once. 

'Let  us  pray  for  a  little  more 
light,  Mordaunt,'  said  the  Bishop, 
and  they  did  so,  but  none  came ; 
then  Mr.  Mordaunt  knelt  and  re- 
ceived the  benediction,  and  passing 
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fiwiftly  through  the  Bishop's  domes- 
tics, was  through  the  town,  and 
was  making  the  dust  fly  on  the 
king's  highway  before  the  Bishop 
had  made  up  his  mind  whether  he 
should  detain  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  met  the  Arch- 
deacon on  his  cob,  and  he  stopped 
him.  'Mr.  Archdeacon,'  he  said, 
'  we  have  not  been  friends,  and 
yet  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you.* 

The  Archdeacon,  who  tuas  a 
gentleman,  at  once  dismounted. 
'  Dear  Mordaunt,'  he  said,  'was  it 
all  my  fault  ?' 

'  No  !  no !  All  mine,'  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt.  *  I  am  away  to  Canada, 
and  shall  never  see  you  again. 
But  use  your  influence  with  the 
farmers  in  my  old  parish,  and  see 
to  my  poor  when  I  am  away.* 

And  so  he  was  gone,  and  the 
Archdeacon  was  left  standing  in 
the  road  beside  his  cob,  in  sight 
of  his  wondering  groom,  as  Mr. 
Mordaunt  sped  away  amid  the 
dust.  And  the  Archdeacon  saw 
there  and  then  that  they  had  lost 
the  best  man  in  the  whole  diocese, 
and  like  an  honest  fellow  as  he 
was  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  and 
acted  on  it.  There  is  no  stouter 
champion  of  the  agricultural  poor 
in  the  land  now  than  our  Arch- 
deacon. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Easy  in  a  pony  carriage,  and  he 
stopped  them.  *Iam  going  away,' 
he  said;  'going  away  for  ever. 
Let  us  part  friends,  and  see  to  my 
people  when  I  am  gone.' 

Mrs.  Easy  (who  always  drove) 
whipped  the  pony  and  went  on, 
and  so  Mordaunt  went  on  to  his 
own,  and  they  drove  to  their  place. 
At  this  Christmas  time  let  us  say, 
'  God  forgive  us  all.' 


Christmas  time  in  the  western 
part  of  Ontario  is  a  very  pleasant 
time  indeed.      The   snow  is    set 


hard,  and  you  can  drive  the  most 
beautiful  horses  in  sleighs  from 
one  house  to  another  all  the  night 
through.  Even  in  that  paradise, 
however,  there  are  drawbacks. 
You  get  no  newspapers  for  a  long 
time  together  in  winter,  while 
you  get  more  wolves  than  you 
want. 

In  the  extreme  West,  almost  on 
the  Old  BufEalo  tracks,  was  a 
Christmas  party.  Mr.  Mordaxmt, 
his  son  Charles,  his  son's  wife, 
Mary,  a  baby  of  one  year  old, 
Alice  Mordaunt,  and  some  ser- 
vants, Irisli  all,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  wonder  and  delight  at 
the  astounding  wealth  all  around 
them.  There  was  simply  more 
than  you  could  eat  if  you  put 
your  mind  to  it.  Mr.  Mordaunt 
had  been  away  in  the  sleigh,  late 
in  the  day  preaching,  and  had 
just  come  home. 

Denis  was  bedding  up  the 
horses,  and  Biddy  was  waiting 
for  the  word  to  put  on  the  dinner. 
Some  one  was  wanting;  it  was 
Father  Moriarty. 

'Divvle  a  sowl  of  the  blessed 
cratur  will  be  here  this  night  T 
said  Biddy.  'And  by  the  name 
of  the  cver-blossed  Saint  Patrick, 
hark  to  the  wolves.  The  Mother 
of  God  shield  the  holy  man !' 

'  He'll  come,'  said  Mr.  Mordaimt. 
'  I  left  him  close  by ;  don't  be  a 
fool,  Biddy.' 

*  Sorra  a  one  of  me  would  be  a 
fool,  and  me  living  in  a  heretic's 
house,'  replied  Biddy ;  *  but  I'd 
like  to  be  shrived  this  blessed 
night,  to  pray  the  better  in  the 
morning  for  him  that  needs  all 
our  prayers.* 

'  What  ?'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

'Just  nothing,'  said  Biddy; 
'  hark  to  the  wolves  then.  Whist» 
all  of  you,  there's  one  blowing 
under  the  door  now ;  give  me  the 
broom,  Miss  Mordaunt,'  and  Biddy 
with  infinite  nimbleness  and  dex- 
terity dashed  to  the  door,  and  ajs 
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nearly  as  possible  hit  the  wolf 
oyer  the  head. 

'Bad  cess  to  the  divvle/  she 
said;  'I  nearly  had  him.  And 
the  blessed  father  out  among 
them;'  but  before  she  had  time 
to  blow  off  the  steam,  the  '  blessed 
father '  oi)ened  the  door  again  and 
walked  in,  saying, 

'  Peace  upon  this  house  and  all 
in  it,  Mordaunt ;  this  is  the  most 
splendid  thing  of  modem  times.' 

'What  is  the  most  splendid 
thing  in  modern  times,  yon  Irish 
lunatic  ?'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

'It  is  an  English  lunatic  this 
time,  my  boy,  and  more  power 
to  his  elbow.  The  devil  helps 
heretics.  Here  is  one  of  your 
young  English  lords,  with  his 
doctor,  has  started  from  the 
Pacific  side  and  won  his  way 
across  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Only 
him  and  his  doctor,  and  an  Indian. 
We  shall  make  something  of  you 
English  yet  if  you  attend  to  us.' 

'  It  is  impossible,'  said  Charles 
Mordaunt.  'I  cannot  believe  it 
1^0  man  could  have  done  if 

'  It's  true,  nevertheless,'  said 
the  good  Father,  rather  seriously. 
'Some  said  he  was  a  prig,  and 
perhaps  he  is ;  some  said  he  was 
a  fool,  and  maybe  he  might.  But  to 
disprove  their  words  he  set  a  task 
'before  him  such  as  no  man  ever 
tmdertook.  He  did  not  care  for 
life,  for  they  say  that  a  young 
lady  had  cast  away  his  love:  of 
that  I  know  nothing.  He  has 
won,  however,  and  has  done  a  thing 
which  will  never  be  forgotten.' 

'  Is  he  safe.  Father,'  cried  Alice« 

*  Oh !  yes,  he  is  safe  enough— 
aBd  the  doctor — a  broth  of  a  boy 
of  divilment — and  the  Indian, 
the  grinning  brown  faced  nagur. 
They  are  all  safe  enough.' 

'  Where  are  they  ?'  cried  Alice. 

'They  were  at  the  door  just 
now,  in  the  cold,  among  the 
wolves/  said  Father  Moriarty. 
'But,    maybe  if   they  are    kept 
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there  much  longer  they  will  go  on 
to  another  fann.' 

Alice  threw  the  door  open,  and 
fell  fairly  into  Lord  Barnstaple's 
arms.  Father  Moriarty  kissed 
every  one  all  round,  beginning 
with  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  ending 
with  the  baby  and  the  Indian.  I 
have  little  more  to  tell;  I  fancy 
that  the  story  has  told  itself  by 
this  time.  But  as  a  personal 
matter,  I  should  very  much  havo 
liked  the  Archdeacon,  and  Mr. 
Letmedown  Easy,  to  have  seen 
that  Christmas  party;  it  would 
have  done  the  Archdeacon  good. 
Mr.  Easy  is  a  hopeless  person. 

They  kept  it  up,  I  beg  of  you : 
the  Indian,  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  was  not  allowed  liquor,  but 
the  others  (with  the  exception  of 
the  baby)  had  a  moderate  quantity 
of  hot  wine  and  water ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  deleterious  herb 
tobacco  was  used  to  some  extent. 
Lord  Barnstaple  and  Alice  sat 
side  by  side,  and  Lord  Barnstaple 
sang  a  song  (he  could  no  more 
sing  than  your  grandmother,  but 
did  his  duty).  Father  Moriarty 
sang  the  '  Last  Eose  of  Summer ' 
very  beautifully  and  well — and, 
then,  who  should  sing  but  Mr. 
Mordaunt:  he  sang  'The  Graves 
of  a  Household,'  and  very  well, 
too.  In  short,  in  the  whole  of  our 
good  Queen's  dominions  there  was 
not  a  pleasanter  Christmas  party 
than  there  was  in  that  farm-house 
in  Western  Ontario  that  Christmas 
night:  though  the  cold  was  an 
illimitable  number  of  degrees  be- 
low zero,  and  the  wolves  came  and 
blew  under  the  door  as  soon  as 
Father  Moriarty  began  singing. 

Lord  Barnstaple  was  married  at 
Montreal  by  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Mordaunt;  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  holds  his  present  posi- 
tion, about  which  we  need  say 
nothing.  Mr.  Mordaunt  never  re- 
turned ;  he  says  that,  with  all  its 
faults,  Ontario  is  dearer  to  him 
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than  any  land  in  the  world-  He 
lives  with  bis  eon  Charlee,  who,  if 
he  bad  been  here,  might  have 
been  a  third-rate  clerk.  I  asked 
an  old  friend  the  other  day  what 
Mr.  Mordaunt  was  like  now  ?  Ho 
said,  'A  man  swift  and  eager  in 
doing  good.' 

Father  Moriarty  is  in  great 
trouble  about  the  infallibility  pro- 
nunciation. Ho  will  have  nothing 
fo  do  with  it  at  all.  But  I  think 
that  Father  Moriarty  is  a  man 
who  can  take  very  good  care  of 


himself   in  a  free  conutry.    He 

knows  OS  well  as  we  do,  that  the 
first  real  freedom  dates  from 
Christianity,  and  that  whatever 
Churches  may  have  done  with 
our  Charter  since  then,  our  Charter 
remains  indefeasible.  Christianity 
means  freedom;  and  so  we  may 
wish  both  Father  Moriarty  and 
Mr.  Mordaunt  many  happy  Christ- 
mases,  even  though  the  snow  is 
piled  high  over  the  roof  tree,  and 
the  wolves  are  smelling  and  blow- 
ing round  the  door. 
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THE      WHITE      PALFREY. 
€[  €bxisitnuui  EtgetOr. 

NEVER  was  maiden  wooed  like  Margaret, 
The  *  Pearl  of  Snowdon,' — so  her  lovers  called 
The  damsel,  and  a  thousand  names  beside, 
Which  love  twines  round  the  flower  he  worships  till 
He  binds  it  to  himself;  and  then  farewell 
To  fancy's  flights.    Plain  *  Meg '  is  good  enough 
For  wedded  Margarets ;  or  *  Peg,'  alas  1 
A  peg  to  hang  a  heart  on,  it  may  be, 
Yet  a  sad  fall  from  music  '  Margaret* 

Never  was  maiden  wooed  like  Mai^aret 
So  many  were  her  lovers  that  'twas  said 
Had  those  who  died  for  her  been  pQed  in  mass, 
Another  top  Uke  Snowdon's  would  have  kissed 
The  bending  skies.     One  after  other  went 
His  way,  dismissed,  until  but  two  remained — 
Two  youths  as  obstinate  as  mules,  resolved 
Neither  to  yield  one  jot  unto  his  fellow. 

But  human  patience  tires  of  such  a  strife ; 
And  soon  Was  seen,  by  sundry  sighs  that  spoke 
In  merry  jests  between  the  rival  pair, 
That  one,  at  least,  was  near  surrendering. 

One  day  the  lady  spoke  her  constant  mind. 
She  loved,  she  said,  no  man  so  passing  well 
To  barter  freedom  for  hioL    Best  she  loved 
The  airy  heights  of  mountains  fresh  with  dawn ; 
A  hound  with  footstep  like  the  wind,  a  steed 
Milk-white  as  May  to  amble  o'er  the  plains, 
And  bow  the  supple  neck  to  meet  her  call, 
And  bear  her  far  from  silly  lover's  talk. 

*  Why,  then,'  cried  Herbert,  *  such  a  steed  have  I, 
My  little  sister's  once.     When  poor  May  died 
I  swore  the  creature  should  bear  rein  no  more ; 
None  save  my  cherished  sister's  sylph-like  form 
Should  ever  grace  the  milk-white  *  Maythorn '  steed. 
Yet,  since  thou  wilt  not  listen  to  my  suit. 
And  I  go  forth,  a  smitten  man  through  life, 
Take  thou  my  sister's  palfrey,  Margaret, 
As  a  last  grace  to  one  thou  canst  not  love. 
Nay,  look  not  on  your  lover — he,  I  see, 
Has  favour  found.    He  will  not  say  me  nay. 
I  yield  the  field  to  him.    He's  generous ; 
He  will  not  counsel  you  to  hold  from  me 
This  one  poor  grace,  the  last  I  e'r  shall  ask.' 
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Then  Margaret  fell  to  musing  in  her  mind ; 
And  liking  not  the  gift  from  one  so  tried, 
Sought  out  excuse  to  make  refusal  fiur. 

*  There  is/  she  said, '  a  fate  about  the  steed 
White  palfreys  ever  have  an  evil  name. 
•  I  am  not  fearful ;  yet  I  well  recall 

A  legend  of  a  palfrey  like  to  this 
Which  bore  the  dead,  sweet  May,  whom  well  I  loved.* 

Sudden  alarm  now  paled  young  Albert's  cheek, 
As,  looking  on  the  brother  of  the  dead. 
He  hastily  broke  in :  *  Keep,  keep  the  steed ; 
Keep  it  in  memory  of  a  young  hope  dead. 
Lost  May,  your  sister,  she  who  loved  it,  died. 
Margaret,  whom  too  you  love,  loves  too  the  steed. 
Keep  it  in  memory  of  the  dead  and  lost' 

Then  Herbert  laughed,  but  on  the  tearful  side. 
'  I  know  the  legend  well/  he  said.    '  A  witch 
It  was  who  took  the  palfrey *s  form,  and  bore 
A  bride  in  beauty  up  the  mountain's  side. 
There,  like  a  speck— a  star — a  moment  showed. 
The  crowning  glory  of  old  Snowdon's  peak, 
Till,  on  an  instant  lost  to  sight,  the  bride 
And  milk-white  palfrey  vanished  like  a  dream. 
A  fitting  tale  to  speed  the  Christmas  hours, 
Unworthy  all  to  weigh  with  Margaret 
Margaret,  the  palfrey  must  be  yours.    Whate'cr 
You  will  to  do  with  it,  that  do,  lost  love : 
But  take  at  least  this  one  gift  from  my  hand.' 

So  Margaret,  not  to  pain  a  noble  heart — 

A  right  sound  loyal  heart — took  from  his  hand^ 

The  fatal  *  May  thorn '  by  the  gilded^rein. 

•  ••*•* 

'Twas  on  a  morn  of  Christmas,  crisp  with  dew, 

When  dews  have  hardened  'neath  the  Ice>king's  stroke. 

And,  loosed  by  the  wind's  breath,  fall  rustling  splints 

From  all  the  boughs  that  glitter  in  the  sun. 

Albert  and  Margaret  were  mounted  both. 

She  on  the  lost  May's  palfrey,  white  '  Maythom.' 

It  was  her  first  day's  trial  of  the  steed, 

And  Albert  looked  with  rueful  visage  on 

The  creature's  pettish  pawing  of  the  ground 

And  tossing  of  the  rein  with  lifted  head. 

Smiled  Margaret  on  her  lover  through  the  tear 
That  rose  for  May.    '  My  own  beloved,'  she  said 
(They  were  to  wed  upon  the  close  new  year), 
'  The  thne  is  hallowed  as  our  love  is  hallowed. 
No  evil  spu-it,  it  is  said,  walks  forth 
On  this  blest  day :  what  mischief,  then,  should  fall  ? 
Yet  since  your  fear  is  real,  and  no  sprite 
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A  pressing  incubus  of  pain  to  you — 
Either  I  will  forego  this  Christmas  ride, 
Or  you  shall  bear  the  sacred  mistletoe, 
Whose  power  can  scare  all  evil  fate  away. 
Gome,  come,  the  mistletoe  will  serve  our  need. 
See !  here  I  pluck  it  from  a  dead  bough  down.' 

The  phrase  was  ominous,  and  wished  unsaid 
As  soon  as  uttered.    But  the  smile  had  won. 
Brave  Albert  took  the  sprig,  and  fixed  it  firm 
Within  the  collar  of  his  hunting  vest. 
And  fair  the  two  went  forth,  like  youth  and  hope  ,* 
Soon  to  be  parted,  too,  like  hope  and  youth. 

The  winds  were  out,  like  hounds  at  fullest  cry ; 
The  dead  trees  lifted  up  their  arms,  dismayed  ; 
And  shifting  clouds  rode  up  the  sky,  till  seemed 
The  quivering  sun,  like  to  a  light  blown  out. 
Great  Snowdon  seemed  to  call  them  from  his  heights 
To  come  and  stand  above  the  winds  of  mom, 
And  watch  the  wild  world  rocking  at  his  feet, 
As  swayed  the  cedars  with  a  swoop  and  fall, 
Like  giant  eagles  dropped  to  earth  for  prey. 

Along  the  mountain-side  the  two  pressed  on, 

Margaret's  white  feather  shedding  silvery  down 

Along  the  horse-path.    Soon  the  fetal  wind, 

Whirling  in  eddies,  caught  the  loose-flung  folds 

Of  the  long  trailing  riding-garb  she  wore. 

Like  flapping  sails  that  beat  upon  a  mast 

White-lifted  o'er  the  seas,  the  flying  folds 

Beat  round  her  limbs,  and  struck  the  mettled  sides 

Of  that  white  palfrey,  long  unused  to  bear 

Such  airy  freight  of  beauty.    Up  the  side 

Of  the  huge  mountain,  swift  in  mad  career. 

Started  the  palfrey.    Up,  too,  spurred,  all  pale, 

The  bridegroom  Albert,  mad  in  eager  chase 

Of  that  fidr  *  Pearl  of  Snowdon,'  soon  to  set 

Its  beauty  on  the  crown  of  yon  great  king 

Of  mountains,  thence  to  roll,  like  some  soft  tear 

Dropped  from  heaven's  face,  and  melt,  perchance,  to  earth. 

Oh,  strife  of  Love  with  Death !     Oh,  mighty  heart 
That  beats  against  the  barriers  of  this  world. 
Away  upon  the  wild  winds  mount  and  go. 
And  win  your  love  from  loss — your  bride  from  death ! 

She  turned  and  looked  a  silent,  scared  farewell 
On  that  pale  hunter  following  in  her  track. 
The  courage-giving  smile  he  psdd  her  back 
Kept  her  still  seated,  clinging  to  the  steed. 
Onward  he  lashed  until  his  spurs  grew  red, 
And  the  galled  bay  he  rode,  with  sudden  plunge, 
Leaped  to  the  rescue. 


The  WhiU  Poi/rey. 

Neck  and  neck  they  go 
For  one  brief  instant    Then  with  sudden  snatch 
He  [riucks  her  from  her  saddle  to  his  breast ; 
Next  curbs  with  suddea  hand  his  jaded  bay, 
Down  roll  the  three  to  earth,  bridegroom,  and  steed, 
And  feinting  prey  of  beauty,  torn  from  death. 

The  dying  bay  gave  one  great  gasp— and  died. 

But  risng  woundless  from  his  perilous  fall. 

The  lover  to  his  quick  heart  clasped  the  bride, 

And  let  the  world  swim  round.     There,  resting  prone 

Upon  the  kindly  sward,  the  pair  beheld 

The  flying  mischief  dart  its  onward  way 

Even  to  the  topmost  brink  of  Snowdon's  range. 

A  moment  'gainst  the  sky  a  flying  mane 

Streamed  o'er  the  cloudlands  like  a  streaming  cloud. 

Then  vanished  like  a  sun-departed  mist. 

When  mom,  late  teariiil  on  the  h«ghts  with  dew, 

Turns  to  the  sun^  first  kiss. 

Still,  from  that  day. 
When  angry  winds  have  roughed  the  clouds  &r  o'er 
The  peaks  of  Snowdon,  and  the  flying  drift 
Of  scattered  vapour  streaks  the  open  blue 
Of  ether  on  a  sun-blown  Christmas  morn. 
The  wedded  lovers  mark  the  streaming  cloud, 
And  see  the  flying  steed  that  flying  once 
Flew  in  death's  face,  and  live  that  morn  anew. 
And  never  more  the  beauty  of  the  hills 
Took  rein  along  the  fearful  mountain  side; 
But,  seated  low  in  happy  motherhood, 
On  the  unshaded  sward  at  set  of  sun. 
Told  to  her  children  tales  of  Christ mastidcs, 
And  happy  homes,  and  fireside  gatherings ; 
But  on  the  Palfrey  Legend  she  was  mute. 
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AN   AFTEB-DINNEB   CONVERSATION. 

By  the  Author  op  the  *  Habvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye,'  &c. 


A  CERTAIN  couplet  in  Tenny- 
son's 'Miller's  Danghter'  has 
always  taken  my  fancy  vastly,  as 
suggestive  of  exceeding  geniality 
and  cosiness,  and  as  chiming  in 
"wiih  my  own  propensities  and 
liabits;  it  is  this: — 

*  In  after-dinner  talk 
Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine.' 

To  my  idea,  this  time  is  certainly 
the  best  time  of  all  for  a  pleasant, 
genial,  animated  talk.  Some  men 
{especially  if  smokers)  might  put 
in  a  claim  for  a  later  hour.  Let 
the  tea  have  disappeared,  they 
would  say;  let  the  piano  have 
been  closed,  and  the  row  of  ser- 
vants have  filed  out  from  family 
prayers ;  let  the  group  of  candle- 
sticks in  the  hall  have  diminished, 
by  the  number  of  the  girls ;  and, 
last,  let  Fater&milias  have  selected 
his  peculiar  electrio-plated,  have 
made  his  final  trot,  with  a  small 
collection  of  books  tmder  his  arm, 
into  his  study,  and,  having  de- 
livered a  last  x)arting  admonition 
against  sitting  up  late,  have 
creaked  up  the  stairs  to  bed.  And 
then  let  us  rub  our  hands  in  pro- 
spective glee;  collar  the  lamp, 
descend  the  stairs,  pile  logs  on 
the  wide  kitchen  fire,  draw  chairs 
and  settles  about  it,  select  cigars 
from  proffered  cases,  load  and  ram 
down  every  variety  of  pipe — and 
talk  from  eleven  till  two ! 

I  grant  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  this  time,  and  I — 
though  no  smoker — ^have  enjoyed 
such  subterranean  talks,  and  so 
am,  in  a  measure,  tolerably  im- 
partial. And  I  still  say,  give  me 
the  after-dinner  hour  (my  wife, 
looking  over  this,  remarks,  '  Be- 
cau9e  you  men  are  alone,  and  can 


have  all  the  talk  to  yourselves'). 
But,  no.  The  discussion  shall 
begin,  in  scattered  guerilla  shots, 
at  dinner-time,  skirmishing  parties 
shall  close,  now  and  then,  at 
dessert,  while  the  ladies  remain; 
and  then,  when  the  last  white 
skirt  has  floated  through  the 
open  door,  we  draw  in  all  our 
forces,  and  the  engagement  begins 
in  earnest.  The  evening  is  warm, 
and  the  window  open,  and  there  is 
an  unnoticed,  but  felt,  background 
to  our  talk,  of  moving  leaves,  and 
flecked  sky,  and  twittering  birds. 
A  moderate  sip  of  Madeira  now 
and  then  gives  us  something,  be- 
sides talking,  to  do:  you  trifle 
with  a  few  strawberries,  or  open  a 
peach,  as  the  case  may  be,  while 
the  Herminius  and  Mamilius  of 
the  evening  are  at  it. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  dis- 
putants should  have  the  power  of 
keeping  their  temper,  even  while 
arguing  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence, and  some  excitement.  But 
if  they  do  wax  a  little  over-warm,  it 
is  one  advantage  of  the  after-dinner 
hour  that  an  iron  destiny  is  bring- 
ing on  tea,  and  that  the  host  will 
certainly  rise,  but  a  little  sooner  or 
a  little  later,  and  bring  the  debate  to 
an  end.  And  then  there  are  the 
said  tea,  and  the  softening,  genial 
influence  of  ladies,  and  the  calming 
power  of  music,  to  restore  the 
mind  to  its  equable  tone.  Here, 
I  think,  is  one  decided  advantage 
of  my  hour  over  the  night  as- 
semblage, whose  discussions,  how- 
ever over-vehement,  may  be  in- 
definitely prolonged. 

I  like  a  talk  after  dinner,  with 
men  about  my  equals  in  age,  sta- 
tion, experience.  I  would  rather 
not  be  the  only  young  man  among 
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a  senate  of  ancients,  nor  the  only 
curate  among  a  company  of  rectors. 
I  like  to  be  able  to  give  and  take, 
freely,  and  without  restraint,  or 
necessity  of  neither  speaking  nor 
being  spoken  to  except  with  a  kind 
of  deferential  protest.  Apropos  of 
this,  I  have  been  always  charmed 
with  the  story  of  the  two  neigh- 
bours, who,  though  always  capital 
friends,  disagreed  on  almost  every 
point,  and  never  met  without  a 
desperate  quarrel  in  argument. 
At  last,  one  lent  the  other  money, 
and,  alas !  henceforth  all  the  fun 
was  gone !  All  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  had  left  the  ale  of  their  talk, 
and  it  was  never  drawn  otherwise 
than  quiet,  tame,  and  flat;  and 
dwindled,  indeed,  into  the  very 
smallest  beer.  The  obliged  man 
always,  now,  deferred  and  agreed, 
until,  at  last,  his  friend,  driven 
frantic,  cried  out  in  a  heat, '  Hither 
contradict  me,  or  pay  met'  And, 
for  myself,  I  own  that  I  do  like  to 
be  able  civilly,  but  positively,  to 
contradict  a  friend. 

These  after-dinner  talks  are,  I 
find  (to  specify  one  advantage), 
almost  the  best  clerical  meetings, 
when,  that  is,  the  company  con- 
sists only  or  chiefly  of  clergymen. 
For  unless  it  be  kept  strictly  to  a 
few  quite  intimate  friends,  the  re- 
gular clerical  meeting  is  apt  to  be 
formal  and  somewhat  staid;  de- 
generating, if  the  number  be  large, 
into  a  regular  series  of  speech- 
making,  in  which  the  few  join,  and 
the  more  part  remain  silent;  in 
which,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  order 
or  rule  of  speaking  must  be  kept. 
Now,  I  contend,  it  is  hateful  to  be 
tied  down  to  this  speaking  once 
for  all  in  your  turn.    In  talk — 

'  Thought  leaps  out  to  wed  with  thoaght,' 

and  you  want  to  interrupt,  to  put 
in  your  say,  just  when  it  is  appro- 
priate. Your  flint  gave  out  a  spark, 
at  the  minute,  which  you  cannot 


keep  alight  nor  reproduce  when 
the  occasion  has  passed.  And  the 
surging,  swaying  stream  of  words 
soon  passes  by  the- point  at  which 
you  stood,  and  inexorably  closes 
the  opening  at  which  you  would 
have  slipped  in.  It  is  bad  enough 
when  there  are  no  external  fetters, 
to  have  to  sit  with  some  word  a 
tiptoe  on  your  lips  that  you  are 
quite  feverish  to  let  loose;  bad 
enough  to  make  false  start  after 
false  start,  and  to  watch,  at  last, 
the  talk  roll  by  to  some  other 
point ;  and  to  be  obliged,  in  sUent 
mortification,  to  have  to  swallow 
the  good  thing  which  has  now, 
you  perceive,  become  out  of 
date. 

For  spark  kindles  spark,  and 
talk  begets  talk ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  my  hour  that 
even  the  reserved,  the  apathetic, 
and  the  silent  have,  by  the  time 
of  its  arrival,  been  subject  to  the 
unbending  influence  of  the  genial 
converse,  and  society,  and  fare,, 
which  made  part  of  the  preceding 
dinner,  and  are  rendered  suffi.- 
ciently  susceptible  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  interchange  of  thrust 
and  fence,  to  have  no  choice  but 
to  catch  up  a  foil,  and  slip  now 
and  then  into  the  melee.  Even 
the  apathetic  and  conmionplace 
are  thus  wrought  upon;  and 
for  the  good  thinkers,  and  talkers, 
why,  that  preparatory  mixing 
with  their  kind,  male  and  female 
(both  elements  are  valuable,  if  not 
indispensable,  in  this  preparatory 
stage),  has  flowed  over  the  plate 
of  their  perception,  leaving  it  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  to  the  least 
gleam  of  meaning,  or  shade  of 
thought,  or  twig  or  leaf  of  ex- 
pression in  the  views  and  subjects 
that  are  successively  placed  before 
the  camera  of  the  mind.  Talk  is 
nothing,  if  you  may  not  say  whai 
you  like,  when  you  like — consist- 
ently, I  need  not  add,  with  de- 
cency and  civility.     For — 
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*  If  thou  be  master-gnnner,  spend  not  all 
That  thon  canst  speak,  at  once ;  but 
husband  it, 
And  give  men  turns  of  speech.     Do 
not  forestall, 
By  laTishness,  thine  own  and  others' 
wit. 
As  if  thou  mad'st  thj  will.     A  civil 

gu^t 
Will  no  more  talk  all,  than  eat  all  the 
feast.' 

However,  I  must  own,  I  give 
rather  the  preference  for  pleasure, 
if  not  for  profit,  too,  to  meetings 
that  are  not  wholly  clerical.  I  like 
a  lay  element ;  I  like  to  get  other 
points  of  view  than  my  own. 
And  it  has  been  well-observed,  by 
a  deep  thinker,  and  able  speaker 
(whose  voice  comes  to  ns  now  from 
the  other  side  of  a  broad  Biver), 
that  we  clergy  are  apt  to  get  into 
the  way  of  looking  at  things  only 
from  our  own  standing-point.  We 
are  in  danger,  if  we  mix  only  with 
one  another,  of  becoming  narrow- 
minded,  of  not  making  allowance 
for — perhaps,  of  being  incax)a- 
citated  from  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  different  appearance 
which  the  same  object  presents 
to  other  men,  from  their  other 
points  of  view  —  the  lawyer's 
Btanding-i)oint,  the  merchant's, 
the  soldier's.  Whereas  we  ought 
to  compare  and  to  correct  mu- 
tually, and  so  all  would  get  a 
wider,  larger,  view  of  things. 
This  applies,  in  a  degree,  to  all, 
but  especially,  I  think,  to  those 
whose  very  profession  and  work 
confine  them  mainly  to  one  sphere, 
and  who  are  also  much  in  their 
study,  with  their  books.  There- 
fore I  like  some  intelligent,  re- 
verent-minded, large-hearted  lay- 
men to  be  of  our  company ;  and  I 
do  not  want  them  always  to  agree 
with  me ;  I  like  to  hear  the  grounds 
of  their  disagreement,  and,  by  the 
comparison  of  talk,  to  get  to  see 
how  far  mutual  modifications  and 
explanations  will  set  us  at  one; 
and,  if  not,  where  we  stop  short. 


and  why  we  differ.  And  cer- 
tainly, be  it  remarked,  you  will 
lose  all  the  benefit  of  talk,  if  your 
endeavour  in  it  be  only  to  conquer 
in  argument,  to  prove  yourself 
right,  and  not  to  find  out  with 
whom  really  lies  the  truth : — 

^Mark  what  another  says;   for  many 
are 
Full  of  themselves,  and  answer  their 
own  notion. 
Take  all  into  thee;  then,  with  equal 
care, 
Balance  each  di*am  of  reason,  like  a 
potion. 
If  truth  be  with  thy  friend,  be  with 

them  both ; 
Share  in  the  conquest,  and  confess  a 
troth.* 

I  mean  to  set  down  what  I  can 
recollect,  of  such  a  talk  as  these 
of  which  I  speak,  held  on  an 
autunm  evening  last  year.  Such 
talks  are  no  new  things:  they 
have  been  often  held,  and  often 
admirably  written  down,  still  this 
mode  of  airing  a  subject  is,  I  take  it, 
still  open  to  new  comers ;  and  it 
shall  not  be  called  plagiarism 
merely  to  claim  a  share  in  the 
use  of  a  vehicle  of  expression  the 
most  common  and  natural  to  all. 
My  living  conversations,  at  my 
little  cure,  do  not  provoke  or 
invite  comparisons  with  the  after- 
dinner  talk  at  the  Squire's.  So 
neither  shall  comparisons  with 
other  coversations,  be  thought 
necessary,  because  the  fancy  takes 
me  to  embalm  one  of  these  inter- 
changes of  thought,  and  to  seek 
for  them  a  shelf  in  the  growing 
pyramid  of  this  magazine. 

The  season,  then,  is  Autumn; 
the  time,  after  dinner.  The  win- 
dow is  open,  the  table  is  round,  the 
party  is  small.  The  ladies  have 
cast  a  momentary  gloom  (this  will 
set  me  right  with  them)  by  theiv 
dejyarture.  Still,  I  pass  over  to 
my  wife's  place;  or,  stay,  I  re- 
member, on  that  evening  we 
vacate  the  dinner-table  in  favour 
of  a  bow-window,  and  place  the 
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Madeira  on  an  OYal  tabic  in  the 
recess ;  and,  fonr  in  number,  settle 
ourselves  down,  and  thus  proceed 
'with  the  'discussion  in  progress. 
The  broad  quiet  Wye  winds  under- 
neath ;  beyond  it,  slope  up  depths 
of  wheat,  flushed  with  that  intense 
gold  that  only  lasts  about  a  week, 
and  closed  in  with  the  peculiarly 
orude  dark  green  that — partly  by 
contrast,  partly  from  the  complete 
maturity,  at  this  time,  of  the 
leaves — the  hedges,  and  trees  now 
wear.  Besides  the  gold  wheat- 
iields,  there  spread  out  sheets  of 
white  barley,  and  pale  jjasture 
land,  and  fields  tinged  with  the 
faint  purple  of  the  second  crop  of 
olover.  Half  the  wheat  in  the 
nearest  field  stands  in  sheaves; 
the  barley  lies  in  prostrate  rows, 
in  one  not  far  away;  there  is  a 
oart  heaped  with  com,  and  patient 
horses,  and  busy  men  about  it. 
The  low  of  cattle,  the  thud  of  the 
ferry-boat,  the  caw  of  gathering 
rooks,  and  the  cheery,  calm,  un- 
obtrusive, though  interrupted 
song  of  the  robin,  are  the  sounds 
A^hich  make  a  background,  more 
quiet  than  silence  would  be,  for 
our  talk.  Great  trees  edge  the 
river ;  a  mansion  rises  above  them, 
opposite,  a  little  to  the  right ;  and 
I  can  just  see  the  spire  of  my 
church,  beyond  them,  a  mile 
away. 

I  give  the  scene,  partly  to  please 
myself;  partly  because,  insensibly, 
the  expression  of  our  thought  is 
moulded  and  influenced  by  the 
objects  which  surround  it.  I  think 
that  there  would  have  been  a 
diflference,  hardly  perceptible  very 
likely,  but  real,  in  the  very  tone 
of  our  thoughts  and  its  expression, 
had  our  conversation  taken  place, 
8ay,  in  a  London  dining-room,  in 
one  of  a  row  of  tall  dingy  Bouses, 
in  a  quiet  street,  with  a  prosi)ect  of 
nothing  but  the  same  sedate,  dingy, 
expressionless  houses  over  the  way, 
and  the  consciousness  that  streets 


of  such  yet  lay  beyond  those;  and 
with,  for  sound,  a  background  of 
an  occasional  organ,  or  a  street- 
band  with  trombone  buzzing  at 
intervals  like  a  huge  bluebottle 
caught  by  the  wing  in  a  spider's 
web;  or  a  cry  of  'Cat's  meat, 
meat !'  or  the  receding  rumble  of 
a  cab.  I  believe  that,  could  the 
conversation  have  possibly  taken 
place  under  both  circumstances, 
and  been  noted  down,  a  comparison 
would  have  brought  out  the  little 
niceties  of  difference  which  I  shall-' 
not  attempt  to  describe,  but  which, 
I  feel  sure,  are,  by  its  surroundings, 
impressed  upon  the  debate. 

Our  talk  had,  before  the  ladies 
left,  already  become  animated,  the 
subject  being  (what  I  contended 
to  be)  certain  grave  disadvantages 
of  our  state  of  Society :  the  little- 
nesses and  meannesses  which  fol- 
lowed and  attended — ^necessarily 
Spenser  held  —  unnecessarily,  I 
protested — upon  our  somewhat 
artificial  life,  and  crowded  civili- 
zation, and  the  nice  distinctions 
of  wealth,  rank,  &c.  And,  the 
little  disturbance  of  the  ladies' 
departure  having  subsided,  wo 
tackled  to  with  fresh  ardour.  Ex- 
cepting Smith,  we  were  all,  for- 
merly, college  friends ;  Smith  and 
myself  are  clergymen;  Norman 
and  Spenser,  laynien;  the  former 
the  medical  man  of  my  dis- 
trict; the  latter  an  ex-barrister, 
retired,  and  settled  upon  his  own 
estate. 

Hardwiche,  '  Say  what  you 
please,  I  keep  to  my  point.  It 
is  possible  to  have  advantages, 
without  great  disadvantages;  ar- 
mies have  marched,  ere  now, 
without  camp  followers;  ships 
have  their  gathering  of  weeds  and 
shells  scraped  off  on  coming  into 
port,  so  that  neither  of  these 
similes  beat  me.  And  it  is  the 
part  of  idleness,  not  of  wisdom, 
to  sit  down  content  with  any 
abuse.' 
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Norman.  'There's  a  vast  deal 
of  truth  in  what  Hardwiche  says, 
I  am  convinced/  though  I  do  not 
say  that  I  agree  with  him  alto- 
gether. There  are,  no  doubt, 
certain  distinctions  and  barriers 
necessary,  and  which  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  overstep. 
Still  there  are,  surely,  some  smaller 
etiquettes  and  conventionalities 
that  will  not  bear  a  calm,  wide, 
dispassionate  searching  into.' 

Hardwiche.  *  They  are  the  curse 
of  the  land ;  they  more  than  half 
counterbalance  the  great  advan- 
tages of  our  high  civilization; 
they  narrow  the  mind  and  the 
heart;  they  degrade  the  idea  of 
the  brotherhood  of  men,  not  to 
say,  of  Christians;  they  inter- 
pose an  unpassable  barrier  be- 
tween beings  of  like  blood,  of 
like  feelings,  of  like  sympathies, 
of  like  hopes  and  fears,  of  like 
immortal  destinies ;  they ' 

Spenser,  '  Stop,  my  dear  fellow; 
you  run  on  too  fast ;  besides,  you 
must  not  preach  a  sermon  now. 
I  think  the  talk  sprang,  at  first, 
from  a  contention  with  Miss  Tracy 
about  pews ;  though  many  points 
have  arisen  since  then,  many  mem- 
bers of  your  family  of  grievances. 
Take  pews,  however.  Do  you  really 
mean  to  say  that  you  would  advo- 
cate Lord  Helmsley,  from  the 
house  over  there,  sitting  down 
in  the  aisle  between  an  old  bundle 
of  a  woman  who  never  washes, 
for  fear  of  feeling  the  cold,  and 
some  Hodge  who  exhales  essence 
of  mille-boots,  and  extrait  de  bad 
smoke  and  corduroys  ?  I  put  the 
case  at  its  strongest.' 

NcrTnan,  '  I  did  not  understand 
Hardwiche  to  be  either  supposing 
or  treating  of  that  case.' 

Hardwiche.  *  You  are  right,  Nor- 
man. It  would  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  itself,  and  the  discussion 
would  bring  in,  necessarily,  deeper 
and  graver  arguments  and  autho- 
litieB  than  we  are  dealing  with 


now.  But  just  say,  if  you  will, 
what  your  impression  of  my  mean- 
ing was  ?' 

Norman.  'I  imagine' that  you 
were  talking  more  of  the  little — 
I  can't  help  calling  them,  with 
you,  unnecessary  and  unmeaning 
distinctions,  separations,  and  jea- 
lousies, which  exist  especially  in 
the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
and,  most  of  all,  in  societies  and 
parishes  within  business  distance 
of  London.' 

Hardwiche.  'Exactly;  the  kind 
of  thing  which  Dickens  has  so  well 
drawn  in  his  account  in  "Pick- 
wick," of  the  ball  at  Bochester.  I 
have  the  book  in  the  room ;  stop, 
here  it  is.  Ah  1  in  this  one  pas- 
sage there  is  expressed  a  great 
deal  of  what  I  mean : 

'  "  Dockyard  people  of  upper 
rank  don't  know  dockyard  people 
of  lower  rank;  dockyard  people 
of  lower  rank  don't  know  small 
gentry;  small  gentry  don't  know 
tradespeople;  commissioner  don't 
know  anybody." 

'  But  the  whole  scene  is  ad- 
mirable; often  you  could  per- 
fectly match  it  in  real  life;  and 
shades  of  the  state  of  feeling  are 
perceptible  more  or  less  every- 
where nowadays,  even  when  the 
exhibition  of  it  is  rather  less 
gross.     Here  again : 

'  "  '  What's  Mr.  Smithie  ?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Tracy  Tupman.' " 

'"'Something  in  the  yard,'  re- 
plied the  stranger.  Mr.  Smithie 
bowed  deferentially  to  Sir  Thomas 
Clubber ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber 
acknowledged  the  salute  with  con- 
scious condescension.  Lady  Club- 
ber took  a  telescopic  view  of  Mrs. 
Smithie  and  family  through  her 
eye-glass,  and  Mrs.  Smithie  stared 
in  her  turn  at  Mrs.  Somebody  else, 
whose  'husband  was  not  in  the 
dockyard  at  all." 

'  Compare  with  this  the  bearing 
of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  in  the 
Idylls :— 
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*  Then  the  great  knight,  the  darling  of 
the  court, 
Loved  of  the  loveliest,  into  that  rnde 

hall 
Stept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half 

disdain 
Hid  under  grace^  as  in  a  smaller  time, 
\    But  kindly  man  moving   among    his 
kind.' 

Spen&er.  '  How  spitefully,  and 
with  what  eyil  relish  he  gave  that 
*\8maller  time!"  But  I  am  glad, 
Hordwiche,  that  you  gave  that 
last  quotation.  It  exactly  ex- 
presses my  case.  It  is  easy 
enough,  no  doubt,  where  there  is 
u  real  chasm  of  severance,  in  rank, 
&c.,  to  waive  that  superiority; 
and  you  are  safe  in  descending, 
and,  still  more,  in  hiding  the  fact 
that  you  are  descending ;  because 
your  condescension  is  sure  not  to 
be  taken  advantage  of,  or,  because, 
if  it  be,  you  can  retire  across  the 
chasm  again.  But  the  case  is 
quite  different,  where,  a  real  dis- 
parity or  dissimilarity  existing, 
class  shades  into  class,  like  tint 
into  tint  in  a  bundle  of  wool; 
and,  the  concession  made,  retreat 
would  be  awkward,  if  not  im- 
possible. Practically,  you  mtut 
keep  to  yourself,  and  keep  people 
in  their  places,  say  I,  and  it  is 
Quixotic  to  oppose  facts  with  an 
ideal  theory  of  what  things  ought 
to  be.' 

Norman,  '  You  a  little  beg  the 
question  by  calling  it  an  ideai 
theory.' 

Smith.  '  Does  Hardwiche  mean 
to  say  that  men  of  refinement,  of 
taste,  of  education  —  gentlemen, 
in  fact — are  to  fraternize,  to  be 
intimate,  and  hail-fellow-well-met, 
with  —  pardon  the  expression, 
'Hardwiche,  I  know  you  hate  it, 
but  it  expresses  my  meaning;— 
snobs?  Fancy  my  sitting  now 
with  Messrs.  Thump,  Bump,  and 
Clatter,  over  this  wine,  in  this 
room ;  a  perfect  litter  of  H's  upon 
the  fioor ;  and  no  two  ideas  of  mine 
tallying  with  two  ideas  of  theirs. 


I  own  I  am  on  the  opposition 
benches.' 

Hardwiche.  '  I  Inean  nothing  of 
the  kind.  But  you  can  be  civil 
and  courteous  to  a  person,  with- 
out being  intimate  with  him. 
There  is  a  middle  course  between 
staring  at  a  man  as  though  you 
were  denizens  of  different  planets, 
and  making  him  your  bosom 
friend.' 

Spenser,  'These  are  but  gene- 
rals. Descend  to  particulars, 
man !     An  instance,  an  instance !' 

Hardwiche.  'Well,  I  will  give 
you  an  instance.  A  lady,  a  friend 
of  mine,  came  with  her  husband, 
soon  after  their  marriage,  to  a 
living  to  which  he  had  just  been 
presented.  Mrs.  Smithies,  the 
banker's  wife,  calls  upon  her,  and 
is  very  (not  to  say,  obtrusively) 
gracious  and  condescending.  A 
ring  at  the  bell,  and  Mrs.  Phelps, 
the  attorney's  wife,  is  announced. 
Mrs.  S.  still  stays  on,  but,  seem- 
ingly, in  perfect  unconsciousness 
of  the  entrance  of  a  third  party 
into  the  room.  The  hostess  find£ 
her  position  rather  awkward,  hav- 
ing to  keep  up  an  alternate  con- 
versation with  two  people,  neither 
of  whom  seems  in  the  least  aware 
of  the  other's  presence.  So,  know- 
ing that  they  are,  at  least,  fellow- 
parishioners,  and  imconscious  of, 
or,  still  (better,  regardless  of  the 
ways  of  this  small  state  of  things 
in  which  we  live  nowadays — she 
introduces,  with  a  graceful,  "  Of 
course  you  know,"  Mrs.  Phelps  to 
Mrs.  Smithies.  Oh,  the  look  she  got  1 
Mrs.  S.,  after  a  scarcely  perceptible 
bow  of  the  head,  leaves  the  house ; 
and  sits  down  and  indites  a  grave 
lecture  upon  the  ignorance  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
evinced  by  such  an  enormous  mis- 
take as  that  of  introducing  to  each 
other  two  morning  callers.' 

Smith.  '  Well,  I  think  there  was 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.' 

Spenser.  'I  don't.  I  think  Mrs.  S. 
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perfectly  and  entirely  right. 
Fancy,  in  a  small  town^  haying  to 
know  eyerybody,  whether  yon  care 
to  know  them  or  not  And  Mrs.  S., 
had  she  wished  to  haye  made  Mrs. 
P.'s  acquaintance,  had  had  it  in 
her  choice  to  haye  called.  There- 
fore yonr  fHend  really  forced  an 
acquaintance  ni)on  her,  and  took 
away  her  free  will.' 

Smith.  '  Certainly,  there  would 
be  an  awkwardness  in  their  meet- 
ing afterwards,  which  there  was 
not  before.  Now,  if  Mrs.  S.  did 
not  bow,  it  wonld  be  rude,  which, 
before,  it  was  not ;  and  yet  she  did 
not  want  to  keep  up  the  acquaint- 
ance.' 

Norman.  '  I  did  not  understand 
Hardwiche  to  say  that  any  ac- 
quaintance, or,  at  least,  approach 
to  intimacy,  was  rendered  neces- 
sary. It  seems  that  only  an  awk- 
wardness, not  to  say  a  yulgar 
discourtesy,  was  remoyed.' 

Spenser.  '"There's  Norman,  as, 
usual,  the  bottle-holder  of  our 
ring ;  or  the  Libra  of  our  Zodiac. 
He  sees  all  [fair,  says  little,  but 
woe  betide  you  if  you  yenture  an 
tmguarded  statement,  or  go  a  little 
beyond  mathematical  exactness  in 
the  heat  of  an  argument,  or  the 
Tiyidness  of  metaphor.  I  hate  such 
a  cold-blooded,  dangerous  animal. 
He  sits,  like  a  dog,  blinking  its 
eyes  tnmquilly  in  its  kennel ;  but 
I  pity  you,  if  you  just  step  within 
reach  of  its  chain.' 

Smith.  '  Or  like  a  wicket-keeper, 
not  Lockyerwas  more  deadly,  if  you 
do  but  step  one  inch  out  of  your 
ground  to  meet  the  ball.' 

Norman.  *  You  flatter  me.  Let 
me  call  myself,  if  I  may  yenture  to 
do  so,  the  umpire,  who  stands,  bat 
in  hand,  and  steps  forward  to  pro- 
nounce on  a  foul  hit,  or  a  no  ball, 
or  a  wide,' 

Speruer.  'Exactly;  we  accept  it. 
And,  recollect,  the  umpire  is  silent, 
unless  appealed  to.' 

Sardwiehe,  'Very  well  thought 


of,  since  his  yoice  seems  to  be 
adyerse  to  yourself.  But  I  inter- 
pose, and  beg  him  to  consider 
himself  as  appealed  to,  wheneyer 
he  sees  aught  loose  or  unfair.  But 
this  side-wind  of  personality  has 
blown  off  the  bails;  umpire,  set 
them  up,  giye  me  guard,  and  let 
us  proceed.' 

Spenser.  'There  is  already  a 
shooter  en  the  way,  that  will  un- 
settle your  bails  again,  I  fear. 
I  haye  said,  and  I  say,  that  Mrs. 
Clei^yman  put  her  foot  into  it,  in 
that  introduction  case,  and  that 
your  instance  has  broken  down. 
Why  is  Mrs.  Banker  to  be  com- 
pelled, will  she  nill  she,  to  know 
Mrs.  Attorney?  Why,  I  ask — 
and  Echo  answers.  Why  ?' 

Hardwiche.  '  Now,  really,  this  is 
too  rich.  Blinded  by  the  foggy 
atmosphere  in  which  you  are  con- 
tent to  liye,  you  utterly  miss  the 
gist  of  the  matter.  My  good  man 
of  the  world,  for  what  conceiyably 
tolerable  or  decent  reason  should 
she  object  to  knowing  her  ?  Not 
as  an  intimate  friend ;  against  that 
we  haye  guarded.  But  just  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  behaye  towards 
her  with  common  decency.  Just 
so  far,  at  least,  as  they  could  get 
on  together ; — ^granting  that  there 
were  really  such  a  deep  gulf  be- 
tween all  their  tastes,  their  sym- 
pathies, and  entire  nature ;  grant- 
ing one  to  be  all  refinement,  and 
the  other  all  yulgarity;  just  so 
&r,  at  any  rate,  as  a  bow,  and 
a  courteous  word  at  meeting, 
goes.  Just  so  far  as  to  ayoid  such 
an  anomalous,  detestable  state  of 
things,  as  the  case  of  two  neigh- 
bours and  parishioners,  obliged,  at 
least,  in  this  instance,  to  meet 
weekly  as  equals  on  one  Day,  in 
one  House  in  the  parish,  sitting 
together  in  the  room  of  a  common 
friend,  and  staring  at  one  another 
with  as  much  fellow-feeling,  sym- 
pathy, or  ciyility,  as  Gog  and 
Magog,  or  two  Chinese  images; 
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and  reminding  ono  of  Punch  and 
Toby,  when  innocently  introduced 
to  each  other.  Just  so  far  as  not 
to  be  a  scandal  upon  Christendom, 
not  to  say,  upon  humanity.  Just 
so  far ' 

Spenser,  '  We  are  out  of  breath. 
I  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  ad  I 
often  have  occasion  to  say,  that 
yours  is  only  the  clergyman's 
point  of  view.' 

BardwicJie.  '  I  dare  say  it  may 
be;  you  know  I  own  a  danger 
in  this.  But  to  say  that  mine  is 
the  clergyman's  view  does  not 
touch  my  argimaent,  unless  you 
can  also  prove  that  it  is  the  wrong 
view. 

Smith,  'Hear,  hear!' 

Spenser.  '  Et  tu,  Brute  f  I  mean 
to  say,  Hardwiche,  that  of  course, 
I  agree,  it  would  be  intolerable 
for  clergymen  and  their  families 
to  keep  up  this — perhaps  anoma- 
lous, but,  I  maintain,  necessary 
state  of  things.  But  you  must 
not  bind  every  one  by  clergy- 
men's rules.  Ah!  here  comes 
Umpire.' 

Norman,  '  T  certainly  think  that 
Hardwiche  ought  to  admit  that 
the  obligation  is  stricter  upon  the 
clergyman  than  upon  the  layman. 
But  I  submit  that  the  difiference 
is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind* 

Smith.  *  Let  me  say  here  what 
has  often  struck  me.  I  am  a 
clergyman,  you  will  say,  and 
therefore  egotistic  in  this  idea.  Still, 
I  say,  with  Hardwiche,  if  true, 
accept  what  I  say ;  if  false,  reject 
it ;  but  base  your  rejection  on  its 
being  false,  not  on  its  being  egotistic. 
I  think,  then,  that  the  clergy  are 
a  wonderfully  useful  link  between 
all  classes.  They  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  smooth  down 
differences,  and  reconcile  dis- 
crepancies, acquaint  one  class 
with  what  the  others  are  doing, 
and  bind  all  together.  To  do 
this  in  perfection,  the  clergyman 
must  of  course  be  an  educated 


gentleman,  with    tact:— also    an 
earnest-hearted  man,  with  an  aim 
and  a  mind  above  all  the  petty 
jealousies  and  heartburnings  that 
he  is  to  smooth  down.     He  must 
be  firm  and  bold,  indeed,  to  re- 
sist and  reform  what  is  wrong; 
but  if,  spite  of  his  careful  Chris- 
tian  tact,   he  gives  offence    and 
makes   enemies,  he    must    never 
be  a  party  to  the  quarrel,  but  al- 
ways keep  a  loving  heart  and  a 
friendly  demeanour,  and    be  on 
the  watch  for  his  opportunity  of 
showing  a  different  spirit  from  the 
narrow  mind  of  the  world.     There 
are  men,  more  or  less  up  to  this 
ideal,   distributed  all  over  Eng- 
land; fend  I  do  think  that,  as  a 
mere  engine  of  Government,  they 
are  not  valued  enough,  and  their 
working  is  often  crippled  by  a  small 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  very 
power  to  which  they  are  such  an 
aid.     Of  what  importance  as  an 
.auxiliary  to  Grovemment  is  such 
a  man,  placed  in  a  i>arish  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  all,  to  teach 
content    and    love,  to    draw   all 
together  by  urging  the  tie  of  their 
conmion    brotherhood,    especially 
overbridging   the  chasm  between 
rich  and  poor,  by  instituting  be- 
tween them  the  relation  of   re- 
liever and  relieved !     Is  not  such 
a  man  a  power  in  the  policy  of  a 
nation ;  and  the  establishment  all 
over  England,  of  such  a  system 
as  the  parochial  system,  an  im- 
mense, but  undervalued,  because 
noiseless,  accessory  on  the  side  of 
content,  good-fellowship,  and  good 
understanding    between    classes  ? 
Now,  Spenser,   say,   "  There's  no- 
thing   like   leather,   says    the    shoe- 
maker*' ' 

Spenser.  '  No,  I  won't ;  because 
you've  said  it  for  me.  Besides, 
I  may  own  that  I  agree  with  you ; 
though  I  confess  that  I  had  not 
looked  at  the  thing  quite  in  that 
way  before.' 
Norman.  Smith  has  stept  aside 
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from  onr  beaten  track.  Allow  me 
also  to  bring  in  a  bye  remark. 

Spenser.  *  What !  Umpire  going 
to  take  an  innings  ?' 

2iorman.  '  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
addressing  servants,  in  the  in- 
stance of  letter-writing?  I  am 
a  bachelor,  you  know,  and  find 
occasion,  on  returning  from  a 
three  weeks'  holiday,  to  address 
the  highly  respectable  charwoman 
who  presides  over  my  establish- 
ment (I  always  send  my  servant 
home),  to  tell  her  to  recall  the 
maid,  and  order  the  dinner,  and 
air  the  bed.  How  am  I  to  ad- 
dress her?  "Dear  Sal"  is  ab- 
surd. "Sal!"  is  terrific t  — it 
comes  upon  the  opener  of  the 
letter  like  a  pistol-shot; — *' Eegi- 
naM  Norman  presents  his  compli- 
fnents  to  Sal  Nubbins"  seems  hardly 
the  thing.' 

Spenser.  '  I  am  aground.' 

Smith.  '  And  L' 

Hardimche.  *  Boom  for  the  life- 
boat !  That  very  clergyman's  lady 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  cut, 
for  me,  the  Grordian  knot,  once  and 
for  ever.  She  instructed  me  to 
begin  thus : 

"  To  Sal  Nubbins: 

*  That  magic  "  To "  makes  all 
smooth ;  does  it  not  ?' 

All.  '  It  does.     Admirable !' 

Hardwiche.  'She  further  told 
me  to  end,  "  Tour  well-wisher." 
And  this  phrase  may  be  useful  to 
Spenser:  I,  kindly  man,  moving 
among  my  kind,  have  no  difficulty 
nor  scruple  in  signing  myself  the 
friend  of  the  lowest-bom  she 
that  ever  blacked  her  master's 
linen,  and  forgot  his  boots.' 

Spenser.  *  Chair,  chair.' 

Hardwiclie.  '  Well,  have  wo  said 
all  that  need  be  said  as  to  the 
morning  call?  I  had,  indeed, 
heaps  more  to  say;  but  I  know 
that,  as  Spenser  has  reminded 
me,  I  must  not  sermonize  here 


and  now.  Still,  I  protest  that  it 
is  hard  to  speak  of  life,  with  life's 
kernel  left  out ;  to  treat  of  things 
apart  from  their  deeper  meaning ; 
and  to  account  for  life's  move- 
ments and  stoppages,  with  a 
mutual  understanding  to  ignore 
the  mainspring.' 

Spenser.  '  There  is  one  point  on 
which  I  could  almost  let  you 
into  your  pulpit,  and  secretly 
applaud  while  you  stormed,  and 
turned  the  world  inside  out,  and 
launched  withering  bolts  at  flut- 
tered fashion  in  the  pews.' 

Smith.  '  And  that  is ' 

Spenser.  *  Worldliness.  I  mean 
all  those  littlenesses  of  society — 
in  religious  people; — people,  that 
is,  religious  in  the  sense  of  young 
West-End  misses  and  Exeter  Hall 
mammas ; — fashionably  religious ; 
religious  just  as  a  variety  in 
worldliness  for  Sundays,  and  as 
an  excuse  to  hate  people.  I  think 
Hardwiche  would  be  the  man  for 
these  folk.  I'd  put  him  in  somo 
"  popular  preacher's  "  pulpit,  and 
listen  to  him  for  jan  hour  on  that 
topic' 

Hardwiche.  'I  warm  at  tho 
thought.  0  that  I  were  in  such 
a  rostrum !  0  that  I  could  ascend 
a  vaster  platform; — that  I  could 
surreptitiously  creep  (a  sermon 
hid  under  my  plain  garb)  into 
the  pulpit,  say,  of  a  popular 
magazine,  the  editor  conniving, 
and  whispering,  "  Fire  away;  say 
what  you  like;  your  words  shall 
be  safe  and  exempt  from  the 
pasted  shroud  that  envelopes  tho 
pale  form  of  a  rejected  3kIS.* 

Spenser  (aside).  '  Don't  inter- 
rupt ; — ^mark  the  expression  of  his 
eye ; — we  are  in  for  the  discourse. 
I  am  docile.' 

Hardwidie.  '  Think  of  it !  The 
great  unpewed  world  lying  be- 
neath mo;  the  single  vast  span 
of  the  arch  of  heaven  overhead. 
At  least  a  million  attentive  lis- 
teners for  a  congregation; — aye. 
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and  beyond  these  r  mighty  per- 
epective  of  umrambered  myriads 
of  the  unborn,  who  should  take 
the  place  of  the  departing  audi- 
ence, and  hear  the  voids  that 
should  ToUey  on,  when  the  tired 
speaker  was  in  hia  grave !' 

Smith.  'Come,  give  us  just  a 
taste  of  your  thunder.' 

nardwklie.  '  Were  I  an  orator,  aa 
— S.Winton  is — thunder  it  should 
be.  Still,  I  would  do  my  best. 
— You  prate,  1  would  say,  of  the 
worldlinesa  of  balls,  parties,  the- 
atres— while  in  your  whole  life 
worldliness,  in  all  its  most  de- 
spicable littlenesses  and  triTialities, 
is  kept  up: — the  worldliuess  ol 
narrow,  mean,  hair-splitting  social 
distinctions  and  jealousies.  Yon 
have  the  abominations  of  caste 
without  the  excuse  of  heathenism. 

'  Look  under  the  shallow,  weak 
currents  of  life's  surtiice,  and  get 
at  its  deep,  vast,  unmoved  mean- 
ing. Learn  that  you  are  some- 
thing more  tlian  a  lady,  or  a 
gentleman.  Look  under  life,  I 
say,  and  find  out  that  you  are 
men — aye,  more — that  you  are 
Chriiliaiti  —  and  Bbotbebs.  And 
call  to  mind  that  those  at  whom 
you  sneer  at  as  vulgar,  under- 
bred, will  grow  one  day  out  of  the 
accidents  of  this  lesser  state  of 
things,  and  prove,  perhaps,  the 
aristocracy  of  the  grand  society 
of  a  larger  world.' 


Servant  (entering).  '  Tea  is 
ready,  sir.' 

Spenter.  '  A  la  boniie  heure. 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  was  slightly 
wrapt.  You'd  stir  them  up, 
Eardwiche;  and  I  agree  wi^ 
most  of  your  thunder;  but  yon 
verge  on  the  democratic.' 

Hardwiclie.  'Not  at  all.  I  am 
a  High  Churchman,  and  a  Con- 
servative. I  wonid  not  sink 
social  distinctions,  except  when 
they  clash  with  higher,  nobler 
laws.  Then  I  hold  that  social 
distinctions,  and  not  Christianity, 
ought  to  go  to  the  wall. 

'  Come,  let  UB  to  tea.  We  can 
talk  of  pews  another  day.  The 
very  word  depresses  me.  Tbey 
are  the  fruitful  source  of  half  the 
quarrels  in  a  parish:  the  very 
apple  of  discord,  in  adjudging 
which  to  one,  the  ill-fated  I^ris 
must  offend,  mortally  offend,  two 
others.  Fews  ?  Let  me  fake  the 
taste  ont  of  my  ears  by  means  of 
Hood's  Antnnui  song.  I  hear 
Miss  Tracy  preluding  it  So 
good-bye  to  the  flitting  bats,  and 
the  deepening  sky,  and  the  white 
river,  and  the  woods  that  edge  it, 
and  that  have  grown  so  solemn, 
deep,  impervious,  and  grave. 
There  is  one  consolation — (to  cap 
our  talk)— that,  at  least  in  the 
backwoods  and  clearings  of  an 
"  uncivilized  "  country,  "  Hcmands 
eux  "  is  sofficient  introduction.' 


'HEIGH-HO,  THE  HOLLY!" 

O  O  th«y  sang  in  the  dear  olit  diys 

^  That  we  sec  thro'  poetry's  nugic  haie, 

Tbo'  all  thar  realitT's  vanished ; 
WIten  nobodf  thought  of  talking  prose, 
When  Rosalind  travelled  in  doublet  and  hose 

To  a  forest  where  Dukes  were  bamshed- 

That's  not  Rosalind:  0  dear  no— 
That  damsel  under  the  mistletoe 

Who  seems  to  think  life  jolly ; 
And  as  to  the  gentleman  there  behind, 
He  would'nt  have  pluck  to  kiss  Rosalind. 

Can't  you  fiincf  his  '  Ucigk-ko,  the  Holly .'' 
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'  T£H  PIKE  has  jnst  come  round, 
J  gentlemen,  to  Bay  that  they 
will  be  able  to  hout  to-day,  aft«r 
all:  and  as  it's  about  starting 
time,  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  will, 
with  your  pennisaion,  order  your 
hones  round.' 

The  annonncement,  as  it  came 
to  UH  oTer  our  breakfast  at  a 
hostelry  which  I  will  call  the  Lion, 
in  a  market  town  which  I  will  call 
Chipping  Ongar — a  highly  conve- 
nient hunting  rendezTous  in  the 
Midlands— was  not  a  little  wel- 
come. Jem  Pike  was  the  huntfi- 
man  of  the  pack,  and  Jem  Pike's 
message  was  an  intimation  that 
the  frcwt  of  last  night  had  not 
destroyed  our  sport  for  the  day. 
The  morning  had  broke  in  what 
Jem  would  call  a  'plagncy  ugly 
taahioD:'  &mn  an  artistic  point 


of  view  it  bad  been  divine;  for 
hunting  purposes  it  had  been  exe- 
crable. A  thin  coating  of  ice  on 
one's  bath  indoors,  a  good  stiff 
hoar  frost  ont,  cryatalluced  trees, 
and  resonant  roads — all  this  was 
seasonable,  very,  and  '  pretty  to 
look  at,  too.'  But  it  was  '  bad  for 
riding:'  and  we  bad  not  come  to- 
the  Lion  at  Chipping  Ongar  in 
order  to  contemplate  the  beauties 
of  nature,  bat  to  brace  our  nerves 
with  the  healthy  excitement  of 
the  chase.  Full  of  misgivings 
we  descended  to  breakfast,  in 
hunting  toggery  notwithstanding. 
As  the  sun  shone  out  with  in- 
creased brilliance  we  began  to 
grow  more  cheerful.  The  frost, 
we  said,  was  nothing,  and  all 
trace  of  it  would  be  gone  before 
noon.    The  waiter  shook  his  head 
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dubiously,  suggested  that  there 
was  a  good  billiard-table,  and  in- 
quired as  to  the  hour  at  which 
ve  would  like  to  dine.  But  the 
waiter,  as  the  event  proved,  was 
wrong,  and  we  were  still  in  the 
middle  of  breakfast  when  the 
message  of  the  huntsman  of  the 
Chipjung  Ongar  pack  arrived — ex- 
actly what  we  had  each  of  us 
said.  Of  course  the  frost  was 
nothing :  we  had  known  as  much ; 
and  now  the  great  thing  was  to 
get  breakfast  over,  and  then  '  to 
horse  away.' 

After  all  there  is  nothing  for 
comfort  like  the  old-fashioned 
himting  hotels,  and  imfortunately 
they  are  decreasing  in  number 
every  year.  Still  the  Idon  at 
Chipping  Ongar  remains;  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  know  of  a 
few  more  like  the  Lion.  They 
are  recognizable  at  a  glance.  You 
may  tell  them  by  the  lack  of  nine- 
teenth century  filagree  decoration 
which  characterizes  their  exterior, 
by  the  cut  of  the  waiters,  by  the 
knowing  look  of  the  boots.  Snug 
are  their  coffee-rooms,  luxurious 
their  beds,  genial  their  whole  at- 
mosphere. It  is  just  possible  that 
if  you  were  to  take  your  wife  to 
such  an  establishment  as  the 
Lion,  she  would  complain  that 
an  aroma  of  tobacco-smoke  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere.  But  the 
hunting  hotel  is  conspicuously  a 
bachelor's  house.  Its  proprietor, 
or  proprietress,  does  not  lay  him- 
self or  herself  out  for  ladies  and 
ladies'  maids.  It  ia  their  object 
to  make  single  gentlemen,  and 
gentlemen  who  enjoy  the  tempo- 
rary felicity  of  singleness,  at  home. 
If  it  is  your  first  visit,  you  are 
met  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
intimates  that  you  were  exx)ected. 
If  you  are  an  old  hahittiS  you  find 
that  all  your  wants  are  antici- 
pated, and  all  your  peculiar  fan- 
cies known.  The  waiter  imder- 
stands  exactly — ^marvellous  is  the 


memory  of  this  race  of  men — 
what  you  like  for  breakfast: 
whether  you  prefer  a  'wet  dish' 
or  a  'dry:'  and  recollects  to  a 
nicety  your  particular  idea  of  a 
dinner.  Under  any  circumstances 
a  week's  hunting  is  a  good  and 
healthy  recreation :  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  enjoy  a  week's  hunting 
more  perfectly  than  in  one  of  these 
hostelries,  which  have  not,  I  re- 
joice to  say,  yet  been  swept  away 
by  the  advancing  tide  of  modem 
improvement. 

Of  whom  did  our  company  con- 
sist? We  were  not  a  party  of 
Meltonian  squires,  such  as  it  would 
have  delighted  the  pen  of  Mm' 
rod  to  describe.  We  were  neither 
Osbaldestones  nor  Sir  Harry  Grood- 
rickes:  neither  Myddelton  Bid- 
dulphs  nor  Holyoakes.  A  War- 
wickshire or  an  Oxfordshire  hunt- 
ing field  differs  very  materially, 
so  far  as  regards  its  personTid, 
from  a  Leicester  or  a  Northamp- 
tonshire gathering.  The  latter 
stiU  preserves  the  memories  and 
the  traditions  of  a  past  regime, 
when  hunting  was  confined  to 
country  gentlemen,  fanners,  and 
a  few  rich  strangers:  the  former 
is  typical  of  the  new  order  of 
things  under  which  himting  has 
ceased  to  be  a  class  amusement, 
and  has  become  a  generally  popu- 
lar sport.  Now  it  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  for  hunting  at  the 
present  day  this  character.  The 
composition  of  the  little  band 
which  on  the  morning  now  in 
question  left  the  Lion  Hotel  at 
Chipping  Ongar,  bound  for  cover, 
was  no  unimportant  testimony  to 
this  fact.  We  were  half  a  dozen 
in  number,  and  comprised  among 
ourselves  a  barrister,  a  journalist, 
a  doctor,  and  a  couple  of  Civil 
servants,  who  had  allowed  our- 
selves a  week's  holiday,  and  who, 
being  fond  of  riding,  had  deter- 
mined to  take  it  in  this  way.  In 
an  average  hunting  field  of  the 
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present  day  you  will  discover  men 
of  all  kinds  of  professions  and  oc- 
cnpations — attorneys,  auctioneers, 
butchers,  bakers,  innkeepers,  ar- 
tists, sailors,  authors.  There  is 
no  town  in  England  which  has 
not  more  than  one  pack  of  hounds 
in  its  immediate  vicinity;  and 
you  will  find  that  the  riders  who 
make  up  the  regular  field  are  in- 
habitants of  the  town — men  who 
are  at  work  four  or  five  days  in 
the  week  at  their  desk  or  counter, 
and  who  hunt  the  remaining  one 
or  two.  There  is  no  greater 
instrument  of  social  harmony  than 
that  of  the  modem  hunting  field : 
and,  it  may  be  added,  there  is 
no  institution  which  affords  a 
healthier  opportunity  for  the  ebul- 
lition of  what  may  be  called  the 
democratic  instincts  of  human  na- 
ture. The  hunting  field  is  the 
paradise  of  equality :  and  the  only 
title  to  recognition  is  achieve- 
ment. 'Rank,'  says  a  modem 
authority  on  the  sport,  'has  no 
privilege;  and  wealth  can  afford 
no  protection.'  Out  of  the  hunt- 
ing field  there  may  be  a  wide  gulf 
that  separates  peasant  from  peer, 
tenant  from  landlord.  But  there 
is  no  earthly  power  which  can 
compel  the  tenant  to  give  way  to 
the  landlord,  or  the  peasant  to 
the  peer,  when  the  scent  is  good 
and  the  hounds  are  in  full  cry. 

As  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
long  and  irregularly-paved  street 
which  constitutes  the  main  tho- 
roughfare— ^indeed,  I  might  add, 
the  entire  town  of  Chipping  Ongar 
— ^we  fall  in  with  other  equestrians 
bound  for  Branksome  Bushes — 
the  meet  fixed  for  that  day — dis- 
tant not  more  than  two  miles 
from  Chipping  Ongar  itself.  There 
was  the  chief  medical  man  of  the 
place,  mounted  on  a  very  clever 
horse,  the  head  of  the  Chipping 
Ongar  bank,  and  some  half-dozen 
strangers.  As  we  drew  near  to 
*  the  Bushes '  we  saw  that  there 


had  already  congregated  a  very 
considerable  crowd.  There  were 
young  ladies,  some  who  had  come 
just  to  see  the  throw  off,  and 
others  with  an  expression  in  their 
faces,  and  a  cut  about  their  habits, 
which  looked  like  business,  and 
which  plainly  indicated  that  they 
intended,  if  possible,  to  be  in  at 
the  death.  There  were  two  or 
three  clergymen  who  had  come 
from  adjoining  parishes,  and  one 
or  two  country  squires.  There 
were  some  three  or  four  Oxford 
undergraduates — Chipping  Ongar 
is  within  a  very  convenient  dis- 
tance of  the  city  of  academic 
towers — who  were  '  staying  up ' 
at  their  respective  collies  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  during  a 
portion  of  the  vacation,  and  who 
found  it  necessary  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  intense  intellectual 
application  by  an  occasional  gal- 
lop with  the  Chipping  Ongar  or 
Bicester  pack.  Then,  of  course, 
there  was  the  usual  contingent  of 
country  doctors :  usual,  I  say,  for 
the  medical  profession  gravitates 
naturally  towards  equestrianism. 
If  a  country  doctor  rides  at  all, 
you  may  be  sure  he  rides  well, 
and  is  well  mounted,  moreover. 
There  was  also  a  very  boisterous 
and  hard-riding  maltster,  who  had 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation 
in  the  district:  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  snobs :  one  or  two  grooms  and 
stable  cads.  There  was  also  an 
illustrious  novelist  of  the  day,  the 
guest  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Spanker, 
and  Sir  Cloudesley  Spanker,  Bart., 
himself. 

We  had  drawn  Branksome 
Bushes  and  the  result  was  a  blank. 
Local  sportsmen  commenced  to  be 
prolific  of  suggestions.  There  was 
Henham  Qorse,  for  instance,  and 
two  gentlemen  asseverated  most 
positively,  upon  intelligence  which 
was  indisputably  true,  that  there 
was  a  fox  in  that  quarter.  Another 
noble  sportsman,  who  prided  him- 
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self  especially  on  his  local  know- 
ledge, pressed  npon  Jem  Pike  the 
necessity  of  turning  his  attention 
next  to  the  Enderby  Woods,  to  all 
of  which  admonitioDSj  howeYer,Mr. 
Pike  resolutely  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
These  are  among  the  difficulties 
which  the  huntsman  of  a  subscrip- 
tion pack  has  to  encounter  or 
withstand.  Every  Nimrod  who 
pays  his  soyereign  or  so  a  year  to 
the  8npx>ort  of  the  hounds  con- 
siders he  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
their  "management.  Marvellous  is 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  amateur 
sportsman.  It  is  a  well-established 
tact,  that  you  cannot  more  griev- 
ously wound  or  insult  the  feelings 
of  the  gentleman  who  prides  him- 
self upon  his  acquaintance  with 
horses  than  by  impugning  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgment  in  any 
point  of  equine  detail.  Hint  to 
your  friend,  who  is  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  an  authority 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
foxes  in  general,  and  ux>on  those 
of  any  one  neighbourhood  in  par- 
ticular, that  there  exists  a  chance 
of  his  fiillibility,  and  he  will  resent 
the  insinuation  as  a  mortal  slight. 
Jem  Pike  had  his  duty  to  do  to 
the  pack  and  to  his  employers, 
and  he  stedfastly  refased  to  be 
guided  or  misguided  by  amateur 
advice.  So,  at  Jem's  sweet  will, 
we  jogged  on  from  Branksome 
Bushes  to  Jarvis  Spinney,  and  at 
Jarvis  ^inney  the  object  of  our 
quest  was  obtained. 

'Tis  a  pretty  sight,  the  find  and 
the  throw  off.  Tou  see  the  gorse 
literally  aUve  with  the  hounds, 
their  stems  flourishing  above  its 
surface.  Something  has  excited 
them,  and  there  '  the  beauties'  go, 
leaping  over  each  other's  backs. 
Then  issues  a  shrill  kind  of  whim- 
per :  in  a  moment  one  hound  chal- 
lenges, and  next  another.  Then 
from  the  huntsman  comes  a  mighty 
cheer  that  is  heard  to  the  echo. 
'He's  gone,'  say  half  a  score  of 


voices.  Hats  are  pressed  on,  cigars 
thrown  away,  bridles  gathered 
well  up,  and  lo  and  behold  they 
are  off.  A  very  fair  field  we  were 
on  the  particular  morning  to  which 
I  here  allude.  The  rector,  I  no- 
ticed, who  had  merely  come  to  the 
meet,  was  well  up  with  the  first 
of  us.  Notwithstanding  remon- 
strances addressed  by  timid  papas 
and  well-drilled  grooms  in  attend- 
ance, Alice  and  Clara  Vernon  put 
their  horses  at  the  first  fence,  and 
that  surmounted  had  fairly  crossed 
the  Rubicon.  Nay,  the  contagion 
of  the  enthusiasm  spread,  as  is 
always  the  case  on  such  occasions, 
for  their  revered  parents  them- 
selves were  unable  to  resist  the 
attraction.  Sir  Cloudesley  Spanker 
asserted  his  position  in  the  first 
rank,  as  did  also  the  distinguished 
novelist  his  guest. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  all 
runs  with  foxhounds  are  alike  on 
paper  and  different  in  reality.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  one 
that  was  certainly  above  the  ave- 
rage with  the  Chipping  Ongar 
hounds.  Our  fox  chose  an  excel- 
lent line  of  country,  and  all  our 
party  from  the  Lion  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  in  at  the 
death.  Mishaps  there  were,  for  all 
very  weedy  screws  came  signally 
to  grief.  Old  Sir  Cloudesley  re- 
lated with  much  grim  humour  the 
melancholy  aspect  that  two  dis- 
mounted strangers  presented  who 
had  taken  up  their  lodging  in  a 
ditch.  The  two  Miss  Yemons 
acquitted  themselves  admirably;  so 
did  the  rector,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  company  both  of 
the  ladies  and  the  farmers  vastly 
improved  our  hunting  field.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  clergymen,  more 
than  any  other  race  of  men,  re- 
quire active  change,  and  they  get 
what  they  can  get  nowhere  better 
than  in  a  hunting  field.  Nor  in 
the  modem  hunting  field  is  there 
anything  which  either  ladies  or 
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clergymen  need  fear  to  face.  The 
strong  words  and  the  strange  oaths, 
the  rongh  language,  in  fine,  what 
has  been  called  '  the  roaring  lion 
element/  these  are  accessories  of 
the  chase  which  have  long  since 
became  things  X)f  the  past.  And 
the  consummation  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  catholicity 
which  hunting  has  acquired. 
There  are  no  abuses  like  class 
abuses.  Once  admit  the  free  light 
of  publicity,  and  they  yanish. 

There  are  hunting  farmers  and 
hunting  parsons,  clergymen  who 
make  the  chase  the  business  of 
their  life,  and  who  get  a  day  with 
the  hounds  as  an  agreeable  relief  to 
their  professional  toils.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  former  order,  which  has,  by 
the  way,  nearly  become  extinct. 
It  survives  in  Wales  and  in  North 
Devon  yet,  and  curious  are  the 
authentic  stories  which  might  be 
narrated  about  these  enthusiastic 
heroes  of  top-boots  and  spur. 
There  is  a  little  village  in  North 
Devon  where,  till  within  a  very 
few  years,  the  meet  of  the  stag- 
hounds  used  to  be  given  out  from 
the  reading  desk  every  Sunday 
after  the  first  lesson.  Years  ago, 
when  one  who  is  now  a  veteran 
amongst  the  fox-hunting  clerics  of 
that  neighbourhood  first  entered 
upon  his  new  duties,  he  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  reform  the  ways 
of  the  natives  aod  the  practices  of 
the  priests.  Installed  in  his  new 
living,  he  determined  to  forswear 
hounds  and  hunting  entirely.  He 
even  carried  his  orthodoxy  to  such 
a  point  as  to  institute  daily  ser- 
vices, which  at  first,  however,  were 
yery  well  attended.  Gradually  his 
congregation  fell  off,  much  to  the 
grief  of  the  enthusiastic  pastor. 
One  day,  observing  his  church- 
wardens lingering  in  the  aisle  after 
the  service  had  been  concluded,  he 
went  up  and  asked  them  whether 
they  could  at  all  inform  him  of 


the  origin  of  the  declension.  '  Well, 
sir,'  said  one  of  the  worthies  thus 
addressed,  'we  were  a  going  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  very  same 
thing.  You  see,  sir,  the  parson  of 
this  parish  do  always  keep  hounds. 
Mr.  Fronde,  he  kept  foxhounds, 
Mr.  Bellew  he  kept  harriers,  and 
least  ways  we  always  expect  the 
parson  of  this  parish  to  keep  a 
small  cry  of  summut'  Whereupon 
the  rector  expressed  his  entire 
willingness  to  contribute  a  sum 
to  the  support  of '  a  small  cry'  of 
harriers,  provided  his  congrega- 
tion found  the  remainder.  The 
experiment  was  tried  and  was 
completely  successful,  nor  after 
that  day  had  the  new  rector  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  a  deficiency  in 
his  congregation. 

Tories  of  the  old  school,  for  in- 
stance Sir  Cloudesley  Spanker, 
who  has  quitted  himself  so  gal- 
lantly to-day,  would  no  doubt 
affirm  that  fox-hunting  has  been 
fatally  injured  as  a  sport  by  rail- 
ways. The  truth  of  the  projMsi- 
tion  is  extremely  questionable,  and 
it  may  be  dismissed  in  almost  the 
same  breath  as  the  sinister  predic- 
tdons  which  are  never  verified  of 
certain  naval  and  military  officers 
on  the  subject  of  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  their  respective  ser- 
vices. Bailways  have  no  doubt 
disturbed  the  domestic  tranquil- 
lity of  the  fox  family,  and  have 
compelled  its  various  members  to 
forsake  in  some  instances  the  an- 
cient Lares  and  Penates.  But  the 
havoc  which  the  science  of  man 
has  wrought  the  skill  of  man  has 
obviated.  Foxes  are  quite  as  dear 
to  humanity  as  they  can  be  to 
themselves ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  natural  dwellings  of  foxes  have 
been  destroyed  artificial  homes 
have  been  provided  for  them. 
Moreover,  railways  have  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  men  together, 
and  of  establishing  all  over  the 
country  new  fox-hunting  centres* 
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Hunting  wants  money,  and  rail- 
Trays  haye  bronght  men  with 
money  to  the  spots  at  which  they 
were  needed.  They  have,  so  to 
-speak,  placed  the  hunting  field  at 
the  Tery  doors  of  the  dweUers  in 
town.  In  London  a  man  may 
breakfast  at  home,  haye  fonr  or 
fire  horns'  hnnting  fiffcy  miles 
•away  from  the  metropolitan  chim- 
ney-pots, and  find  himself  seated 
^at  his  domestic  mahogany  for  a 
seren  o'clock  dinner.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  for  the  inhabitant  of 
London  to  go  such  a  distance  to 
secure  an  exceUent  day's  hunting. 
To  say  nothing  of  her  Majesty's 
staghounds,  there  are  first-rate 
packs  in  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent, 
all  within  a  railway  journey  of  an 
hour.  Here  again  the  inveterate 
latidaior  temporia  acti  will  declare 
he  discerns  greater  ground  for  dis- 
satisfaction than  congratulation. 
He  will  tell  you  that  in  conse- 
•quence  of  those  confounded  steam- 
engines  the  field  gets  flooded  by 
cockneys  who  can't  ride,  who  mob 
the  covert,  and  effectually  prevent 
the  fox  from  breaking.  Of  course 
it  is  indisputable  that  railways 
haTe  fiuniliarised  men  who  never 
hunted  previously  with  horses  and 
with  hounds,  and  that  persons 
now  venture  upon  the  chase  whose 
fore&thers  may  have  scarcely 
known  to  distinguish  between  a 
-dog  and  a  horse.  Very  likely, 
moreover,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  fox-hunting  if  a  fair  proportion 
•of  these  new-comers  had  never 
presented  themselves  in  this  their 
new  capacity.  At  the  same  time 
with  the  quantity  of  the  horsemen 
there  has  been  some  improvement 
4l180  in  the  quality  of  the  horse- 
manship. Leach's  typical  cockney 
Nimrod  may  not  have  yet  become 
•esEtinct,  but  he  is  a  much  rarer 
-specimen  of  sporting  humanity 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  all  Eng- 
lishmen that  hunting  should  have 


received  this  new  develo^Anent 
among  us,  and  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  salutary  as  is  the  disci- 
pline of  aU  field  sx>orts,  that  of 
hunting  is  so  in  the  most  eminent 
degree.  '  Ride  straight  to  hounds 
and  talk  as  little  as  possible,'  was 
the  advice  given  by  a  veteran — 
our  old  friend  Sir  Gloudesley 
Spanker  for  instance — to  a  young- 
ster who  was  discussing  the  secret 
mode  in  which  popularity  was  to 
be  secured;  and  the  sententious 
maxim  contains  agreat  many  grains 
of  truth.  Englishmen  admire  per- 
formance, and  without  it  they 
despise  words.  Performance  is  the 
only  thing  which  in  the  hunting 
field  meets  with  recognition  on 
sufferance,  and  the  braggadocia  is 
most  inevitably  brought  to  his 
proper  level  in  the  course  of  a 
burst  of  forty  minutes  across  a 
good  country.  Again,  the  hunt- 
ing field  is  the  most  admirably 
contrived  species  of  discipline  for 
the  temper.  Displays  of  irritation 
or  annoyance  are  promptly  and 
effectively  rebuked ;  and  the  man 
who  cannot  bear  with  fitting  humi- 
lity the  reprimand,  when  it  is 
merited,  of  the  master  or  hunts- 
man, will  not  have  long  to  wait 
for  the  demonstrative  disapproval 
of  his  compeer. 

Hunting  hasbeen  classed  amongst 
those  sports — detestata  matrtbus — 
by  reason  of  the  intrinsic  risk 
which  it  involves.  Is  it  in  any 
degree  more  dangerous  than  cricket 
or  football,  shooting  or  Alpine 
climbing  ?  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  there  are  at  present  exactly 
two  hundred  and  twenty  packs  of 
hoimds.  Of  these  some  hunt  as 
often  as  five  days  a  week,  others 
not  more  frequently  than  two. 
The  average  may  probably  be  fixed 
at  the  figure  three.  Boughly  the 
hunting  season  lasts  twenty-five 
weeks,  while  it  may  be  computed 
that  at  least  ninety  horsemen  go 
out  with  each  pack.     We  thus 
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hare  ono  million  four  hundred  and 
lift;-«ight  thousand  aa  the  total  of 
the  occasionB  on  which  horse  and 
rider  feel  the  perils  of  the  chase. 
'  If,'  says  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  in 
the  course  of  some  admirable  re- 
marks on  the  subject, '  we  say  that 
A  bone  is  broken  annually  in  each 
hunt,  and  a  man  killed  once  in 
two  years  in  all  the  hnnte  to- 
cher, wo  think  that  we  exceed 
the  average  of  casoaltios.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which 
is  deairona  of  maintaining  the 
manly  excitement  of  enterprise  in 
which  some  peril  is  to  be  encoun- 
tered, but  which  demands  at  the 
same  time  that  it  should  be  done 
without  any  risk  of  injurious  cir- 
cmnstances.  Let  ns  have  the  ez- 
<-itement  and  pleasure  of  danger, 
hut  for  God's  sake  no  danger  itself. 
This  at  any  rate  is  unreasonable' 


These  obsenutionB  have  some- 
what diverted  me  from  the  thread 
of  the  original  narrative.  Should, 
however,  the  reader  desire  more 
precise  information  as  to  the  par- 
ticular lino  of  country  taken  up 
by  the  foi  on  that  eventful  day 
with  the  Chipping  Ongar  hounds, 
will  he  not  find  it  written  for  him 
in  the  pages  of '  Bell  ?' 

3o  we  met,  so  we  hunted,  and 
so  we  rode  home  and  dined  ;  and 
if  any  person  who  is  not  entirely 
a  stranger  to  horses  wishes  to  en- 
joy a  few  days'  active  recreation 
and  healthy  holidays,  he  cannot,  I 
would  submit,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  above  attempted  to 
enumerate,  do  better  than  go  down 
to  the  Lion  at  Chipping  Oi^ar,  and 
get  a  few  days  with  the  Chipping 
Ongar  hoonds. 
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AN  OCTAVE  OF  FEIENDS. 
By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 


I. 

AMY  BILYEBTONGUE. 


I  HAVE  a  rather  fine  array  of 
friends.  People  say  that  one 
tme  friend  is  as  mnch  as  yon  can 
expect  in  a  lifetime;  but  I  haye 
eight — a  fall  octave — so  that  I 
ought  to  think  myself  exceptionally 
lucky;  and  I  do  so.  I  will  give 
yon  a  description  of  them ;  and  I 
will  b^n  with  Amy  Silvertongue. 

There  was  never  a  more  affec- 
tionate  creature  than  Amy  Silver- 
tongue.     She  positively  worships 
me-— so  she  says ;  looks  on  me  as 
her  moral  guide  and  personal  pa- 
ngon ;  and  praises  me  to  my  fetce 
with  such  artless  abandon  that  I 
sometimes  wish  the  earth  would 
open  and  swallow  me — or  her — for 
very  shame  at  the  excess  of  her 
flattery.    She  lets  the  world  at 
huge  know  her  devotion,  and  does 
her  best  to  make  it  share  her  en- 
thusiasm.    Wherever  she  goes  sho 
sounds  my  praises,  on  no  tinkling 
cymbal   with    its   half-notes  and 
uncertain  soimds,  but  through  a 
six-foot  trumpet  that  allows  of  no 
mistake  as  to  what  she  means.    I 
should  think  people  must  be  tired 
of  hearing  of  me  and  my  virtues. 
I  am  sure  I  should  hate  any  one 
I  heard  so  extravagantly  and  per- 
petually belauded,  and  be  inclined 
to  deny  that  he  or  she  possessed 
even  the  most  elementary  morals, 
if  any  one  tried  to  thrust  him  or 
her  down  my  throat  as  such  a  bit 
of   absolute   perfection,  as  Amy 
SUvertongue  tries  to  thrust  me 
down  the  throats  of  her  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

And  the  odd  part  of  it  is,  that 
I  really  do  n«t  know  her  very  well. 
I  saw  her  for  a  few  weeks  last 
summer,  down  at  Harpenden :  when 


I  lodged  at  one  side  of  the  com- 
mon and  she  had  her  quarters  at 
the  other,  and  we  met  among  the 
furze-bushes  on  occasions:  and  that 
was  all.    But  since  then  she  has 
taken  possession  of  me,  as  it  were, 
and  speaks  of  me  to  my  oldest 
friends  as  if  no  one  but  herself 
understands  me ;  telling  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances  of  my  life, 
which  might  be  published  at  the 
market-cross,  as  so  many  confi- 
dences made  exclusively  to  her  as 
my  chosen  confidante:  which  sho 
is  not.    I  wish  she  would  not  talk 
so  much  about  me ;  and  I  rather 
think  she  does  me  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  though  of  course  the  good 
creature  means  only  to  do  me  ser- 
vice.    But  it  is  curious  how,  since 
last  summer,  x)eople  whom  Amy 
knows,  and  with  whom  I  used  to 
have  pleasant    relations  enough, 
now  look  quite  coldly  on  me ;  and 
I  am  as  often  as  not  met  with 
some  covert  sneer  at  my  super- 
human virtues,  which  render  such 
poor,  clay-footed  mortals  as  they 
are  imfit  company  for  me.    Why, 
the  Yespas  all  but  cut  me  last 
week ;  and  Mrs.  Vespa  said,  with 
an  uncomfortable  smile,  that,  from 
what  Amy  Silvertongue  had  said 
of  me,  she  really  felt  she  ought  to 
apologise  for  her  presumption  in 
asking  me  to  visit  them.    And  I 
like  the  Yespas  well  enough,  and 
am  far  from  feeling  them  inferior 
to  myself  in  any  particular;  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  temper.     At  all 
events,  I  was  sorry  at  the  way  in 
which     Mrs.    Yespa    had    taken 
Amy's  eulogiums  on  me,  and  felt 
crimson  with  shame  and  vexation. 
Amy  is  so  fond  of  me  too,  that 
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she  not  only  exaggerates  any  little 
good  I  may  possess,  till  she  makes 
it— of  course  quite  unintentionally 
— ^more  disagreeable  than  a  fault, 
but  she  even  sees  my  real  faults 
as  virtues.  She  must  do  so,  else 
she  would  not  tell  everybody  of 
them  as  she  does.  I  am  perhaps 
a  little  too  punctual,  a  little  too 
intolerant  of  slipshod  disorder  in 
my  own  establishment ;  but  I  care 
nothing  what  other  people  do  in 
their  establishments,  which  are 
not  mine.  I  am  not  my  brother's 
keeper,  inside  his  castle  or  out; 
but  Amy  paints  me  as  the  incar- 
nation of  priggish  severity,  which 
she  calls  by  certain  fine  names 
that  gild  but  do  not  disguise,  and 
to  which  there  is  only  one  and  the 
same  hidden  meaning  of  hateful 
pedantry.  And  once  when  I  was 
dining  at  Mrs.  Laglast's,  she  made 
that  innocent  little  woman  absurdly 
timid  and  uncomfortable  by  her 
whispered  exhortations  to  do  this, 
and  not  to  do  that,  because  I  was 
there.  It  was  very  kind  of  her  to 
cater  for  me  so;  but  she  would 
have  done  better  to  have  left  me 
alone  and  allowed  me  to  glide  into 
the  no-order  patronized  by  pretty, 
dicotuue  little  Mrs.  Laglast ;  for  I 
liked  that  naive,  scrambling,  un- 
tidy young  woman,  and  I  wished 
to  be  friends  with  her.  As  it  was. 
Amy  frightened  her  so  that  she 
will  never  get  over  her  first  dis- 
agreeable impression  of  me;  and 
to  the  last  I  shall  be  a  kind  of 
bogie  in  her  mind,  critical,  severe, 
unbending,  whose  presence  will  be 
a  damper  and  a  restraint,  and  on 
whose  kind  feeling  she  will  have  no 
reliance  whatever  I  may  say  or  do. 
If  Amy  Silvertongue  is  the  only 
friend  I  have  who  sees  me,  faults 
and  all,  as  so  much  perfection  in- 
carnate, I  am  by  no  means  the 
only  perfect  friend  she  has.  I  have 
often  envied  her  the  good  fortune 
which  seems  to  have  guided  her 
in  her  choice  of  intimates.     She 


knows  such  remarkable  people !  It 
is  very  interesting  to  hear  her 
speak  of  them.  For  instance,  there 
are  the  Smiths,  who,  she  says, 
are  the  most  refined,  the  Browns 
the  most  learned,  the  Joneses  the 
most  amiable,  people  in  the  world. 
I  confess  I  could  not  quite  see  it 
when  I  was  introduced  to  them ; 
for  Mrs.  Smith  dropped  her  h's, 
though,  to  be  sure,  she  was 
charmingly  dressed ;  Brown  made 
a  gross  mistake  about  English 
history  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  he  had  got  all  mixed  up 
with  the  fifteenth  on  a  point 
with  which  I  happened  to  be  ac- 
quainted; but  then  he  talked  a 
great  deal  about  Kelts  and  Eymri, 
kistvaens  and  the  pre-historic  man, 
the  x>olariscope,  and  the  new  che- 
mical formulae,  of  all  of  which  I 
knew  nothing.  And  I  did  not 
fully  realize  the  amiability  of  the 
Joneses,  when  Amy  herself  told 
me  how  they  had  turned  a  poor 
servant-girl  out  of  the  house  at  a 
minute's  notice,  only  on  suspicion 
— ^not  proof — and  would  neither 
give  her  a  character  nor  allow  her 
to  defend  herself.  But  then  Amy 
is  so  goodnatured  she  always  sees 
things  at  their  best ;  and  though 
she  laughed  to  me  at  Mrs.  Smith's 
lajMse  of  manners  the  other  day, 
when  that  worthy  lady  would  per- 
sist in  talking  to  Sir  James  Grubbe 
the  retired  candlemaker,  on  the 
merits  of  ozokerit  and  the  illu- 
minating power  of  wax,  to  poor 
Sir  James's  visible  chagrin,  yet 
she  still  goes  back  to  the  same 
theme ;  and  two  minutes  after  you 
may  hear  her  declare  that  Mrs. 
Smith  is  the  best-bred  woman  she 
knows,  and  quite  a  study  for  every 
one  to  copy. 

Amy  Silvertongue  is  so  far  com- 
forting that  she  never  allows  one's 
most  patent  defects  to  pass  as  de- 
fects. All  the  clouds  that  float  on 
the  horizon  of  her  friends  have  not 
only  silver  linings,  but  are  silver 
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all  through.  If  any  one  is  shabbily 
dressed,  the  attention  of  the  room 
is  called  to  that  fact  under  the 
text  of  being  '  distinguished  by  ar- 
tisticnegligence ;'  a  fit  of  ill-humour 
is  commented  on  and  brought 
oat  into  the  light  as  'grayity/ 
' thoughtfnlness/  or  'a  righteous 
indignation;'  an  indiscreet  confi- 
dence is  retailed  as  an  evidence  of 
the  babbler's  '  childlike  candour/ 
and  eyeiy  person  of  her  acquaint- 
ance is  made  free  of  the  confession 
as  a  proof  of  the  transparent  in- 
nooenoe  of  the  confessor.  To  this 
day  my  uncle  Hunks,  who  despises 
both  Amy  and  sieres,  holds  me  as 
a  sieye  because  Amy  ran  open- 
mouthed  to  him  in  my  praise,  tell- 
ing him  something  I  had  just  been 
weak  enough  to  whisper  to  her  in 
ccmfidence.  My  uncle  has  not  for- 
gotten this,  and  never  will;  and 
he  told  me  frankly  enough,  if  also 
surlily  enough,  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  leaving  his  money  to  a  fool 
who  could  not  keep  a  quiet  tongue 
or  his  own  counsel.  That  moment 
of  injudicious  praise  on  Amy's 
port  has,  I  feel  convinced,  cost  me 
my  assigned  legacy. 

One  fact  however,  I  have  no- 
tic^  in  Amy  Silvertongnes's  life  : 
she  does  not  keep  her  friends.  One 
l^  one  those  around  whom  she 
has  flung  her  arms  in  public,  and 
shown  to  the  gaping  world  as  her 
dearest  and  nearest,  those  whom 
she  has  flattered  to  their  faces  and 
vaunted  behind  their  backs  as  the 
best  and  noblest  and  dearest  dar- 
lings in  existence,  yet  to  whom, 
unfortunately — I  don't  know  how 
or  why — she  has  brought  more 
enmity  than  friendship,  and  roused 
up  a  general  antagonism  through- 
cut  society — one  by  one  they  fall 
away  from  her,  and  let  her  down 
more  or  less  easily.  Each  season 
finds  her  with  a  new  set  of  black 
swans ;  but  the  old  ones  have  de- 
serted her  lures,  and  I  really  think 
that  I  must  do  the  same ;  for  her 


flattery  to  my  face  abashes  and 
humiliates  me;  her  praises  seem 
to  do  me  more  substantial  damage 
than  the  out-spoken  blame  of  the 
bitterest  enemy ;  and  her  patronage, 
which  is  as  oppressive  as  all  the  rest, 
puts  me  in  a  false  position,  and 
hurts  my  pride  as  well  as  my  pro- 
spects, while  it  lowers  my  social 
status  frightfully.  I  wonder  if 
Amy  Silvertongue  is  the  nice,  art- 
less, and  affectionate  creature  she 
passes  for,  or  if  she  is  as  clever 
as  other  x>eople,  and  'knows  her 
world '  like  the  best  For,  to  be 
frank,  I  think  her  system  of  para- 
gons means  really  a  system  of 
social  steps,  on  the  principle  of 
like  to  like;  for  if  you  are  not 
the  rose,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
be  near  it. 


11. 


ODO   CROSSGRAINE. 

If  Amy  Silvertongue  is  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  Odo  Grossgraine 
is  at  the  other.  With  the  one  I 
have  no  faults,  with  the  other  I 
am  allowed  next  to  no  virtues. 
If  perpetual  putting  to  rights, 
and  hearing  disagreeable  truths 
plainly  stated  would  make  men 
perfect,  Crossgraine's  friends  would 
be  the  very  salt  of  the  earth.  He 
seems  to  think  he  was  bom  to  be 
the  moral  Bumble  of  his  circle, 
and  he  certainly  does  his  work 
with  a  will.  I  never  knew  any 
one  with  such  a  horror  of  flattery 
or  weak  compliance  as  Odo  Gross- 
graine; never  one  with  such  a 
stern  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  the  worst  is,  he  is  so  sharp 
you  cannot  take  him  in.  Do  your 
best  to  conceal  any  little  peccadillo 
you  may  have  committed,  and  he 
is  down  on  you  like  a  hawk  on  a 
hedge-sparrow.  He  is  not  to  be 
hoodwinked,  he  says ;  and  he  lets 
you  know  it. 

You  went  to  the  Derby  did  you  ? 
and  lost  a  pony  on  the  favourite  ? 
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Odo  GroBSgraine  knows  all  about 
it;  thongh  how  the  mischief  he 
found  it  out  passed  your  compre- 
hension; and  he  takes  you  aside 
in  your  own  drawing-room  and 
lectures  you  stoutly  on  your 
iniquity.  FacUis  descensus,  he  says, 
sternly,  when  you  wish  to  make 
light  of  your  sin;  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  draw  a  picture  of  your 
future  if  this  kind  of  thing  con- 
tinues, wherein  you  see  yourself 
as  the  shabby  clerk  where  now 
you  are  the  prosperous  partner, 
your  wife  keeping  a  small  day- 
school  for  the  sons  of  bankrupt 
tradesmen,  and  your  children  put 
out  as  drapers'  assistants  and 
milliners'  girls.  You  are  by  no 
means  a  professed  turfite,  and  your 
income  is  good  enough  to  allow  of 
the  loaa  of  half  a  dozen  ponies 
without  feeling  it ;  you  make  one 
bet  in  the  year,  and  only  one,  and 
you  do  not  care  two  straws  whether 
you  win  or  lose;  but  somehow 
Odo  makes  you  feel  yourself  not 
far  from  a  blackleg ;  and  you  leave 
him  in  an  abject  frame  of  mind, 
self  condemned  beyond  the  power 
of  rehabilitation. 

So  it  is  in  everything ;  and  you 
cannot  be  offended  if  he  takes 
gloomy  views  of  your  morality, 
seeing  how  unaffectedly  anxious 
he  is  for  your  good.  Besides,  he 
does  not  parade  his  exhortations. 
He  delivers  them  in  private  only, 
so  that  your  pride  is  not  wounded 
by  the  presence  of  a  third  party. 
To  be  sure  he  takes  care  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  just  been  lectur- 
ing young  Battletrap  for  the 
shameful  way  in  which  he  is 
carrying  on  with  Laura  Mooney; 
that  ho  takes  to  himself  the  credit 
of  Charles  Spanker's  conversion 
from  an  idle  man  about  town  to 
a  steady  City  merchant ;  and  that 
it  was  he  who  prevented  the  final 
separation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yespa, 
and  brought  them  together  again 
when  every  one  else  had  failed. 


Still,  you  cannot  swear  that  he 
will  tell  of  you  as  he  has  told  of 
them;  only,  you  generally  find 
out  that  he  does,  and  that  in  a 
day  or  two  all  your  common 
friends  have  heard  that  you  lost 
heavily  on  the  Derby,  and  that 
Odo  Crossgraine  felt  himself  bound 
to  talk  to  you  very  seriously,  and 
to  get  you  to  promise  that  you 
would  discontinue  a  vice  which 
was  leading  you  and  yours  to 
destruction. 

I  never  knew  such  a  universal 
referee,  as  well  as  reformer,  as 
Crossgraine.  There  is  nothing 
that  he  has  not  considered  — 
studied  quite  deeply  you  know — 
and  about  which  he  is  not  there- 
fore competent  to  give  an  opinion. 
And  he  is  by  no  means  shy  in 
giving  his  opinion,  especially  as 
it  is  invariably  in  opposition.  I 
would  have  taken  a  house  in 
Pimlico,  but  for  him.  It  was  a 
charming  house,  moderate  rent, 
right  aspect,  proper  size,  just  the 
thing  for  me  all  round ;  but  Odo 
stopped  me. 

'  Fimlico,  my  dear,'  he  said, 
with  his  eyebrows  lost  in  the 
roots  of  his  hair ;  '  bless  my  soul, 
what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Pim- 
lico is  a  swamp,  a  mere  slough 
floored  with  a  little  porous  con- 
crete— lets  all  the  damp  through ; 
fever,  ague,  typhus,  diphtheria — 
— you'll  never  have  a  clean  house 
if  you  go  there ;  and  at  high  tide 
your  basement  will  be  under 
water.  No,  no!  not  Fimlico  if 
you  have  any  regard  for  your 
health ;  and  dear  Maggie  requiring 
a  bracing  air  as  she  does ;  how  can 
you?' 

Of  course  this  shut  me  up  on 
the  spot,  and  I  lost  the  house 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made 
for  me.  The  odd  thing  is,  I  can- 
not find  any  other  that  would  suit 
of  which  Crossgraine  approves. 
He  has  called  my  attention  to 
one  or  two,  as  all  that  can  be 
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hygienically  considered; 
but  they  might  as  well  be  in  Tim- 
buctoo  for  conyenience  of  locality 
as  where  they  are ;  and  while  some 
are  mere  nut-shells  which  will  not 
hold  half  my  family,  others  are  bar- 
racks where  the  carpets  alone  would 
ruin  me.  Thosewhich  I  would  take, 
if  left  to  myself,  he  will  not  hear 
of;  so  it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall 
haye  to  live  in  lodgings  for  the 
natural  term  of  my  life,  and  that 
in  all  this  wilderness  of  bricks  and 
mortar  which  we  call  London, 
there  is  not  a  house  wherein  I 
can  set  my  chairs  and  caU  it  home. 
I  wonder  what  other  people  do 
who  live  in  Pimlico,  or  Bayswater, 
Hampstead,  or  Brompton  ?  I  don't 
bear  of  any  special  disaster  hap- 
pening to  them  on  account  of  the 
wrong  water  company,  bad  drain- 
age, or  '  the  clay.'  But  Odo  Cross- 
graine  assures  me  that  some  day  I 
will  thank  him  for  keeping  me 
back  from  certain  destruction^, 
and  that  people  never  know  who 
are  tbeir  best  friends. 

If  Crossgraine  would  give  his 
advice  only  when  it  is  asked,  it 
might  perhaps  be  more  valuable; 
but  as  he  says  he  cannot  bear  to 
see  a  fine  creature  like  myself  go  to 
the — ^he  uses  a  naughty  word  here 
— for  want  of  a  restraining  hand ; 
so  he  makes  it  his  business  to  give 
that  hand,  and  to  stand  in  the 
gap  like  a  Briton.  One  peculiarity 
about  Crossgraine's  advice  I  ought 
to  mention,  which  is,  that  it  is 
very  seldom  active  or  positive,  it 
is  only  negative.  He  cries  out, 
'Don't  do  this,'  and  'don't  do 
that;'  but  he  does  not  say,  'do 
this  instead;'  excepting  when  he 
advises  things  which  are  utterly 
impracticable.  He  is  the  genius 
of  repression  not  of  propulsion; 
which,  as  it  is  easy  to  understand, 
gives  one's  life  a  Sisyphsean  kind 
of  character,  trying,  to  say  the 
least  of  it  He  never  seems  to 
understand  one's  position  or  its 


possibilities.  He  told  me  to  take 
a  sea  voyage  to  Australia  last 
winter  when  I  had  my  cough ;  but 
as  my  sole  income  was  dependent 
on  my  work,  I  did  not  see  ver}- 
well  how  it  was  to  be  managed. 
He  objected  strongly  to  my  send- 
ing Jackey  to  Dr.  Swisher's  at 
Gamberwell,  and  urged  Eton  as 
giving  the  boy  a  better  start. 
When  I  reminded  him  that  I  had 
nine  olive  branches  below  Jackey,. 
of  whom  seven  were  boys  all 
needing  education  sooner  or  later, 
and  that  my  purse  was  as  slenderly 
furnished  as  Shallow's  wits,  he 
only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  resignedly;  'Well,  of  course 
you  must  take  your  own  way.  I 
have  merely  told  you,  as  a  friend, 
what  I  consider  desirable  for  the 
boy,  and  now  I  wash  my  hands  of 
the  whole  afGur.' 

And  when  I  gave  my  consent  to 
my  precious  Maggie's  marriage 
with  Will  Hopeful,  he  came  down 
to  my  house  at  Loughton,  and 
spent  half  a  day  in  showing  me 
my  folly,  and  in  prophesying  woe 
on  the  young  lovers.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  any  tangible  objection 
to  make,  or  anything  better  to 
suggest;  but  it  was  in  his  way 
to  oppose,  and  it  was  nothing  to 
the  purpose  that  his  opposition 
was  both  useless  and  unjust. 

I  have  known  Odo  Crossgraine 
for  a  great  many  years  now ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  am  very  fond  of  him, 
dear  old  fellow,  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,  if  nothing  else ;  but  I  wish 
he  would  leave  off  his  odd  habit  of 
perpetual  objections,  and  try  to 
run  curricle  sometimes.  He  sees 
the  seamy  side  of  everything,  and 
is  always  foretelling  disasters,  con- 
tradicting,  opinions,  opposing  de- 
signs, and  finding  out  faults.  If 
I  hold  my  own  against  him  he  gets 
huffed  and  out  of  temper;  if  I 
yield  to  him  he  breaks  down  sud- 
denly midway,  and  leaves  mo 
stranded    in    the    midst    of    an 
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Action  vhich  ho  has  proposed, 
which  I  hBTe  UDdertaken  onlj  in 
(lefeTcncc  to  him,  and  which  is 
ntterl;  uncongenial  to  my  nature, 
jiad  impodBible  to  mj  powers.  It 
is  out  of  hie  line  to  gnide  or  sup- 
port. All  he  can  do  is  to  prcTent 
Hnd  withstand.  He  is  the  oppo- 
flition ;  always  in  oppoeition  ;  and 
I  think  he  would  die  of  melan- 
choly if  the  world  came  round  to 
his  opinion  and  left  hii"  nothinf; 
to  oppose. 


I  hear  that  be  is  going  ont  to 
India  as  the  confldential  advispr 
of  some  Nawab,  whose  name  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  spell.  Th« 
Nawab  will  hare  a  hard  time  of 
it;  and  if  ho  snirivee  the  mentor- 
ship  of  Odo  CroBBgraine  be  will 
have  a  tougher  constitution  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men — even 
strong  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  inured  to  hard  knocks,  winter 
tubbings,  and  the  onst  wind. 


NEW    YEAR'S     EVE. 


KINGING     OUT'    THE    OLD    YEAR. 


A  CHRISTMAS  ROUND. 


Composed  by  Malek  Adh^l. 
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CHAPTEE  L 


FIB8T   JOUBNEY. 


MY  father,  the  Rev.  Peter  Quen- 
tin,  M.A.,  had  long  been 
famishing  on  a  meagre  curacy,  with 
a  large  family.  He  could,  indeed, 
write  the  letters '  M.A.'  after  his 
name — an  honour  he  had  obtained 
at  some  university — but  it  was 
hard  to  support  life  on  these 
ornaments.  His  true  degree  was 
F.F.,  which  he  had  taken  with 
immense  distinction,  and  stood  for 
'  Father  o*  Family.'  I  was  one  of 
his  family. 

It  would  not  interest  the  reader 
to  know  the  proportions  of  the 
sexes  in  our  family,  how  many  boys 
there  were  to  the  girls;  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  I  was  the  eldest, 
and  it  was  felt  that  'whatever 
must  be  done,'  would  have  to  be 
done  with  me.  My  father  had 
always  a  worried,  testy  manner, 
and  his  air  to  strangers  seemed 
the  half-deprecatory,  half-defiant 
bearing  with  which  he  met  trades- 
men who  came  for  their  money — 
the  most  constant  of  our  visiting- 
list  The  same  tone  pervaded  his 
letters,  even  in  replying  to  the  rare 
invitation  to  dine,  which  abounded 
in  phrases,  like  'it  will  not  be 
convenient  for  me,  my  dear  sir,  at 
present ;'  '  I  trust  that  in  a  short 
time  I  shall  be  able ;'  '  I  must  ask 
your  indulgence,'  and  the  like.  I 
found  myself,  however,  always 
treated  with  a  certain  dignity,  not 
merely  as  being  the  eldest,  but  as 
one  who  had  a  sort  of  patrimony, 
and  who,  on  coming  of  age,  was  to 
come  into  property.  My  father  was 
always  giving  me  grave  homilies 
on  the  serious  responsibilities  I 
should  have  to  take  upon  myself 
when  I  came  into  my  property. 
This  '  property '  might  be  summed 


up  in  my  mother's  '  second  cousin- 
ship  '  to  Lord  Sillopes.  It  was  an 
Aladdin's  lamp,  which  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  me,  when  setting 
out  in  the  world,  and  which  I  had 
only  to  *rub,  whenever  I  should 
be  in  want  of  friends,  cash,  and 
above  all,  a  wife. 

When  I  was  eighteen  years  old, 
my  father  had  to  that  moment 
pursued  the  lord  and  his  connec- 
tion with  a  steady  battery  of  ap- 
plications; which  had,  indeed,  the 
effect  artillery  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce, of  '  silencing '  the  object  of 
attack. 

Suddenly  arrived  one  morning 
a  large,  arrogant-looking  letter,  and 
dignified  with  '  Silloi)es,'  crouched, 
as  it  were,  in  the  comer.  It  was  a 
despatch  from  the  potentate ;  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  actually  con- 
tained a  long-sought  appointment! 
True,  it  was  of  a  class  that,  white- 
elephant-like,  brought  expense  in- 
stead of  profit — a  conmiission  in 
one  of  the  Line  regiments,  the  Du 
Barry's  Own.  It  was  dazzling — 
for  me,  at  least.  Some  one  had, 
carelessly,  made  a  present  of  it  to 
our  august  '  connection,'  who  was 
too  selfish  and  indifferent  to  think 
of  asking  for  it.  He  was  about 
declining  it,  contemptuously,  when 
one  of  my  father's  desperate  im- 
portunities— which,  indeed,  might 
have  got  off  a  criminal  from  a 
hanging-judge — arrived.  He  sent 
it  on  to  us,  with  a  testy,  snarling 
letter,  on  the  condition  that  '  he 
was  not  to  be  pestered  again,'  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Ju- 
bilee reign:ed.  A  good-natured 
aunt,  whose  purse  was  supposed, 
hitherto,  to  be  about  as  dry  and 
lean  as  her  own  person^   unex- 
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pectedly  showed  herself  a  '  dear 
old  lady/  by  producing  an  un- 
expected hosird — ^fifty  pounds — 
which  fitted  me  out  in  the  almost 
peacock-like  uniform  of  the  corps. 
It  was  a  Highland  regiment ;  and 
as  I  stood,  with  my  hearse-like 
plumes  nodding  over  my  head,  my 
knees  and  calyes,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  b'fe,  all  bare  and  chilly 
— it  was  the  regulation — revealed 
to  indiscriminate  human  gaze,  the 
mixed  awe  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
females  of  the  household  was  more 
than  justifiable.  My  father,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  the  humour  for 
admiring  my  show  of  finery.  He 
called  me  down,  sternly,  into  his 
study,  and,  closing  the  door,  said 
in  his  testy,  worried  manner — 

'  Get  off  those  gewgaws ;  put 
down  that  thing — bonnet,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it.  Now,  listen,  sir. 
This  is  the  last  chance  we  have; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  you  have 
only  a  short  time  to  masquerade 
in.' 

His  awful  manner  quite  scared 
me. 

'  Why,  what  do  you  mean, 
father  ?'  I  said.  '  I  shall  get  pro- 
motion in  the  regiment — ^rise  to 
be  colonel,  perhaps ' 

'  Bise  to  be  a  jackass !  I  tell 
you  this  can't  last  more  than  a 
year.  At  this  very  moment,  sir, 
you  are  no  more  than  a  strolling 
player,  dressed  up  in  your  finery 
for  the  night.  Ton  have  no  right 
to  those  clothes,  nor  to  the  position 
yon  are  going  to  fill.  You  haven't 
a  halipenny  in  the  world,  nor 
never  will  have. 

'  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?' 
I  said.  'I'm  sure  I'll  do  any- 
thing.' 

'  First  of  all,  look  out  and  Tnarry  I 
secondly,  many!  thirdly,  marry! 
By  marriage,  I  don't  mean  rushing 
before  a  clergyman,  like  an  idiot, 
with  a  foolish  chit  of  a  girl,  with 
wluMn  yon  are  in  love.  Any  fool 
can  do  that     You  mutt  get  an 


heiress,  sir, — get  her  within  the 
year!  For  this  you  must  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  clothe,  and  live. 
Keep  that  one  end  before  you, 
morning,  noon,  and  night  Every 
action  of  your  life  must  be  directed 
to  that  one  end — even  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  cab :  and  you  may  succeed 
— if  you  have  brains,  which  I 
often  doubt.'    Again  he  repeated : 

'Marry,  sir! — marry,  sir! — 
marry!' 

He  almost  frightened  me,  he 
was  so  much  in  earnest;  but, 
somehow,  his  words  seemed  to 
carry  conviction. 

*  But  how,'  I  said — '  how  am  I 
to  go  about  it?  What  have  I  to 
go  on  ? — no  fortune,  no ' 

'  Didn't  I  take  care  of  that  ? 
Haven't  I  given  you  one  already  ? 
— a  genteel  figure  and  appearance.' 

'  Is  that  all  ?  Most  fellows  have 
that,'  I  said,  disappointed. 

'  Hasn't  your  mother  given  you 
the  rest  ?  Are  you  not  third  cousin 
to  Lord  Sillopes?  Why,  it  is  a 
bank  note— a  mine !  If  you  only 
show  common  cleverness,  it  will 
pass  you  everywhere — pick  the 
locks,  force  the  doors ' 

*  Force  the  doors !'  I  repeated, 
in  alarm. 

'Of  select  houses;  get  you 
clothes,  and  food,  and  money,  and, 
above  all,  a  rich  heiress !  There  is 
nothing  like  a  bit  of  rank.  Keep 
flourishing  that,  and  you  must  suc- 
ceed. Haven't  I  made  you  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  have 
given  you  a  lord  to  clear  the  way 
for  you  ?  At  this  moment  you  are 
a  match  for  any  girl  in  the  world. 
If  you  foil,  the  fault  is  your  own ; 
and  you  have  an  entire  year  before 
you.' 

This  was  a  new  revelation :  and 
he  succeeded  in  inspiring  me  with 
his  own  enthusiasm.  The  value  of 
these  advantages  had  never  struck 
me  before ;  and  I  felt  that  he  was 
right  The  only  question  was, 
where  was  the  skill  to  make  use 
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ever,  I  said  nothing,  made  my 
bow,  and  took  my  departure. 

That  eyening  I  met  all  my  new 
companions  at  the  mess  dinner. 
They  were  a  cheerful,  good- 
humoured  set  of  men,  and  re- 
ceiTed  me  good-naturedly ;  though 
they  were  not  a  little  free  con- 
sidering our  sb'ght  acquaintance, 
which  might  be  said  to  be  only 
an  hour  old.  But  this  is  the 
way  with  officers.  There  was 
particularly  a  boisterous,  fresh, 
over-healthy  Captain  Kinahan — 
an  Irishman  of  some  humour, 
whose  occasional  failure  he  made 
up  for  in  spirits  and  loud  laughter. 
This  person  seemed  to  enjoy  great 
popularity;  every  one  laughed  at 
everything  he  said,  and  called  to 
him  from  different  ends  of  the 
table  as  '  Ein !'  He  seemed  a  good, 
honest,  noisy  fellow:  but,  as  I 
said,  was  a  little  too  free  with  me. 
Thus— 

'  Well,  my  dear  Quen,'  he  began 
at  once,  *  so  you  have  joined  th' 
army :  and  how  d'ye  think  you'll 
like  it  ?' 

'  So  far,'  I  said,  smiling, '  I  find 
nothing  to  dislike.' 

*  No  doubt ;  but  I  mean,  will  it 
answer  ?'  he  replied  grinning. 

'  That  remains  to  be  seen,'  I 
answered,  cautiously. 

*  I  mean,'  he  said,  with  a  know- 
ing look, '  the  purpose  you  have  in 
view?' 

There  was  a  loud  laugh. 

'  I  hope  so,'  I  said.  '  I  hope  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  military 
matters.  If  I  can  reach  your 
standard  I  ought  to  be  content.' 
I  said  this  because  I  wished  to 
show  them  I  had  some  powers  of 
repartee. 

'  I'm  afraid  youll  find  it  a  poor 
sort  of  land:  no  more  than  an 
odd  matrimonial  root  or  two  to  be 
dug  up.    Eh,  Phillips  ?' 

Phillips  was  a  cold,  dry  officer 
sitting  opposite,  who  I  knew, 
though  I  did  not  hear  what  he 


said,  was  a  sneerer.     He  was  one 
of  the  majors  of  the  regiment. 

*  He  may  take  your  authority 
for  it,  Kinahan.  No  man  has 
dirtied  his  hands  more  with  mud^ 
looking  for  roots  of  thai  kind. 
He  can  give  you  every  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Goelebs.' 

*  Sillopes,'  I  corrected  him,  good- 
naturedly,  *  not  Coelebs.' 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  laughed  the 
colonel,  loudly.  '  Very  good  in- 
deed! "Ckfilebs  in  search  of  a 
wife!"  That  was  a  book  we  all 
read  when  I  was  a  lad,  written  by 
some  Tabby  of  an  old  maid.  Very 
good  indeed.' 

From  that  moment  they  tvould 
call  me  Coelibs,  or  'Seelibs,'  as 
most  of  them  fancied  it  was 
spelled,  for  you  may  be  sure  there 
was  very  little  hatred  among  the 
whole  party. 

Major  Phillips,  who  was  a  sort 
of  foraging  married  officer,  always 
looking  out  for  the  best  of  every- 
thing— ^best  comer,  best  cut  of  the 
jofnt,  best  quarters — explained  to 
them  that  the  word  meant  bachelor, 
and  that  the  story  '  was  about  a 
foolish  young  ninny  who  went 
round  the  world  looking  for  & 
goody,  goody  wife.' 

Never  mind ;  I  would  have  the 
laugh  of  them  soon.  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  wealthy  one,  which  made 
all  the  difference. 

Kinahan,  with  all  his  hoarse 
laughter  and  roughness,  was  a 
good  -  natured  fellow.  *  Never 
mind,  Coelebs,'  he  said ;  '  we  all 
have  our  jokes  here.  The  way  is 
to  hit  back  as  hard  as  you  are  hit 
Old  Phillips,  there,  needn't  talk ; 
it's  well  known  he  was  savagely  bit- 
ten, and  feels  his  leg  sore  stiU.' 

'  Bitten !'  I  said.  '  How  strange ! 
And  by  what  ?' 

'  By  his  wife  .  .  .  But  he 
wanted  to  bite  himself.  She 
hadn't  a  sizx)ence;  but  he  has 
made  her  pay  up  many  a  sixpence 
since.    But  I  tell  you  what,  I  am 
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going  to  the  Lightbomids  to-night 
— great  people  in  the  parafi^e  oil 
way — rolling  in  it — ^in  wealth,  I 
mean.  They  are  giving  a  great  ball, 
and  they  would  let  me  bring  a 
friend. 

I  was  delighted.  This  indeed 
would  be  losing  no  time.  '  I 
suppose  a  large  family/  I  said, 
hesitatingly.     '  Boys  or  girls  V 

'  Girls,  of  course,'  he  said,  with 
a  burst  of  laughter.  '  What  do 
you  care  about  the  boys?  Yes, 
there  is  one  fine  girl :  but  not  for 
the  likes  of  you  and  me.  The 
mother  gives  out  officially  that  she 
will  not  put  simple  pots,  but  only 
silver  teapots,  on  her  hob. 

I  was  utterly  mystified  by  this 
figurative  language. 

'Hob!  teapot!  What  do  you 
mean?' 

'  Aristocratic  vessels,  sir,  with 
handles  to  'em — nobs,  hons.,  and 
lords.  They  have  offered  a 
hundred  thousand  down  a-piece 
for  'em!  So  poor  beggars  like 
you  and  I  have  no  chance.  "No 
use  wasting  your  time.  We  call 
her  the  "  paraffine  heiress." ' 

I  dressed  myself  with  exceeding 
care,  and  not  without  some  tre- 
pidation. Events  were  hurrying 
on  taster  than  ever  my  fondest 
dreams  oould  have  hox)ed.  Here 
was  I  on  the  threshold  of  an 
adventure;  and  I  felt  a  sure  in- 
stinct that  I  was  about  to  hold 
my  first  brief  in  the  profession 
my  father  had  chosen  for  me. 
These  fellows  might  have  their 
rough  jests,  but  that  should  not 
deter  me ;  and  my  new  friend,  Ein- 
ahan,  little  thought  that  my  daring 
thoughts  were  even  now  raised  to 
the  paraffine  heiress  herself.  It  was 
folly :  '  waste  of  power '  operating 
against  little  forts  when  there  was 
a  Mount  Valerian  like  her  before 
me.  That  very  night  I  would 
trace  my  first  parallel  about  her. 

The  scene   of  the  ball  was  a 
magnificent  detached  house  stand- 


ing in  its  own  grounds.  Illu- 
minated tents  and  pavilions  were 
built  out  into  the  garden.  There 
was  a  perfect  block  of  carriages. 
We  struggled  upstairs,  at  the  top 
of  which  a  portly,  bolster-shaped 
matron  was  standing.  Her  neck, 
as  Mr.  Einahan  remarked  in  his 
not  very  refined  way,  was  like  a 
hilly  bit  of  hunting  country.  She 
was  hung  about  with  lace  drax)eries 
like  a  boudoir  window,  as  Kinahan 
said  again.  He  introduced  me, 
but  I  was  received  haughtily 
enough.  Kin,  who  had  gone  off 
on  an  exploring  tour,  soon  re- 
turned. 

'  She  has  a  brace  of  hons.  here 
to-night,'  he  said;  'that's  what 
makes  her  so  airified.  Now  that 
she  has  got  the  hons.  she  won't 
look  at  the  oflEs. — officers — d'ye 
see  ?  Did  you  ever  see  such  state  ? 
The  very  walls  daubed  with  pa- 
raffine. Don't  you  smell  it  ?  They 
can  make  the  champagne  of  it.' 

'  Which  is  Miss  Lightbound  ?' 
I  said.  'You  must  introduce 
me.' 

'  Bather  not,  CkBlebs.  Don't  ask ; 
she'd  insult  you.  The  whole  thing 
is  a  spring-gun,  set  for  one  of  these 
hons.     No,  no ;  excuse  me.' 

'  What  is  she  like  ?  Show  her 
to  me.' 

'  Oh,  a  stiff,  showy  girl,  stuffed 
with  conceit.  I  don't  see  her  now, 
there  is  such  an  infernal  crowd. 
You  must  look  out  for  yourself; 
and  if  you  see  any  girl  flourishing 
a  fan,  or  giving  a  lecture  on  it  to 
two  or  three,  that's  her.  There 
are  diamonds  and  jewels  stuck  all 
over  it,  and  it  cost  ever  so  many 
casks  of  paraffine.' 

'  Diamonds,  jewels !  — all  the 
better,'  I  said  to  myself.  I  should 
be  playing  with  that  fan  before 
the  night  was  over — ^bending  over 
it,  opening  and  shutting  it,  as  I 
whisx)ered  soft  nothings  to  its  fiur 
owner.  I  had  noticed  that  this 
was  a  legitimate  sort  of  agency  or 
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go-between,  which  proved  very 
useful  in  the  intercourse.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  saw  that  my  bashful 
friend  had  skirted  round,  and  made 
his  approach  to  the  parafifine  ma- 
tron, paying  his  court  to  her  with 
an  obsequiousness  which  contrasted 
meanly  with  his  sarcastic  remarks. 
I  saw  at  once  that  ho  wished  to 
keep  this  intimacy  as  a  sort  of 
'preserve*  for  himself.  But  my 
turn  would  come  by-and-by. 

I  wandered  round  the  glittering 
rooms.  Nothing  could  bo  more 
magnificent.  A  splendid  band  was 
playing  for  the  waltz ;  a  vast  num- 
ber of  robust-looking  girls  were 
flying  round,  with,  no  doubt,  a 
corresponding  number  of  young 
mercantiles.  I  noted  an  obese, 
red-faced  gentleman,  in  figure  like 
a  mangel-wurzel  root,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  friends  who  were 
listening  to  him  obsequiously. 

'Yes,*  lie  said;  *that*s  Foote 
and  Chimncy*s  band  —  got  'em 
down  from  London.  They'll  take 
away  something  out  of  my  cheque- 
book in  the  morning.  Can't  bo 
helped  —  my  Matijda's  birthday, 
you  know.  You  saw  the  fan  she  has 
got  ?  All  these  flowers,  too — every 
leaf  of  'em  made  the  journey  from 
Covent  Garden,  and  not  one  of  *em 
goes  back.  I  don't  hire  and  make 
believe,  as  some  folks  do.' 

All  this  was  listened  to  with 
admiration. 

'  Well,  Ccelebs,  how  are  we  get- 
ting on  ?*  said  a  sharp  voice  at  my 
ear.  'Not  dancing?  Not  made 
a  beginning  yet?'  It  was  Major 
Phillips. 

'  I  have  not  had  myself  intro- 
duced,'  I  answered,  coldly. 

'  Why  not  go  in  for  the  parafifine 
herself  at  once;  it's  as  cheap  to 
strike  high  as  to  strike  low.  I 
saw  that  forward  fellow,  Kinahan, 
dangling  about  her.  You  could 
do  what  he  does.' 

I  was  never  quite  sure  whether 
this  man  was  sneering  or  not ;  but 


I  could  see  that  he  was  spiteful 
towards  Einahan. 

'  That's  Mr.  Kinahan  all  over,' 
he  said.  '  He  keeps  all  "  the  fat " 
for  himself.  Catch  him  giving  a 
friend  a  lift !  Well,  how  do  you 
like  this  scene  of  splendour  ?  To 
the  rustic,  unsophisticated  mind, 
it  must  be  overpowering  and 
dazzling.' 

Again  I  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  inclined  to  be  sarcastic; 
but  I  answered,  coolly, '  It  seems 
nicely  done.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  beautifully!  Don't  you 
see  the  streaks  of  petroleum  ia 
patterns  on  the  very  walls  ?  Look 
at  those  magnificent  pictures — all 
daubed  in  petroleum;  those  mir- 
rors— all  gilt  oil.  Now,  to  me,  it's 
the  very  apotheosis  of  vulgarity — 
all  these  fat,  coarse  people,  squeez- 
ing and  butting  against  one,  re- 
mind me  of  a  cattle-show.  Every 
moment  I  expect  them  to  begin 
"lowing."  for  their  fodder — im- 
patient for  their  supper.' 

'  I  wonder  you  came  here,  then/ 
I  said. 

'  To  get  my  death  of  cold  with 
these  draughts,*  he  said,  putting 
up  the  collar  of  his  coat.  'But, 
my  dear  inquisitive  Corydon,  you 
should  think  of  Mrs.  Phillips.  I 
must  entertain  the  poor  lady  after 
the  fashion  of  her  sex.  But  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  wonder  at  any- 
thing I  do,  or  to  wonder  at  all. 
The  wonder  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  so  much  matrimonial  know- 
ledge as  you,  is  surely  a  high 
honour.  You  quite  compliment 
me,  Ccelebs !' 

He  said  this  very  snappishly. 

'  I  am  sure,'  I  answered, '  I  did 
not  wish  to  offend  you.' 

'No,  of  course  not.  Oh,  hero 
comes  Mother  Paraffine,  bearing 
down,  n^ainsail  set,  and  carrying 
every  stitch  of  canvas  she  can 
spread.  Charming,  delightful  ball, 
Mrs.  Lightboimd!  Such  taste! 
Talk  of  London  and  the  West  End 
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after  this!     Ah!  I  can  see  your 
touch  in  all  the  arrangements/ 

*  Oh ;  but  it  'as  so  worried  me, 
Major  Phillips !  You  know  Light- 
hound  has  no  more  idea  of  tliese 
things  than  ho  has  of  choosing  a 
bonnet ;  so  it  all  comes  on  me.' 

'You  needn't  tell  us  that/  he 
said,  with  a  low  bow.  '  By- the- way, 
here  is  a  raw  recruit  of  ours,  fresh 
from  the  country,  who  is  dying  to 
bo  introduced  to  Miss  Light- 
bound.  I  tell  him  it  is  great  pre- 
sumption ;  but  he  will  persist.* 

I  felt  myself  colouring.  The 
lady  looked  at  me  scornfully. 

'  Oh,'  Tilda  is  too  much  engaged 
to-night.  I  'aven't  seen  her  these 
two  hours,  or,  indeed,  Mr.  Bowdler 
— the  Hon.  ;Mr.  Bowdler,  you  know. 

*  Ah  !*  said  the  Major,  with  a 
look  of  meaning, '  the  poor  fellow 
is  in  a  sad  state.  It  ia  a  shame 
for  the  young  lady  to  conmiit  such 
deTastation.' 

'He  is  very  nice.  Major,'  she 
tsaid ;  *  so  is  his  father.  Lord  Bald- 
win. Give  me  your  harm,  and  let 
us  look  for  them.' 

She  took  his  arm  and  passed  on, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  me. 
She  was  clearly  a  vulgar  woman. 
So  far,  this  was  not  very  encourag- 
ing ;  but  I  could  wait. 

At  last  I  came  upon  the  heiress ! 
She  was,  to  ^y  surprise,  a  re- 
markably plain  girl,  sitting  in  a 
comer,  playing  with  that  gorgeous 
fan,  which  was,  indeed,  a  magni- 
ficent present.  Beside  her  a  young 
gentleman,  with  a  foolish  mouth, 
no  forehead  to  speak  of,  and  largo 
flair  whiskers,  was  sitting,  who  was 
chattering  or  lisping  in  the  ver- 
nacular natural  to  him.  I  knew 
in  a  moment  that  he  was  Bowdler, 
the  favoured  Don,  or  Hon.,  as 
Kinahan  would  say.  An  old, 
meagre  clergyman  was  standing 
beside  them,  looking  on  with  great 
gratification. 

Close  beside  mo  was  Mrs.  Light- 
bound,  who,  it  struck  me,  was  re- 


garding the  pair  with  scarcely  the 
beaming  satisfaction  I  had  before 
noticed  in  her;  and  indeed — as  I 
gave  myself  credit  for  some  little 
discernment  in  affairs  of  this  des- 
cription— it  struck  me  that  the 
Hon.  was  too  familiar  and  too  care- 
less in  his  manner,  to  be  '  meaning 
business.'  As  I  drew  nearer,  how- 
ever, I  could  catch  a  few  words  of 
their  conversation.  Ho  was  talk- 
ing carelessly  of  the  fan. 

'  Yes,  it  is  pretty.': 

'  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?* 
she  said.  '  It  is  such  a  dreadful 
responsibility.' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a 
violent  flapping  and  rustling  from 
silk,  stiff  as  canvas;  and  Mrs. 
Lightbound  had  borne  down  on 
me.  I  heard  her  mutter,  *  This  is 
a  little  too  much !' 

'  You  want  to  dance  ?'  she  said 
to  me.  '  Here,  let  mo  introduce 
you  to  Miss  Lightbound.  Give  me 
the  fan,  dear ;  I  and  Mr.  Bowdler 
will  take  care  of  it.  Go  now  and 
dance  with  this  gentleman.' 

Was  I  right  in  my  instincts? 
I  knew  it  wouH  come,  and  without 
exertion  on  my  part,  just  as  I  had 
an  instinct  as  sure  that  the  game 
was  in  my  own  hands,  and  would 
be  won  possibly  before  the  night 
was  over. 

I  saw  at  once  what  was  Mrs. 
Lightl^ound's  aim.  She  wished 
to  pique  this  Honourable  Bowdler, 
and  stimulate  his  admiration  by 
rivalry.  But  such  manoeuvring 
old  ladies  are  often  hoisted  on 
their  own  petards. 

I  at  once  asked  the  young  lady 
to  dance  the  current  valse,  which 
Footo  and  Chimney  were  winding 
out  in  the  most  seductive  fashion. 
I  was  in  my  full  Highland  costume, 
and  I  think  might  fairly  call  my- 
self an  attractive  yomig  man.  I 
was  full  of  spirit.  The  young 
heiress  seemed  delighted  and  eager 
— enchanted — and  had  a  sort  of 
rustic  innocence  which  one  would 
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not  bsTO  expected  in  a  girl  brought 
up  in  the  Tulgar  oBBociatioiiB  of 
raw  wealth,  and  the  low  pride  of 
raw  wealth.  As  we  passed  close 
to  Phillips,  who  was  talking  affec- 
tionately with  Kinahan^the  man 
whom  he  had  been  just  abasing — 
and,  I  sappose,  still  sneering  at  the 
entertainers  whose  supper  he  was 
presently  to  eat,  I  could  not  rfr- 
siat  whispering,  'You  see,  I  ma- 
uled the  introduction  without 
either  of  you,'  and  motioned  my 
head  significantly  in  the  direction 
of  my  yonng  partner,  Phillips 
gave  me  on  amused  stare  ;  but  the 
more  good-uatnred  Einataan  said, 
cheerily, '  Go  it  CcelehB,  my  boy.' 

We  danced  that  valse,  then  sat 
in  a  greenhouse,  admiring  the  ferns ; 
then,  when  Foote  and  Chimney 
etnickupaquadriUe, we  danced  that 
also.  8he  told  me  little  Bcrajis  of 
her  history.  She  liked  the  country, 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time 
down  at  the  Bectory. 

'  Ah !'  I  said,  amiling, '  that  tall 
clergyman  that  was  standing  be- 
side you.' 

'  Yes,'  she  said.  '  ^e  is  only  cu- 
rate ;  but  Ur.  Lightbound  haa  pro- 
mis&i  to  exert  his  interest  for  him.' 

Then  I  artfully  brought  the  sub- 
ject round  to  the  Hon. 

'  That  Mr.  Bowdler,"  I  said, '  that 
was  monopolizing  you — eutelyyou 
cannot  like  him  so  much  ?' 

'  Hot  in  the  least,'  she  said, 
laughing;  'and  I  cannot  see  why 
they  are  all  so  eager  about  him  in 
this  house.' 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say 

that,'  I    answered,  warmly.      'I 

cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  that 

giren  me.     Ura. 

his  great  ally,  of 

luese  the  reason.' 

much  devoted  to 

«■,  would  sacrifice 

It.      I   hate  those 

or    marriages ;    it 

Don't  you,  Mr. 


'  I  do  indeed,'  1  said,  warmly ; 
'  and  I  will  say  this,'  I  added,  with 
meaning:  'I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  any  one  that  I  admired  or  Uked 
sacrificed — yes,  mcrtfad  to  that 
fellow  Bowdler.' 

I  looked  at  her  steadily.  She 
understood  me,  and  coloured.  The 
first  nail  was  driven  into  the  ark 
of  that  courtship.  Plain  as  she  was, 
alio  looked  positively  attractive,  as 
she  hung  down  her  head  and 
blushed. 

'  But  jou  seemed,'  I  went  on, 
'to  encourage  him.  Your  people 
encourage  him.  I  heard  it  talked 
of  all  through  the  room ' 

'  Not  for  the  world,'  she  said, 
eagerly;  'it  would  be  disloyal, 
ungenerous.  He  only  comes  to 
consult  with  me,  as  with  his  sister. 
I  assure  you  this  is  the  case.  Bat 
why  do  you  ask  me  all  this  ? 
What  interest  can  you  have  in  any 
one  liking  poor  me?' 

Now  was  the  moment.  This 
was  our  fourth  dance,  our  fourth 
sitting  to  the  greenhouse.  Phillips 
and  Einahan  had  often  passed  hy 
with  looks  of  secret  envy:  Phillips, 
I  have  no  doubt,  sneering  to  his 
fnend.  They  little  dreamed  at  what 
a  pace  matters  were  progressing. 
Atrs.  Lightbound  came  by  also, 
every  sail  set — and  this  was  best 
of  all — gave  us  an  encouraging 
nod.  When  her  daughter  half 
rose  timorously,  asking, '  Did  she 
want  her?"  the  matron  good- 
naturedly  pressed  her  down,  and 
said  knowingly,  '  Don't  disturb 
yourself,  dear.'  The  tall  clergy- 
man, her  uncle,  came  along,  as  if 
seorchiag,  then  drew  back  hur- 
riedly, fearful  no  doubt  of  spoiling 
sport.  Even  when  the  odious 
Bowdler  —  flourishing  the  fan, 
which  he  still  nnaccouutably  de- 
tained— came  up  confidentially, 
as  if  to  assume  his  old  f^jnilior 
footing,  he  drew  back,  and  retired, 
abashed  at  the  cool  reception  be 
met.     Oh,  how  I  devoutly  wished 
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that  my  poor,  anxious  old  father 
conld  have  been  transported  there 
— just  for  one  peep — to  see  within, 
literally,  twenty  hours — see  the 
amazing  strides  I  had  made. 

Now,  I  say,  was  the  moment. 
In  loye  as  in  horsenshoeing,  as  I 
had  heard,  we  should  strike  at  a 
white  heat,  and  strike  at  once.  I 
did  so,  and  answered  her  question. 
I  told  her  why  I  should  have  that 
interest  in  her;  that  I  loved — 
loved  at  first  sight.  That  I  had 
never  loved  before — /  rnean  as  I 
loved  her — (for  I  thought  awk- 
wardly of  Polly).  That  she  must 
forgive  this  suddenness,  but  that 
I  was  not  master  of  myself.  Neither 
was  L  The  lights,  the  brilliance 
of  the  scene,  so  unfamiliar  to  me ; 
the  choice  wines,  the  new  situa- 
tion, the  new  dress  in  which  I  was 
clothed,  all  made  me  feel  as  though 
I  was  filled  with  some  overpower- 
ing passion  for  the  fair  creature 
who  was  listening  to  my  vows. 

*  But  what  can  you  see  in  me  ?' 
she  said.  'I  know  I  have  no 
good  looks,  and  have  nothing  to 
recommend  me.* 

'  Nothing !  Everything !  I  care 
not  for  looks ' — (this,  I  blush  to 
say,  was  the  truth).  '  Without  a 
X>enny  I  would  receive  you,  and 
welcome.  I  am  not  rich  myself, 
but ' 

*  Oh,  as  for  that,'  she  said,  cast- 
ing down  her  eyes, '  we  need  not 
think  of  money.  But  it  is  so 
sudden.  What  will  papa  say  ? — 
and,  oh,  how  delighted  Matilda 
will  be !  One  thing — you  cannot 
be  jealous  any  more  of  Mr.  Bowdler, 
you  must  promise  me  that.' 

'But,'  I  said,  with  playful 
menace,  'you  must  return  him 
bis  fan.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  I  know ; 
but  we  can  get  one  twice  as 
costly.' 

'  How  generous  you  are.  But 
I  have  done  so.    Tou  saw  me.' 

*  But  I  mean  permanently.'  At 
this  moment  the  creature  himself 


was  passing  by,  a  tall,  handsome 
girl  on  his  arm,  who  promised  to 
be  portly  enough  when  she  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  matron.  '  Why, 
look  at  him,'  I  said ;  '  he  has 
transferred  his  attentions  already ; 
and  see  1  why  she  has  got  his  fan 
now!' 

'O!  you  must  know  her,*  she 
said.  '  Matilda,  dearest,  come  here 
a  moment.  I  want  to  introduce 
some  one  to  you.  Oh,  you  miLst ' — 
for  the  other  was  giving  a  haughty 
toss  of  her  head  as  though  she 
were  indifferent  to  the  honour. 

They  whispered  a  moment.  Then 
her  face  changed.  '  Oh,  I  am  de- 
lighted!' she  said,  smiling;  'and 
mamma  will  be  so  glad.  I  must 
tell  her  at  once.' 

I  did  not  quite  relish  this,  but 
she  was  gone.  '  Who  is  her 
mamma?  Why  should  she  tell 
her?' 

'  Don't  you  know  ?'  said  my 
charmer,  astonished.  '  Mrs.  Light- 
bound — the  lady  that  introduced 
you  to  me !' 

A  dimness  seemed  to  come  be- 
fore my  eyes,  a  chill  on  my  fore- 
head. Still  I  could  say  calmly, 
'  But  how — ^that  is — what  relation 
is  she  to  you  ?' 

'Cousin,  of  course.  I  thought 
you  knew  that.  We  came  up  to 
them  for  this  ball.' 

*  I  see,'  I  said,  in  the  slow,  hard 
tones  of  desperation.  'And  that 
old  clergyman  is  your  father,  I 
suppose  ?' 

'  What  a  strange  question.  Of 
course. — Bear  Mr.  Quentin,  what 
is  the  matter?  Have  I  offended 
you?  You  are  not  angry  with 
me  for  speaking  to  Mr.  Bowdler  ?' 

'Nothing,  nothing,'  I  said ; '  only 
the  heat  of  this  place.  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  it — brought  up  in 
the  country,  you  know.'  I  was 
smiling  in  a  ghastly  manner,  I 
know.  '  A  few  minutes  with  my 
head  out  of  the  window,  or  at  an 
open  door,  and  I  shall  ba  better. 
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Besides/  I  added,  rather  incohe- 
rently, '  I  really  wish  to  speak  to 
the  Colonel.  Begimental  business, 
you  kno\7.'  And  I  again  smiled  a 
skull-like  grin. 

'  Don't  be  long,  then,'  she  said, 
in  a  coquettish  way.  '  It  will  bo 
hours  till  you  return.' 

I  should  take  good  care  that  it 
would  be !  The  tall  clergyman  was 
hovering  about,  no  doubt  scenting 
something.  But  I  got  away  safely 
into  the  other  room. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Here  was  a  debut  I  I  plunged 
through  the  room,  floundering  up 
against  the  dancers,  literally  not 
knowing  where  I  was  going,  or 
what  I  was  doing.  I  saw  the 
whole  wretched  story  as  clearly 
as  if  I  had  read  it  in  a  book.  Oh, 
was  there  ever  such  a  wretched 
blunder?  To  mistake  a  pitiful 
country  curate's  daughter — a  plain, 
dowdy  creature— for  that  hand- 
some heiress!  But  what  was  to 
become  of  me  ?  Oh,  imbecility — 
stupidity,  of  the  grossest,  most 
brutish  kind !  After  all  my  boasted 
sagacity,  too. 

The  question  was,  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  There  seemed  no  es- 
cape. It  was  a  plot,  in  which 
they  all  had  joined,  only  too  glad 
to  fob  off  their  country  curate's 
daughter  on  any  one,  without  in- 
qiliry,  only  delighted  to  '  pick  up ' 
a  husband.  A  blessed  chance  for 
them,  truly.  There  was  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  escape.  What  was 
to  become  of  me  ? 

I  suppose  my  despairing  face 
attracted  him,  for  Kinahan  was 
beside  me. 

'  What's  up,  Coelebs,  my  boy  ?' 
ho  said. 

'  Don't  call  me  that,'  I  said.  '  I 
request  you  will  not,  Mr.  Kina- 
han.' 

'I  declare  you  don't  look  the 


happy  man  they  report  you  to  be. 
Well,  you  have  a  queer  taste  ! 
What  on  earth  made  you  pick  out 
that  ugly  girl  when  you  went  about 
it  ? — Something's  gone  wrong,  my 
poor  fellow.' 

There  was  something  good-na- 
tured in  his  tones,  so  I  opened 
my  heart  to  him.  '  Oh,  Kinahan, 
Kinahan,  such  a  mess !  What  is 
to  become  of  me  ?  I  am  ruined ; 
undone  for  ever.' 

'  So  I  should  be,'  he  said, '  if  I 
liad  taken  up  with  such  a  tobacco- 
nist's head.  Where  were  your 
eyes  ?  Have  you  proposed  to  the 
woman?' 

'  Ye-es,'  I  faltered. 

'  And  why,  in  the  name  of  the 
big  fiddle  ?     0 !  this  is  too  good.' 

'  I  thought — that  is,  I  supposed 
— that  she  was  some  Due  else.' 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment, 
then  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

*  Oh,  I  see !  As  good  as  a  farce. 
Oh,  you're  booked,  my  poor  fel- 
low. The  parson  from  the  country 
is  litigious.  Action  against  his 
churchwardens ;  action  against  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Cast  in  them 
all ;  but  that  is  only  a  reason  why 
he  should  try  and  pull  up  with 
such  a  good  find  as  this.  They'll 
hold  you  to  it  Lightbound,  the 
paraffine  man,  will  give  his  niece 
five  hundred  pounds  on  the  wed- 
ding day,  to  buy  her  linen.  He 
did  so  before  to  one  of  her  four 
sisters.  Deuced  glad  they  were  to 
get  it.' 

'  What  18  to  become  of  me  ?'  I 
gasped,  as  he  painted  in  all  theso 
horrors. 

'  Come  down  with  me,  and  have 
a  glass  of  the  Lightbound  cham- 
pagne. It's  good.  May-be  we'll 
light  on  something.  Then  we  can 
take  a  turn  in  the  man's  illu- 
minated gardens.' 

There  was  a  sympathy  and  a 
confidence  in  his  manner  which 
held  out  a  little  hope,  I  followed 
him.    We  got  into  a  retired  comer 
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and    had   the    champagne,    then 
turned  into  the  ilhiminatcd  garden. 

*  This  is  an  unhicky  beginning 
for  you,  my  poor  Coelebs — or  end, 
for  it's  one  as  much  as  the  other. 
But  you  vere  very  cheeky  and 
hoity-toity,  and  took  airs.  You 
deserved  it  richly.' 

'  Indeed  I  did,'  I  groaned.  'You 
may  call  me  what  you  please;  only 
tell  me  something ;  help  me  out  of 
it.  I  was  deceived — entrapped  ; 
and  if  I  only  was  saved  this 
once ' 

'  You'd  never  do  it  again.  Well, 
you're  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  so  I  don't 
mind  if  I  try  and  help  you  out 
of  the  scrape.' 

'You  will!'  I  said,  eagerly 
seizing  his  hand. 

'It's  infallible.  At  least,  I 
saved  myself  by  it  once  at  the 
Cork  ball.  You  mustn't  lose  a 
minute,  though.  Huriy  back,  get 
up  a  happy  face,  and  make  straight 
for  the  sister.  Ill  introduce 
you.' 

'  What,  she  has  a  sister  here  ?' 
I  said,  again  sinking. 

'  Two  of  them  —  see  ;  plain 
enough  to  be  laundresses  or  bath- 
ing women.  They  haven't  danced 
once,  I  know ;  and  by  this  time 
have  grown  into  the  mahogany  of 
their  chairs.' 

*  But  what's  the  use  ?*  I  said, 
pettishly.  'That's  only  making 
things  worse.' 

'  It's  a  desperate  surgical  case, 
and  you  must  use  the  knife.  Put 
on  the  young  Lochinvar  air ; 
pile  on  the  love,  and  after  supper 
rapture.  Fly  round  with  the  girl ; 
pour  your  devotion  into  her  ear ; 
bring  her  down  into  the  green- 
house or  garden,  and—propose  to 
her!' 

'  Nonsense,'  I  said.  '  A  precious 
plan  !  I  should  get  kicked,  and 
deserve  to  be  so.' 

'  You're  a  fool,  Coelebs.  Follow 
the  prescription  blindly  and  with 


spirit,  and  you  are  saved.  I  giro 
you  my  oath  and  honour  you  arc. 
I  tell  you  it  got  me  out  of  a  worse 
case.' 

*  But  I  don't  understand  it.' 

'You  are  not  called  on.  But 
do  as  you  like.  I  can't  waste  my 
time  here.' 

He  set  oflT.  I  thought  a  mo- 
ment. I  could  not  see  what  he 
was  at ;  but  he  was  a  clever  fellow. 
My  position  could  not  be  worse. 
I  ran  after  him. 

'  I'll  do  it,'  I  said. 

'  Another  glass  of  paraffine,'  ho 
said. 

We  had  two.  He  then  led  the 
way.  We  had  to  pass  my  late 
flame,  who  was  looking  out  anx- 
iously, and  my,  alas !  too  conspi- 
cuous and  fjintastic  dress  betrayed 
me  even  afar  off.  But  we  were 
hurrying  on,  as  if  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment; or  rather  I  tried  to 
convey  by  my  anxious  manner,  as 
though  I  had  forgotten  her  place 
and  was  trying  to  find  her.  Wo 
came  to  a  lonely  part  of  the  room 
where  the  two  hopeless  and  help- 
less girls  were  sitting — josses  or 
Indian  idols  blocked  up  behind 
dowagers.  Mr.  Kinahan  invited 
one  out,  asking  in  a  loud  voico 
would  she  allow  him  to  introduce 

Mr. a — mumble    in    short. 

They  had  been  in  tliis  sequestered 
solitude  the  whole  night,  cut  off 
from  the  male  human  species. 
'  Now  Coelebs,  my  boy,  pile  up  the 
ardour,  and  more  power !'  Will  it 
be  believed,  that  such  was  my  be- 
wilderment and  hopelessness  that 
even  then  I  did  not  see  the  drift 
of  his  plan  ?  But  I  obeyed  his  in- 
structions mechanically,  and  with  a 
spirit  that  approached  desperation, 
I  wound  the  ill-favoured  creature 
in  my  arms,  and  tore  round  the 
ball-room.  As  we  whirled,  I  poured 
a  sort  of  strange  adoration  into  her 
ear.  '  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
the  whole  night,'  I  said:  'they 
could  not  tell  me  where  you  were. 
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And  where  were  yon?     Do  tell 
me,  I  have  a  reason.' 

She  was  fresh  from  the  country, 
far  more  agricultural  than  her 
sister.  She  was  quite  dazzled,  too, 
by  the  flashing  garb  of  old  Gaul 
which  I  wore.  At  moments  I 
thought  with  terror  on  the  com- 
pound infamy  of  my  proceedings. 
Kicking,  indeed !  It  would  end 
in  the  police  court !  At  the  end  of 
the  waltz  I  dragged  her  to  the 
greenhouse  to  sit.  *  You  must  do 
it,'  I  said.  'I  want  to  talk,  to 
tell  you  all  I  feel.  I  have  been 
dancing  the  whole  night  with  all 
sorts  of  partners,  but  not  one  of 
them  comes  near  you :  indeed  they 
don't  know  how  to  dance.' 

This  was  not  much  of  a  compli- 
ment, but  it  told. 

'I  have  not  danced  once,'  she 
said,  innocently.  '  I  don't  know 
any  one  here :  indeed  it  is  my  first 
ball.  We  have  sat  in  that  comer 
the  whole  night.' 

'  There's  a  galop,'  I  said,  start- 
ing up,  for  I  saw  the  clergyman 
moving  uneasily  in  the  distance ; 
'  let  us  rush  into  it.  A  galop  is 
divine,  and  I  know  you  galop 
divinely ;  I  never  met  any  one  so 
light;  I  seem  to  be  dancing  by 
myself — in  the  air !' 

These  were  rather  broad  com- 
pliments, but  all  told.  We  had 
another  valse,  when  I  got  to  tell- 
ing her  that  she  was  beautiful,  far 
more  so  than  her  sister,  and  after 
the  valse  was  over  I  hurried  her 
down  to  the  garden.  '  Let  us  cool 
ourselves  here  a  moment,'  I  said. 
'  Oh,  what  a  happy  night  this  has 
been,  and  Einahan  has  laid  me 
under  an  eternal  obligation. 
Listen,'  I  said,  seizing  her  hand ; 
'  I  want  to  tell  you  something ;  I 
shall  die  if  I  do  not,  and  you  must 
hear  me.  These  few  dances  seem 
like  a  lifetime.  I  seem  to  have 
known  you  for  years.  I  have  met 
many  girls,  but  none  like  you.  If 
I  dared  to  tell  you«  on  so  short  an 


acquaintance,  that  I  loved  you, 
that  I  should  esteem  it  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  my  life  if  I  heard 
those  angel  lips  utter  that  I  was 
not  indifferent  to  you ' 

Her  plain  features  lighted  up 
with  delight  (she  wore  a  sort  of 
baby  frock,  rather  soiled  and 
trinomed  with  pink  edgings  and 
epaulettes,  and  she  had  no  waist : 
my  hands  slipped  away  from  it). 

'Oh,  I  should  be  delighted  I 
am  sure;  that  is,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say.' 

But  she  did,  and  took  care  to 
let  me  know  that  she  had  no  ob- 
jection in  the  world. 

I  hurried  her  back  to  the  pen 
in  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and 
rather  roughly  got  her  safe  into 
her  old  enclosure  again.  She  said 
she  wished  to  go  to  papa,  but  with 
a  smile  I  said, '  Better  leave  it  to 
me :  I'll  bring  him  back  to  you.' 
I  got  away,  then  turned  to  look 
for  Kinahan.  I  felt  like  a  villain  : 
to-morrow  night  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  pass  in  a  poUoe-cell. 

But  the  ball  was  now  beginning 
to  thin.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  this  paraffine  palace 
was  so  spacious  and  magnificent 
that  it  took  a  long  time  to  get 
round  through  the  various  rooms 
opening  into  each  other,  the  bou- 
doirs, alcoves,  greenhouses,  tents, 
&c.,  which  were  all  en  mite.  There 
were  two  great  dancing-rooms, 
while  Foote  and  Chimney  'blared* 
away  in  a  gallery  put  up  for  the 
occasion.  The  dancing  was  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  and  the  room 
where  I  found  my  last  flame  was 
quite  at  the  end  of  the  house,  and 
seemed  to  be  set  apart  for  inca- 
pable girls  and  superannuated 
dowagers.  But  I  soon  found  Kina- 
han in  the  supper-roouL 

'  It's  done,'  I  said  abjectly, '  and 
it's  your  doing.' 

'  But  did  you  follow  my  instruc- 
tions?' 

'  To  the  letter/  I  groaned. 
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'It's  a  shame/  I  added,  in  a 
sudden  rage, '  to  take  advantage  of 
a  fellow  in  tiiis  way.  It's  shabby, 
infernal  shabby.  I  see,  it's  one  of 
Your  tricks  to  make  them  laugh 
at  the  mess.' 

'But  tell  me,  did  you  really 
pop—' 
'  Yes,  yes.' 

'Come  along,  then,'  he  said; 
*  let's  get  home  at  once.  Don't 
stay  another  second.  I  tell  you 
you  must,  so  where's  your  cloak  ? 
Here's  a  cab,  get  in.  Drive 
away.' 

I  just  saw  the  tall  clergyman, 
without  his  hat,  making  frantic 
protest  on  the  steps. 

'  Too  late,  my  boy,'  said  Kina- 
han.  'My  dear  Coelebs,  you're 
safe,  but  let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you.' 
I  could  not  see  it  yet. 
'  Wait  till  we  get  to  your  room,' 
he  said.  '  I  won't  tell  you  a  word 
about  it  till  then.'  Then,  after  a 
long  silence — 

'Well,  well,  Coelebs!  you've 
opened  the  season  brilliantly.* 
Why  couldn't  you  ask— or  make 
sure,  that  you  had  the  right  sow 
— I  mean  young  lady — by  the 
ear?* 

'What  toM  I  to  do?'  I  said 
piteously ;  '  they  were  all  talking 
of  the  jeweUed  fan,  and  she  had 
it  in  her  hand ;  and,  so  I  thought 

But  tell  me,  do  you  think 

anything  can  be  done  ? 

We  were  now  at  my  rooms. 
He  sat  down  at  the  fire,  lit  one 
of  my  cigars,  put  another  into  my 
mouth,  and  smoked  on  for  half-an- 
hour  without  saying  more  than  a 
stray  monosyllable  or  two.  I  did 
not  care  much,  for  I  was  thinking 
of  the  terrible  deno(kment.  The 
tall  clergyman  would  call  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning;  or,  pro- 
bably a  long  brother — a  barrister, 
or  in  one  of  the  public  oflSlces — and 
then  there  would  be  a  scene.    I 


had  insulted  not  one  but  both  his 
sisters.  Should  I  write  a  note 
that  might  throw  myself  on  their 
good  sense,  till  I  could  make 
affidavit  before  any  magistrate 
that  I  had  not  a  halfpenny  in  the 
world.  I  did  not  care  about  the 
laughter  and  pitiful  jokes  of  my 
friends,  so  that  I  escai)ed. 

It  was  striking  four  when 
Kinahan  got  up.  '  Finished  your 
cigar,'  he  said?  'Well,  you're 
out  of  the  scrape  by  this  time.  I 
congratulate  you.  Let  it  be  a 
warning  to  you.' 

'  This  is  mere  nonsense,'  I  said, 
impatiently.  'I'm  tired  of  the 
joke.' 

'  By  this  time,'  he  said,  '  the 
jMrson  and  girls  have  got  toge- 
ther. The  girls  have  fallen  on 
each  other,  and  are  near  pulling 
their  long  back  hair  which  they 
have  let  down.  Each  is  surely 
convinced  that  you  were  sober 
with  her:  but  one  is  a  set  off 
against  the  other.  They'll  be  off 
by  the  morning  train,  afraid  to 
face  the  gossips  here,  and  more 
afraid  of  the  great  Mrs.  Lightbound, 
who  would  not  like  any  ridicule 
to  attach  to  her  great  ball.  No 
Coelebs :  youll  never  hear  a  word 
more  about  it,  except,  of  course, 
from  lis' 

I  wrung  his  hand  in  joy  and 
wonder.  *  You  are  a  second  Tally- 
rand,'  I  said.  I  saw  by  instinct 
that  he  was  right,  and  I  was  saved. 
I  never  did  hear  anything  of  the 
matter,  though  I  was  nervous 
until  the  next  day  had  passed 
over.  How  immeasurably  relieved 
I  was  when  I  heard  that  they  had 
gone  away.  The  story,  of  course, 
was  over  the  whole  place,  but 
shall  I  confess  it  ?  I  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  result.  It  added  to 
my  prestige,  but  it  made  the  name 
'CoBlebs'  adhere  to  me  per- 
sistently. 


(To  be  conHfhted.) 
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CHRISTMAS  IX  A  DISPENSAEY. 


THE  snow  lay  thickly  over  the 
ground  and  upon  the  house- 
tc)i)S — icould  be  a  very  nice  way  to 
commence  my  Christmas  story. 
But  as  fiction  must  have  a  colour- 
ing of  truth,  it  would  be  absurd  of 
me  to  utter  so  false  a  statement  as 
the  above — at  least  as  far  as  our 
town  is  concerned.  AVo  have  seen 
very  little  of  the  article  for  some 
years  past,  and  then  only  in  a 
diluted  form,  which  would  not  be 
l^leasant  to  introduce  into  a  story. 
It  would  seem  as  if  old  Kin^ 
Christmas  had  sold  a  lai-ge  quan- 
tity to  theatre  managers,  and  had 
but  a  small  pile  loft,  which  he 
must  use  economically.  However, 
this  subject  of  tlie  snow  is  open 
to  discussion.  Meanwhile,  I  shall 
go  on  to  state  that  on  last  Christ- 
mas Day  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  on 
duty  at  the  North-east  Dispensary, 

in  the  good  old  town  of  L .    1 

was  then  surgeon  to  that  institu-' 
tion,  having  two  most  agreeable 
gentlemen  as  my  colleagues.  Christ- 
mas morning !  The  sky  was  blue, 
the  sun  was  briglit,  the  air  was 
Iceon,  the  ground  was  hard — in 
fact,  the  weather  was  beautiful  for 
the  time  of  year. 

'  Just  the  morning,'  cried  Dobbs, 
'  for  a  nice  long  walk,  which  will 
brace  us  up,  and  give  us  an  appe- 
tite for  the  goose  on  Jack  Doose's 
table  !* 

'Yes,'  said  Burjiian,  throwing 
himself  into  a  military  attitude,  to 
which  he  was  partial,  and  i)utting 
np  his  rimless  eyeglass  to  look  at 
me ;  '  and  I  hope  Alf  Adams  won't 
have  too  much  work  while  we  are 
away.' 

Alf  Adams,  the  reader's  humble 
servant,  smiled  a  smile  seldom  to 
be  observed.  Silently  he  watched 
his  two  companions  muffle  them- 
selves in  overcoats  of  alarming 
dimensions,  and,  being  ready,  dis- 


appear for  the  remainder  of    th<- 
day  and  evening.     I  stood  at  thi» 
window,  watching  the   stream-  of 
himian  beings  gaily  trooping  alon^'. 
The  bells  of  the  various  chux*chc*s 
pealed    forth;    but    their    merry 
music,  instead  of  making  my  lieart 
full   of  joy,   only  drove   me    half 
wild  to  think  I  was  fastened   ut> 
in  that  gloomy  place,  while    iny 
own  family  were  living  and  making 
merry  not  quite  half  a  mile  froitfc 
me,  and  I  dare  not  go  to  see  them  1 
No  surgeon  could  Ix)  got  for  love 
or   money  to   take   my  place    for 
half  an  hour.     One  thing  migclit 
have  enlivened  the  hours :  I  had  a 
present  of  a  turkey,  sent  me  from 
the  Green  Isle,  which,  with  a  small 
plum    pudding,   was    to    be    my 
dinner.     So   I   had   invited  Jack 
Bryden  to  help  me  to  eat  it.    But,. 
aliis!  my  bosom  friend  and  school- 
fellow could  not  muster  courage  to 
enter  my  den  on  such  a  day.     So- 
I  sat  down  to  my  solitary  meal, 
railing  at  the  whole  world,   and 
jDarticularly  at  that  smart  younjj; 
man.  Jack  Brj'den.      I  believe  I 
was   very  ill-temi)ered  over    my 
dinner.     TJio   turkey  was   pretty 
good ;  but  the  servant  had  a  look 
on  her  face  of  pity  for  mo  and 
satisfaction  for  herself  as  to  the 
good   things   in   the  kitchen.      I 
therefore  concluded  she  had  been 
drinking. 

The  i)udding  was  brought  in, 
but  what  Yv'as  my  horror  to  find  it 
smelt  of  brandy!  Pully  half  a 
glass  of  brandy  had  been  put  upon 
it !  Now,  I  ask  any  one,  had  that 
girl  any  right  to  act  thus  to  me, 
when  she  knew  very  well  that  I 
was  a  perfect  teetotaller?  Her 
reason  was  found  out  afterwards 
— I  blamed  the  poor  girl  for  half" 
a  glass — when  in  three  days  a  bilL 
for  SIX  glasses  was  presented  from 
a  neighbouring  x^iblichouse !     Of 
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-course  the  servant  declared  she 
had  put  all  the  brandy  on  the 
pudding,  which  was  about  the 
vaize  of  my  two  fists ;  and  I  assure 
you,  ladies,  they  are  but  small. 
After  my  lonely  dinner,  I  drew 
the  large  arm-chair  to  the  fire, 
^hieh  I  stirred  into  a  blaze,  and 
lighting  my  pipe  (for  I  smoke  if  I 
don't  drink),  I  began  gazing  ab- 
stractedly at  the  picture  of  the 
grandfather  of  a  late  surgeon  to 
the  institution,  which  had  not 
heen.  removed  from  over  the  chim- 
neyboard.  But  the  grim  old 
patriarch  seemed  to  enjoy  my  dis- 
comfort so  much  that  I  started  up 
in  disgust,  and  once  more  sought 
the  window.  There  they  go,  the 
merry  crowd,  laughing  and  chat- 
tering, although  every  nose  was  in 
-danger  of  frostbite. 

Four  wedding  coaches  dashed 
past,  lest  they  be  late  for  the 
•church,  but  I  also  saw  one  coach 
which  went  slowly  along,  and  it 
Tecalled  the  lines  of  a  very  senti- 
mental friend,  who  once  wrote  an 
'  Ode  to  Christmas ' — 

^  The  wedding  coach  was  btisy, 
And  the  heane  was  busy  too.' 

I  was  about  to  moralize  on  this 
point,  when  the  porter,  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  suit,  knocked,  to  say 
there  was  a  case  in  the  surgery. 
I  went  down,  to  find  a  nice  young 
man  in  'delirium  tremens,'  who 
requested  a  draught,  and  glad  I 
was  to  get  him  out,  lest  he  might 
do  me  an  injury;  for  persons  in 
his  state  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
polishing  one  off  if  the  chance 
presents  itself. 

There  is  never  more  drunken- 
ness in  L than  on  Christmas 

Day ;  not  only  because  it  is  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  but  because  so  many 
take  pledges  not  to  drink  from  a 
given  time  'till  Christmas  Day.' 
So  I  expected  to  have  plenty  of 
cases  about  twelve  o'clock  that 
night,  when  friendship  would  have 
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had  time  to  merge  into  hostility, 
with  broken  heads  as  the  result. 

During  the  afternoon  I  had 
cases  dropping  in,  of  various  sorts. 
But  I  was  called  out  to  visit  one 
person,  whose  state  was  most 
pitiable.  A  female  lying  on  an 
old  dirty  sack,  weak  and  ill :  two 
children  playing  about  the  floor  of 
the  squalid  room.  Where  was 
your  'merry  Christmas'  for  that 
poor  mother?  Her  husband  dead; 
she  too  ill  to  work ;  phthisis  hurry- 
ing her  away  ere  the  year  went 
out  Two  shillings  a  week,  for- 
sooth, from  the  jMrish,  and  this  a 
'merry  Christmas!'  No  matter, 
the  children  will  be  sent  to  the 
industrial  schools,  and  their  mother, 
quietly  reposing  in  her  parish 
coffin,  will  have  a  'happy  new 
year,'  and  never  feel  sorrow  more. 

Once  more  in  my  sitting-room. 
The  shades  of  evening  have  deep- 
ened ;  the  wind  begins  to  sigh 
round  the  house,  down  the 
chimney,  and  through  the  key- 
hole; so  I  have  the  gas  lit,  the 
fire  stirred  up  ag^,  and  order  tea. 

Just  as  I  was  beginning  my 
evening  meal,  the  door  opened 
softly.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
as  if  some  one  was  examining  me 
through  the  space  formed  by  the 
hinges. 

'  Come  in !'  I  cried. 

A  face  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  the  eyes  having  examined  the 
room  generally,  and  me  particu- 
larly, the  remainder  of  the  body 
followed,  and  then  I  saw  the  form 
of  a  man  I  had  twice  met  before. 

Staring  at  me  in  a  wild  manner, 
he  said,  'How  do?  Don't  you 
know  me?  Don't  you  remember 
me  telling  you  that  I  should  come 
to  tea  some  evening  ?  Your  man 
downstairs  wasn't  going  to  let  me 
in;  but  I  gave  him  a  farthing 
rolled  up  in  paper,  and  said  I  was 
a  most  particular  friend  of  yours. 
He  will  think  I  gave  him  a  sove« 
reign.' 
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At  this  the  being  uttered  a 
series  of  horrid  chuckles,  and 
rolled  his  eyes  about  in  a  most 
alarming  manner. 

The  first  time  I  met  this  person 
was  at  an  hotel,  where  he  was 
capering  about,  singing  and  re- 
citing, and  then  going  round  the 
room  with  his  hat  for  coppers.  I 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  that  he 
was  a  harmless  lunatic 

The  second  time  I  met  him,  I 
was  hurrying  along  on  business. 
With  the  most  unfortunate  want 
of  forethought,  I  nodded  to  him 
and  passed  on.  In  a  second  he 
was  by  my  side,  and,  tapping  me 
smartly  with  his  forefinger,  cried — 

'  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ?' 

*  Tes,'  I  answered,  smiling,  and 
attempting  to  walk  away;  but, 
preventing  me,  he  said — 

*  What's  my  name  ?' 

'Eichey,'  I  said,  with  a  half- 
frown;'  but  his  antics  made  me 
smile,  for  he  kept  skipping  about 
from  one  side  of  me  to  the  other. 

'  You're  a  medical  man,  I  think,' 
then  said  he;  'and  I  have  seen 
you  go  into  the  North-east  Dis- 
pensary ;  now  I  am  a  medical  man 
also.' 

This  I  knew  to  be  untrue.  And 
upon  giving  him  a  look  which 
conveyed  my  doubt,  he  quickly 
added,  '  That  is,  I  am  a  chemist ; 
I  am  going  to  write  up  for  my 
papers.  I  am  at  present  in  Iho 
literary  line,  and  I  assure  you  I 
am  heartily  sick  of  it.'  These  last 
words  given  with  emphasis.  Now 
I  knew  what  his  literary  line  was. 
If  going  about  the  hotels  with  six 
old — ^very  old — BradshaVs  Eail- 
way  Guides,  and  offering  them  for 
sale  as  belonging  to  the  present 
month,  is  anything  in  the  *  literary 
line,'  then  he  was  in  that  business. 

'  I  must  go  now,'  said  I,  feeling 
that  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by 
were  on  me ;  'I  have  a  most  im- 
portant case  to  attend.' 

*  Very  weU,'  he  answered*  Then 


taking  off  his  hat,  and  holding  it 
towards  me,  said,  *  Will  you  "  toss 
me,"  to  see  if  I  shall  give  you  a 
penny,  or  you  give  me  one,  for  I 
want  a  glass  of ' 

'  Oh,  here's  a  penny  for  you  T  I 
cried ;  '  good-bye.' 

'  Will  you  take  me  home  to  tea 
with  you  ?'  he  persisted. 

*  No,'  I  cried.  '  Perhaps  I'll  see 
you  to-morrow.'  For  I  wished  to 
leave  him,  as  quite  a  crowd  of 
giggling  persons  had  collected. 

'  No,'  he  murmured,  in  a  melan- 
choly manner,  as  if  he  had  been 
deceived  in  that  way  before ;  '  no, 
not  to-morrow;  do  not  say  "to- 
morrow ;"  but  I  shall  come  to  tea 
some  evening — to  tea  some  even- 
ing.' 

And  now,  this  Christmas  even- 
ing, he  came  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
which  had  never  been  exacted  from 
him  by  me. 

'  Eichey '— -f or  this  was  the 
name  he  went  by — was  below  the 
middle  height,  but  evidently  very 
strong  and  active;  ind^,  it 
struck  me  that  I  should  not  like 
to  have  a  tussle  with  him.  He 
had  the  most  extraordinary  talent 
for  imitation :  indeed  he  appeared 
to  be  constantly  imitating  some- 
body. His  general  accent  was 
that  of  a  '  heavy  swell '  to  be  seen 
on  a  concert-room  stage.  But  it 
would  change,  as  the  ideas  passed 
through  his  mind,  to  imitations  of 
Toole,  Buckstone,  and  local  actors. 
As  he  spoke  he  threw  himself  into 
most  strange  and  ludicrous  at- 
titudes. 

As  he  stood  before  me,  I  noticed 
a  parcel  under  his  arnL  I  could 
not  understand  what  it  was.  He 
kept  taking  it  from  under  his  arm 
and  putting  it  into  his  hat,  then 
taking  it  from  that  and  returning 
it  to  its  original  position. 

After  capering  about  the  room, 
looking  at  the  pictures,  he  sud- 
denly stopped  short  to  ask  me  in 
a  whisper,  with  mock  alarm,  if 
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'  the  gentleman  oyer  the  chimney- 
board  was  my  father/ 

Then  taking  off  his  hat,  in  an 
assumed  attitude  of  humility  he 
held  out  his  clasped  hands^  mut- 
tering his  awe  and  respect  for 
'  such  a  noble  person — such  a  fore- 
head— ^mouth — ^nose — such  eyes, 
Ac.' 

'  WeU/  thought  I, '  this  fellow 
b^ns  to  amuse  me ;'  I  felt  rather 
glad  he  came. 

So  I  pulled  the  bell-rope  for 
another  cup,  and  when  it  came,  I 
asked  him,  rather  pleasantly,  to 
draw  oyer  his  chair. 

I  may  here  remark  that  while 
the  seryant  was  in  the  room  he 
sat  down  yery  quietly,  his  large, 
staring  eyes  fixed  on  her  face  with 
a  look  of  intense  admiration  for 
her  beauty,  always  keeping  the 
mysterious  package,  howeyer,  ya- 
cillating  between  his  armpit  and 
hat.  As  soon  as  she  left  the  room, 
he  began  imitating  the  'Artful 
Dodger,'  when  he  giyes  his  dis- 
locating twist  of  the  head,  and 
glanced  at  the  door. 

'  Do  you  know,  I  like  girls.  No 
matter  what  their  station  be.  I 
fell  in  loye  with  a  nice  young  lady 
once.  We  met,  'twas  in  a  bar; 
but  the  manager's  eye  was  upon 
xae.  He  diacoyered  that  I  was 
trying  to  ''toss  her"  for  a  glass 
of  ale,  so— he!  het  kicked  me 
out!    He  did!' 

He  changed  his  subjects  so 
quickly,  that  I  soon  was  obliged 
to  become  dumb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  monosyllable  now  and 
then. 

i  Thus  some  hours  passed  mer- 
rOy.  At  length  he  jumped  up 
and  skipped  round  the  room. 
Suddenly  stopping  at  the  side- 
board, he  opened  it  quickly,  to  see 
if  anything  was  inside.  Imme- 
diately he  diyed  his  hand  in  and 
skipped  round  the  room  with  a 
bottle  of  Dobbs'  whiskey  in  his 
hand.    This  had  been  a  Christmas 


present  to  Dobbs.  What  would 
Dobbs  say  ?  Of  course  he  would 
say  that  I  had  broken  the  pledge 
with  it!  Oh,  it  must  be  res- 
cued !  But,  no,  I  could  not  per- 
suade my  yolatile  yisitor  to  put 
it  down — force  would  be  danger- 
ous. So  I  leaned  back  helplessly 
in  the  chair. 

'Now,  sir,'  cried  he,  knocking 
off  the  head  of  the  bottle,  and 
pouring  out  a  quantity  into  a 
tumbler  taken  from  the  sideboard, 
'I  shall  drink  your  health!  A 
toast  to  my  most  noble  friends, 
which  are  yourself  and  our  noble 
grandfather  oyer  the  chimney- 
board  !  Here's  to  him,  as  the  old 
year  going  out;  and  here's  to 
you,  the  new  year  coming  in.' 
Here  he  rambled  off  into  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  The  whiskey  soon  be- 
gan to  fire '  his  brain.  Just  then 
the  porter  called  me  down  to  a 
case.  To  him  I  mentioned  that 
I  had  a  queer  fellow  upstairs,  and 
that  if  I  pulled  the  bell-rope  he 
was  to  come  up  at  once — ^not  that 
I  feared  danger,  but  there  was  no 
knowing  what  might  happen.  p[ 
came  up  the  stairs  to  my  room 
with  a  full  determination  to  get 
rid  of  my  strange  friend  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  possible. 
When  I  entered,  I  found  him 
dressed  with  the  table-cloth  round 
his  shoulders,  hanging  like  a  toga. 
His  eyes  were  like  blazing  coals 
as  he  stole  towards  the  door, 
turned  the  key,  and  remoyed  it 
from  the  look.  'Now,'  cried  he, 
'  I  shall  tell  you  who  I  really  am. 
I  am  the  Eyil  Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas! Long  haye  I  roamed  the 
earth,  and  until  now  I  haye  not 
had  one  yictim.  The  time  has  at 
length  arriyed.  This  shall  in- 
deed be  a  "  merry  Christmas "  to 
me.' 

I  laughed,  and  said, '  Very  well 
acted  indeed.' 

'  Acted  ?    I  am  in  earnest  1' 

Here  he  produced,  to  my  alarfti, 
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a  long  dissecting-knife,  which  he 
had  taken  from  an  open  case  (for 
we  kept  those  instmments  up- 
stairs). I  saw  that  the  drink  had 
carried  away  what  little  sense  the 
wretched  man  ever  had,  but  I 
thought  a  bold  front  would  quiet 
him.  So  I  laughed,  and  said, 
'  Kow,  my  dear  sir,  do  sit  down, 
and ' 

'  Never  !    Blood  I  must  have !' 

'  The  bell,'  I  thought,  and  turn- 
ing quickly.  Good  heavens! — the 
bell-rope  was  cut  high  up!  I  felt 
faint ;  but  with  an  effort  I  rallied ; 
and  snatching  up  the  poker,  I 
cried,  'Look  here!  if  you  don't 
stop  this  nonsense  instantly,  I 
shall  smash  you  with  this !' 

The  maniac  roared  with  fiendish 
laughter  as  he  cried, '  I  am  a  spirit ! 
your  weapon  will  go  through  me 
as  through  air !' 

There  he  stood,  glaring  on  me, 
a  remorseless  maniac ! 

Oh!  how  I  prayed  that  the 
door-bell  might  ring,  and  that  the 
porter  might  announce  a  patient 
How  sweet  would  be  the  sound — 
like  angel-melody  to  my  heart! 
But  no;  cases  were  but  few  at 
present.  Oh,  that  I  had  told  John 
to  follow  soon  after  me ! 

'  Prepare  1  Thy  doom  is  come !' 
cried  the  madman,  as  he  drew  to- 
wards me.  I  stood  behind  a  chair, 
with  the  poker  firmly  clutched  in 
my  left  hand.  Suddenly  he  rushed 
-at  me,  catching  my  blow  upon  his 
.  arm,  and  seizing  me  by  the  throat. 
Fortunately  I  caught  the  wrist  of 
the  arm  that  held  the  knife — that 
long,  sharp  instrument  glittering 
in  the  gaslight.  I  raised  my  voice, 
;  and  cried,  *  Help !  help !'  But  the 
wind,  which  had  now  risen  to  a 
.storm,  drowned  my  voice;  besides, 
in  that  long,  rambling  house  I 


could  only  be  heard  outside  the 
door.  The  maniac  at  length  got 
a  firm  hold  of  my  throat;  but 
just  before  he  did  so  I  gave  one 
loud  piercing  shriek  of  '  Murder !' 
Then  my  eyes  seemed  forced  out 
of  my  head ;  my  brain  was  on  fire; 
the  membranes  of  my  ears  seemed 
bursting;  and — ^I  remembered  no 

more! 

•        «        «        «        « 

When  I  revived  I  found  myself 
in  bed,  with  Bnryham  and  Dobbs 
standing  by  me. 

'  All  right,  old  boy !'  cried  Dobbs ; 
'  you  are  better  now.* 

At  first  I  thought  I  had  been 
dreaming;  but  as  the  remembrance 
came  back  in  all  its  horrors,  I 
shudderingly  asked,  'How  did  I 
escape?' 

'  Dobbs  and  I  came  home  earlier 
than  usual,'  Buryham  replied. 
'  When  we  came  in  the  porter  told 
us  you  had  a  very  queer  fellow 
with  you,  and  mentioned  what  you 
had  said  to  him.  We  hurried  up- 
stairs, tried  the  door,  but  found  it 
fastened.  We  then  heard  your 
cry  of  'murder!'  So,  without 
more  ado,  we  burst  open  the  door 
— and,  by  Jove!  we  were  only 
just  in  time,  as  the  madman  was 
turning  you  round  to  drive  the 
knife  into  your  heart !  However, 
he  is  safe  enough  now.  By  this 
time  he  is  lying  in  the  padded 
chamber  of  the  workhouse.' 

I  pressed  both  their  hands,  and 
the  tears  silently  rolled  down  my 
cheeks.  Since  then  I  have  been 
very  select  in  my  company;  and 
whenever  I  see  a  man  of  eccentric 
character,  I  feel  a  cold  shudder 
creeping  through  my  anatomy  as 
I  remember  the  horrors  of  that 
'  Christmas  in  a  Dispensary.' 

Db.  Saluoas. 
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'  T\IED,  in  Southampton  Bow^ 
I  /  Bloomsbnry,  Mrs.  Gregg,  a 
Bingle  lady,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age>  remarkable  for  her 
beneyolenoe  to  cats,  no  fewer  than 
eighty  being  entertained  under 
her  hospitable  roof  at  the  same 

time Her  maids  being 

frequently  tired  of  their  attend- 
ance on  such  a  numerous  house- 
hold, she  was  reduced  at  last  to 
take  a  black  woman  to  attend 
upon  and  feed  them.'  She  left 
this  sable  attendant  an  annuity, 
conditional  on  the  due  care  and 
sustenance  of  the  cats. 

So  said  Sylyanus  Urban,  eighty 
years  ago.  And  there  have  been 
other  cases  nearly  similar:  such 
as  that  of  a  gentleman  at  Hackney^ 
who  earned  for  himself  the  sou- 
briquet of  Gat  Norris,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  cats  which  he 
cherished.  Grimalkin  once  now  and 
then  attracts^  a  spurt  of  popular 
attention ;  and  it  is  perhaps  right 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  he  appears 
to  haye  had  a  good  many  hard 
rubs  to  bear.  If  Cattle  Shows, 
Horse  Shows,  Pigeon  Shows, 
Poultry  Shows,  Bird  Shows,  and 
Dog  Shows  —  even  Baby  Shows 
and  Baimaid  Shows — why  not  Cat 
Shows?  If  people  persist  in  doubt- 
ing whether  there  has  ever  been 
such  a  being  as  a  tortoiseshell  tom 
cat,  why  should  not  others  try  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tiye  ?  If  Persian  cats  are  shorter 
in  the  back  and  longer  in  the  legs 
than  others,  why  should  we  not 
know  it?  Did  a  cat  eyer  liye 
twenty-six  months  without  drink? 
and  has  a  cat  eyer  been  known  to 
exceed  thirty  years  of  age?  and 
was  there  not  a  remarkable  police- 
court  case  lately,  touching  the  per- 
sonal identity  of  a  white  Persian 
cat  ?  If  we  like  such  subjects,  have 
we  not  a  right  to  discuss  them  ? 


The  tortoiseshell  problem  is  one 
of  the  toughest  relating  to  cats. 
Every  one  admits  that  the  com- 
bination of  red  and  yellow  in  the 
male  animal,  if  observable  at  all, 
is  very  rare ;  and  the  rarity  gives 
rise  to  a  high  commercial  value — 
just  as  in  the  case  of  old  pictures, 
old  china,  and  uniques  of  various 
kinds.     Some  breeders  have  found 
that,  cross  how  they  might,  they 
can    never    produce  this  pheno- 
menon ;  if  tom,  then  a  few  black 
or  white  hairs   mixed  with  the 
yellow  and  red;   if  no  black  or 
white,  then  tom's  sister,  perhaps, 
but  not  tom.     Some  persons  have 
suspected,  and  even  asserted,  that 
nitrate  of    silver  is   occasionally 
used  to  sophisticate  the  colour  of 
tom's  coat.      There  was  once  a 
tortoiseshell  cat  named  Dick ;  but 
the  animal  lost  both  name  and 
fame  on  becoming  the  mother  of  a 
litter  of  kittens.     The  'Times' 
newspaper  has  not  been  without 
its  allusions  to  this  subject.    In  one 
issue  there  was  an  announcement : 
'A  handsome  Tortoiseshell   Tom 
Cat  to  be  disposed  of  on  reason- 
able terms.'    In  another :  '  To  be 
sold,  a  real  Tortoiseshell  Tom  Cat, 
fifteen    months    old,    and     eight 
pounds    weight;'     and    diligent 
readers  of  the  paper  could  doubt^ 
less  find  other  examples.     About 
sixty  years  ago  there  was  one  of 
these  rarities  sold  by  auction  in 
London,    and    fetched    such    an 
enormous  price  as  to  become  quite 
a  public  topic.    Mr.  Bannister,  the 
comedian,  made  fun  about  it  in  an 
entertainment  called  the  '  Budget,' 
while  song-books  and  broadsheets 
revelled    in    the    song    of   'The 
Tortoiseshell   Tom    Cat,'    or    (in 
another  form),  '  Tommy  Tortoise- 
shell.'   The  song  puts  the  Cat  into 
a  Catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  Cats-eye 
of  Cateaton  Street;  and  brings  in 
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the  syllable  cat  in  plentiful 'abun- 
dance. Men,  as  well  as  women,  it 
seems,  helped  to  ran  up  the  bid- 
dings to  more  than  two  hundred 
guineas: — 

'  E'en  nine  or  ten  fine  gentlemen  were 

in  the  fashion  caught  as  well 
As  ladies  in  their  biddings  for  this 
purring  piece  of  tortoiseshell  I* 

Four  other  lines  ran  thus — 

<  Of  its  beauty  and  its  quality  'tis  true 

he  told  us  fine  tales ; 
But  as  for  me  I  would  as  soon  haye 

bought  a  cat-o'-nine-tails. 
I  would  not  give  for  all  the  cats  in 

Christendom  so  vast  a  fee 
To  save  them  from  the  cataracts  or 

Cataline's  catastrophe !' 

Not  only  the  tortoiseshell,  but  the 
yellow,  and  also  the  tri-coloured, 
are  subject  to  the  same  problem : 
are  there  any  toms  included  in 
the  number?  Again,  white  cats 
are  reputed  to  be  always  deaf  and 
dumb ;  but  some  possessors  assert 
that  their  proteges  are  as  wide 
awake  as  any  other  cats.  Again, 
there  is  the  problem  about  tails. 
We  all  hear  of  the  flagellatory 
calH)'-nine-tail8 ;  but  are  there  any 
cats  wholly  without  such  append- 
ages ?  There  are,  unquestionably, 
cats  in  the  Isle  of  Man  thus 
bereft ;  and  hence  the  saying,  that 
'Manx  cats  are  tailless;'  but 
whether  a  cat  once  lost  her  tail  by 
accident,  and  thus  established  a 
new  breed,  or  whether  (as  has 
been  rumoured)  crafty  and  cruel 
rogues  sometimes  curtail  poor 
puss,  in  order  to  obtain  a  high 
price  for  a  so-called  Manx  cat,  are 
matters  open  for  discussion. 

According  to  Pennant,  King 
Howel  laid  down  a  good  stiflf  value 
for  cats  in  Wales  nine  hundred 
years  ago :  '  The  price  of  a  kitling 
before  it  could  see  was  to  be  a 
penny;  till  it  caught  a  mouse, 
twopence ;'  provided  the  little  one 
passed  a  good  examination  by 
certain  tests.  '  If  any  one  stole 
or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the 


prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit 
a  milch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb ; 
or  as  much  wheat  as  when  poured 
on  the  cat,  suspended  by  its  tail 
(the  head  touching  the  floor), 
would  form  a  heap  high  enough 
to  cover  the  tip  of  the  tail.* 

Pussy  has  unquestionably  been 
a  favourite  with  many  persons. 
Witness  Mrs.  Gregg  and  Cat 
Norzis ;  and  witness  Bichard  Bobert 
Jones,  an  ecoenttic  who  died  in 
1826,  and  who  kept  copies  of  all 
the  pictures  and  all  the  verses  he 
could  meet  with  about  cats.  One 
of  Gray's  lighter  minor  poems,  his 
'  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite 
Cat,'  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  a 
well-fed  and  well-treated  puss : 

'  Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared ; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 
•  The  velvet  of  her  paws, 
Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  Ties, 
Her  ears  of  jet  and  emerald  eyes, 
She  saw — and  purr'd  applause.' 

She  was  looking  at  her  own  in- 
flected image  in  a  stream ;  she  saw 
two  fish  swim  by,  and  dipped  down 
her  -poMT  to  catch  them ;  but  over- 
toppled,  fell  into  the  water,  and 
was  drowned. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  i)er8onfi 
have  a  great  antipathy  to  cats. 
Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Napoleon.  A  story  is  told 
that,  after  his  brilliant  victoiy  at 
Wagram,  and  while  temporarily 
sojourning  at  the  humbled  Em-  . 
peror  of  Austria's  palace  at  Schon- 
brunn,  he  one  night  called  out 
hastily  inf  his  bedroom  for  assist- 
ance. An  equerry  or  aide-de- 
camp entered,  and  found  his  potent 
master  half-undressed,  agitated, 
perspiring,  and  dealing  intended 
blows  at  something  or  other.  In 
truth,  a  cat  had  secreted  herself 
behind  some  tapestry  hangings  in 
the  room,  and  Napoleon  was 
making  desperate  lunges  at  her 
through  the  hangings,  almost  as 
much  in  terror  as  puss  herself. 

But  the  modes  of  making  use  of 
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a  cat  as  a  symbol,  metaphor,  re- 
presentatiYe,  or  type,  are  muck 
more  varied  than  the  actual  show 
either  of  fondness  or  aversion; 
although,  it  must  be  confessed, 
puss  is  seldom-  complimented  on 
these  occafiions.  As  to  the  signs 
of  taverns,  such  as  the  '  Salutation 
and  Cat/  '  Cat  and  Bagpipes,'  and 
'  Cat  and  Fiddle,'  much  conjecture 
has  been  hazarded  concerning  their 
origin,  but  without  any  very  de- 
finite result.  Some  of  the  learned 
say  that  '  Cat  and  Fiddle '  comes 
from  '  Catan  Fiddle  '—faithful  Ca- 
therine; but  this  leaves  unex- 
plained our  old  familiar, 

*  Hej  diddle  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle/  &c. 

Not  less  difficult  is  it  to  trace 
the  origin  of  certain  old  saws  and 
sayings — such  as  this,  that  if  you 
butter  a  cat's  feet,  she  will  become 
domesticated  in  your  house;  or 
this,  that  if  a  cat  sneezes  or 
coughs,  every  person  in  the  house 
will  soon  catch  cold.  Then,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  'Cat's  cradle,' 
that  wonderful  see-saw  of  thread 
or  string  in  which  children  de- 
light, and  which  they  often  call 
'  Scratch  cradle  ?'  Some  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  'Cratch  cradle,' 
cratch  being  still  a  name  for  the 
hay-rack  over  the  manger  in  a 
stable ;  and  that  it  was  associated, 
in  medieval  times,  with  some 
rude  semblance  to  the  Holy 
Manger;  if  so,  cats  have  evidently 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  old  saying  that  'Cats  suck 
the  breath  of  infants,  and  so  kill 
them,'  is  sometimes  attended  with 
discomfort  to  puss,  who  is  hur- 
ried away  from  the  soft  surround- 
ings of  baby,  lest  she  should 
verify  the  proverb.  Why  is  a 
particular  game  called  Cat?  No 
one  knows.  It  has  something  of 
cricket,  something  of  trap-ball, 
but  is  neither ;  what  we  know  is, 
that  the  little  bit  of  wood  called 


the  Cat  is  troublesome  to  passers- 
by.  The  term  Gib-cat,  once  ap- 
plied to  tom,  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Sibert,  familiar  for 
Gilbert;  but  this  does  not  help 
us  much,  for  it  leaves  unexplained 
why  a  tom  cat  should  be  called 
Gilbert.  Then  there  is  the  simile, 
or  standard  of  comparison,  known 
as  the  Kilkenny  cats,  implying 
mutual  destruction:  the  story 
being  that  two  cats  belonging  to 
that  locality  fought  so  long  and 
so  fiercely  that  nothing  was  left 
but  a  bit  of  one  tail.  A  Kilkenny 
man,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
saying  had  an  origin  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  cats.  Many 
generations  ago,  there  were  two 
distinct  municipal  or  corporate 
bodies  in  that  city,  called  re- 
spectively Kilkenny  and  Irish- 
town  ;  the  boundaries  of  their  ju- 
risdictions had  never  been  marked 
out  or  clearly  defined ;  they  were 
at  litigation  on  the  subject  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  until 
both  were  nearly  ruined  by  law 
expenses. 

Nobody  knows  why  a  particular 
kind  of  whistle  is  named  a  cat- 
call. Addison,  in  his  humorous 
and  sarcastic  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  'Spectator,'  contrives 
to  glide  from  cat-calls  to  cats. 
'A  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
who  is  my  good  friend,  and  a  great 
proficient  in  the  mathematical  part 
of  music,  concludes,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  make,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  its  sound,  that  the 
cat-call  is  older  than  any  of  the 
inventions  of  Jubal.  He  observes, 
very  well,  that  musical  instru- 
ments took  their  first  rise  from 
the  notes  of  birds  and  other  me- 
lodious animals.  "  And  what," 
says  he,  "more  natural  than  for 
the  first  ages  of  mankind  to  imi- 
tate the  voice  of  a  cat,  that  lived 
under  the  same  roof  with  them  ?" 
He  added,  that  the  cat  has  con- 
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tributed  more  to  harmony  than 
any  other  animal;  as  we  are  not 
only  beholden  to  her  for  this 
wind  instrument,  but  for  our 
string  music  in  general.' 

Art-connoisseurs  are  acquainted 
with  a  picture  by  Breughel  called 
the  *  Cats'  Concert/  in  which  about 
a  dozen  cats  are  assembled  before 
an  open  music-book;  the  music, 
as  is  denoted  by  a  small  sketch, 
is  a  song  about  mice  and  cats; 
most  of  the  cats  are  singing,  with 
humorously  varied  expressions  of 
countenance;  one  is  blowing  a 
horn  or  trimipet,  one  wears  spec- 
tacles, and  two  or  three  are  beat- 
ing time  with  a  front  paw.  Some- 
thing approaching  to  this  was 
actually  attempted  at  one  time  at 
Paris ;  a  Cat  Concert,  or  '  Concert 
Miaulant,'  was  got  up,  in  which 
several  cats  were  placed  in  a  row, 
with  a  monkey  as  conductor; 
when  he  beat  time  they  mewed, 
the  drollery  depending  chiefly  on 
the  different  tones  and  qualities 
of  the  cats'  voices.  Whether  it 
is  the  voice,  or  the  manner,  there 
is  something  that  has  tempted  the 
more  spiteful  class  of  satirists  to 
liken  women  to  cats.  For  in- 
stance, Huddesford,  who,  in  the 
early  x>art  of  the  present  century, 
wrote  a  'Monody  on  the  Death 
of  Dick,  an  Academical  Cat,' 
launches  out  into  this  diatribe 
against  various  kinds  of  women: — 

*  Calumnious  cats,  who  circulate  faux 
pas, 
[    And  reputations  maul  with  murd'rous 

claws ; 
'    Shiill  cats,  whom  fierce  domestic  brawls 
delight ; 
Cross  cats,  who  nothing  want  but  teeth 

to  bite ; 
Starch  cats,  of  puritanic  aspect  sad ; 
And  learned  cats,  who  talk  their  hus- 
bands mad ; 
Confounded  cats,  who  cough,  and  crow, 

and  cry ; 
And  maudlin  cats,  who  drink  eternally ; 
Fastidious   cats,  who  pine  for  costly 
cates ; 
,"  And  jealous  cats,  who  catechise  their 
mates ; 


Cat-prudes,  who,  when  they're  asked 

the  question,  squall, 
And  ne'er  give  answer  categorical ; 
Uncleanly  cats,  who  never  pare  their 

nails; 
Cat  gossips,  full  of  Canterbury  tales  ; 
Cat  grandames,   vexed  with  asthmaa 

and  catarrhs ; 
And  superstitions  cats,  who  curse  their* 

stare !' 

A  more    pleasant  bit  of  fun, 
with   which    Thomas    Hood    en- 
riched  his  'Comic  Annual,'  is  a. 
letter  supposed  to  be  written  by 
one  Thomas  Frost  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
revealing  a  most  unexpected  value 
of  dead  cats  in  gardening.  '  I  par- 
tickly    wish    the    Satiety   to    be 
called  to  consider  the  Case  what 
follows,  as  I  think  might  be  maid 
Transaxtionable  in   the  nex  Be- 
ports.    My  Wyf  had  a  Tomb  Cat 
that  dyd.    Bdnga  torture  Shell, 
and  a  Grate  faverit,  we  had  him 
berried  in  the  Guardian,  and  for 
the    sake  of  .  inrichment   of  the 
Mould  I  had  the  Carks  deposited. 
under  the   roots  of  a  Grozberry 
Bush.      The  Frute  being  up  to- 
then  of  the  Smooth  Kind.     But 
the  next  Seson's  Frute  after  the 
Cat  was  berried,  the  Grozberries 
was  all  hairy — and  more  Bemark* 
able  the  Catpilers  of   the  same 
Bush  was  All  of  the  same  hairy 
discription.' 

The  instinct  of  the  cat  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  natural- 
ists. Every  one  agrees  that  the 
dog  is  far  more  intelligent,  faith- 
ful, unselfish  —  attached  to  his. 
master  by  something  more  than 
mere  cupboard  love.  Still  there 
are  occasional  instances  of  puss- 
coming  forward  as  a  thinking 
being,  laying  plans,  and  adapting 
means  to  ends.  As  to  cats  suck- 
ling the  young  of  other  species  of 
animals,  this  may  possibly  arise 
from  some  kind  of  maternal  yearn- 
ing, not  simply  such  as  we  might 
call  kindness  of  motive.  '  At 
Guildford,  some  years  ago,  a  boy 
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broTight  indoors  a  couple  of  blind 
young  rabbits ;  the  father,  rather 
brutally,  gave  them  to  a  cat,  under 
the  supposition  that  she  would 
summarily  treat  them  as  rats ;  in- 
stead of  which,  she  suckled  them 
and  took  care  of  them.  At  Oyer- 
ton,  in  Hampshire,  a  cat  suckled 
her  own  kitten  and  a  squirrel  at 
the  same  time.  In  White's  '  Na- 
tural History  of  Selbome'  an  inci- 
dent is  related  of  a  cat  who  had 
been  robbed  (in  a  way  familiarly 
known  to  most  households)  of  her 
kittens,  nursing  a  young  leveret 
which  had  lost  its  mother:  the 
marvel  to  Gilbert  White  was  that 
a  camiyorous  animal  should  thus 
suckle  one  of  the  graminivorous 
order.  At  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk, 
a  hen  died,  leaving  two  eggs  to 
bemoan  their  loss.  The  eggs  were 
placed  under  a  cat  when  suckling 
her  kittens ;  the  warmth  hatched 
the  eggs,  the  chicks  came  forth, 
and  the  cat  looked  after  them  as 
attentively  as  after  her  own  kit- 
tens. 

Poor  puss  sometimes  looks  as 
though  she  would,  if  she  could, 
tell  her  troubles  to  those  around 
her.  A  kitten  died  one  day,  a 
natural  and  not  a  violent  death ; 
the  cat  brought  it  indoors  in  her 
mouth,  laid  it  at  her  mistress's 
feet,  and  moaningly  looked  up  for 
succour  and  sympathy.  The  in- 
stinct of  dogs,  in  finding  their 
way  to  places  under  circumstances 
which  would  baffle  their  masters, 
is  paralleled  in  one  instance,  if  not 
in  many,  by  the  cat.  A  certain 
puss  had  her  kitten  taken  away 
from  her,  put  into  a  basket,  and 
carried  three  miles  off,  to  the 
other  extremity  of  a  large  town. 
Puss  disappeai^d  some  time  after- 
wards ;  but  when  the  street  door 
was  opened  early  next  morning, 
in  she  composedly  walked,  with 
her  kitten  dangling  from  her 
mouth,  and  replaced  it  on  her 
own  particular  cushion.    How  she 


had  managed  her  night  journey 
no  one  knew.  A  child  six  years 
old  ran  a  splinter  in  his  foot,  sat 
down  on  the  floor,  and  cried  so- 
lustily  as  to  wake  a  cat  who  was 
sleeping  by  the  fireside;  the  cat 
got  up,  went  to  the  child  (wh» 
was  a  playmate  of  her's),  gave  him 
a  good  hearty  cuff  on  the  cheek 
with  her  paw,  returned  to  the 
fireside  and  resumed  her  nap,  as 
if  under  the  belief  that  the  un- 
usually loud  crying  was  merely 
the  result  of  '  tantrums.'  A  cat 
belonging  to  a  convent  received 
her  food  only  when  the  bell  was 
rung  at  meal  times.  One  day  she 
happened  to  be  shut  out  at  this 
critical  period.  On  gaining  ad- 
mission, an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, she  saw  no  trace  of  any 
allowance  on  her  platter;  where- 
upon she  set  the  bell  ringing, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
establishment  generally.  The 
'Scotsman'  newspaper,  in  1819-, 
told  an  anecdote  of  a  cat  that  was 
left  on  shore  by  mere  accident, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  ship- 
master. When  he  returned  to 
Aberdour  from  his  voyage,  about 
a  month  afterwards,  puss  at  once 
walked  on  board  with  a  kitten  in 
her  mouth,  and  went  directly  down 
to  the  cabin.  It  was  ascertained 
that  she  had  lived  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  coming  to  have  a 
peep  at  all  the  vessels  that  en- 
tered the  harbour,  but  ikying  no 
further  attention  to  any  except 
the  one  which  she  regarded  as  her 
home.  And  here  we  may  remark 
that  there  is  said  to  be  a  law  or 
rule  that  if  a  live  cat  is  found  in 
an  abandoned  ship,  it  will  prevent 
the  vessel  from  being  treated  as 
derelict,  or  the  property  of  the 
finder.  If  it  be  so,  the  rule  pro- 
bably applies  to  other  live  animals 
besides  cats;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
known  that  shipowners  and  ship- 
masters like  to  have  a  cat  on 
board.      One    more    instance    of 
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thought,  sagacity,  or  whatever  we 
may  call  it.  A  certain  pantry 
window  in  the  country  was  fre- 
quently found  to  bo  broken,  and 
was  as  frequently  mended;  to 
guard  it,  a  board  was  nailed  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  sash.  One 
night  the  master  of  the  house, 
when  in  bed,  heard  taps  against 
the  pantry  window,  just  below 
him.  On  looking  out  he  saw  a 
cat  with  her  (or  his)  hind  feet  on 
the  pantry  sill,  the  left  front  paw 
clinging  to  the  top  edge  of  the 
board  as  a  holdfast,  and  hammer- 
ing away  against  one  of  the  panes 
of  glass  with  a  small  stone  held  in 
the  right  paw. 

There  is  some  justification  for 
the  belief  that  a  new  career  of 
honour  is  opening  for  puss.  Cat 
shows  are  likely  to  become  institu- 
tions among  us.  "When  the  Crystal 
Palace  folk  entered  upon  this  matter 
half  a  year  ago,  there  were  no  data 
from  which  the  probable  degree  of 
success  could  be  inferred.  It  was 
not  known  whether  the  owners  of 
fine  or  rare  cats  would  submit 
them  to  public  view.  But  they 
did;  and  the  display  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  famous  question  of 
questions  was  not  quite  solved. 
There  was  a  tortoiseshell  tom, 
but  it  was  admitted  that  he  had 
a  few  white  hairs  about  him. 
People  flocked  in  very  large  num- 
ber to  the  north  nave  of  the 
Palace,  where  the  cats  were  ranged 
in  cages;  and  newspapers  and 
family  circles  were,  for  a  week 
afterwards,  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's 
British  wild  cat,  the  white  Per- 


sian cats,  the  blue-eyed  deaf  cats, 
the  Siamese  cat  with  the  puppy 
pug-like  nose,  cats  without  tails, 
cats  with  superabundant  toes,  cats 
with  less  than  the  proper  number 
of  toes,  cats  weighing  more  than 
21  lbs.  each,  cats  with  the  brown 
tabby  coat,  so  rarely  seen.    And 
so  this  first  Cat  Show  having  been 
a  success,  a  second    was  deter- 
mined on;    and    still    more  de- 
cidedly is  pussy  now  in  favour 
than  before.    The  cats  were  vastly 
more  numerous ;  and  so  were  the 
visitors.      No    fewer    than    349 
mewing,  purring    beauties    com- 
peted for  public  admiration  and 
favour,    reclining    pleasantly    on 
their  cushions.    The  animals  were 
grouped  in  forty  classes,  and  three 
prizes  were  given  in  each  class: 
so  that  about  every  third  exhibitor 
had  a  prize,  of  course  much  to  his 
or  her  satisfaction.      The  short- 
haired  and  the  long-haired  were 
duly  classified ;  while  the  Sociely 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  offered  prizes  for  choice 
examples     of     workmen's     cats. 
Good;    kindness  to  animals  en- 
nobles a  dustman  and    a   duke 
alike.     The  brown,  blue,  and  gray 
tabbies  were  in   strong  muster; 
the  rare  mauve  colour  was  pre- 
sent ;  the  Australian  and  the  Abys- 
sinian  had  not    been  forgotten; 
there  was  a  cream  colour,  which 
the  enraptured  owner  valued  at 
lOOZ. ;  there  were  20  lb.  cats,  and 
hybrid    white    cats,    and    £Awn- 
coloured  cats,  and — oh,  rarity  of 
rarities ! — ^a  real  tortoiseshell  tom, 
in  whose  coat  not  one  white  hair 
could  be  found ! 

Philo-fslis. 


ENSIGN  EOLLYNGE'S  CHRISTMAS  GUAED  IN 
THE  JUNGLE. 


rCE  bugles  rang  out  clear  and 
Bhrill  at  3.S0  a.m.  on  the  25th 
Dccomher,  and,  wiUi  many  a  growl 
and  Bhirer,  the  gallant  membere 
of  the  "Eattiwar  Tigers" — an  old- 
fashioned  Sepoy  regiment,  on  its 
march  down  country — prepared  to 
turn  out  for  their  allotted  daily 
march. 

Paddy  Creagh,  the  acting  Ad- 
jutant, started  up  from  his  eharpoy 
at  the  first  note,  and  quite  regard- 
less of  the  frosty  euth,  snakes, 
centipedes,  or  other  unpleasant 
concoDutauts  of  the  cold  season 


in  India,  stepped  on  to  the  bare 
ground,  opened  the  caB*as  door  of 
his  tent,  aud  bellowed  like  a  bull, 
'  Boy !  Sooka !  Bo-hoy,  cha  lao !' 
which  being  interpreted  meant 
that  Faddy  wanted  his  servant, 
Sooka,  with  the  morning  draught 
of  tea. 

'Acha,  Babib,  acha — lata,'  re- 
plied the  weak  and  teeth-chatter- 
ing Toice  of  Sooka,  from  a  dingy 
cotton  erection  some  little  distance 
off,  whence  presently  issued  bis 
shivering  black  form,  clothed  in 
white    garments,  and    bearing   a. 
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huge  pewter  tankard,  smoking  with 
boiling  tea.  By  the  time  the  wel- 
come beverage  had  arrived,  that 
mighty  warrior,  Paddy — fond  pa- 
rents in  the  Emerald  Isle  had 
christened  him  Bandal;  his  brother 
officers,  Paddy — Greagh,  had  ma- 
naged to  light  the  half-frozen  wick 
in  his  oil-lamp,  endue  his  brawny 
limbs  with  the  garment  that  de- 
notes the  man,  and  was  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  his  charpoy  in  an  ecstacy 
of  battle  with  tight  Wellington 
boots. 

'Sooka,  ye  banchute,  where's 
me  other  boots?'  he  passionately 
questioned  of  the  diddering  slave, 
who  stood  before  him  with  the 
tea. 

'Sahib  mak'  them  plenty  wet 
when  out  Shikar— now  all  froze 
hard.' 

'Froze  hard  be  hanged!'  mut- 
tered Paddy,  as,  with  a  great  grunt, 
he  finally  conquered  the  reluctant 
Wellingtons. 

Swallowing  down  his  tea  by 
hasty  gulps,  rapidly  laying  on 
flakes  of  war-paint,  swearing  at 
his  servant,  giving  orders  to  inter- 
rupting native-officers  and  buglers, 
and  hallooing  to  his  English  com- 
rades of  the  adjacent  tents,  Paddy 
Greagh  completed  his  toilet,  and 
emerged  to  hasten  on  the  parade. 

The  appearance  of  the  camp  was 
animated  and  peculiar.  Numerous 
fires  of  every  size,  from  the  huge 
crackler  of  wood,  blazing  furiously 
in  front  of  the  officers'  mess  tent, 
down  to  the  few  sods  of  dried  mud 
round  which  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Sepoys  cowered,  lit  up 
the  whole  scene,  save  where  weird, 
uncouth  shadows  of  tents,  baggage- 
wagons,  camels,  elephants,  and  the 
unwieldy  omnium  gatherum  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  "  camp  equi- 
page" of  an  Indian  regiment  on 
march,  cast  strange  patches  of 
black  on  the  rocky,  uneven  ground. 
Soldiers  in  every  stage  of  dress  or 
undress    moved    quickly    about, 


knocking  loose  the  tent-pegs,  carry- 
ing hot  native  drinks  to  comrades^ 
searching  for  missing  accoutre- 
ments, straying  camels,  or  sleepy 
headed  mule-drivers,  loading  the 
buUock-carts  and  baggage  animals^ 
while  a  perfect  babel  of  sounds — 
animal,  human,  and  inhuman — rose 
on  all  sides,  and  effectually  routed 
out  the  most  drowsy  of  the  motley 
throng.  Gamels  GT^g  down  ix> 
receive  the  load)  groaned  hideously 
as  every  extra  package  was  piled 
on  their  much-enduring  backs,, 
twisting  and  turning  round  their 
long,  sinuous,  wavy  necks  with  a 
serpent-like  motion,  while,  with 
awful  cries,  they  made  real  or  well- 
feigned  attempts  to  bite  all  who 
approached.  Thronging  groups  of 
vicious  commissariat  mules  stood 
jingling  their  chains  in  concert,, 
occasionally  raising  a  general 
mSUe  of  biting,  squealing  and  kick- 
ing at  one  another,  until  their 
roused  drivers  (aided  with  volun- 
teers from  the  hosts  of  black 
urchins  belonging  to  the  regiment) 
rushed  sudden  and  furious  to 
battle,  and  subjugated  the  mu- 
tinous brutes  with  wholesale  vol- 
leys of  bamboo  blows.  The  whole 
scene,  in  fact,  reminded  Paddy 
Greagh  of  the  wild  midnight  satur- 
nalia of  his  own  native  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  before  'a  brutal  and 
oppressive  Saxon  government '  saw 
fit  to  stamp  out  the  glories  of  that 
far-famed  meeting.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  for  the  long  lines  of  mus- 
kets, piled  with  bayonets  fixed, 
glittering,  bright,  cold,  and  cruel, 
in  the  mingled  fire  and  moonlight, 
he  might  well  have  been  excused 
for  the  mental  comparison. 

During  all  this  time  bugle  after 
bugle  had  sounded  for  the  various 
stages  of  preparation.  Gradually 
|ome  degree  of  order  was  evolved 
out  of  the  chaos  by  busy  native- 
officers  and  sergeants,  and  when 
'  the  close '  sounded  things  were  in 
a  fair  way  for  a  start.     The  Eng- 
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lish  officers  ceased  talking  and 
Bvallowing  hot  tea  by  the  mess- 
tent  fire,  threw  away  cheroots,  and 
buckled  on  their  swords,  as  they 
-stumbled  their  way  towards  where 
the  lanterns,  the  loom  of  rows  of 
men,  and  the  led  horses  indicated  the 
place  of  parade.  Companies  were 
called  over  and  '  told  off,'  a  hasty 
inspection  made,  and  Faddy  Creagh, 
greatly  conscious  of  dignity,  sa- 
inted his  chief  as  he  reported, '  All 
present,  sir !' 

'Fours — right!  Left  wheel — 
Quick  march!'  bellowed  Colonel 
Estcourt,  and  away  went  the  '  Eat- 
tiwar  Tigers,'  to  the  very  inappro- 
priate tune,  for  an  Indian  regiment, 
of  *  The  Girl  I  left  behind  me.' 

The  'Tigers'  were  decidedly 
'jungly,'  as  the  phrase  goes. 
Erery  officer  in  the  corps  was  a 
mighty  hunter,  and  each  was 
thoroughly  master  of  all  Indian 
craft  for  leading  a  jovial,  devil-may- 
care,  up-country  life.  They  cared 
little  for  society,  as  (save  the  mark!) 
meeting  some  half-dozen  officers' 
wives  and  pallid  spinsters  at  a 
band-stand  is  called;  and  if  they 
had  a  slight  reputation  for  holding 
too  firm  a  fiEuth  in  bottled  beer 
and  brandy-pawnee,  they  were 
strong-headed  to  bear  those  en- 
ticing drinks,  working  off  all  evil 
effects  of  powerful  liquor  by  much 
gun  and  siddle  work.  As  a  rule, 
they  pulled  well  together ;  but  just 
now  there  was  a  shadow  of  rupture 
in  the  regiment  as  thus: — ^Poor 
Tom  Carey,  the  adjutant,  had  gone 
IHg-sticking,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
Arab.  Tom  never  shirked  anything 
that  came  before  him ;  and  though 
men  shouted  wamingly  to  him,  he 
would  not  swerve  even  a  yard  from 
his  course,  but  went  straight  at  the 
widest  part  of  a  gaping  nullah  in 
front.  The  horse  could  not  do  it 
— ^landed  with  only  his  forelegs 
on  the  opposite  bank — struggled 
iftadly  for  a  second — fell  back  on 
hia  rider,  and  Tom  Carey  spoke  no 


more  words  in  this  world;   in  a 
few  hours  all  was  over. 

Who  was  to  fill  the  vacancy  (a 
very  valuable  appointment  in  a 
Sepoy  corps)  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion now  disturbing  the  usual 
calmness  of  the  'Tigers.'  Paddy 
Creagh  was,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  named  to  act  as  ad- 
jutant for  the  present ;  but  there 
were  grave  doubts  in  old  Estcourt's 
mind  as  to  the  big  Irishman's 
capabilities  for  the  appointment, 
and  he  more  than  once  hinted  his 
inclination  to  choose  Gerald  Bol- 
lynge.  Hence  a  fair  ground  for 
party  feeling;  and  while  the  Co- 
lonel remained  undecided  as  to 
the  permanent  appointment,  the 
partizans  of  the  two  candidates 
hotly  argued  over  their  respective 
merits. 

n. — ^'at  ease.* 

'  Where  is  Rollynge,  by-the-by  ?' 
asked  young  Barron,  as  he  rode 
amidst  a  group  who  were,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  discussing  the 
adjutant  question.  (On  the  march, 
in  India,  officers  are  always  allowed 
to  ride  when  the  regiment  is  '  at 
ease.') 

'  With  that  lot  in  rear  of  the 
band,  I  should  think,'  replied  Wil- 
liams— a  busy  man,  always  ready 
with  an  answer  to  any  question, 
and  not  much  liked,  save  for  his 
wealth,  and  consequent  ability  to 
play  the  grand  seigneur. 

'  Hardly,'  remarked  another, 
'  Paddy  is  there,  treating  them  to 
some  of  his  Gkilway  hunting  crams ; 
and  BoUynge  and  Master  Pat  are 
a  trifle  cool  until  Estcourt  makes 
up  his  mind.  Besides,  BoUynge 
got  three  days'  leave  to  go  shooting 
with  Martin.' 

'  Cool !'  grumbled  out  Singleton, 
the  senior  lieutenant,  catching  at 
the  first  word  he  heard,  as  he 
awoke  from  a  nap.  '  Ugh !  I'm  as 
cold  as  old  Nick  this  frosty  morn- 
ing.' 
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'What  a  wonderful  being  old 
Nick  must  be,  in  your  opinion. 
Sing/  sneered  Williams,  blowing  a 
rich  cloud  from  his  Manilla.  ' "  Hot 
as  old  Nick  "— "  cold  as  old  Nick  " 
— "  rich  as  old  Nick  " — "  poor  as 
old  Nick  " — ^in  fact,  everything  "  as 
old  Nick."  ' 

'Don't  be  a  fool,  PoUy'  (Wil- 
liams was  always,  for  some  occult 
reason,  called  '  PoUy '  by  his  com- 
rades) ;  and  Singleton  growled  low 
to  himself  as  he  shiyered  in  the 
saddle. 

'  Who  said  Martin  was  shooting  ?' 
asked  Landon,  the  most  noted 
sportsman  in  the  corps. 

'  I  did.  He  has  got  his  "  leave 
to  England,"  and  is  going  to  shoot 
the  road  down  to  Bombay.' 

'  More  fool  he,  wasting  his  time 
in  these  precious  jungles,'  broke  in 
Williams,  who  preferred  a  stroll  in 
the  West  End  to  all  the  sport  in 
the  world 

'  Confound  you  for  a  brute!*  ex- 
claimed some  one,  as  his  horse 
made  a  heavy  stumble  in  the  dark. 

'  Touch  and  go !  by  Jove !  Is 
that  "  Jorrocks  ?"  asked  Singleton, 
with  a  grim  sneer. 

'Yes;  the  same  blessed  "Jor- 
rocks!"' wrathfully  answered  the 
owner;  'and  if  I  ever  again  buy 
an  "  Australian,"  or  any  other  nag 
from  you,  old  boy,  I  hope  I  may 
be  smashed !' 

Singleton  laughed  out  aloud — 
he  was  one  of  those  men  made  by 
nature  for  trading,  being  never  in 
such  good  temper  as  when  he  had 
got  the  best  of  some  unfortunate 
in  a  bargain,  as  he  had  done  in 
this  case. 

'  Oh  be  joyful !  I  see  the  coffee- 
shop  lights  ahead  I'  roared  young 
Todd,  spurring  his  Arab  suddenly, 
thus  causing  him  to  bound  wildly 
and  scatter  the  group. 

'  Do  be  quiet,  you  grifGbi !'  rose 
in  a  shout  of  execration  from  all ; 
and  Todd  reined  in  his  horse,  as 
best  he  could. 


The  'coffee-shop'   is    a    great 
institution  with  a  regiment  march- 
ing down  country.    It  is  generally 
kept  by  a  grey-bearded  old  Mussul- 
man, whose  life  has  been  devoted 
to  winning  for  himself  a  passport 
to  the    Prophet,  by  the  simple, 
pleasing,  and  eminently  lucrative 
duty  of  cheating  the  Feringhee. 
This    hoary-headed    old    sinner 
usually  starts  overnight  with  his 
buUock  -  gharries    and    servants, 
along  the  track  leading  to  the  new 
camp    which    the   regiment  will 
occupy  the  following  morning.  As 
near  half-way  as  can  be  managed, 
he  halts  at  some  stream  or  well  of 
sweet  water,  lights  his  fires,  sets  on 
his  huge  coffee-pots  to  brew,  so  as 
to  have    the  welcome    decoction 
ready  when  the  troops  shall  arrive, 
and  then  takes  his  repose.     The 
spot  old  Hajee  Ebram  had  selected 
on  this  Christmas  morning  was 
beautiful,    and    more    than    one 
English  heart  beat  again  as  the 
scene  called  back  a  memory  of 
some  pleasant  pic-nic  comer  of  the 
far-off  homeland.    Down  from  be- 
tween two  rugged  and  scrub-clad 
hills  a  lovely  brook  came  dashing 
and  sparkling  in  the  soft  blue  star- 
light, now  tumbling  over  a  tor- 
tuous and  rocky  course  in  wild 
delight ;  then  dashing  madly,  with 
showers  of  milk-tossed  spray,  over 
a  natural  cascade;  anon  placidly 
gliding  with  gurgling  cadence  in 
peaceful  level,  till  a  sudden  turn 
over    a    smaller    cascade  sent  it 
swirling    through  a   magnificent 
tope  of  trees,  under  whose  protect- 
ing branches  the  camp  fires  had 
been  lit  and  sent  out  a  glow  that 
added  to  the  charms  of  the  scene. 
Horses   were    dismounted   and 
handed    over    to   their   keepers; 
swords   were' unbuckled  and  lit- 
tered the  groxmd;    cheroots  b't, 
coffee  loudly  called  for ;  the  Sepoys 
'piled    arms,'     'broke    off,'    and 
spread  themselves  in  picturesque 
groups  amidst  the  trees. 
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'  Sharp  morning,  gentlemen/  re- 
marked Colonel  Estconrt,  as  he 
'waddled  over  to  where  his  officers 
were  grouped,  standing  or  lying 
on  the  hard  dry  earth.  Various 
adjectiyes  were  applied  to  the  term 
'  cold '  in  the  replies  of  most  of  the 
officers,  who  liked  old  £stcourt 
and  tried  to  give  him  a  hearty 
answer — ^in  private  they  chaffed  at 
the  old  gentleman,  freely  imitating 
his  waddle  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing throngh  his  noee. 

'  HnUo,  EoUynge !  Mufti  ?' 
queried  Yemen,  the  major,  as  he 
ohserved  that  officer  reclining 
under  a  tree  in  sporting  costume, 
and  a  gun  across  his  knees. 

'Yes,  major;  the  messman 
-rented  some  game  for  the  Christ- 
mas dinner,  so  I  got  leave  and  have 
only  just  caught  you  up.' 

'Made  a  good  hag?' — Yemen 
'was  fond  of  game ;  hesides,  he  had 
a  managing  wife  and  a  marriage- 
able daughter,  and  gave  dinners 
If  hen  the  larder  was  in  good  trim. 

'  Pretty  well,'  was  the  answer ; 
'I  told  my  man  to  take  a  couple 
of  hares  and  a  few  birds  to  Mrs. 
Yemen  the  first  day. 

'  Thanks,  my  dear  fellow :  I  don't 
interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs.' 
The  worthy  major  was,  all  the 
aame,  quite  well  aware  of  the  pre- 
sent--" or  you  can't  think  how 
happy  I  should  have  been  to  ask 
yoa  to  take  your  Christmas  dinner 
in  my  tent:  now,  unfortunately, 
our  table  is  quite  filled  up.' 

Figuratively  speaking,  Gerald 
Bollynge  put  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek ;  actually,  he  blandly  smiled 
while  replying:  'Thanks,  Major; 
I'm  sure  I  didn't  expect  such  kind- 
ness for  a  few  head  of  gama' 

Major  Yemen  tnmed  away  to 
speak  to  some  one  else,  and  bit  his 
naOs  furiously  as  he  felt  the  deli- 
cate touch  of  sarcasm  that  had 
been  bestowed  on  him.  The  major 
—or  rather  Mrs.  Major — ^preferred 
captains,  or  at   least    weU-to-do 


lieutenants  to  grace  her  table; 
she  hated  ensigns,  to  which  class 
Bollynge  belonged;  and  besides, 
the  worthy  couple  were  well  aware 
that  he  had  been  very  attentive  to 
Miss  Hetty  Yemon,  while  that 
young  lady  had  not  disguised  her 
partiality  for  the  handsome  but 
moneyless — ^not  to  say  deeply  in- 
volved— subaltern. 

'Coming  along  with  us,  Bol- 
lynge?' asked  Barron,  as  the 
bugles*!  sounded  for  the  regiment 
to  resume  its  march. 

'No;  I  think  I  shall  have  a 
nap  here,  and  gallop  into  camp  in 
time  for  breakfast.' 

And  he  did  have  a  nap,  of  about 
ten  minutes'  duration,  until  the 
regiment  had  marched  so  far  that 
the  band  could  be  only  faintly 
heard  through  the  thick  jungle, 
when  he  jumped  into  his  saddle 
and  galloped  off  through  the  broken 
ground  and  dense  scrub  that 
fringed  the  track  his  comrades^ 
were  traversing.  When  he  judged 
himself  about  a  mile's  distance  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  march, 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  regiment, 
he  turned  again  in  the  direction  it 
was  taking,  stirred  up  his  nag 
with  hand  and  spur,  and  bounded 
along  at  blood-firing  speed. 

m. — '  BIGHT  ABOUT  FACE  !' 

Why  did  Gerald  Bollynge  take 
that  deceiving  nap?  Why  is  he 
now  riding  along  at  full  speed, 
spurring  his  horse  as  much  by  his 
own  energy  as  by  the  Iiatchfords 
that  adorn  his  heels  ?  Why  does 
he  sing,  in  rich  manly  voice, 
snatches  of  triumphant  songs 
heard  long  ago?  Why  does  he 
vtum  and  bound  in  his  saddle,  ex- 
ecuting strange  sabre-cuts  with  his 
stout  bamboo  on  the  heads  of  un- 
offending jungle  plants?  Why 
does  he  feel  like  all  his  favourite 
boyish  heroes  rolled  into  one — 
fancying  himself  young  Lochinvar 
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coming  out  of  the  West;  Prince 
Eupert,  Murat,  Bonnie  Dnndee, — 
or  as  on;  otlier  scampii^h  cavalier 
that  over  threw  leg  over  saddle, 
e'er  charging  to  do  or  die  ? 

Simply  because  his  blood  ragea 
hot  throt^h  his  Teins  vith  eager 
-expectation;  because  he  rides  to 
change  hope  into  certainty,  as  he 
thinks;  becaose  he  had  had  a 
letter  and  a  message :  becttUBe,  in 
fine,  he  epnrs  to  meet  Hetty  Ver- 
non, as  Bhe  rides  oat  from  the  nev 
camp  to  meet  the  rc^ment 


A  pleasant  glade  nnder  the 
neem-trees,  some  two  miles  away 
in  the  jungle;  a  tall,  handsome, 
fair-haired  Englishman,  in  a  close- , 
fitting  hnnting  suit — manly-look- 
ing, but  now  with  eyee  wet,  as  he 
pleaded,  and  begged  and  prayed ; 
two  borees  led  a  short  diertauce 
off  by  a  atndiously  imobaerrant 
ghora-vxUloli ;  a  huge  tree,  ;against 
which  leant  a  slender,  riding- 
habited  girl,  switching  nervously 
with  delicate  horae-tail  chabook  at 
the  herbage — Hetty  Vernon  and 


•Gerald  Bollynge.  And  where  was 
his  hope  now  ?  Certainly  flown  ? 
■Gone;  melted  like  a  snow-drift; 
dissipated  by  a  few  words — words 
that  left  him  in  despair.  Again 
he  pleaded : 

'  But  you  confess  yon  like  me 
— Imied  me,  you  said  once.  What 
have  I  done  to  change  you  ?' 


The  dark,  oval  face  of  the  girl 
was  raised,  the  black  ^es  glis- 
tened and  watered,  the  flowing  jet 
locks  were  flnng  over  the  shooldets 
with  an  impatient,  passionate  ac> 
tion;  the  riding -whip  tapped 
hastily  against  her  habit,  and  she 
spoke: 

'  I  do  love  yon,  Gerald ;  believe 
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me^  I  do.  But  what  more  can  I 
say?  They  have  positively  for- 
bidden me  to  speak  to  yon  alono 
again,  and  they  forced  me  to 
promise  I  would  not  meet  you.' 

'Yes,  but  about  Poll — about 
Williams :  is  it  true  you  are  en- 
gaged to  him  ?' 

She  sunk  her  head  low,  the 
bright,  bitter  tears  fell,  the  whip 
rattled  against  her  dress  as  though 
ague-stricken, — '  Almost,'  she  mur- 
mured. 

He  turned  away  with  a  harsh 
laugh  to  go ;  she  made  a  gesture 
to  stop  him,  and  went  on : 

'Almost  engaged:  they  drovo 
me  into  it.  I  hate  the  very 
thought  of  it ;  but  what  could  I 
dor 

Her  beseeching,  upcast,  inno- 
cent eyes  proved  to  the  utmost 
the  constraint  imder  which  she 
had  been  driven  by  her  worldly- 
minded  parents,  and  EoUynge 
knew  that  she  was  true  to  him. 

'  Would  they  let  you  marry  me 
if  I  got  the  adjutancy,  Hetty  ?'  he 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

'I  would  marry  you  whetlier 
they  did  or  not,'  she  answered 
almost  fiercely,  looking  boldly  and 
yet  lovingly  straight  in  his  blue 
eyes;  *I  would  marry  you  to- 
morrow, Gerald,  if  I  could  be  only 
sure  I  was  not  ruining  you — yes, 
in  defiance  of  them  all  1' 

'Darliogr  he  was  beginning, 
when  the  ghora-tfxUlah  struck  in 
with: 

'Sahib,  sahib!  Major  mom- 
sahib  ata  bye  I'* 

'  Go !  go !  oh,  for  heaven's  sake 
go!'  she  cried,  in  an  agony  of 
fear. 

In  the  hurry  he  gave  her  the 
first  wild  kiss  of  love,  jumped  into 
the  saddle,  and  dashed  away 
through  the  thick  jungle  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
3f  rs.  Yemon  was  taking  her  mom- 
iug  ride.     The  ghora-wallah,  with 

*  '.Sir,  sir,  the  major's  wife  is  coming  I* 
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the  true  instincts  of  liis  race, 
pitched  Hetty  into  the  saddles 
with  one  nervous  jerk,  gave  the 
horse  a  i)at  with  his  hand  that 
set  him  off  at  a  smart  canter  that 
fully  accoimted  for  the  high  colour 
in  the  daughter's  face  as  she 
reined  him  in  when  she  came  up 
to  the  ,  mother.  The  ghora-tvaUah 
panted  dreadfully  when  he  got  up 
to  hold  her  rein,  and  Hetty  was 
sharply  called  to  account  for  her 
cruelty  in  making  the  poor  man 
run  so  fast  after  her.  Such  are 
the  gentle  devices  of  that  art  that 
laughs  at  locksmiths. 

Colonel  Estcourt  was  expound- 
ing the  law  in  the  large  mess-tent, 
after  breakfast.  In  other  words, 
he  was  holding  'orderly-room;' 
receiving  the  doctor's  reports,  the 
quarter-master's  complaints,  the 
adjutant's  list  of  offenders— deal- 
ing with  each  with  all  the  gravity 
and  (as  he  thought)  justice  of 
Solomon.  But  if  ho  'tempered 
justice  with  mercy.'  his  soldierly 
conscience  compelled  him  to  re- 
verse the  operation  in  due  turn  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  so 
that  his  judgments  were  formed 
in  sandwich-like  layers — ^now  jus- 
tice, then  mercy — in  pretty  equal 
•  proportions,  and  with  a  singularity 
and  regularity  that  excited  both 
merriment  and  dismay. 

'Private  Ram  Sing,  sir,'  read 
out  Paddy  Creagh ;  '  beating  his 
wife,  Chundee,  insensible  with  a 
lotah: 

'  Bad  case ;  very  bad  case,  Mr. 
Creagh.  Let  him  have  an  extra 
baggage  guard.' 

'  But,  sir,  he  nearly  killed  the 
poor  woman,'  the  surgeon  ventured 
to  remonstrate,  at  this  absurdly- 
lenient  sentence. 

'  I've  written  down  the  punish- 
ment now.  Dr.  Hunter,  and  it  can't 
be  altered,'  snuffled  the  colonel 
through  his  nose.  The  doctor 
subsided. 

'These  are  three  camel-wallahs y 
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wr ;  they  were  nearly  ten  minutes 
late  with  their  tents  this  momiag/ 
and  the  quarter-master  put  for- 
ward the  three  cowering  natives 
in  fault. 

'  Ah,  we  shall  never  have  these 
fdlowB  in  time  without  an  ex- 
ample; let  them  have  four-dozen 
lashes  apiece.' 

The  poor  wretches  howled,  and 
called  on  their  dead  fathers  and 
mothers  to  save  them  from  the 
suffering  and  indignity,  aUeging 
that  they  could  not  be  in  time,  as 
their  loads  were  given  them  too 
late. 

'  Pooh,  nonsense ;  example — 
must :  and  see  you,  drum-major, 
let  your  lads  flog  them  properly.' 

So  the  farce  went  on.  "When  it 
was  over,  the  colonel  rose  with  all 
the  consciousness  of  an  ofSoer  who 
has  done  his  duty  to  his  country, 
«id  waddled  off  towards  his  own 
tents  in  a  perfect  state  of  sclf- 
flatisfaction. 

'  May  I  have  a  word  with  you, 
air?'  asked  Eollynge,  catching  him 
up. 

*  Certainly,  certainly;  what  is 
it,  Mr.  EoUynge?' 

'  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  sir,  if  you 
think  you  could  give  me  the  adju- 
tancy, sir,'  he  blurted  out,  deter- 
mined to  risk  all  to  gain  Hetty 
Vernon. 

Now,  Colonel  Estcourt  had  a 
great  dislike  to  being  asked  for 
anything:  a  request  savoured  of 
advice  or  suggestion,  and  as  he 
desired  all  his  conduct  to  appear 
as  if  emanating  firom  his  own  fer- 
tile brain,  he  usually  huffed  when 
aaked  a  favour,  and  refused  it 
point-blank.  Ho  drew  himself 
up ;  he  was  on  his  dignity  at  once. 

'Mr.  Eollynge,'  he  said,  'Mr. 
Bollynge,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
deciding  in  these  cases  as  seems 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  those  interests,  I  may 
say,  do  not  point  to  you,  but  to 
another,  as  the  proper  person  to 


fill  the  vacancy,'  and  the  old  man 
wa^ed  his  head  wisely,  and 
stumbled  over  a  guy-rope  as  he 
walked  into  his  tent,  leaving  poor 
Gerald  Bollynge  thunderstruck 
with  despair. 

'  I  say.  Singleton,  me  boy,'  said 
Faddy  Creagh,  coming  into  the 
mess-tent,  where  most  of  the 
'Tigers'  were  at  tiffin,  ' you'll  be 
for  the  treasure-guard  this  even- 
ing; Gilpin  has  gone  sick.' 

'  D that    treasure-guard  !* 

said  Singleton,  ferociously. 

'The  worst  of  it  is,  I  should 
think,  having  to  stay  up  all  night 
when  one  does  get  to  the  new 
camp,'  complacently  remarked 
Paddy  Creagh,  who  had  never 
done  the  duty  himself.  A  roar  of 
laughter  burst  &om  all  the  subal- 
terns at  table. 

'  Just  as  if  any  one  is  such  a 
muff  as  to  do  that,  Paddy,'  said 
Barron. 

'  You  dont  suppose  we  are  a  set 
of  drivelling  idiots,  do  you,  Paddy? 
Why,  even  old  Estcourt  hardly 
expects  that,'  and  young  Todd 
continued  his  attentions  to  the 
curried  green  parrot — a  succu- 
lent jungle  dainty — ^he  was  dis- 
cussing. 

'Don't  he,  though!'  broke  in 
London ;  '  by  Jove,  he'd  "  smash  " 
any  fellow  he  thought  tumed-in 
when  on  that  guard.' 

'  I  know  a  fellow  who  will  take 
the  guard  for  you.  Sing,'  re- 
marked Barron,  with  his  mouth 
half  full. 

'Who,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness?' 

'  Eollynge.' 

'  Will  he  really,  do  you  think  ?' 

'Certain.  He  told  me  he  had 
some  row  with  old  Estcourt,  and 
wanted  to  avoid  the  Christmas 
dinner.' 

'By  Jove,  that's  lucky!  Ill 
go  and  ask  him  at  once.  Tou 
can  square  it  for  us,  I  suppose, 
Paddy?' 
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'  Oh,  bedad,  I  can !  Anything 
io  get  Bollynge  away  from  glaring 
at  me  as  if  he  wanted  to  ate  me 
without  salt/  answered  Greagh, 
devoting  himself  to  a  foaming 
tankard  of  Bass. 

This  treasure — some  twelve  ar- 
.tillery  tombrils  full  of  sx)ecie — 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  care 
•of  the  'Tigers'  by  the  civil  go- 
Yemment  at  Bampore,  to  take  to 
the  station  they  were  marching 
•on.  It  was  a  great  worry  to  the 
officers,  as  it  gave  them  an  extra 
goard,  and  had  always  to  be  taken 
on  to  the  new  camping  ground  the 
night  before  the  regiment  marched. 
The  officer  was  strictly  ordered, 
on  account  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  to  stay  up  with  it 
imtil  the  regiment  marched  in  the 
next  morning;  but,  as  hinted 
above,  instead  of  thus  acting,  he 
usually  had  his  tent  pitched 
amongst  the  tumbrils,  placed  his 
loaded  and  capped  revolver  under 
bis  pillow,  and  turned  in  comfort- 
ably for  a  night's  sleep. 

Singleton  found  Bollynge  in  a 
desperate  fit  of  the  blues,  and  only 
anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
camp.  He  was  delighted  at  the 
chance  of  the  duty,  and  at  half- 
past  four  in  the  afternoon  paraded 
bis  guard  with  the  treasure  tum- 
brilB,  mounted  his  horse,  and  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  marched  away  from 
the  CSiristmas  revelry. 

IV. — ^'THB  LAST  POST.' 

'The  Boast  Beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land/ at  eight  o'clock  on  that 
Christmas  evening,  summoned  the 
^Tigers'  to  the  large  mess-tent, 
the  interior  of  which  presented  a 
gorgeous  spectacle.  The  canvas 
walls  were  lined  with  crimson  hang- 
ings, contrasting  well  with  the 
anowy  vaulted-roof  of  the  tent,  from 
the  ridge-pole  of  which  numerous  oil 
lamps  of  eolonred  glass  were  bub- 
pended  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 


long  white-clothed  table  that  glit- 
tered again  with  silver,  outclass, 
flowers,  and  rich  china.  Behind 
the  colonel's  chair  the  colours  of 
the  regiment  flaunted  their  gaudy 
drapery;  and  when  all  had  sat 
down,  the  red  jackets,  white  waist- 
coats, and  scarlet  cummerbunds  of 
the  officers,  the  gold-embroidered 
turbans  and  rich  waist-bands  of 
the  white-dressed  servants,  the 
well-laden  table,  the  patches  of 
tinted  light  and  shade  from  flash- 
ing flasks  of  seductive  wines,  made 
up  a  picture  of  varied  hues  un- 
equalled for  brilliancy  of  efliect. 
All  was  pleasure,  joviality  and 
confusion  ;  and  when  —  to  the 
tune  of '  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes' — the  white-bearded  old 
Mussulman  appeared  (his  black 
face  glistening  with  pride)  bearing 
aloft  an  enormous  bond  fide  Christ- 
mas plum-pudding,  stuck  all  over 
with  blanched  almonds  and  de- 
corated with  a  sprig  of  some- 
thing very  like  nustletoe,  the 
climax  was  attained,  and  hearty 
cheers  proclaimed  the  success  of 
his  Eastern  imitation  of  an  English 
Christmas  dinner.  Then  came  the 
post-prandial  wine ;  healths  were 
drunk ;  speeches,  comic  and  senti- 
mental, were  made,  and  songs  were 
sung  as  the  bottles  went  merrily 
round,  and  the  festival  was  at 
its  utmost  height,  when  suddenly  a 
full  stop  was  put  to  the  merri- 
ment— ^the  song  broke  off  short, 
the  point  of  the  anecdote  was  never 
told,  the  joke  was  stifled  in  its 
birth.  '  The  alarm!'— -'The  alarm  l* 
was  shouted  on  all  sides,  as  the 
notes  of  that  bugle-call  rang  wildly 
out  on  the  night  air  from  the  main 
guard,  and  was  repeated  still  more 
wildly  from  all  the  others ! 

'What  is  it?'— 'What's  the 
matter  ?'  was  eagerly  questioned  as 
the  officers  tumbled  out  of  the  tent 
into  the  darkness.  The  sepoys 
were  rushing  half  naked  out  of 
their  tents ;  the  women  and  ohil- 
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drcn  screamed  with  frightened 
discordant  Toices ;  camels  groaned 
fearfully ;  elephants  trumpeted ; 
dogs  barked;  buffaloes  bellowed 
in  their  mad  terror — while,  to  add 
to  the  confusion,  the  baggage  mules 
broke  loose  from  their  pickets  and 
stampedoed  through  the  heart  of 
the  camp  like  fiends  unchained. 

'Ag!*  'Firel'  'Ag  aya!'  was 
yelled  from  one  to  another  in  eyery 
language  and  every  tone,  and  all 
was  wild  confusion  and  dismay. 
The  jungle  for  miles  in  front  was 
on  fire !  Away  to  the  south  could 
be  seen,  at  a  considerable  distance 
but  rapidly  rushing  on,  a  great 
bright  glare  and  spots  of  flame 
extending  along  the  whole  of  the 
front,  oTerlapping  the  flanks,  and 
in  the  direction  from  which  a 
sharp  wind  was  blowing. 

'  Sound  the  "  Assembly,"  bugler !' 
shouted  old  Estcourt,  as  tiie  sepoys 
kept  wildly  rushing  about.  '  Why, 

the  ,  Mr.  Creagh,  can't  you 

get  your  native-officers  together  ?' 

But  alas !  poor  Paddy  had  been 
imbibing  the  champagne  at  too  fast 
a  rate  to  be  master  of  himself  and 
rolled  about  in  the  confusion  like 
a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

A  horse  came  madly  dashing  up 
to  where  the  colonel  stood  sur- 
rounded by  his  bewildered  officers. 
It  was  suddenly  checked  by  the 
strong  hand  of  the  rider,  and 
Gerald  BoUynge  spoke  hastily  as 
he  flung  himself  out  of  the  saddle: 

*  Pardon,  Colonel !  I  thought  it 
best  to  leave  my  guard  and  gallop 
in  with  news  of  the  fire.' 

'  Was  it  you,  then,  who  ordered 
the  guards  to  sound  the  alarm  V 

'  It  was,  sir.  I  saw  the  fire  miles 
away  when  I  was  keeping  treasure 
guard,  and  hurried  in  to  warn 
you.' 

'Quite  right,  sir;  quite  right! 
And  now  see  and  get  the  compa- 
nies together.' 

Gter^d  BoUynge  set  to  work 
with  a  will  and  an  energy  quite 


equal  to  the  occasion;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  regiment  was- 
got  into  something  like  shape. 
Companies  were  detached  to  the 
front  to  cut  down  the  stitxxh  to- 
stay  the  fire;  the  great  body  of 
men  and  camp-followers  were  set 
to  work  at  striking  the  tents, 
loading  the  baggage  animals,  and 
making  preparations  for  a  retreat 
behind  a  large  lake  lying  some 
distance  in  rear  of  the  camp; 
while  the  remainder  were  employed 
in  carrying  the  ammunition  to  a 
neighbouring  well  down  which  it 
was  thrown.  BoUynge  had  only 
just  been  in  time.  One  quarter  of 
an  hour  more  and  he  would  have 
been  too  late ;  and  as  the  last  man 
got  behind  the  bund  of  the  tank 
the  fire  came  dancing  and  lei^ing 
in  weird  wild  flames  over  the  lately 
occupied  camp-ground,  consuming, 
and  destroying  everything  be- 
fore it. 

'  But  how  did  you  manage  to^ 
discover  the  fire  so  soon,  Mr.  Bol- 
lynge?'  asked  Colonel  Estcourt^ 
two  days  afterwards,  when  the 
regiment  was  once  more  comfort- 
ably under  canvas. 

'  I  always  walk  up  and  down  in 
front  of  my  tent  when  on  treasure 
guard,  sir,  or  rest  awhUe  on  one  of 
the  tumbrils ;  so  I  saw  it  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  seen,  and  galloped 
in  at  once  to  warn  your  guard.' 

'  Saved  the  camp,  sir ;  saved  th» 
camp,  by  Jove !  by  your  vigilance 
— ^and  you  shall  be  rewarded,  Mr. 
BoUynge.' 

And  Gerald  BoUynge  was  re- 
warded. He  appeared  in  Orders, 
that  evening  as  adjutant;  and» 
t^o  weeks  afterwards,  ran  away 
with  the  willing  Hetty  Vernon,, 
and  was  married  by  the  padre  at 
the  next  station.  He  never  quite 
told  why  he  had  kept  guard  so  weU 
that  Christmas  night;  but — no 
matter — we  will  put  it  down  to- 
.  zeal  for  duty. 
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IN  the  tropical  atmosphere  of 
this  Christmas-time^  when 
our  literary  plants  put  forth  gi- 
gantic leaves,  and  display  their 
brightest  and  most  tempting  fruit, 
the  readers  of  '  London  Society* — 
whose  taste  for  book-illustration 
is  never  forgotten  in  these  pages — 
may  be  glad  to  learn  something 
of  the  harvest  of  1871.  Without 
attempting  any  classification,  we 
will  mention,  as  &r  as  space  will 
permit,  a  few  of  the  most  note- 
worthy books  of  the  season,  not 
forgetting  those  for  children,  which, 
as  usual,  are  overwhelming  in 
number  and  variety. 

First  in  point  of  attractiveness 
for  old  and  young  —  if  not  in 
the  very  highest  walk  of  art  — 
must  be  mentioned  a  beautiful 
edition  of  '  Fairy  Tales '  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  (Sampson 
Low,  &  Co.),  with  twelve  illustra- 
tions by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle.  It 
is  a  large  quarto  volume,  on 
which  much  pains  has  been  be- 
stowed to  reproduce  in  colour- 
printing  the  bright  poetical  de- 
-eigDs  of  the  artist  (who  draws 
tmder  the  well-known  initials 
E.  y.  B.),  and  to  set  in  the  most 
brilliant  framework  possible  the 
familiar  fairy  stories  of  Hans  An- 
dersen. There  is  a  boldness  and 
fanciful  grace  in  some  of  these 
illustrationB  which  we  have  sel- 
dom seen  surpassed,  and  which 
will  astonish  some  readers  who 
see  this  method  of  printing  in 
colours  for  the  first  time.  It  will 
be  understood  at  once  that  this 
is  not,  as  might  apx)ear  from  the 
title-page,  merely  a  child's  book, 
whan  we  add  that  the  quality  of 
flome  of  the  illustrations  remind 
one  of  the  publications  of  the 
Arundel  Society.  '  Homely  Scenes 
from  Great  Painters'  (Caasell)  is 
the  rather  curiously-worded  title 


of  a  collection  of  twenty-four  pho- 
tographs, from  engravings  from 
well-known  paintings  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Bubens 
down  to  Frith  and  Frank  Stone. 
They  are  well  printed  by  the 
*  Woodbury  process,'  and  ac- 
companied by  familiar  descriptive 
letterpress  by  G.  W.  Turner. 
This,  again,  is  a  handsome  and 
graceful  gift-book  to  be  bought 
and  preserved  for  its  illustrations 
more  than  for  its  letterpress, 
which  contains  some  curious  con- 
ceits. Thus,  speaking  of  the  late 
Frank  Stone,  the  author  says, '  His 
name  is  one  of  those  curious  in- 
ventions of  mere  chance  which  are 
as  apt  as  anything  of  the  kind  in 
fiction.  'The  duality  that  became 
80  monotonous  in  the  painter's 
productions  is  su^ested  by  the 
two  simple  syllables  of  his  name, 
as  also  in  the  genial  rigidity  of  his 
style.  The  figures  in  the  well- 
known  'First  Appeal'  are  such 
as  a  modeller  would  fashion,  with- 
out any  thought  of  invading  the 
domain  of  the  pictorial  art;  the 
young  man  stands  and  leans  ex- 
actly as  the  young  lady  stands 
and  leans  in  the  picture  of  the 
'  Heart's  Misgivings — he,  like  her, 
is,  in  fact,  *  stony*  I 

As  an  illustrated  gift-book  of 
the  first-class,  suitable  for  anv 
season,  '  Holbein  and  his  Time ' 
(Bentley),  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  Woltmann,  claims  our  next 
notice.  Contahiing,  as  it  does,  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Holbein,  and,  of  what 
is  of  equal  importance  to  art- 
students,  of  the  Holbeins  that  are 
fwt  Holbeins;  with  sixty  illus- 
trations, many  being  copies  of 
little  known,  paintings,  it  fur- 
nishes perhaps  the  most  complete 
category  of  his  works  ever  pub- 
lished in  England.   It  is  produced 
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with  great  care  and  taste;  some 
of  the  engravings,  especially  those 
which  are  reproductions  of  sketches 
in  metallic  pencil,  being  admirable 
facsimiles.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
one  of  the  artist's  family  at  page 
74,  which  is  quite  equal  to  an 
etching. 

But  of  all  books  that  have  come 
before  us  this  season,  for  excellence 
and  beauty  in  the  engravings,  there 
is  none  to  compare  with '  Whymper's 
Scrambles     amongst    the    Alps' 
(Murray).      In    preparation    for 
some  years,   and   published,  we 
believe,  some  months  ago,  it  takes 
its  place  amongst  'gift-books' as 
the  very  best  on  the  list.      In 
plain  modest  binding,  and  with- 
out flourish  of  any  kind,  it  pre- 
sents   to    the  reader   the  finest 
specimens    of   illustration^  upon 
wood  ever  produced.     Mr.  Whym- 
per,  author,  artist  and  mountaineer, 
has  produced  a  book  which  (a 
labour  of  love  to  him)  will  be  a 
charming  possession  to  all  who 
care  for  the  Alps.  It  is  written  in 
an  attractive  style,  and  is  full  of 
adventure,  but  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence for  those  who  make  the  high 
peaks  and  passes  of  Switzerland 
their  playground,  or  their  study 
at  home,  it  will  also  be  found 
most  valuable.  It  is  difficult,  with- 
out an  appearance  of  exaggeration, 
to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  these  en- 
gravings;   we    can    only    assure 
them  from  personal  knowledge,  of 
the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  de- 
tail in  mountain  form,  and  of  the 
wonderful  delineation  of  the  various 
geological  formations.    We  should 
add,  that  an  anxiety  to  be  accurate 
has  resulted  in  a  certain  photo- 
graphic hardness  in  some  of  the 
views;  and  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  author,  who,  we  understand, 
has  superintended  not  only  the 
printing  but  even  the  making  of 
the  paper,  has  given  what  we  may 
call  a  'superfine'  finish   to   the 


book  with  which  an  artist  '  pure 
and  simple '  would  scarcely  have 
sympathy.  But  when  we  have  said 
this,  we  have  taken  the  only  objec- 
tion to  a  book  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  attractiveness,, 
nor,  indeed,  in  intrinsic  merit. 

As    a    worthy    companion    to* 
'Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps' — 
indeed,    as  an  almost  necessary 
adjunct  to   it,  a  charming  book 
of  '  Alpine  Plants,'  with  coloured 
illustrations  of  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful    of   the  mountain 
flowers,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.   Bell    and    Daldy.      This 
little  work  had  its  origin,  as  its 
author,  Mr.  David  Wooster,  mo- 
destly says,  '  in  a  desire  to  aid,  in. 
some  measure,  the  efforts  which 
have  lately  been  made  to  restore 
to  popular  favour  the  very  beauti- 
ful little  plants,  natives  of  high 
latitudes,  which  for  some  years 
have  been  treated  with  unmerited 
neglect.'      The    illustrations    to* 
'  Alpine  Plants,'  printed  in  colours, 
are  produced  with  a  refinement 
and  delicacy  which  makes  the  book 
delightftd  to  look  at,  and,  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  that  of  popu- 
larising Alpine  flowers  in  English 
gardens,  will  surely  be  most  useful. 
The  illustrations  have  been  drawn 
from  the  living  specimens,  gene- 
rally in  full  flower,  and  the  botanic 
names  are  given  with  great  clear- 
ness and  accuracy. 

Such  books  as  the  two  fore- 
going coming  to  us  at  Christmas 
time,  carry  us  away  in  imagination 
from  the  noise  of  cities  to 

'The  silence  of  thatched  cottages,  and- 
the  voices  of  blossoming  fields.' 

They  realise  to  us  at  a  distance  the 
beauty  of  Alpine  scenes,  and  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  informal  gardens 
and  wild  flowers,  which  is  as 
healthy  as  delightful. 

'  Curiosities  of  Entomology ' 
(Groombridge),  contains  in  a 
small  compass  some  very  interest- 
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ing  information  abont  Bees ;  '  In- 
sect Dibgnises  ;*  '  The  Ephemera,  or 
Hay  fly/  &o.,  illnstrated  in  colours, 
more  delicately  and  carefully  than 
in  any  book  of  the  kind  we  have 
met  with.  Of  the  same  class  we 
should  mention  '  Marvels  of  Pond 
Life;'  'A  year's  microscopic  re- 
creation among  the  Polyps,  Infu- 
soria, Botitiers,  Water  Bears,  and 
Polyzoa,'  by  H.  J.  Slade;  also 
'The  Amateur  Flower  Garden,' 
by  Shirley  Hibberd;  the  latter 
following  too  much,  to  our  think- 
ing, in  the  beaten  track  of  '  bed- 
ding out,'  of  iron  seats^  and  stiff 
borders,  but  containing,  neverthe- 
less, a  mass  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

We  are  bound  to  tell  our  readers 
that  a  pleasantly  written  little 
book  of  travel,  by  Lady  Barker, 
called  'Travelling  about  on  New 
and  Old  Ground'  (Boutledge),  is 
merely  a  compilation  from  such 
works  as  Baker's  '  Albert  Nyanza,' 
Livingston's  'South  Africa,'  &c,; 
bat  the  fact  stands  confessed  in 
the  preface,  and  the  work  is  well 
done.  It  forms  a  good  solid  gift- 
book,  giving  a  resumi  of  recent 
travel  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  told  in  an  unaffected, 
straightforward  fiEushion,  that 
carries  the  reader  on  irresistibly 
to  the  end.  As  a  change  from 
the  romantic  and  sensational 
stories  of  travel  with  which  we 
are  aU  familiar,  we  commend  this 
sober,  earnest  '  record  of  the  -pev- 
sevezance  and  energy  of  brave 
men  who  have  led  the  van  in 
the  march  of  civilization  all  over 
the  world.' 

'  The  Child's  Book  of  Song  and 
Praise '  (Oassell),  is  a  collection  of 
songB,  sacred  and  secular,  inter- 
gpened  with  numerous  engravings, 
the  best  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished before.  It  includes  thirty- 
four  pieces  of  music,  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment  That  the 
transition  from  songs   sacred   to 


ditties  profane  and  rollicking  is 
rather  abrupt,  is  perhaps  hardly  to 
be  accounted  a  fault  in  these  days. 
Some  of  the  'Child's  Songs'  are 
very  pretty ^-one  to '  Baby  Freddie/ 
on  page  13:1,  is  a  model  song  for  a 
child  to  sing.  '  The  Child's  Bible 
Narrative '  (Cassell),  is  a  consecu- 
tive arrangement  of  the  narrative 
(in  the  words  of  the  authorized 
version),  printed  in  paragraphs 
with  much  that  is  considered  im- 
suitable  to  children  omitted.  We 
can  only  say  of  this  book  that 
it  is  preferable  to  '  Bible  Stories ' 
for  children,  and  that  the  editor 
has  accomplished  a  difficult  task 
with  care  and  reverence.  The 
frontispiece  consisting  of  a  Dor6s- 
que  illustration  of  Noah's  ark 
might  well  have  been  omitted. 

'Moonshine/  a  collection  of 
fairy  stories  by  Enatchbull-Hu- 
guessen,  M.P.  (Macmillan),  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  those  who  remember 
his  '  Stories  for  my  Children.'  It  is 
illustrated  with  humorous  wood- 
cuts by  William  Brunton,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
of  this  year's  books,  although  a 
small  and  unpretentious  one. 
'  Christmas  Cake  in  Four  Quarters/ 
by  Lady  Barker,  is  another  child's 
book  of  the  same  class,  which  we 
can  confidentiy  recommend  to  our 
distant  readers.  The  Four '  Quar- 
ters '  refer  to  four  Christmas  days, 
in  England,  Jamaica,  India,  and 
New  Zealand. 

Koutledge's  'Every  Boy's  An- 
nual '  has  now  reached  its  tenth 
year,  and  will  be  as  popular  with 
boys  as  in  the  first  of  its  existence. 
It  is  as  full  as  ever  of  exciting 
and  rather  bloodthirsty  narratives 
of  battles  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
Flaming  coloured  illustrations  of 
sea-fights  and  shipwrecks  attract, 
as  usual,  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
babilities. The  contents  are  plea- 
santly varied  with  notes  on  games, 
on  sketching,  fishing,,  and  the  like. 
There  is  a  theory — ^no  doubt  a  true 
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one — ^that  records  of  aclTenturc 
tend  to  manliness  and  self-reliance; 
but  we  must  not  overlook  a  per- 
nicious tendency,  in  some  writei*s 
for  the  young,  to  manufacture '  sen- 
sational' stories  and  pictures  of  hor- 
rors, of  which  both  young  and  old 
might  well  be  spared  the  knowledge. 
There  is  one  story  here  of  alli- 
gators— ^a  record  so  awful,  that  the 
purchaser  of  this  year's  annual 
will  do  well  to  erase  it  before  his 
children  take  it  to  their  land  of 
dreams. 

The  title  of  'Household  Talcs 
and  Fairy  Stories,'  with  nearly 
four  hundred  illustrations  (Eout- 
ledge),  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  least 
objectionable  of  these  over-illus- 
trated books  for  children;  drawings 
by  John  Gilbert,  Harrison  Weir,  and 
other  artists  of  renown,  appear  on 
nearly  every  page,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  drawing  out  of  this 
enormous  number  that  we  could 
wish  away. 

'  Old  Merry's  Annual '  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton),  with  its  776  closely- 
printed  pages,  is  as  welcome  as 
over,  with  entertaining  stories  by 
W.  H.  Kingston  and  others,  and 
with  secondhand  information  on 
almost  every  subject  that  could  be 
named.  Without  attempting  any 
great  pictorial  display,  it  attracts 
a  multitude  of  readers  by  its  easy 
and  familiar  method  of  discours- 
ing.   It  is  essentially  a  book  for  a 


companion,  and  would  make  a  lad 
feel  less  lonely  anywhere.  The 
'Little  Folks"  volume  (Cassell) 
should  be  noticed  as  one  of  the 
best  of  children's  picture-books; 
full  of  variety,  life,  and  incident ; 
free  from  vulgarity  or  claptrap  of 
any  kind,  and  containing  in  one 
small,  cheap  volume,  nearly  five 
hundred  illustrations  with  de- 
scriptive letterpress.  'Ben  Bur- 
ton,' by  W.  H.  Kingston  (Low 
&  Co.),  with  quaint  illustrations 
by  Sydney  Hall;  'Jack  Hazard  and 
his  Fortunes'  (Low  &  Co.) ;  and 
'  Nine  Years  Old'  (Macmillan),  with 
cliarming  illustrations  by  Frolich, 
are  three  little  Christmas  books 
which  we  have  only  just  space  to 
mention.  '  Old  Saws  New  Set,'  by 
the  author  of  '  A  Trap  to  catcli 
a  Sunbeam,'  contains  some  good 
stories,  and  revives  in  the  telling 
some  curious  old  sayings,  such 
as  '  Light-heeled  mothers  make 
leaden-heeled  daughters.'  '  It  is 
a  sad  house  where  the  hen  crows 
and  the  cock  is  mute,'  and  many 
others  with  a  domestic  moral. 

*  Be  always  as  merry  aa  ever  you  can, 
For  no  one  delights  in  a  sorrowful 
man,' 

should  be  the  motto  of  the  last 
lxx)k  on  our  list,  'The  Merrie 
Heart'  (Cassell),  a  sprightly  col- 
lection of  old  nursery  rhymes,  or- 
namented with  very  original  and 
clever  illustrations. 
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POESTEB's   life   of   CHABLES   mOKENS.* 


MR  FOBSTEE  has  constituted 
himself  a  kind  of  historio- 
grapher and  biographer-in-chief  in 
English  literature.  His  Tolumin- 
ous  historical  works,  with  all  their 
ability  and  industry,  do  not  escape 
the  error  that  has  spoilt  so  much 
history,  that  strong  partizan  spirit 
that  poisons  history  at  its  very 
source.  But  as  a  literary  bio- 
grapher and  essayist,  there  can 
only  be  one  opinion  of  Mr.  Forster's 
merits.  The  *  Life  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith/ and  the  'Life  of  Walter 
&yage  Landor/  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  specimens  of  literary 
biography  in  the  language.  In 
his  life  of  Dickens,  Mr.  Forster 
has  found  his.  best  and  most 
popular  subject,  but  perhaps  not 
the  fittest  for  the  exhibition  of 
his  own  intellectual  powers.  The 
public,  however,  will  readily  excuse 
this.  What  they  want  is  facts, 
and  not  fine  writing.  English 
readers  are  anxious  to  obtain  all 
the  information  they  can  about 
their  beloved  companion  and  £&- 
vourite,  Charles  Dickens.  Mr. 
Forster  has  shown  great  self- 
denial,  great  literary  skill  in  keep- 
ing himself  altogether  in  the 
background  and  allowing  Dickens 
to  display  his  own  character,  wo 
may  add  much  good  taste,  in  the 
reticence  with  which  he  deals 
with  many  living  interests  con- 
nected with  the  life  so  lately  lost. 
Dickens,  great  literary  good  fortune 
has  pursued  him  in  the  matter  of 
his  biographer,  who  was  not  only 
«  distinguished  author,  but,  for 
thirty  years,  his  great  and  chiefest 
friend*    It  is  easy  to  see  that  on 

*  *  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.*  By 
JohnFonter.  Vol.  I.,  1812-1842.  Chap- 
nan  and  Hall. 


various  emergencies  Mr.  Forster 
was  to  him  a  great  help  and  a  wise 
and  useful  counsellor  to  his  illus- 
trious friend,  and  this  work  shows 
indications  that  evidently  might 
have  been  largely  extended  by  the. 
affection  and  esteem  in  which  ho 
was  held  by  Dickens.  Mr.  Forster's 
chief  literary  criticism  is,  that 
Dickens'  later  novels  were  better 
than  his  first,  in  which  we  imagine 
that  very  few  will  agree  with  him ; 
but  the  life,  which  omits  much 
that  we  expected,  which  repeats 
much  that  we  know,  is  still  the 
best  which  we  are  likely  to  havo, 
and  speaks  with  an  authority 
which  none  other  is  likely  to 
possess. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  con- 
trast than  between  the  blaze  of 
success  that  came  upon  Dickens 
as  a  young  man  of  twenty-five 
and  the  privation  and  misery  of 
his  childhood.  His  first  experi- 
ences were  those  of  a  debtors' 
prison,  and  for  a  long  time  he 
worked  in  a  blacking  manufactory. 
Indeed,  it  was  £rom  a  "thorough 
drilling  of  sorrow  and  adversity, 
more  keen  and  intense  than 
perhaps  we  xmderstand,  that  this 
marvellous  genius  was  evoked. 
He  was  a  man  who  lived  much  in 
his  affections,  and  in  his  affections 
he  was  at  times  deeply  wounded. 
Dickens  was  not  inured  to  ways 
of  softness  and  gave  himself  no 
quarter.  No  man  worked  harder, 
or  brought  more  thorough  con- 
centration to  his  work.  One  clever 
lady  said  of  his  face,  at  a  time 
when  Maclise  made  him  look  so 
handsome,  only  that  his  hair  much 
needed  cutting,  that  it  was  a  face 
of  steel.  He  had  acuteness  and 
mirth  in  a  marvellous  degree,  and 
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a  faculty  of  throwing  his  whole 
soul  into  any  work  he  did.  As  a 
reporter,  he  worked  harder  and 
attained  to  higher  excellence  per- 
haps than  any  man  who  has 
taken  notes  at  law  courts,  public 
meetings,  and  parliament.  He  has 
told  us  how  he  has  written  out  his 
notes  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  by 
the  light  of  a  dark  lantern,  in  a 
postchaise-and-four  galloping  in 
the  dead  of  night  through  a  wild 
country.  It  was  a  lucky  accident 
for  him  that  he  saw  the  last  of  the 
old  cars  and  old  coaching  days 
which  he  has  daguerrotyped  for 
ever.  The  most  popular  author 
of  the  day,  he  subjcted  himself  to 
severe  unremitting  drudgery,  and 
bound  himself  down  by  time  and 
measure* to  finish  his  wonderful 
works.  Quito  to  the  last  he  used 
to  make  his  hours  of  walking  cor- 
respond with  his  hours  of  work, 
forgetting  that  he  did  his  hardest 
work  while  walking.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  hdlur  that  in  early 
life  he  was  lavishly,  eyen  foolishly 
generous.  In  fact,  his  whole 
system  was  maintained  at  high 
pressure. 

As  his  circle  of  life  expands  his 
plots  and  range  of  characters  ex- 
pand. He  goes  abroad,  and  describes 
foreign  scenes.  He  meets  lords  and 
ladies,  and  he  describes  lords  and 
ladies.  His  friends,  and  the  world 
at  large,  do  all  that  they  can  to  spoil 
and  flatter  him,  but  it  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  is  not  spoilt.  His 
clique  calls  him  the  Inimitable, 
and  he  appropriates  the  title  with 
the  thorough  belief  that  the  world 
is  right ;  there  is  at  times  a  little 
self  consciousness  and  affectation 
about  him,  and  he  does  not  seem 
properly  to  appreciate  human 
greatness  when  it  lays  in  cha- 
racters remote  from  that  of  his 
own.  Still,  he  associated  like  a 
prince  on  equal  terms  with  the 
greatest  intellectual  chiefs  in  the 
landj  and  what  we  see  rcYcaled  of 


his  life  harmonizes  with  that 
hearty  liking  and  good  will  which 
we  all  have  for  his  writings. 

Mr.  Forster's  undertaking  will 
practically  yield  for  us  a  new  work 
by  Charles  Dickens,  namely,  his 
familiar  letters  which  he  writes 
with    a   fairness    and    eagerness 
which  will  rereal  him  yery  com- 
pletely to  his  readers.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  a  man  of  town,  like 
Dickens,  appreciates  great  natural 
scenery.    He  is  thimderstruck  in 
a  way  with  Niagara,  and  still  more 
with  Glencoe,  but  his  admiration  is 
too  spasmodically  expressed.    At 
times  Mr.  Forster  takes  us,  as  it 
were,  into  the  literary  workshop, 
and  we  are  able  to  see  the  germs 
and  the  process,  semina  et  stamina, 
of  his  different  characters.  We  are 
enabled  to  see  also  that  he  had  a 
moral  earnestness  of  his  own,  and 
strove  hard  in  his  vocation  of  a 
novelist  to  be  of  some  practical 
use  to  his  generation.   The  saying 
is    far    truer    of    him    than    of 
Garrick,  that  his  death  eclipsed 
the    gaiety   of  nations    and    di- 
minished   the    public    stock    of 
harmless  pleasure.     Among    the 
various  passages    that  might  be 
cited,  the  reference  to  the  famous 
raven  of    'Bamaby  Budge'    are 
very  amusing.    Grip,  the  raven, 
might  be  called  one  of  the  im- 
personal   characters    of   Dickens. 
It     plays     a    part     of    almost 
human  agency,  just  as  the  cuttle- 
fish might  almost  be  called  the 
hero  of  Victor  Hugo  '  Travailleurs.' 
The    Stereoscopic    Company    has 
widely  circulated  his  fame,  and 
he  enjoyed    an  apotheosis,  being 
sketched  by  the  pencil  of  Maclise. 
Thus    Dickens     announced     his 
death:    'Tou     will    be    greatly 
shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  that 
the  raven  is  no  more.    He  expired 
to-day    at    a    few  minutes  after 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon.     He  had 
been  ailing  for  a  few  days,  but  wo 
anticipated  no  serious  result,  con- 
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jectoring  that  a  portion  of  the 
white  paint  he  swallowed  last 
smnmer  might  he  lingering  about 
his  Titals  without  haying  any 
aeriotrs  effect  upon  his  constitu- 
tion. Yesterday  afternoon  ho  was 
taken  so  much  worse  that  I  sent 
an  express  for  the  medical  gentle- 
man, who  promptly  attended  and 
administered  a  powerful  dose  of 
castor  oil.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  medicine  he  recovered  so 
far  as  to  be  able  at  eight  o'clock, 
p.m.,  to  bite  Topping.  His  night 
was  peaceful.  This  morning  at 
daybreak  he  appeared  better;  re- 
odved  (agreeably  to  the  doctor's 
directions)  another  dose  of  castor 
oil;  and  partook  plentifolly  of 
some  warm  gruel,  the  flayour  of 
which  he  appeared  to  relish. 
Towards  eleyen  o'clock  he  was 
so  much  worse^  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  muffle  the  stable- 
knocker.  At  half-past,  or  there- 
abouts, he  was  heard  talking  to 
himself  about  the  horse  and 
Topping's  family,  and  to  add 
some  incoherent  expressions  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  either 
a  foreboding  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  or  some  wishes  re- 
lative to  the  disposal  of  his  little 
property:  consicting  chiefly  of 
halfpence  which  he  had  buried 
in  diffbrent  parts  of  the  garden. 
On  the  clock  striking  twelve  he 
appeared  slightly  agitated,  but  he 
Boon  recovered,  walked  twice  or 
thrice  along  the  coach-house, 
stopped  to  bark,  staggered,  ex- 
elaimed,  BaUoa,  eld  girl!  (his 
fiATonrite  expression)  and  died.' 

We  shall  not  think  it  necessary 
to  make  any  further  extracts  from 
a  work  with  which  the  public  will 
be  speedily  familiar.  The  first  is 
the  intense  reality  with  which  he 
throw  his  own  life  into  the  life 
of  his  characters,  which  probably 
gives  us  the  secret  of  his  marve- 
lous power  and  world-wide  popu- 
larity.   When  he  had  finish^  one 


of  his  works,  he  paced  the  sti^eets 
of  Paris  all  night,  unable  to  rest. 
He  wound  up  the  life  of  'Little 
Nell,'  in  the  '  Old  Curiosity  Shop/ 
with  inexpressible  reluctaiice  and 
sorrow:  'Nobody  will  miss  her 
like  I  shall.  It  is  such  a  very 
painful  thing  to  me  that  I  really 
cannot  express  my  sorrow.  Old 
wounds  bleed  afresh  when  I  only 
think  of  the  way  of  doing  it.' 
Moreover,  there  is  a  touch  of 
shadow  and  sorrowfulness  that 
will  help  to  make  our  remembrance 
of  her  more  tender.  Although  he 
was  the  most  cheerful  man  of  his 
age,  the  greatest  favourite  in  so- 
ciety, the  most  popular  of  literary 
men,  we  find  him  writing,  in  1862, 
to  his  biographer : '  I  must  entreat 
you  to  pause  for  an  insbint,  and 
to  go  back  to  what  you  know  of* 
my  childish  days,  and  to  ask  your- 
self whether  it  is  natural  that 
something  of  the  character  formed 
in  me  then,  and  lost  under  hap- 
pier circumstances,  should  have 
reappeared  in  the  last  five  years. 
The  never-to-be-forgotten  misery 
of  that  old  time  bred  a  certain 
shrinking  sensitiveness  in  a  certain 
ill-clad,  ill-fed  child,  that  I  have 
found  come  back  in  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  misery  of  this  later 
time.'  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
friend  he  wishes  him  many  a  happy 
Christmas  in  this  life,  and  eternal 
summer  in  the  next.  May  that 
eternal  summer  indeed  be  his ! 

IN  AK   OXFORD  COMMON   ROOM. 

Tou  do  not  often  get  a  better 
dinner  or  pleasanter  talk  than 
when  you  have  dined  at  the  high 
table  of  an  Oxford  college,  and 
afterwards  adjourned  to  the  com- 
mon room.  In  old  undergraduate 
days,  when  the  beef  of  to-morrow 
succeeded  the  mutton  of  to-day, 
there  were  wild  legends  in  hall 
respecting  the  prodigality  of  the 
fellows'  tables,  and  we  wondered 
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how  the  well-fed  dons  could  con- 
sume with  quiet  consciences  their 
sumptuous  repasts,  when  they  re- 
flected that  within  a  few  yards  of 
them  were  a  hoard  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  who  neyer  soared  beyond 
the#  plainest  joints.  The  high 
table  <still  pr^ryes  its  historical 
reputation ;  but  the  glories  of  hall 
are  not  now  what  they  once  were ; 
and  fellows  no  longer  make  eating 
and  drinking  a  great  business  of 
their  liyes,  whatever  they  may 
have  done  in  the  old  Georgian 
days.  We  hear  with  grateful  minds 
the  long  Latin  grace  from  the 
Bible-clerk,  who  earns  an  acade- 
mical subsistence  by  repeating  it, 
the  said  Bible-clerk,  however,  not 
partaking  of  the  dinner  for  which 
he  vicaridtisly  returns  thanks,  but 
subsiding  from  the  dais  to  the  in- 
different fare  of  lower  tables.  We 
have  the  massive  plate  with  college 
arms ;  we  sit  beneath  the  portraits 
of  founders  and  benefactors;  all 
around  are  bits  of  painted  gla.ss 
and  armorial  bearings;  the  oriel, 
the  oaken  roof,  the  huge  fire-place 
have  their  familiar  and  stately 
aspect;  the  old  white-headed  seiv 
vitors  move  noiselessly  about,  and 
a  well-studied  and  most  modem 
menu  is  handed  round  for  intelli- 
gent admiration.  As  yet  only  a 
few  of  the  colleges  have  wine  on 
the  high  tables,  except  on  high 
days,  the  old  fashion  being  that 
wine  be  reserved  for  the  common 
room,  where  the  only  orthodox 
drinks  are  port  and  sherry.  The 
dining  hour  has  crept  on  generally; 
it  is  now  oftener  six  than  any 
other  hour.  And  dinner  is  cer- 
tainly the  great  event  of  the  day 
for  the  ruling  body  of  the  collie, 
though  the  old  achievements  of 
the  occasion  have  almost  died  out. 
The  don's  work — often  very  severe 
intellectual  work — is  finished ;  and 
the  college  don  will  not  now  do 
more  work  than  he  can  help.  It 
is  a  bright,  cheerful  meal,  with  far 


better  talk  than  at  ordinary  din- 
ners, and  lasts  exactly  an  hour. 
Then  we  adjourn  to  the  dark- 
wainscoted  common  room,  with  its 
warmth  and  luxury.  Our  mode- 
rate cups  circulate  cheerfully  but 
slowly ;  the  talk  becomes  more  ge- 
neral, animated,  and  careful.  One 
or  two  men  rather  lead  the  con- 
versation ;  and  I  have  known  such 
men  accredited,  not  unjustly,  with 
diligently  preparing  themselves 
during  the  morning  for  the  dia- 
logue of  the  evening  symposium. 
In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
talk  is  brought  to  an  end;  but 
our  hospitable  bursar  will  give 
us  coffee  and  anchovied  toast  in 
liis  room,  where  the  interrupted 
threads  of  conversation  are  re- 
sumed, and  the  commenced  argu- 
ments are  fought  out.  Perhaps 
one  is  a  college  tutor,  and  he  has 
promised  to  look  over  the  compo- 
sitions of  some  of  the  men ;  another 
is  a  coach,  and  has  a  team  to  drive; 
a  third  has  one  of  those  social 
engagements  which  so  unceasingly 
thicken  upon  resident  fellows ;  and 
a  fourth  has  got  to^look  over  proofs, 
or  write  a  leader:  but  there  is 
still  a  knot  who  linger  latest  in  the 
common  room,  or  in  some  man'n 
room  prolong  the  common  room 
talk. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  tone 
of  the  Oxford  colleges  is  immensely 
raised  from  what  it  was  some  ge> 
nerations  ago.  This  applies  to  tho 
dons,  perhaps,  even  in  a  greater 
measure  than  to  the  xmdei^a- 
duates.  It  may  have  been  a  matter 
of  complaint  that  the  educational 
work  of  the  University  has  been 
left  too  much  in  the  hands  of  very 
young  men.  This  mistake— for, 
upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  mistake — ^may  be  ex- 
pected to  right  itself  in  time.  It 
is  no  longer  thought  that  a  great 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  a  college 
is  a  bin  of  famous  port  There  is 
a  loftiness  and  integrity  of  aim 
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among  men  which  may  be  ac- 
credited to  the  earnestness  of  our 
modem  dajs.  Bishop  Fattison, 
martyred  in  the  Southern  Seas^ 
(lied  a  fellow  of  Merton ;  and  there 
are  many  fellows  of  colleges  who, 
in  dijSering  ways,  reproduced  that 
inanly  and  saintly  life.  It  is  not 
so  mnch  the  dUettunte-itm  of  let- 
tered ease  and  leisure — though 
Oxford  common  rooms  know  much 
of  that — ^rn  a  robuster  and  ampler 
success  of  aim.  For  instance,  I 
know  a  small  college,  where  the 
members  are  not  rich  men,  where 
a  wealthy  living  of  some  seyen 
handled  a  year  was  refused  by  all 
the  fellows  until  it  came  to  the 
junior  fellow  of  all.  It  was  not 
that  the  fellows  were  insensible  to 
the  adTantatage  of  valuable  prefer- 
ment— ^and  several  of  them  owned 
that  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
should  have  so  good  a  chance 
again — ^but  most  of  the  fellows 
had  found  that  their  main  work 
in  life  was  now  fixed.  One  man 
was  labouring  as  a  missionary, 
another  as  a  schoolmaster,  another 
was  busy  amid  •the  i)erplexities  of 
an  immense  parish,  another  ar- 
dently devoted  to  the  progress  of 
science;  and  it  did  not  seem  be- 
fitting to  them  that  they  should 
tamper  with,  and  perhaps  spoil, 
their  life's  work,  for  the  sake  of 
private  gain.  Another  curious 
tdgn  is  the  number  of  men  who, 
having  graduated,  do  not  seem  to 
care  to  take  up  their  Master's  de- 
fpiee.  It  may  be  noted,  by-the- 
way,  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
Oxford  life,  that  valuable  college 
livings  are  frequently  declined  by 
all  the  fellows  in  succession,  and 
are  then  offered  to  those  who  may 
be  thought  to  have  the  best  claim 
on  the  college.  One  good  story  of  a 
Cambridge  combination  room, 
however,  is  of  a  living  of.  more 
than  a  thousand  a  year,  to  which 
three  incumbents  were  rapidly  ap- 
pointed, and  each  man  died  within 


the  year.  This  alarmed  the  fel- 
lows, and  the  rich  living  was  re- 
fused with  perfect  imanimity,  and 
given  to  a  very  yoimg  man,  who, 
by  a  careful  elimination  of  zymotic 
conditions,  has  most  prosperously 
enjoyed  it  for  many  years.   .    ^ 

A   PEEP   AT   THE   EAST   END. 

A  great  deal  is  talked,  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  about  the 
East  End  of  London,  and  I  am  one 
of  those  who  think  that  the  West 
should  understand  the  East,  and 
that  the  half  of  the  world  that 
does  not  understand  how  the  other 
half  lives  should  begin  to  acquire 
that  useful  knowledge.  The  term 
is  often  used  in  a  very  vague  and 
indefinite  way,  as  if  the  East  End 
were  one  dsA  level  of  privation 
and  miisery.  The  fact  is,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  East  End  is  ex- 
tremely prosperous  and  respect- 
able, and  at  the  same  time,  though 
much  is  known  of  the  distress  of 
some  districts,  its  most  frightful 
forms  of  poverty  are  by  no  means 
those  with  which  the  public  is 
most  familiar^  Let  us  take  a  glance 
at  what  Parson  Dale,  in  '  My  Novel,' 
calls  the  rnoral  topography  of  the 
East-End  region.  A  three-fold 
classification  is  at  once  obtained. 
The  dearest  part  of  the  East  End, 
where  there  is  most  want  and 
recklessness,  and  from  whence 
East-End  associations  are  most 
readily  drawn,  is,  of  course,  the 
Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch 
district.  Of  this  we  always  hear 
a  great  deal  in  very  cold  weather, 
and  indeed  at  no  time  is  their 
obvious  appeal  for  help  and  com- 
passion silenced  or  ignored.  In 
fact,  it  is  immensely  to  the  credit 
of  some  wealthy  West-End  district 
that  they  have  taken  some  poor 
eastern  i)arishes  under  their  wing, 
and  as  they  have  little  poor  of 
their  own  do  what  they  can  for 
their  adopted  brethren  of  the  East 
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End.  These  extreme  poor  will 
therefore  make  one  limb  of  onr 
classification.  But  the  East  End 
has  also  its  aristocratic  side,  to 
which  we  ought  to  giye  the  first 
place  of  honour.  Certain  districts 
in  Dalston,  Hackney,  and  Clapton, 
ore,  in  point  of  fact,  extremely 
floniishing.  The  tradesmen  make 
large  gains,  take  their  annual 
holiday  by  the  seaside,  and  hare 
their  comfortable,  well-adorned 
house.  This  region  might  almost 
be  called  the  head-quarters  of 
London  dissent,  and  may  hand- 
somely don  the  Protestant  dissent. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  a  loss  of  social 
caste  if  a  man  is  not  a  Dissenter. 
Whateyer  disgust  their  old  an- 
cestors may  have  entertained  of 
'steeple  towers,'  the  chapels  are 
almost  cathedral-like  in  their 
splendour  and  adornments,  their 
decorations  and  amusements.  One 
is  extremely  glad  to  hear  of  this 
love  of  music  and  kindred  arts 
penetrating  more  and  more  among 
the  people,  because  of  the  les- 
sons of  Catholicity  and  toleration 
which  they  everywhere  convey. 
There  is  an  inmiense  amount  of 
truth  in  Mr.  Haweis'  work  on  Music 
and  Morals. 

Then  there  is  another  part  of 
the  East  End  of  London  the  con- 
dition of  which  is  extremely  sad, 
because  it  is  one  of  deep  and 
deserving  poverty.  I  have  es- 
pecially in  view  some  districts  in 
Dalston  and  Haggerstone.  Their 
misery  is  of  a  type  little  known 
and  recognized.  To  the  outward 
eye  the  streets  appear,  however 
humble  and  monotonous,  to  be 
respectable  and  dean.  Perhaps 
in  the  whole  of  such  a  street 
there  are  not  two  girls-of-all-work 
to  be  found;  but  those  small, 
decent-looking  houses  are  perhaps, 
warrens^  teeming  with  human  life, 
let  off  and  then  re-let.  The  ex- 
terior is  respectable  enough.  The 
morality,   perhaps    morality   en- 


forced by  poverty,  is  v«ry  good. 
In  a  parish  of  six  thousand  there 
are  only  two  public  houses.  Places 
of  amusement  there  are  none. 
People  who  have  lived  in  the 
parish  for  years  have  never  seen 
a  man  drunk  here.  The  energies 
of  the  whole  people  are  absorbed 
in  a  cruel,  unintermitting,  hand 
to  hand  fight  for  mere  existence. 
These  are  the  men  who  do  the 
real  work  of  life,  who  toil  early 
and  late,  with  no  idea  of  a  strike, 
and  with  no  time  to  be  indolent 
and  sensual.  In  this  district  a 
surprisingly  large  element  of  the 
population  consists  of  people  who 
have  seen  better  days,  and  who 
have  retired  to  a  locality  that 
convulsively  clings  to  the  decen- 
cies of  life.  Like  stricken  deer 
they  creep  into  remote  comers 
where  they  may  pine  and  die. 
The  people  who  are  actively  em- 
ployed are  the  smallest  of  small 
clerks,  warehousemen,  and  the 
like.  Their  tending  is,  however, 
to  be  migratory.  If  they  get  on 
they  go  to  a  better  neighbourhood. 
If  they  don't  get  on,  which  is 
quite  as  likely  an  hyxx>thesis,  they 
are  able  to  find  a  lower  depth  than 
that  in  which  they  are  already 
overwhelmed. 

The  causes  of  the  cruel  poverty, 
which  is  chronic  hereabouts,  are 
various.  Any  monetary  crisis, 
throwing  people  out  of  employ- 
ment, is  at  once  felt  here.  Or  a 
man's  work  may  leave  him  for 
other  reasons,  or  his  health  may 
break  down.  People  are  very 
much  given  to  lying  in  bed  all 
day,  Sunday,  and  they  will  be 
abed  week-days  as  well.  They 
have  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  wish  it  lessened. 
And  this  present  pride  is  sorely 
taxed  in  hard  times.  When  the 
great  disaster  comes  to  a  family 
they  are  generally  able  to  live  on 
their  relations  for  a  time.  They 
may  count  on  the  ties  of  fiunily 
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affection  so  long  as  human  endur- 
ance will  extend.  Then  they  will 
haye  to  fall  npon  the  workhonse. 
Bnt  any  extremity  will  be  endured 
rather  than  the  workhonse.  Men 
will  deliberately  starve  to  death. 
I  know  the  case  of  a  man  who 
starved  that  his  wife  might  have 
the  noniishment  which  the  doctor 
ordered  for  her.  Though  the 
poverty  is  deep,  it  is  merely  abject 
or  begging  poverty.  The  one  pre- 
valent type  of  illness  is  consumxH 
tion.  ni-clad,  ill-fed,  exposed  to 
all  variations  of  weather,  they 
easily  fall  a  prey  to  the  severity 
of  the  season.  The  chances  are 
that  when  a  medical  man  is  called 
in,  it  is  to  some  case  of  decline, 
which,  under  the  conditions,  is 
hopeless.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
proclaimed  and  advertised  poverty 
does  not  deserve  much  help, 
but  it  often  gets  it  exclusive  of 
much  more  deserving  poverty  that 
cannot  beg ;  that  cannot  find 
work;  that  often  starves  and 
dies.  I  know  a  clergyman  in 
the  East  that  was  offered  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  He  simply 
refused  to  take  it.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  the  almoner  of  funds 
that  were  extensively  advertised, 
and  to  help  people  already  exten- 
sively helped  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  whose  wants  were  ignored. 
He  said  he  would  only  undertake 
to  administer  funds,  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  was  left  to  his  own 
discretion.  Accordingly,  a  mode- 
rate sum  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  told  me  that  the  good 
it  effected  was  immense.  He  gave 
me  an  instance.  He  knew  a  poor 
schoolmaster,  a  man  of  some  stand- 
ing, who  had  been  utterly  dis- 
abled by  disease,  tod,  at  the  same 
time,  his  wife  had  been  confined. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  case 
which  should  be  dragged  into  the 
newspapers.  My  friend  paid  off 
some  littie  debts   that  had  un- 


avoidably accumulated,  and  sent 
off  the  poor  fiGtmily  for  a  holiday 
to  the  seaside,  where  they  recruited 
their  health  thoroughly,  and  were 
once  more  put  among  the  earning 
classes. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  there  is 
something  unsatisfactory  in  the 
eleemosynary  condition  of  thii^. 
There  is  a  broad,  deep  under- 
current of  liberality  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  at,  nor  does  it  always 
flow  in  the  proper  channel.  There 
are  certain  things  for  which  it  is 
very  easy  to  get  money,  and  there 
are  other  things  for  which  it  is 
at  times  almost  impossible  to  get 
money  for  any  material  public 
undertaking;  for  anything  that 
shall  strike  the  eye  and  make  a 
show,  and  have  some  promise  of 
permanence,  of  course  supposing  in 
every  instance  that  a  subscription 
list  is  printed  and  published,  it  is 
not  at  all  difScult  to  get  adequate 
funds.  But  if  it  is  human  heart 
and  mind  and  muscle  that  are 
concerned,  and  not  brick  and 
mortar,  if  it  is  not  the  glorifi- 
cation of  one  individual,  but 
merely  the  life  or  happiness  of 
another,  then  the  dif^culty  be- 
comes very  great  It  is  easy  to 
get  money  for  a  church,  but  very 
difficult  to  get  money  for  a  parson. 
The  fact  is,  that,  in  some  districts, 
there  is  a  great  danger  of  the 
imdue  multiplication  of  churches. 
I  will  engage  to  build  an  organ, 
a  church,  a  cathedral,  a  pigsty,  a 
pagoda,  but  I  should  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  help  for 
the  fjAtherless  and  the  widow. 
This  is  a  material  age  that  will 
attend  to  make,  and  not  to  mass. 
I  saw  a  splendid  church  in  the 
provinces  the  other  day  that  had 
been  erected  at  the  expense  of 
many  thousand  pounds,  and  I 
found  the  only  clergyman  was  a 
hard-worked  schoolmaster,  who 
could   only    give    the    droppings 
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of  his  time,  and  was  most  scantily 
remunerated  wiiji  tho  offertory 
that  bad  been  first  skimmed 
for  ohnrch  purposes.  In  fact, 
the  multiplication  of  churchos 
that  aio  splendidly  built,  and 
jtaraons  that  are  alenderly  en- 
dowed, is  becoming  an  opprobinm 
to  our  little  sectiou  of  Christen- 
dom. One  other  ecclesiastical  his- 
tcoian,  in  noting  tho  declining 
Christianity  of  a  country  from 
which  Cliristianity  subsequently 
vanished,  reckoned  up  unong-dis- 


astrons  signs  the  useless  multi- 
plication of  churches.  I  cannot 
disgulEo  my  contempt  for  people 
who  will  give  a  hundred  pounds 
to  see  their  name  emblazoned  in 
standing  adTertieements,  and  will 
grndgingly  dole  out  or  refuse  the 
help,  which,  if  given  in  plenteonn 
measure,  would  have  borne  plen- 
teous results.  To  bring  the  sub- 
ject to  a  point,  help  the  East  End 
by  all  means,  but  especially  help 
the  unconHplaining  and  deserving 
hard-worked  poor. 

F.  Arsold. 
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THE  EOOM  IN  THE  DBAGON  VOLANT, 

By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu. 


Part  L— CHAPTER  L 


ON     THE     BOAD. 


IN  the  eventful  ytar,  1815,  I 
was  exactly  three-and-twenty, 
and  had  just  succeeded  to  a  very 
large  sum  in  consols,  and  other 
securities.  The  first  fall  of 
Napoleon  had  thrown  the  con- 
tinent open  to  English  excursion- 
ists, anxious,  let  us  suppose,  to 
improve  their  minds  by  foreign 
travel;  and  I — the  sb'ght  check 
of  the  'hundred  days'  removed, 
by  the  genius  of  Wellington,  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo — was  now 
added  to  the  philosophic  throng. 

I  wad  posting  up  to  Paris  from 
Bruxelles,  following,  I  presume, 
the  route  that  the  allied  army 
had  pursued  but  a  few  weeks 
before — more  carriages  than  you 
could  believe,  were  pursuing  the 
same  line.  You  coidd  not  look 
back  or  forward,  without  seeing 
into  far  perspective  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  marked  the  line  of  the 
long  series  of  vehicles.  We  were, 
perpetually,  passing  relays  of 
return-horses,  on  their  way,  jaded 
and  dusty,  to  the  inns  from  which 
thy  had  been  taken.  They 
were  arduous  times  for  those 
patient  public  servants.  The 
whole  world  seemed  x>osting  up  to 
Paris. 

I  ought  to  have  noted  it  more 
particularly,  buf  my  head  was  so 
full  of  Paris  and  the  future,  that 
I  passed  the  intervening  scenery 
with  little  patience,  and  less 
attention;  I  think,  however,  that 
dt  was  about  four  miles  to  the 
frontier  side  of  a  rather  picturesque 
little  town,  the  name  of  which,  as 
of  many  more  important  places 
through  which  I  posted  in  my 
hurried  journey,    I    forget,    and 


abont  two  hours  before  sunset, 
that  we  came  up  with  a  carriage 
in  distress. 

It  was  not  quite  an  upset.  But 
the  two  leaders  were  lying  flat. 
The  booted  postillions  had  got 
down,  and  two  servants  who 
seemed  very  much  at  sea  in  such 
matters,  were  by  way  of  assisting 
them.  A  pretty  little  bonnet  and 
head  were  popped  out  of  the 
window  of  the  carriage  in  distress. 
Its  toumure,  and  that  of  the 
shoulders  that  also  appeared  for 
a  moment,  was  captivating:  I 
resolved  to  play  the  part  of  a 
good  Samaritan;  stopped  my 
chaise,  jumped  out,  and  with  my 
servant  lent  a  very  willing  hand 
in  the  emergency.  Alas!  the 
lady  with  the  pretty  bonnet,  wore 
a  very  thick,  black  veil.  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  pattern  of  tho 
Bruxelles  lace,  as  she  drew  back. 

A  lean  old  gentleman,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  stuck  his  head  out 
of  the  window.  An  invalid  he 
seemed,  for  although  the  day  was 
hot,  he  wore  a  black  muffler 
which  came  up  to  his  ears  and 
nose,  quite  covering  the  lower 
part  of  his  face ;  an  arrangement 
which  he  disturbed  by  pulling  it 
down  for  a  moment,  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  French  thanks, 
as  he  uncovered  his  black  wig, 
and  gesticulated  with  grateful 
animation. 

One  of  my  very  few  accomplish- 
ments besides  boxing,  which  was 
cultivated  by  all  Englishmen  at 
that  time,  was  French;  and  I 
replied,  I  hope  and  believe, 
grammatically.  Many  bows  being 
exchanged,  the    old   gentleman's 
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"head  went  in  again,  and  the 
•demure,  pretty  little  bonnet  once 
more  appeared. 

The  lady  must  haye  heard  me 
speak  to  my  servant,  for  she 
framed  her  little  speech  in  such 
pretty,  broken  English,  and  in  a 
voice  BO  sweet,  that  I  more  than 
ever  cnrsed  the  black  veil  that 
banlked  my  romantic  curiosity. 

The  arms  that  were  emblazoned 
on  the  panel  were  peculiar;  I 
remember  especially,  one  device, 
it  was  the  figure  of  a  stork, 
jpainted  in  carmine,  upon  what  the 
heralds  call  a  'field  or/  The 
bird  was  standing  upon  one  leg, 
and  in  the  other  claw  held  a 
stone.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
emblem  of  vigilance.  Its  oddity 
struck  me,  and  remained  im- 
prossed  upon  my  memory.  There 
were  supporters  besides,  but  I 
forget  what  they  were. 

The  courtly  manners  of  these 
people,  the  style  of  their  servants, 
the  elegance  of  their  travelling 
carriage,  and  the  supporters  to 
their  arms,  satisfied  me  that  they 
•were  noble. 

The  lady,  you  may  be  sure,  was 
not  the  less  interesting  on  that 
.account.  What  a  fascinatioh  a 
title  exercises  upon  the  imagina- 
tion! I  do  not  mean  on  that  of 
snobs  or  moral  flunkies.  Supe- 
riority of  rank  is  a  powerful  and 
genuine  influence  in  love.  The 
idea  of  superior  refinement  is 
associated  with  it.  The  careless 
notice  of  the  squire  tells  more 
upon  the  heart  of  the  pretty  milk- 
maid, than  years  of  honest  Dobbin's 
manly  devotion,  and  so  on  and  up. 
It  is  an  unjust  world ! 

But  in  this  case  there  was 
something  more.  I  was  conscious  - 
of  being  good-looking.  I  really 
believe  I  was;  and  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  my  being  nearly  six 
feet  high.  Why  need  this  lady 
have  thanked  me?  Had  not  her 
husband,  for  such  I  assiuued  him 


to  be,  thanked  me  quite  enough, 
and  for  both  ?  I  was  instinctively 
aware  that  the  lady  was  looking 
on  me  with  no  unwilling  eyes; 
and,  through  her  veil,  I  felt  the 
power  of  her  ga:^. 

She  was  now  rolling  away,  with 
a  train  of  dust  behind  her  wheels, 
in  the  golden  sxmlight,  and  a 
wise  yoimg  gentleman  followed 
her  with  ardent  eyes,  and  sighed 
profoundly  as  the  distance  in- 
creased. 

I  told  the  postillions  on  no 
account  to  pass  the  carriage,  but 
to  keep  it  steadily  in  view,  and  to 
pull  up  at  whatever  posting-house 
it  should  stop  ai  We  were  soon 
in  the  little  town,  and  the  carriage 
we  followed  drew  up  at  the 
Belle  Etoile,  a  comfortable  old 
inn.  They  got  out  of  the  carriage 
and  entered  the  house. 

At  a  leisurely  pace  we  followed. 
I  got  down,  and  mounted  the 
steps.  Listlessly,  like  a  man  quite 
apathetic  and  careless. 

Audacious  as  I  was,  I  did  not 
care  to  inquire  in  what  room  I 
should  find  them.  I  peeped  into 
the  apartment  to  my  right,  ^nd 
then  into  that  on  my  left  My 
people  were  not  there. 

I  ascended  the  stairs.  A  draw- 
ing-room door  stood  open.  I  entered 
with  the  most  innocent  air  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  spacious  room, 
and,  beside  myself,  contained  but 
one  living  figure — a  very  pretty 
and  lady-like  one.  There  was  the 
very  bonnet  with  which  I  had 
fallen  in  love.  The  lady  stood 
with  her  back  toward  me.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  the  envious 
veil  was  raised;  she  was  reading 
a  letter. 

I  stood  for  a  minute  in  fixed 
attention,  gazing  upon  her,  in  the 
vague  hope  that  she  might  turn 
about,  and  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  features.  She  did 
not;  but  with  a  step  or  two  she 
plac^    herself    before    a    little 
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cabriole-table,  which  stood  against 
the  wall,  from  which  rose  a  tall 
mirror,  in  a  tarnished  £rame. 

I  might,  indeed,  have  mistaken 
it  for  a  picture;  for  it  now 
reflected  a  half-length  portrait  of 
a  singularly  beautiful  woman. 

She  was  looking  down  upon  a 
letter  which  she  held  in  her 
slender  fingers,  and  in  which  she 
seemed  absorbed. 

The  face  was  oval,  melancholy, 
sweet  It  had  in  it,  nevertheless, 
a  faint  and  undefinably  sensual 
quality  also.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  delicacy  of  its  features,  or 
the  brilliancy  of  its  tints.  The  eyes, 
indeed,  were  lowered,  so  that  I 
could  not  see  their  colour;  nothing 
but  their  long  lashes,  and  delicate 
eyebrows.  She  continued  read- 
ing. She  must  have  been  deeply 
interested;  I  never  saw  a  living 
form  so  motionless — ^I  gazed  on  a 
tinted  statue. 

Being  at  that  time  blessed  with 
long  and  keen  vision,  I  saw  this 
beautiful  face  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. I  saw  even  the  blue 
veins  that  traced  their  wanderings 
on  the  whiteness  of  her  full  throat. 

I  ought  to  have  retreated  as 
noiselessly  as  I  came  in,  before  my 
presence  was  detected.  But  I 
was  too  much  interested  to  move 
from  the  spot,  for  a  few  moments 
longer ;  and  while  they  were  pass- 
ing, she  raised  her  eyes.  Those 
eyes  were  large,  and  of  that  hue 
which  modem  poets  term  'violet.' 

These  splendid  melancholy  eyes 
were  turned  upon  me  from  the 
glass,  with  a  haughty  stare,  and 
hastily  the  lady  lowered  her  black 
veil,  and  turned  about. 

I  fancied  that  she  hoped  I  had 
not  seen  her.  I  was  watching 
every  look  and  movement,  the 
minutest,  with  an  attention  as 
intense  as  if  an  ordeal  involving 
my  life  depended  on  them. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   INK-YARD   OF   THE   BELLS 
ETOILE. 

The  face  was,  indeed,  one  to 
fall  in  love  with  at  first  sight. 
Those  sentiments  that  take  such 
sudden  possession  of  young  men,, 
were  now  dominating  my  curiosity. 
My  audacity  faltered  before  her ; 
and  I  felt  that  my  presence  in 
this  room  was  probably  an  imi)erti- 
nence.  This  point  she  quickly 
settled,  for  the  same  very  sweet 
voice  I  had  heard  before,  now  said* 
coldly,  and  this  time  in  French,, 
'Monsieur  cannot  be  aware  that 
this  apartment  is  not  public' 

I  bowed  very  low,  faltered  some- 
apologies,  and  backed  to  the^ 
door. 

I  suppose  I  looked  penitent  and* 
embarrassed.  I  certainly  felt  so; 
for  the  lady  said,  by  way  it 
seemed  of  softening  matters,  'I 
am  happy,  however,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  again  thanking 
monsieur  for  the  assistance,  so^ 
prompt  and  effectual,  which  he 
had  the  goodness  to  render  us 
to-day.' 

It  was  more  the  altered  tone  wa 
which  it  was  spoken,  than  the- 
speech  itself  that  encouraged  mc 
It  was  also  true  that  she  need  not 
have  recognized  me;  and  even  if 
she  had,  she  certainly  was  not 
obliged  to  thank  mo  over  again. 

All  this  was  indescribably  fiatter- 
ing,  and  all  the  more  so  that  it 
followed  so  quickly  on  her  slight 
reproof. 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke- 
had  become  low  and  timid,  and  I 
observed  that  she  turned  her  head 
quickly  towards  a  second  door 
of  the  room,  I  fancied  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  black  wig,  a. 
jealous  husband,  perhaps,  might 
reappear  through  it.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment,,  a  voice  at  once 
reedy  and  nasal,  was  heard  snarl- 
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ing  some  directions  to  a  senrant, 
and  evidently  approaching.  It 
was  the  voice  that  had  thanked 
me  so  profasely,  from  the  carriage 
windows,  about  an  hour  before. 

'  Monsieur  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  retire/  said  the  lady,  in 
a  tone  that  resembled  entreaty,  at 
the  same  time  gently  waving  her 
hand  toward  the  door  through 
which  I  had  entered.  Bowing 
again  very  low,  I  stepped  back, 
and  closed  the  door. 

I  ran  down  the  stairs,  very 
much  elated.  I  saw  the  host  of 
the  Belle  Etoile  which,  as  I 
said,  was  the  sign  and  designation 
of  my  inn. 

I  described  the  apartment  I  had 
just  quitted,  said  I  liked  it,  and 
asked  whether  I  could  have  it. 

He  was  extremely  troubled,  but 
that  apartment  and  two  adjoining 
rooms  were  engaged — 

'  By  whom  ?' 

'  People  of  distinction.' 

•But  who  are  they?  They 
must  have  names,  or  titles.' 

'  Undoubtedly,  monsieur,  but 
such  a  stream  is  rolling  into  Paris, 
that  we  have  ceased  to  inquire 
into  the  names  or  titles  of  our 
guests— we  designate  them  simply 
by  the  rooms  they  occupy.' 

'  What  stay  do  they  make  ?' 

'  Even  that,  monsieur,  I  cannot 
answer.  It  does  not  interest  us. 
Our  rooms,  while  this  continues, 
can  never  be,  for  a  moment, 
disengaged.' 

'I  should  have  liked  those 
rooms  so  much!  Is  one  of  them 
a  sleeping  apartment  ?' 

'Yes,  sir,  and  monsieur  will 
observe  that  people  do  not  usually 
engage  bed-rooms,  unless  they 
mean  to  stay  the  night' 

'Well,  I  can,  I  suppose,  have 
some  rooms,  any,  I  don't  care 
in  what  part  of  the  house  ?' 

'Certainly,  monsieur  can  have 
two  apartments.  They  are  the 
last  at  present  disengaged' 


'  I  took  them  instantly.' 

It  was  plain  these  people  meant 
to  make  a  stay  here ;  at  least  they 
would  not  go  till  morning.  I 
began  to  feel  that  I  was  all  but 
engaged  in  an  adventure. 

I  took  possession  of  my  rooms, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
which  I  found  commanded  the  inn- 
yard.  Many  horses  were  being 
liberated  from  the  traces,  hot  and 
weary,  and  others  fresh  from  the 
stables,  being  put  to.  A  great 
many  vehicles — some  private  car- 
riages, others,  like  mine,  of  that 
public  class,  which  is  equivalent 
to  our  old  English  post-chaise, 
were  standing  on  the  pavement, 
waiting  their  turn  for  relays. 
Pussy  servants  were  to-ing  and 
fro-ing,  and  idle  ones  lounging 
or  laughing,  and  the  scene,  on  the 
whole,  was  animated  and  amusing. 

Among  these  objects,  I  thought 
I  recognized  the  travelling  car- 
riage, and  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  '  persons  of  distinction '  about 
whom  I  was,  just  then,  so  pro- 
foundly interested. 

I  therefore  ran  down  the  stairs, 
made  my  way  to  the  back  door; 
and  so,  behold  me,  in  a  moment, 
upon  the  uneven  pavement,  among 
all  these  sights  and  sounds  which 
in  such  a  place  attend  upon  a 
I)eriod  of  extraordinary  crush  and 
traffic. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  near 
its  setting,  and  threw  its  golden 
beams  on  the  red  brick  chimneys 
of  the  offices,  and  made  the  two 
barrels,  that  figured  as  pigeon- 
houses,  on  the  tops  of  poles,  look 
as  if  they  were  on  fire.  Every- 
thing in  this  light  becomes 
picturesque;  and  things  interest 
us  which,  in  the  sober  grey  of 
morning,  are  dull  enough. 

After  a  little  search,  I  lighted 
upon  the  very  carriage,  of  which 
I  was  in  quest.  A  servant  was 
locking  one  of  the  doors,  for  it 
was  made  with  the  security  of 
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lock  and  key.  I  paused  near, 
looking  at  the  panel  of  the  door. 

*  A  Tery  pretty  device  that  red 
stork !'  I  observed,  pointing  to  the 
shield  on  the  door,  'and  no  doubt 
indicates  a  distinguished  family  T 

The  servant  looked  at  me,  for  a 
moment,  as  he  placed  the  little 
key  in  his  pooket,  and  said  with  a 
slightly  sarcastic  bow  and  smile, 
'Monsieur  is  at  liberty  to  con- 
jecture.' 

Nothing  daunted,  I  forthwith 
administered  that  laxative  which, 
on  occasion,  acts  so  happily  upon 
the  tongue — I  mean  a  '  tip.' 

The  servant  looked  at  the 
napoleon  in  his  hand,  and  then, 
in  my  face,  with  a  sincere  ex- 
pression of  surprise. 

'  Monsieur  is  very  generous !' 

*Not  worth  mentioning — ^who 
are  the  lady  and  gentleman  who 
came  here,  in  this  carriage,  and 
whom,  you  may  remember,  I  and 
my  servant  assisted  to-day  in  an 
emergency,  when  their  horses  had 
come  to  the  ground  ?' 

'  They  are  the  CJount,  and  the 
young  lady  we  call  the  Countess 
— ^but  I  know  not,  she  may  be  his 
daughter.' 

'Can  you  tell  me  where  they 
live  ?' 

'  Upon  my  honour,  monsieur,  I 
am  unable — I  know  not.' 

'Not  know  where  your  master 
lives!  Surely  you  know  some- 
thing more  about  him  than  his 
name?' 

'  Nothing  worth  relating,  mon- 
sieur; in:  fact,  I  was  hired  in 
Bruxelles,  on  the  very  day  they 
started.  Monsieur  Picard,  my 
fellow  servant,  monsieur  the 
comte's  gentleman,  he  has  been 
years  in  his  service  and  knows 
everything;  but  he  never  speaks 
except  to  communicate  an  order. 
From  hiTn  I  have  learned  nothing. 
"We  are  going  to  Paris,  however, 
and  there  I  shall  speedily  pick  up 
all  about  them.    At  present  I  am 


as  ignorant  of  all  that  as  monsieur 
himself.' 

'  And  where  is  Monsieur  Pi- 
card?' 

'  He  has  gone  to  the  cutler's  to 
get  his  razors  set.  But  I  do  not 
think  he  will  tell  anything.' 

This  was  a  poor  harvest  for  my 
golden  sowing.  The  man,  I  think,, 
spoke  truth,  and  would  honestly 
hav^  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the 
family,  if  he  had  possessed  any. 
I  took  my  leave  politely;  and 
mounting  the  stairs,  again  I  found 
myself  once  more  in  my  roouL 

Forthwith  I  summoned  my  ser-^ 
vant.  Though  I  had  brought  him 
with  me  from  England,  he  was  a 
native  of  France — a  useful  fellow, 
sharp,  bustling,  and,  of  course,, 
quite  familiar  with  the  ways  and 
tricks  of  his  countrymen. 

'  St.  Clair,  shut  the  door ;  come 
here.  I  can't  rest  till  I  have  made 
out  something  about  those  people 
of  rank  who  have  got  the  apart- 
ments under  mine.  Here  are  fif- 
teen francs ;  make  out  the  servants 
we  assisted  to-day ;  have  them  to 
a  petit  80uper,  and  come  back  and 
tell  me  their  entire  history.  I 
have,  this  moment,  seen  one  of 
them  who  knows  nothing,  and  has 
conununicated  it.  The  other,  whose 
name  I  forget,  is  the  unknown 
nobleman's  valet,  and  knows  every- 
thing. TTiTTi  you  must  pxunp.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  venerable  peer,, 
and  not  the  young  lady  who  ac- 
compaies  him,  that  interests  me — 
you  understand?  Begone!  flyl 
and  return  with  all  the  details  I 
sigh  for,  and  every  circumstance 
that  can  possibly  interest  me.' 

It  was  a  commission  which  ad- 
mirably suited  the  tastes  and  spi- 
rits of  my  worthy  St.  Clair,  to- 
whom,  you  will  have  observed,  I 
had  accustomed  myself  to  talk  with 
the  peculiar  familiarity  which  the 
old  French  comedy  establishes  be- 
tween master  and  valet. 

I  am  sure  he  laughed  at  me  ia 
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eecret ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
polite  and  deferential. 

With  seyeral  wise  looks,  nods  and 
shrugs,  he  withdrew ;  and  looking 
down  from  my  window,  I  saw  him, 
with  incredible  quickness,  enter 
the  yard,  where  I  soon  lost  sight 
of  him  among  the  carriages. 


CHAPTEK   m. 

DBATH  AND  LOYE  TOGETHEB 
MATED. 

When  the  day  drags,  when  a 
man  is  solitary,  and  in  a  feyer  of 
impatience  and  suspense;  when  the 
minute-hand  of  his  watch  trayels 
as  slowly  as  the  hour-hand  used 
to  do,  and  the  hour-hand  has  lost 
all  appreciable  motion;  when  he 
yawns,  and  beats  the  deyil's  tattoo, 
and  flattens  his  handsome  nose 
against  the  window,  and  whistles 
tunes  he  hates,  and,  in  short,  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself, 
it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he 
canxLot  make  a  solenm  dinner  of 
three  courses  more  than  once  in  a 
day.  The  laws  of  matter,  to  which 
we  are  slayes,  deny  us  that  resource. 

But  in  the  times  I  speak  of, 
sapper  was  still  a  substantial  meal, 
and  its  hour  was  approaching.  This 
was  consolatory.  Three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  howeyer,  still  inter- 
posed. How  was  I  to  dispose  of 
that  intery  al  ? 

I  had  two  or  three  idle  books, 
it  is  true,  as  trayelling-companions ; 
but  there  are  many  moods  in  which 
one  cannot  read.  My  noyel  lay 
with  my  rug  and  walking-stick  on 
the  sofa,  and  I  did  not  care  if  the 
heroine  and  the  hero  were  both 
drowned  together  in  the  water- 
barrel  that  I  saw  in  the  inn-yard 
under  my  window. 

I  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and 
down  my  room,  and  sighed,  looked 
at  myself  in  the  glass,  adjusted 
my  great  white  'choker,'  folded 
and  tied  after  Brummel>  the  im- 


mortal '  Beau,'  put  on  a  buff  waist- 
coat and  my  blue  swallow-tailed 
coat  with  gilt  buttons ;  I  deluged 
my  pocket  handkerchief  with  eau- 
de-cologne  (we  had  not  then  the 
yariety  of  bouquets  with  which 
the  genius  of  perfumery  has  since 
blessed  us);  I  arranged  my  hair, 
on  which  I  piqued  myself,  and 
which  I  loyed  to  groom  in  those 
days.  That  dark-brown  chevdure, 
with  a  natural  curl,  is  now  re- 
presented by  a  few  dozen  perfectly 
white  hairs,  and  its  place  —  a 
smooth,  bald,  pink  head— knows 
it  no  more.  But  let  us  forget  these 
mortifications.  It  was  then  rich« 
thick,  and  dark-brown.  I  was 
making  a  yery  careful  toilet.  I 
took  my  unexceptionable  hat  from 
its  case,  and  placed  it  lightly  on 
my  wise  head,  as  nearly  as  memory 
and  practice  enabled  me  to  do  so, 
at  that  yery  slight  inclination 
which  the  immortal  person  I  haye 
mentioned  was  wont  to  giye  to  his. 
A  pair  of  light  French  gloyes  and 
a  rather  club-like  knotted  walking- 
stick,  such  as  just  then  came  into 
yogue,  for  a  year  or  two  again  in 
England,  in  the  phraseology  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  romances,  'com- 
pleted my  equipment.' 

All  this  attention  to  effect,  pre- 
paratory to  a  mere  lounge  in  the 
yard,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  Belle 
Etoile,  was  a  simple  act  of  deyo- 
tion  to  the  wonderful  eyes  which 
I  had  that  eyening  beheld  for  the 
first  time,  and  neyer,  neyer  could 
forget  1  In  plain  terms,  it  was  all 
done  in  the  yague,  yery  yague 
hope  that  those  eyes  might  behold 
the  unexceptionable  get-up  of  a 
melancholy  slaye,  and  retain  the 
image,  not  altogether  without  se- 
cret approbation. 

As  I  completed  my  preparations 
the  light  failed  me ;  the  last  leyel 
streak  of  sunlight  disappeared,  and 
a  fading  twilight  only  remained. 
I  sighed  in  unison  with  the  pen- 
siye  hour,  and  threw  open  the 
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window,  intending  to  look  out  for 
a  moment  before  going  downstairs. 
I  perceived  instantly  that  the  win- 
dow underneath  mine  was  also 
open,  for  I  heard  two  voices  in 
conversation,  although  I  could  not 
distinguish  what  they  were  saying. 

The  male  voice  was  peculiar ;  it 
was,  as  I  told  you,  reedy  and  nasal. 
I  knew  it,  of  course,  instantly.  The 
answering  voice  spoke  in  those 
sweet  tones  which  I  recognised 
only  too  easily.  The  dialogue  was 
only  for  a  minute;  the  repulsive 
male  voice  laughed,  I  fancied,  with 
a  kind  of  devilish  satire,  and  re- 
tired from  the  window,  so  that  I 
almost  ceased  to  hear  it. 

The  other  voice  remained  nearer 
the  window,  but  not  so  near  as  at 
first. 

It  was  not  an  altercation ;  there 
was  evidently  nothing  the  least 
exciting  in  the  colloquy.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  that  it 
had  been  a  quarrel — a  violent  one 
— and  I  the  redresser  of  wrongs, 
and  the  defender  of  insulted 
beauty !  Alas !  so  far  as  I  could 
pronounce  upon  the  character  of 
the  tones  I  heard,  they  might  be 
as  tranquil  a  pair  as  any  in  exist- 
ence. In  a  moment  more  the  lady 
began  to  sing  an  odd  little  chanson. 
I  need  not  remind  you  how  much 
farther  the  voice  is  heard  singing 
than  speaking.  I  could  distin- 
guish the  words.  The  voice  was 
of  that  exquisitely  sweet  kind 
which  is  called,  I  believe,  a  semi- 
contralto;  it  had  something  pa- 
thetic, and  something,  I  fancied,  a 
little  mocking  in  its  tones.  I  ven- 
ture a  clumsy,  but  adequate  trans- 
lation of  the  words : — 

*  Death  and  Love,  together  mated, 
Watch  and  wait  in  ambuscade ; 
At  early  morn,  or  else  belated, 

They  meet  and  mark  the  man  or 
maid. 

'  Burning  sigh,  or  breath  that  freezes, 
Xumbs  or  maddens  man  or  maid  ; 
Death  or  Love  the  victim  seizes, 
Breathing  from  their  ambuscade.' 


'  Enough,  madame !'  said  the  old 
voice,  with  sudden  severity.  '  We 
do  not  desire,  I  believe,  to  amuse 
the  grooms  and  hostlers  in  the 
yard  with  our  mui^c' 

The  lady's  voice  laughed  gaily. 

'  You  desire  to  quarrel,  madame!' 
And  the  old  man,  I  presume,  shut 
down  the  window.  Down  it  went, 
at  all  events,  with  a  rattle  that 
might  easily  have  broken  the  glass. 

•Of  all  thin  partitions,  glass  is 
the  most  effectual  excluder  of 
sound.  I  heard  no  more,  not  even 
the  subdued  hum  of  the  colloquy. 

What  a  charming  voice  this 
Countess  had!  How  it  melted, 
swelled,  and  trembled!  How  it 
moved,  and  even  agitated  me! 
What  a  pity  that  a  hoarse  old  jack-, 
daw  should  have  power  to  crow 
down  such  a  Philomel!  'Alas! 
what  a  life  it  is !'  I  moralized, 
wisely.  'That  beautiful  CJountess, 
with  the  patience  of  an  angel  and  the 
beauty  of  a  Venus  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  all  the  Muses,  is  a 
slave!  She  knows  perfectly  who 
occupies  the  apartments  over  hers ; 
she  heard  me  raise  my  window. 
One  may  conjecture  pretty  well  for 
whom  that  music  was  intended — 
ay,  old  gentleman,  and  for  whom 
you  suspected  it  to  be  intended.' 

In  a  very  agreeable  flutter  I  left 
my  room,  and  descending  the  stairs, 
passed  the  Count's  door  very  much 
at  my  leisure.  There  was  just  a 
chance  that  the  beautiful  song- 
stress might  emerge.  I  dropped 
my  stick  on  the  lobby  near  their 
door,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  took 
me  some  little  time  to  pick  it  up ! 
Fortune,  nevertheless,  did  not 
favour  me.  I  could  not  stay  on  the 
lobby  all  night  picking  up  my 
stick,  so  I  went  down  to  the  hall. 

I  consulted  the  clock,  and  found 
that  there  remained  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  th^  moment  of  sup- 
per. 

Every  one  was  roughing  it  now, 
every    inn   in   confusion;    people 
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might  do  at  Bucli  a  junctnre  what 
they  neVer  did  before.  Was  it 
just  possible  that,  for  once,  the 
Gonnt  and  Countess  would  take 
their  chairs  at  the  table-d'hdte  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOXSIEUB  DBOQYILLE. 

Full  of  this  exciting  hope,  I 
fiaxmtered  out,  upon  the  steps  of 
the  Belle  Etoile.  It  was  now 
night,  and  a  pleasant  moonlight 
over  everything.  I  had  entered 
more  into  my  romance  since  my 
arrival,  and  this  poetic  light 
heightened  the  sentiment.  What 
a  drama,  if  she  turned  out  to  be 
the  Count's  daughter,  and  in  love 
with  me!  What  a  delightful — 
tragedy,  if  she  turned  out  to  be  the 
Count's  wife ! 

In  this  luxurious  mood,  I  was 
accosted  by  a  tall  and  very  ele- 
gantly-made gentleman,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  about  fifty.  His  air 
was  courtly  and  graceful,  and 
there  was  in  his  whole  manner 
and  appearance  something  so  dis- 
tinguished, that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  suspect  him  of  being  a 
person  of  rank. 

He  had  been  standing  upon  the 
steps,  looking  out,  like  me,  upon 
the  moonlight  effects  that  trans- 
formed, as  it  were,  the  objects  and 
buildings  in  the  little  street.  He 
accosted  me,  I  say,  with  the 
politeness,  at  once  easy  and  lofty, 
of  a  French  nobleman  of  the  old 
school.  He  asked  me  if  I  were  not 
Mr.  Beckett  ?  I  assented ;  and  he 
immediately  introduced  himself  as 
the  Marquis  d'Harmonville  (this 
information  he  gave  me  in  a  low 
tone),  and  asked  leave  to  present 

me  with  a  letter  from  Lord  R , 

who  knew  my  father  ^'ghtly,  and 
had  once  done  me,  also,  a  trifling 
kindness. 

This  English  peer,  I  may  men- 
tion, stood  very  high  in  the  poli- 


tical world,  and  was  named  as  the 
most  probable  successor  to  the 
distinguished  post  of  English  mi- 
nister at  Paris. 

I  received  it  with  a  low  bow, 
and  read : 

'  My  dear  Beckett, 

'  I  beg  to  introduce  my  very 
dear  friend,  the  Marquis  d'Har- 
monville,  who  will  explain  to  you 
the  nature  of  the  services  it  may 
be  in  your  power  to  render  him 
and  us.' 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
Marquis  as  a  man  whose  great 
wealth,  whose  intimate  relations 
with  the  old  families,  and  whose 
legitimate  influence  with  the  court 
rendered  him  the  fittest  possible 
person  for  those  friendly  offices 
which,  at  the  desire  of  his  own 
sovereign,  and  of  our  government, 
he  has  so  obligingly  undertaken. 

It  added  a  great  deal  to  my 
perplexity,  when  I  read,  further — 

'By-the-bye,  Walton  was  here 
yesterday,  and  told  me  that  your 
seat  is  likely  to  be  attacked; 
something,  he  says,  is  unques- 
tionably going  on  at  Domwell. 
You  know  there  is  an  awkward- 
ness in  my  meddling  ever  so  cau- 
tiously. But  I  advise,  if  it  is  not 
very  officious,  your  making  Haxtou 
look  after  it,  and  report  imme- 
diately. I  fear  it  is  serious.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that,  for 
reasons  that  you  will  see,  when 
you  have  talked  with  him  for  five 
minutes,  the  Marquis — with  the 
concurrence  of  all  our  friends — 
drops  his  title,  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  is  at  present  plain  Monsieur 
Droqville. 

'  1  am  this  moment  going  to 
town,  and  can  say  no  more. 
'  Yours  faithfully, 

'R .' 

I  was  utterly  puzzled.  I  could 
scarcely  boast  of  Lord 's  ac- 
quaintance.  I  knew  no  one  named 
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Haxton,  and,  except  my  hatter,  no 
one  called  Walton ;  and  this  peer 
wrote  as  if  we  were  intimate 
friends !  I  looked  at  the  back  of 
the  letter,  and  the  mystery  was 
solved.  And  now,  to  my  conster- 
nation—  for  I  was  plain  Eichard 
Beckett — ^I  read — 

*  To  George  Stanhope  Beckett, 
Esq.,  M.P.' 

I  looked  with  consternation  in 
the  face  of  the  Marquis. 

'What  apology  can  I  offer  to 
Monsieur  the  Mar — ^to  Monsieur 
Droqville  ?  It  is  true  my  name  is 
Beckett — it  is  true  I  am  known, 
though    very    slightly,    to    Lord 

E ;   but  the  letter  was  not 

intended  for  me.  My  name  is 
Bichard  Beckett — this  is  to  Mr. 
Stanhope  Beckett,  the  member  for 
Shillingsworth.  What  can  I  say, 
or  do,  in  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion? I  can  only  give  you  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  tiiat,  for 
me,  the  letter,  which  I  now  return, 
shall  remain  as  unviolated  a  secret, 
as  before  I  opened  it.  I  am  so 
shocked  and  grieved  that  such  a 
mistake  should  have  occurred !' 

I  dare  "^say  my  honest  vexation 
and  good  faith  were  pretty  legibly 
written  in  my  countenance;  for 
the  look  of  gloomy  embarrassment 
which  had  for  a  moment  settled 
on  the  face  of  the  Marquis,  bright- 
ened ;  he  smiled,  kindly,  and  ex- 
tended his  hand. 

'  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
Monsieur  Beckett  will  resi)ect  my 
little  secret.  As  a  mistake  was 
destined  to  occur,  I  have  reason  to 
thank  my  good  stars  that  it  should 
have  been  with  a  gentleman  of 
honour.  Monsieur  Beckett  will 
I)ermit  me,  I  hox>e,  to  place  his 
name  among  those  of  my  friends  ?' 

I  thanked  the  Marquis  very 
much  for  his  kind  expressions. 
He  went  on  to  say — 

'  If,  monsieur,  I  can  peii^uade 


you  to  visit  me  at  Claironville,  m 
Normandy,  where  I  hope  to  see,  on 
the  15th  of  August,  a  great  many 
friends,  whose  acquaintance  it 
might  interest  you  to  make,  I 
shall  be  too  happy.' 

I  thanked  him,  of  course,  very 
gratefully  for  his  hospitality.  He 
continued : 

'  I  cannot,  for  the  present,  see- 
my  friends,  for  reasons  which  you 
may  surmise,  at  my  house  in  Paris. 
But  monsieur  will  be  so  good  as  to 
let  me  know  the  hotel  he  means  to 
stay  at  in  Paris ;  and  he  will  find 
that  although  the  Marquis  d'Har- 
monville  is  not  in  town,  that 
Monsieur  Droqville  will  not  lose- 
sight  of  him.' 

With  many  acknowledgments  I 
gave  him  the  information  he  de> 
sired. 

'  And  in  the  meantime,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  if  you  think  of  any  way 
in  which  Monsieur  Droqville  can 
be  of  use  to  you,  our  communica- 
tion shall  not  be  interrupted,  and 
I  shall  so  manage  matters  that  you 
can  easily  let  me  know.' 

I  was  very  much  flattered.  The 
Marquis  had,  as  we  say,  taken  a 
fancy  to  me.  Such  likings  at  first 
sight  often  ripen  into  lasting 
friendships.  To  be  sure  it  was 
just  possible  that  the  Marquia 
might  think  it  prudent  to  keep 
the  involuntary  depository  of  a 
political  secret,  even  so  vague  a 
one,  in  good  humour. 

Very  graciously  the  Marquis  took 
his  leave,  going  up  the  stairs  of 
the  Belle  Etoile. 

I  remained  upon  the  steps,  for  a 
minute  lost  in  speculation  upon 
this  new  theme  of  interest  But 
the  wonderful  eyes,  the  thrilling 
voice,  the  exquisite  figure  of  the 
beautiful  lady  who  had  taken  pos* 
session  of  my  imagination,  quickly 
reasserted  their  influence.  I  was 
again  gazing  at  the  sympathetic 
moon,  and  descending  the  steps, 
I  loitered  along  the    pavements- 
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among  Btrange  objects,  and  houses 
that  were  antique  and  picturesque, 
in  a  dreamy  state,  thinking. 

In  a  little  while,  I  turned  into 
the  inn-yard  again.  There  had 
come  a  lull.  Instead  of  the  noisy 
place  it  was,  an  hour  or  two 
before,  the  yard  was  perfectly  still 
and  empty,  except  for  the  carriages 
that  stood  here  and  there.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  servants'  table-dlidte 
just  then.  I  was  rather  pleased 
to  find  solitude ;  and  tindisturbed 
I  found  out  my  lady-love's  car- 
riage, in  the  moonlight.  I  mused, 
I  walked  round  it;  I  was  as 
utterly  foolish  and  maudlin  as 
very  young  men,  in  nly  situation, 
usually  are.  The  blinds  were 
down,  the  doors,  I  suppose,  locked. 
The  brilliant  moonlight  revealed 
everything,  and  cast  sharp,  black 
shadows  of  wheel,  and  bar,  and 
spring,  on  the  pavement.  I  stood 
before  the  escutcheon  painted  on 
the  door,  which  I  had  examined  in 
the  daylight.  Iwonderedhowoften 
her  eyes  had  rested  on  the  same 
object.  I  pondered  in  a  charming 
dieam.  A  harsh,  loud  voice,  over 
my  shoulder,  said  suddenly, 

'A  red  stork — good!  The  stork 
is  a  bird  of  prey;  it  is  vigilant, 
greedy,  and  catches  gudgeons. 
Bed,  too !— blood-red !  Ha!  ha! 
the  symbol  is  appropriate.' 

I  had  turned  about,  and  beheld 
the  palest  &ce  I  ever  saw.  It  was 
y^rosA,  ugly,  and  malignant.  The 
figure  was  that  of  a  French 
officer,  in  undress,  and  was  six 
feet  high.  Across  the  nose  and 
eyebrow  there  .was  a  deep  scar, 
which  made  the  repulsive  face 
grimmer. 

The  officer  elevated  his  chin  and 
his  eyebrows,  with  a  scoffing 
chuckle,,and  said, — ^'I  have  shot  a 
stork,  with  a  rifle  bullet,  when  he 
thought  himself  safe  in  the  clouds, 
for  mere  sport!'  (He  shrugged, 
and  laughed  malignantly.)  '  See, 
monsieur ;  when  a  man  like  me — 


a  man  of  energy,  you  understand, 
a  man  with  all  his  wits  About  him, 
a  man  who  has  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  under  canvas,  and,  parhleu! 
often  without  it — resolves  to  dis- 
cover a  secret,  exjiose  a  crime, 
catch  a  thief,  spit  a  robber  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  it  is  odd  if  he 
does  not  succeed.  Ha!  ha!  ha!. 
Adieu,  monsieur !' 

He  turned  with  an  angry  whisk 
on  his  heel,  and  swaggered  with 
long  strides  out  of  the  gate. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

SUPPER  AT  THE  BELLE  ETOILE. 

The  French  army  were  in  a 
rather  savage  temper,  just  then. 
The  English  especially  had  but 
scant  courtesy  to  exi)ect  at  their 
hands.  It  was  plain,  however,  that 
the  cadaverous  gentleman  who  had 
just  apostrophized  the  heraldry  of 
the  Count's  carriage,  with  such 
mysterious  acrimony,  had  not  in- 
tended any  of  his  malevolence 
for  me.  He  was  stung  by  some 
old  recollection,  and  had  marched 
off,  seething  with  fury. 

I  had  received  one  of  those  un- 
ttcknowledged  shocks  which  startle 
us,  when,  fancying  ourselves  per- 
fectly alone,  we  discover  on  a 
sudden,  that  our  antics  have  been 
watched  by  a  spectator,  almost  at 
our  elbow.  In  this  case,  the  effect 
was  enhanced  by  the  extreme  re- 
pulsiveness  of  the  face,  and,  I  may 
add,  its  proximity,  for,  as  I  think, 
it  almost  touched  mine.  The  Gmg- 
matical  harangue  of  this  person,  sa 
full  of  hatred  and  implied  denun- 
ciation, was  still  in  my  ears.  Here 
at  all  events  was  new  matter  for 
the  industrious  fancy  of  a  lover  to 
work  upon. 

It  was  time  now  to  go  to  the 
table-d'hdte.  Who  could  tell  what 
lights  the  ^gossip  of  tho  supx)er- 
table  might  throw  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  that  interested  me  bo  power- 
fully! 

I  stepped  into  the  room,  my 
eyes  searching  the  little  assembly, 
about  thirty  people,  for  the  per- 
sons who  specially  interested  me. 

It  was  not  easy  to  induce  people 
.60  hurried  and  overworked  as 
those  of  the  Belle  Etoile,  just  now 
to  send  meals  up  to  one's  private 
apartments,  in  the  midst  of  this 
unparalleled  confusion ;  and  there- 
fore, many  people  who  did  not  like 
it,  might  find  themselves  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  supping  at 
the  table-d'hdte,  or  starving, 

The  CJount  was  not  there,  nor 
his  beautiful  companion ;  but  the 
Marquis  d'Harmonville,  whom  I 
hardly  expected  to  see  in  so  public 
■a  place,  signed,  with  a  significant 
•smile,  to  a  vacant  chair  beside 
himself.  I  secured  it,  and  he 
seemed  pleased,  and  almost  imme- 
diately entered  into  conversation 
•with  me. 

'  This  is,  probably,  your  first 
visit  to  France  ?*  he  said. 

I  told  him  it  was,  and  he  said : 

'  You  must  not  think  me  very 
•curious  and  impertinent;  but 
Paris  is  about  the  most  dangerous 
-capital  a  high-spirited  and  gene- 
rous young  gentleman  could  visit 
•without  a  Mentor.  If  you  have 
not  an  experienced  friend  as   a 

'Companion  during  your  visit ' 

He  paused. 

I  told  him  I  was  not  so  provided, 
but  that  I  had  my  wits  about  me ; 
that  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life 
in  England,  and  that,  I  fancied, 
human  nature  was  pretty  much  the 
«ame  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Marquis  shook  his  head,  smiling. 

'  You  will  find  very  marked 
differences,  notwithstanding,'  he 
^d.  'Peculiarities  of  intellect 
and  peculiarities  of  character,  un- 
doubtedly, do  pervade  different 
nations;  and  this  results,  among 
the  criminal  classes,  in  a  style 
of  villainy  no  less  peculiar.     In 


Paris,  the  class  who  live  by  their 
wits,  is  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  in  London ;  and  they  live 
much  better;  some  of  them  even 
splendidly.  They  are  more  in- 
genious than  the  London  rogues ; 
they  have  more  animation,  and 
invention,  and  the  dramatic  faculty, 
in  which  your  .  countrymen  are 
deficient,  is  everywhere.  These 
invaluable  attributes  place  them 
upon  a  totally  different  leveL  They 
can  affect  the  manners  and  enjoy 
the  luxuries  of  people  of  distinc- 
tion. They  live,  maoy  of  them, 
by  play.' 

'  So  do  many  of  our  London 
rogues.' 

'  Yes,  but  in  a  totally  different 
way.  They  are  the  habituees  of 
certain  gaming  -  tables,  billiard- 
rooms,  and  other  places,  iHcluding 
your  races,  where  high  play  goes 
on;  and  by  superior  knowledge 
of  chances,  by  masking  their  play, 
by  means  of  confederates,  by  means 
of  bribery,  and  other  artifices, 
varying  with  the  subject  of  their 
imposture,  they  rob  the  unwary. 
But  here  it  is  more  elaborately 
done,  and  with  a  really  exquisite 
finesse.  There  are  people  whose 
manners,  style,  conversation,  are 
imexceptionable,  living  in  hand- 
some houses  in  the  best  situa- 
tions, with  everything  about  them 
in  the  most  refined  taste,  and  ex- 
quisitely luxurious,  who  impose  a 
even  upon  the  Parisian  bourgeois, 
who  believe  them  to  be,  in  good 
faith,  people  of  rank  and  fashion, 
because  their  habits  are  expen- 
sive and  refined,  and  their  houses 
are  frequented  by  foreigners  of 
distinction,  and,  to  a  degree,  by 
foolish  young  Frenchmen  of  rank. 
At  all  these  houses  play  goes  on. 
The  ostensible  host  and  hostess 
seldom  join  in  it;  they  provide 
it  simply  to  plunder  their  guests, 
by  means  of  their  accomplices,  and 
thus  wealthy  strangers  are  in- 
veigled and  robbed-' 
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'  But  I  have  heard  of  a  young 
Englishman,  a  son  of  Lord  Books- 
bury,  who  broke  two  Parisian 
gaming-tables  only  last  year/ 

'  I  see/  he  said,  laughing,  '  you 
are  come  here  to  do  likewise.  I, 
myself,  at  about  your  age,  under- 
took the  same  spirited  enterprise. 
I  raised  no  less  a  sum  than  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  begin 
with;  I  expected  to  carry  all 
before  me  by  the  simple  expolient 
of  going  on  doubling  my  stakes. 
I  had  heard  of  it,  and  I  fancied 
that  the  sharpers,  who  kept  the 
table,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
I  found,  however,  that  they  not 
only  knew  all  about  it,  but  had 
provided  against  the  possibility 
of  any  such  exx)eriments ;  and  I 
was  pulled  up  before  I  had  well 
begun,  by  a  rule  which  forbids  the 
doubling  of  an  original  stake  more 
than  four  times,  consecutively.' 

'  And  is  that  rule  in  force  still  ?' 
I  inquired,  chap-fallen. 

He  laughed  and  shrugged,  '  Of 
course  it  is,  my  young  friend. 
People  who  live  by  an  art,  always 
understand  it  better  than  an  ama- 
teur. I  see  you  had  formed  the 
same  plan,  and  no  doubt  came 
provided.' 

I  confessed  I  had  prepared  for 
conquest  upon  a  still  grander 
scale.  I  had  arrived  with  a  purse 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

'  Any  acquaintance  of  my  very 

dear  friend.  Lord  R ,  interests 

me;  and,  besides  my  regard  for 
him,  I  am  charmed  with  you ;  so 
you  will  pardon  all  my,  perhaps, 
too  officious  questions  and  advice.' 

I  thanked  him  most  earnestly 
for  his  valuable  counsel,  and 
begged  that  he  would  have  the 
goodness  to  give  me  all  the  advice 
in  his  power. 

'  Then  if  you  take  my  advice,' 
said  he,  'you  will  leave  your 
money  in  the  bank  where  it 
lies.    Never  risk  a  napoleon  in  a 


gaming-house.  The  night  I  went 
to  break  the  bank,  I  lost  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds 
sterling  of  your  English  money; 
and  my  next  adventure,  I  had 
obtained  an  introduction  to  one 
of  those  elegant  gaming-house& 
which  affect  to  be  the  private 
mansions  of  persons  of  distinction, 
and  was  saved  from  ruin  by  a 
gentleman,  whom,  ever  since,  I 
have  regarded  with  increasing 
respect  and  friendship.  It  oddly 
happens  he  is  in  this  house  at 
this  moment.  I  recognized  his 
servant,  and  made  him  a  visit  in 
his  apartments  here,  and  found 
him  the  same  brave,  kind,  honour- 
able man  I  always  knew  him. 
But  that  he  is  living  so  entirely 
out  of  the  world,  now,  I  should 
have  made  a  point  of  introducing 
you.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  would 
have  been  the  man  of  all  others 
to  consult.  The  gentleman  I  speak 
of  is  the  Conte  de  St.  Alyre. 
He  represents  a  very  old  family* 
He  is  the  very  soul  of  honour, 
and  the  most  sensible  man  in 
the  world,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular.' 

'  And  that  particular  ?'  I  hesi- 
tated. I  was  now  deeply  in- 
terested. 

'  Is  that  he  has  married  a. 
charming  creature,  at  least  five- 
and-forty  years  younger  than  him- 
self, and  is,  of  course,  although  I 
believe  absolutely  without  cause, 
horribly  jealous.' 

'  And  the  lady  ?' 

*  The  Countess  is,  I  believe,  in 
every  way  worthy  of  so  good  a 
man,'  he  answered,  a  little  drily. 

'  I  think  I  heard  her  sing  this 
evening.' 

'  Yes,  I  dare  say;  she  is  very 
accomplished.'  After  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence  he  continued. 

'  I  must  not  lose  sight  of  you, 
for  I  should  be  sorry,  when  next 

you  meet  my  friend  Lord  R , 

that  you  had  to  tell  him  you  had 
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l)een  pigeoned  in  Paris.  A  rich 
Englishman  as  you  are,  with  so 
large  a  smn  at  his  Paris  banker's, 
young,  gay,  generons,  a  thousand 
ghouls  and  harpies  will  be  con- 
tending who  shall  be  first  to  seize 
and  devour  you.* 

At  this  moment  1  received  some- 
thing like  a  jerk  from  the  elbow  of 
the  gentleman  at  my  right  It  was 
•an  accidental  jog,  as  he  turned  in 
his  seat. 

'On  the  honour  of  a  soldier, 
there  is  no  man's  flesh  in  this 
company  heals  so  fast  as  mine.' 

The  tone  in  which  this  was 
spoken  was  harsh  and  stentorian, 
and  almost  made  me  bounce.  I 
looked  round  and  recognised  the 
•officer,  whose  large  white  face 
had  half  scared  me  in  the  inn- 
yard,  wiping  his  mouth  furiously, 
and  then  with  a  gulp  of  Ma9on  he 
Tvent  on — 

'  No  one  t  It's  not  blood ;  it  is 
ichor!  it's  miracle!  Set  aside 
stature,  thew,  bone,  and  muscle — 
set  aside  courage,  and  by  all  the 
angels  of  death,  I'd  fight  a  lion 
naked  and  dash  his  teeth  down 
Ms  jaws  with  my  fist,  and  flog 
him  to  death  with  his  own  tail! 
'Set  aside,  I  say,  all  those  attri- 
butes, which  I  am  allowed  to 
possess,  and  I  am  worth  six  men 
in  any  campaign,  for  that  one 
quality  of  healing  as  I  do — rip 
me  up;  punch  me  through,  tear 
me  to  tatters  with  bomb-shells, 
and  nature  has  me  whole  again, 
while  your  tailor  would  fine-draw 
an  old  coat.  ParUeul  gentle- 
men, if  you  saw  me  naked,  ^ou 
would  laugh  ?  Look  at  my  hand, 
a  sabre-cut  across  the  palm,  to  the 
bone,  to  save  my  head,  taken  up 
with  three  stitches,  and  five  days 
after  I  was  playing  ball  with  an 
English  general,  a  prisoner  in 
Madrid,  against  the  wall  of  the 
convent  of  the  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Castita !  At  Areola,  by  the  great 
devil  himself!  that  was  an  action. 


Every  man  there,  gentlemen, 
swallowed  as  much  smoke  in 
five  minutes  as  would  smother 
you  all,  in  this  room !  I  received, 
at  the  same  moment,  two  musket 
balls  in  the  thighs,  a  grape  shot 
through  the  calf  of  my  1^,  a  lance 
through  my  left  shoulder,  a  piece 
of  a  shrapnel  in  the  left  deltoid, 
a  bayonet  through  the  cartilage 
of  my  ri^ht  ribs,  a  sabre-cut  that 
carried  away  a  poxuid  of  flesh  from 
my  chest,  and  the  better  part  of  a 
congreve  rocket  on  my  forehead 
Pretty  well,  ha,  ha !  and  all  while 
you'd  say  hah  1  and  in  eight  days 
and  a  half  I  was  making  a  forced 
march,  without  shoes,  and  only 
one  gaiter,  the  life  and  soul  of  my 
company,  and  as  sound  as  a 
roach !' 

'  Bravo !  Bravissimo  I  Per 
Bacco!  un  gallant  uomo!'  ex- 
claimed, in  a  martial  ecstacy,  a 
fat  little  Italian,  who  manu^- 
tured  tooth-picks  and  wicker 
cradles  on  the  island  of  Notre 
Bame;  'your  exploits  shall  re- 
sound through  Europe!  and  the 
history  of  those  wars  should  be 
written  in  your  blood !' 

'  Never  mind !  A  trifle !'  ex- 
claimed the  soldier.  'At  Ligny, 
the  other  day,  where  we  smashed 
the  Prussians  into  ten  hundred 
thousand  milliards  of  atoms,  a  bit 
of  a  shell  cut  me  across  the  1^ 
and  opened  an  artery.  It  was 
spouting  as  high  as  the  chimney, 
and  in  half  a  minute  I  had  lost 
enough  to  fill  a  pitcher.  I  must 
have  expired  in  another  minute, 
if  I  had  not  whipped  off  my  sash 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  tied  it 
round  my  leg  above  the  wound, 
whipt  a  bayonet  out  of  the  back 
of  a  dead  Prussian,  and  passing 
it  under,  made  a  toumequet  of  it 
with  a  couple  of  twists,  and  so 
stayed  the  hemorrhage,  and  saved 
my  life.  But,  aacrS  bleu!  gentle- 
men, I  lost  60  much  blood,  I  have 
been  as  pale  as  the  bottom  of  a 
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plate  ever  since.  No  matter.  A 
irifle.  Blood  well  sfpent,  gentle- 
men.' He  applied  himself  now 
to  his  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire. 

The  Marqnis  had  closed  his 
^jes,  and  looked  resigned  and 
disgusted^  while  all  this  was  going 
on. 

'  Gar^on/  said  the  officer,  for 
the  first  time,  speaking  in  a  low 
tone  over  the  back  of  his  chair  to 
the  waiter;  'who  came  in  that 
travelling  carriage,  dark  yellow 
and  black,  that  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard,  with  arms 
and  supporters  emblazoned  on 
the  door,  and  a  red  stork,  as  red 
as  my  £Eusings  ? 

The  waiter  conld  not  say. 

The  eye  of  the  eccentric  officer, 
who  had  suddenly  grown  grim 
and  serious,  and  seemed  to  haye 
abandoned  the  general  conyersa- 
tion  to  other  people,  lighted,  as 
it  were,  accidentally,  on  me. 

'  Pardon  me,  monsieur,'  he  said.' 
'  Did  I  not  see  you  examining  the 
panel  of  that  carriage  at  the  same 
time  that  I  did  so,  this  eyening? 
Can  you  tell  me  who  arriyed  in 
it? 

'  I  rather  think  the  Count  and 
Countess  de  St.  Alyre. 

'  And  are  they  here,  in  the 
Belle  Etoile  ?'  he  asked. 

'  They  haye  got  apartments  up- 
stairs,' I  answered. 

He  started  up,  and  half  pushed 
his  chair  from  the  table.  He 
quickly  sat  down  again,  and  I 
could  hear  him  sacre-ing  and  mut- 
tering to  himself,  and  grinning 
and  scowling.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  he  was  alarmed  or  furious. 

I  turned  to  say  a  word  or  two 
to  the  Marquis,  but  he  was  gone. 
Seyeral  other  people  had  dropped 
but  also,  and  the  supper  party 
soon  broke  up. 

Two  or  three  substantial  pieces 
of  wood  smould^ed  on  the  hearth, 
for  the  night  had  turned  out 
chilly.    I  sat  down  by  the  fire  in 


a  great  arm-chair,  of  caryed  oak, 
with  a  maryellously  high  back, 
that  looked  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Henry  IV. 

'  Garden,'  said  I, '  do  you  happen 
to  know  who  that  officer  is  ?' 

'  That  is  Colonel  Gaillarde, 
monsieur.' 

'  Has  he  been  often  here  ?' 

'  Once  before,  monsieur,  for  a 
week ;  it  is  a  year  since.' 

'  He  is  the  palest  man  I  ever 
saw.' 

'  That  is  true,  monsieur ;  he 
has  been  taken  often  for  a  reve- 
nant. 

'  Can  you  give  me  a  bottle  of 
really  good  Burgundy?' 

'  The  best  in  France,  monsieur.' 

'  Place  it,  and  a  glass  by  my 
side,  on  this  table,  if  you  please. 
I  may  sit  here  for  half  an  hour  ?' 

'  Certainly,  monsieur.' 

I  was  yery  comfortable,  the 
wine  excellent,  and  my  thoughts 
glowing  and  serene.  'Beautiful 
Countess !  Beautiful  Countess ! 
shall  we  eyer  be  better  acquainted.' 


CHAPTEB  VL 

THE  NAKED  SWOBD. 

A  man  who  has  been  posting  all 
day  long,  and  changing  the  air  he 
breathes  eyery  half  hour,  who  is 
well  pleased  with  himself,  and  has 
nothing  on  earth  to  trouble  him, 
and  who  sits  alone  by  a  fire  in 
a  comfortable  chair  after  haying 
eaten  a  hearty  supper,  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  takes  an  accidental 
nap. 

I  had  filled  my  fourth  glass 
when  I  fell  asleep.  My  head,  I 
dare  say,  hung  uncomfortably; 
and  it  is  admitted,  that  a  yariety 
of  French  dishes  is  not  the  most 
fayourable  precursor  to  pleasant 
dreams. 

I  had  a  dream  as  I  took  mine 
ease  in  mine  inn .  on  this  occasion. 
I  fancied  myself  in  a  huge  cathe- 
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dral,  without  light,  except  from 
four  tapers  that  stood  at  the 
comers  of  a  raised  platform  hung 
with  black,  on  which  lay,  draped 
also  in  black,  what  seemed  to  me 
the  dead  body  of  the  Countess  de 
St.  Alyre.  The  place  seemed 
empty,  it  was  cold,  and  1  could 
see  only  (in  the  halo  of  the 
candles)  a  little  way  round. 

The  little  1  saw  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  Gothic  gloom,  and  helped 
my  fancy  to  shape  and  famish  the 
black  void  that  yawned  all  round 
me.  1  heard  a  sound*  like  the 
slow  tread  of  two  x)ersons  walking 
up  the  flagged  aisle.  A  faint  echo 
told  of  the  yastness  of  the  place. 
An  awful  sense  of  expectation  was 
upon  me,  and  1  wait  horribly 
frightened  when  the  body  that  lay 
on  the  catafalque  said  (without 
stirring),  in  a  whisper  that  froze 
me,  '  They  come  to  place  me  in 
the  grave  alive ;  save  me.' 

1  found  that  1  could  neither 
speak  nor  move.  1  was  horribly 
frightened. 

The  two  people  who  approached 
now  emerged  from  the  darkness. 
One,  the  Count  de  St.  Alyre  glided 
to  the  head  of  the  figure  and  placed 
his  long  thin  hands  under  it.  The 
white-faced  Colonel,  with  the  scar 
across  his  face,  and  a  look  of  in- 
fernal triumph,  placed  his  hands 
under  her  feet,  and  they  began  to 
raise  her. 

With  an  indescribable  effort  1 
broke  the  spell  that  bound  me,  and 
started  to  my  feet  with  a  gasp. 

I  was  wide  awake,  but  the 
broad,  wicked  face  of  Colonel  Gail- 
larde  was  staring,  white  as  death, 
at  me,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth.  '  Where  is  she  ?'  I  shud- 
dered. 

'  That  depends  on  who  she  is, 
monsieur,'  replied  the  Colonel, 
curtly. 

'  Good  heavens !'  1  gasped,  look- 
ing about  me. 

The  Colonel,  who  was  eyeing  me 


sarcastically,  had  had  his  demi- 
tasse  of  ca/S  noir,  and  now  drank 
his  tasse,  diffusing  a  pleasant  per- 
fume of  brandy. 

'  I  fell  asleep  and  was  dreaming, 
I  said,  lest  any  strong  language, 
founded  on  the  role  he  played  in 
my  dream,  should  have  escaped 
me.  1  did  not  know  for  some 
moments  where  1  was. 

'  You  are  the  young  gentleman 
who  has  the  ax)artment8  over  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  St.  Alyre  ?' 
he  said,  winking  one  eye,  close 
in  meditation,  and  glaring  at  me 
with  the  other. 

'  I  believe  so — yes,'  I  answered. 
'  Well,  younker,  take  care  you 
have  not  worse  dreams  than  tiiat 
some  night,'  he  said,  enigmatically, 
and  wagged  his  head  with  a 
chuckle.  '  Worse  dreams,'  he  re- 
I)eated. 

'  What  does  monsieur  the 
Colonel  mean  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  1  am  trying  to  find  that  out 
myself,'  said  the  Colonel ;  '  and  I 
think  1  shall.  When  I  get  the 
first  inch  of  the  thread  fast  be- 
tween my  finger  and  thumb,  it 
goes  hard ;  but  1  follow  it  up,  bit 
by  bit,  little  by  little,  tracing  it 
this  way  and  that,  and  up  and 
down,  and  round  about,  until  tho 
whole  clue  is  wound  up  on  my 
thumb,  and  the  end,  and  its  secret, 
fast  in  my  fingers.  Ingenious! 
Crafty  as  five  foxes!  wide  awake 
as  a  weazel!  Farhhu!  if  I  had 
descended  to  that  occupation  I 
should  have  made  my  fortune  as  a 
spy.  Good  wine  here  ?'  he  glanced 
interrogatively  at  my  bottle. 

'Very  good,'  said  I.  'Will 
Monsieur  the  Colonel  try  a 
glass  ?' 

Ho  took  the  largest  he  could 
find,  and  filled  it,  raised  it  with  a 
bow,  and  drank  it  slowly.  '  Ah  I 
ah!  Bah!  That  is  not  it,'  he 
exclaimed,  with  some  disgust, 
filling  it  again.  'You  ought  to 
have  told  me  to  order  your  Bur- 
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•gundy,  and  they  would  not  have 
brought  you  that  stuff.' 

I  got  away  from  this  man  as 
soon  as  1  ciyilly  could,  and,  putting 
on  my  hat,  I  walked  out  with  no 
other  company  than  my  sturdy 
walking  stick.  1  visited  the  inn- 
yard,  and  looked  up  to  the  win- 
•dows  of  the  Countess's  apart- 
ments. They  were  closed,  how- 
ever, and  1  had  not  even  the 
unsubstantial  consolation  of  con- 
templating the  light  in  which 
that  beautiful  lady  was  at  that 
moment  writing,  or  reading,  or 
sitting  and  thinking  of — any  one 
you  please. 

1  bore  this  serious  privation  as 
well  as  1  could,  and  took  a  little 
saunter  through  the  town.  I 
shan't  bore  you  with  moonlight 
effects,  nor  with  the  maunderings 
of  a  man  who  has  fallen  in  love  at 
first  sight  with  a  beautiful  face. 
My  ramble,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
occupied  about  half-an-hour,  and, 
returning  by  a  slight  detour,  1 
found  myself  in  a  little  square, 
with  about  two  high  gabled 
houses  on  each  side,  and  a  rude 
stone  statue,  worn  by  centuries  of 
rain,  on  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  of 
the  pavement.  Looking  at  this 
statue  was  a  slight  and  rather  tall 
man,  whom  1  instantly  recognized 
as  the  Marquis  d'Harmonville  : 
he  knew  me  almost  as  quickly. 
He  walked  a  step  towards  me, 
shrugged  and  laughed : 

'  Tou  are  surprised  to  find 
Monsieur  Droqville  staring  at  that 
t>ld  stone  figure  by  moonlight. 
Anything  to  pass  the  time.  You, 
I  see,  suffer  from  ennui  as  I  do. 
These  little  provincial  towns ! 
Heavens!  what  an  effort  it  is  to 
live  in  them!  If  I  could  regret 
having  formed  in  early  life  a  friend- 
ship that  does  me  honour,  I  think 
its  condemning  me  to  a  sojourn  in 
such  a  place  would  make  me  do 
80.  You  go  on  towards  Faris^  I 
suppose,  in  the  morning  ?' 

VOL.  zzi. — ^NO.  Gxxn. 


'  I  have  ordered  horses.' 
'  As  for  me  I  await  a  letter,  or 
an  arrival,  either  would  emancipate 
me;    but  I  can't  say  how  soon 
either  event  will  happen.' 

'  Can  I  be  of  any  use  in  this 
matter  ?'  I  began. 

'  None,  monsieur,  I  thank  you 
a  thousand  times.  No,  this  is  a 
piece  in  which  every  rdle  is  already 
cast.  I  am  but  an  amateur,  and, 
induced,  solely  by  friendship  to 
take  a  part.' 

So  he  talked  on,  for  a  time,  as 
we  walked  slowly  toward  the  Belle 
Etoile,  and  then  came  a  silence, 
which  I  broke  by  asking  him  if 
he  knew  anything  of  Colonel 
Gaillarde. 

'  Oh !  yes,  to  be  sure.  He  is  a 
little  mad;  ho  has  had  some  bad 
injuries  of  the  head.  He  used  to 
plague  the  people  in  the  War 
Office  to  death.  He  has  always 
some  delusion.  They  contrived 
some  employment  for  him — not 
regimental,  of  course — but  in  this 
campaign  Napoleon,  who  could 
spare  nobody,  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment.  He  was 
always  a  desperate  fighter,  and 
such  men  were  more  than  ever 
needed.' 

There  is,  or  was,  a  second  inn, 
in  this  town,  called  I'Ecu  de 
France.  At  its  door  the  Marquis 
stopped,  bade  me  a  mysterious 
good-night,  and  disappeared. 

As  I  walked  slowly  toward  my 
inn,  I  met,  in  the  shadow  of  a 
row  of  poplars,  the  gar^on  who 
had  brought  me  my  Burgundy  a 
little  time  ago.  I  was  thinking  of 
Colonel  Gaillarde,  and  I  stopped 
the  little  waiter  as  he  passed  me. 

'  You  said,  I  think,  that  Colonel 
Gaillarde  was  at  the  Belle  Etoile 
for  a  week  at  one  time.' 
'  Yes,  monsieur.' 
'  Is  he  perfectly  in  his  right 
mind?* 

The  waiter  stared.  'Perfectly, 
monsieur.' 
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'  Has  he  been  suspected  at  any 
time  of  being  out  of  his  mind  ?' 

'  Never,  monsieur ;  he  is  a  little 
noisy,  but  a  yery  shrewd  man/ 

'  What  is  a  fellow  to  think?'  I 
muttered,  as  I  walked  on. 

I  was  soon  within  sight  of  the 
lights  of  the  Belle  Etoile.  A 
carriage,  with  four  horses,  stood 
in  the  moonlight  at  the  door,  and 
a  furious  altercation  was  going  on 
in  the  hall,  in  which  the  yell  of 
Oolonel  Gaillarde  out-topped  all 
other  sounds. 

Most  young  men  like,  at  least, 
to  witness  a  row.  But,  intuitively, 
I  felt  that  this  would  interest  me 
in  a  very  special  manner.  1  had 
only  fifty  yards  to  run,  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  hall  of  the 
old  inn.  The  principal  actor  in 
this  strange  drama  was,  indeed, 
the  Colonel,  who  stood  facing  the 
old  Count  de  St.  Alyre,  who,  in 
his  travelling  costume,  with  his 
black  silk  scarf  covering  the  lower 
partof  his  face,  confronted  him;  he 
had  evidently  been  intercepted  in 
an  endeavour  to  reach  his  car- 
nage. A  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
Count  stood  the  Countess,  also  in 
travelling  costume,  with  her 
thick  black  veil  down,  and  holding 
in  her  delicate  fingers  a  white 
rose.  You  can't  conceive  a  more 
diabolical  eflSgy  of  hate  and  fury 
than  the  Colonel;  the  knotted 
veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead, 
his  eyes  wore  leaping  from  their 
sockets,  he  was  grinding  his  teeth, 
and  firoth  was  on  his  lips.  His 
sword  was  drawn,  in  his  hand, 
and  he  accompanied  his  yelling 


denunciations  with  stamps  upon 
the  floor  and  flourishes  of  his- 
weapon  in  the  air. 

The  host  of  the  Belle  Etoile 
was  talking  to  the  Colonel  in 
soothing  terms  utterly  thrown 
away.  Two  waiters,  pale  with 
fear,  stared  uselessly  from  behind. 
The  Colonel  screamed,  and  thun-* 
dered,  and  whirled  his  sword. 
'  I  was  not  sure  of  your  red  birds- 
of  prey;  I  could  not  believe  you 
would  have  the  audacity  to  travel 
on  high  roads,  and  to  stop  at 
honest  inns,  and  lie  under  the  same 
roof  with  honest  men.  You!  you  J' 
hotk  —  vampires,  wolves,  ghouls. 
Summon  the  gens  d'qrmes,  1  say. 
By  St.  Peter  and  all  the  devils,  if 
either  of  you  try  to  get  out  of  that 
door  I'll  take  your  heads  off.' 

For  a  moment  I  had  stood 
aghast  Here  was  a  situation  t 
I  walked  up  to  the  lady ;  she  laid 
her  hand  wildly  upon  my  arm. 
'  Oh !  monsieur,'  she  whispered, 
in  great  agitation,  '  that  dreadful 
madman!  What  are  we  to  do? 
He  won't  let  us  pass ;  he  will  kill 
my  husband.' 

'  Fear  nothing,  madame,'  I  an- 
swered with  romantic  devotion, 
and  stepping  between  the  Count 
and  Gkiillarde,  as  he  shrieked  his- 
invective, '  Hold  your  tongue,  and 
clear  the  way,  you  ruffian,  you 
bully,  you  coward !'  I  roared. 

A  fednt  cry  escaped  the  lady, 
which  more  than  repaid  the  risk  I 
ran,  as  the  sword  of  the  frantic 
soldier,  after  a  moment's  aston- 
ished pause,  flashed  in  the  air  to* 
cut  me  down. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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r^  one  of  his  celebrated  essays. 
Lord  Macanlay  discusses  the 
loTe  letters  of  Sir  William  Temple. 
He    says    that    he    would    yery 
"Willingly  exchange  tons  of  State 
Papers  for  a  yery  moderate  amonnt 
of  these  loye  letters.    The  letters 
of  William  Temple  to  his  Dorothy 
are  certainly  interesting  enongh 
and,  at  this  time  of  the  year  es- 
pecially, may  be  associated  with 
wider  an^  deeper  sympathies  than 
the    Triple  Alliance.      Macaulay 
says  that  he  would  yery  much  like 
to  know  what  proofs  of  tenderness 
a  young  lady  would  be  permitted 
to  give  her  loyer.     We  should  for 
our  own  parts  haye  thought  that 
this  was  a  dangerous  and  distract- 
ing subject  for  historical  inyesti- 
gation,  fraught  with  decided' peril 
to  the  historic  mind.     The  first 
idea   is   that   the    manners    and 
customs  of  loyers  do  not  greatly 
vary  in  any  age.     This,  however, 
would  i)erhap6  be  a  mistake.    In 
the    dialogues    of    Erasmus    the 
young  lady  refuses  to  give  her 
betrothed  a  single  kiss,  classically 
obseiring,    '  Ut    me    totam  illi- 
batamque  tibi  tradam.'    In  some 
shades   of  society  caresses   have 
been  strictly  inhibited,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  Lord  Ma- 
caulay had  directed  his  powerful 
mind  towards  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject.     In  the  opinion  of 
another  great  writer,  with  whom 
Macanlay's    mind    had  much  in 
sympathy,    we    mean    Alexander 
Pope,  love  letters  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  literature.    He  de- 
scribes how  they  '  speed  the  soft 
intercourse  from  soul  to  soul :' — 

'Hearen  first  taught  letters  for  some 

wretch's  aid — 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  oaptive 

maid; 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe 

what  love  inspires, 


Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to 

its  fires ; 
The  virgin's  wish,  without  her  fears, 

impart, 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the 

heart.' 

Most  of  US  know  by  heart  Mr. 
Tennyson's  pretty  poem  about 
'  The  Letters,'  how  '  she  gave  my 
letters  back  to  me,'  which  the 
young  lover  refused  to  receive. 

*  She  told  me  all  her  friends  had  said, 

1  raged  against  the  public  liar : 

She  spoke  as  if  her  lore  were  dead, 

But  in  my  words  were  seeds  of  fire. 
I  spoke  with  heat,  and  strength,  and 
force ; 
I    shook    her    breast    with    yague 
alarms — 
Like     torrents    from     a    mountain's 
source— 
We  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.' 

Love  letters  always  form  part 
of  the  choicest  machinery  of  the 
poet  and  the  novelists.      Pope's 
own  letters,  whether  to  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  or  to  Erinna, 
or  to  Martha  Blount,  are  probably 
love  letters,  and  we  shall  watch 
with  much  interest  their  elucida- 
tion by  Mr.  Whitwell  Elwin.    One 
of  our  most  popular  lady  novelists 
discusses  with    much    force    the 
great  value  of  these  letters,  and 
how  men  who  are  unable  by  word 
of  mouth  to  do  themselves  justice 
can   nevertheless    thoroughly  re- 
veal their  whole  nature  in  their 
love  letters.      This    is    probably 
very  true.      Many  men    get    on 
much  better  in  paper  work  than 
in  a  viva  voce  examination.     At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  very 
puzzling  to  many  young  ladies  of 
the   present  day  to  have   highly 
intellectual     letters     from     their 
lovers.      They  must    be    greatly 
puzzled    when    gentlemen    of   a 
speculative  tone  of  mind,  or  some 
sucking  young  '  lion '  of  the  press 
of  the  future,  sets  forth  his  whole 
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nature  for  Amanda  or  Amata.  As 
a  rule,  the  letters  of  any  genius 
with  a  gift  of  utterance  must  cause 
decided  wonderment  to  the  fiancee 
who  will  probably  mainly  rely 
upon  the  endearing  expressions  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  or  any  wax 
kisses  that  may  be  discovered  on 
the  envelope.  We  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  young  ladies  in 
such  difficulties  had  better  apply 
for  help  to  their  brothers  at  col- 
lege. That  the  subject  of  love 
may  not  lose  its  power  over  the 
minds  of  young  men,  I  observe 
that  the  sapient  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  have 
given  as  the  subject  of  a  gold 
medal  this  year, 

'  Hominum  Divumque  voluptas 
Alma  Venus/ 

The  love    letters    of  Eminent 
Persons     are     generally    letters 
written  before  they  became  emi- 
nent.     A  great  author  will  not 
confine  his  intellectual  efforts  to 
the  penny  post  when  a  publisher 
will  handsomely  remunerate  him 
for  revealing  them  to  the  world. 
In  the  case  of  poets  a  large  part 
of  their  eflFusions  might,  without 
much  straining,  be  brought  within 
the  category  of  love  letters.    But 
then  other '  eminences '  mostly  winte 
their    love    letters     before     they 
achieve  greatness  or  have  great- 
ness forced  upon  them.    This  is 
a  great  consolation  for  the  lawyer 
that  can  get  no  briefs,  the  doctor 
that  can  get  no  practice,  the  young 
politician  who  cannot  get  a  seat, 
and  the  young  writer  who  has  his 
articles  rejected.     They  can  take 
it  out  in  their  love  letters.     I  am 
sorry  for  any  eminent  man  who 
has  to  engage  in  this  description 
of  correspondence.     According  to 
the  old  joke  the  lawyer  might 
tie  up  his  letters  with  red  tape, 
and  the  physician  may  make  a 
muddle  in  his  prescription.    Love 
letters  must  take  it  out  of  a  man 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  love-making 


requires  an  amount  of  time  and 
concentration  of  purpose  that  can 
be  ill- spared  from  professional 
pursuits.  Eminence  generally 
means  effort,  and  a  man  in  full 
work  cannot  afford  time  for  such 
Ivdihria  lunce.  They  form  the 
glorious  privilege  of  leisure  and 
of  youth. 

Among  the    more    remarkable 
love    letters    is     the     celebrated 
volume  of  '  Foster's  Essays.'    We 
believe  that  all  these  remarkable 
essays  were  originally  love  letters 
written  to  the  lady  to  whom  h© 
was    engaged.       Mr.    Macdonald 
makes  one  of  his  novels  simply  au- 
tobiographical; love-letters  written 
by  a  man  to  vindicate  his  character 
in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved. 
^Literary  men  are  not  always  so 
voluminous  in  this  description  of 
epistle.    We  once  detected  a  very 
.  able  reviewer  in  the  weakness  of 
vmiting  a  love  letter.     TU  not 
detain    you    long,'  he    observed; 
'  I  never  give  the  young  woman 
more  than  a  "  short  notice." '  The 
young    reviewer    ought    to   have 
written  his  letters  a  year  or  two 
before;    he    had  now  too  much 
work  on  hand.    There  is  a  glorious 
old  poet,  Thomson,  the  author  of 
the  'Seasons,'  who  shows  a  sad 
gleam  of  romance  in  his  verses 
to  Amanda.     He   knew  he  was 
too  poor  to  marry  her — ^and  she 
was  soon  to  marry  away  &om  him 
— and  so  he  frittered  away  his 
life  sauntering  about  and  lying 
a-bed.     Yet  for  a  poet  he  had 
wonderfully  sensible  ideas  of  matri- 
mony.   When  his  sister  was  en- 
gaged he  wrote  to  her:  'I  must 
chiefly  recommend  to  you  to  cul- 
tivate by  every  method  that  union 
of   hearts,    that    agreement   and 
sympathy  of  tempers,  in  which 
consists  the  true  happiness  of  the 
marriage,  state.    The  economy  and 
gentle  management  of  a  family  is 
a  woman's  natural  province,  and 
from  that  arises  her  best  praise.' 
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Bonssean's  saying  was  a  true 
one — that  to  write  a  good  love 
letter  you  ought  to  begin  without 
knowing  what  you  mean  to  say, 
and  finish  without  knowing  what 
you  have  written.  This  is  cer- 
tainly very  much  the  way  of  love 
letters  in  general  if  we  may  judge 
them  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Nisi  Prius  courts.  The  love  letters 
of  men  and  women  of  genius,  con- 
sidered as  comxx)sitions,  are  gene- 
rally the  best.  As  a  rule,  men  of 
genius  write  much  better  letters 
than  they  receive.  The  man  of 
genius  generally  exalts  some  woman 
into  a  divinity,  and  the  creature 
of  his  imagination  whom  he  marries 
turns  out  to  be  very  human  in- 
deed. Hence  the  wives  of  literary 
men  are  not  as  a  rule  very  in- 
teresting people.  We  have  heard 
people  laugh  at  Lady  Scott  because 
she  said  that  she  must  get  Sir 
Walter  to  write  some  more  of  his 
rubbish  to  get  a  new  carpet.  Yet 
his  Charlotte  sent  more  exquisite 
love  letters  to  Sir  Walter  than  any 
which  the  great  novelist  has  pro- 
duced in  his  novels.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  graceful  love  letter 
than  this  about  fixing  the  day? 
I  quote  it,  as  I  owe  some  amends 
to  the  wives  of  literary  men. 

'  If  I  could  but  really  believe 
that  my  letter  gave  you  only  half 
the  pleasure  you  express,  I  should 
almost  think,  my  dearest  Scott, 
that  I  should  get  very  fond  of 
writing  merely  for  the  pleasure  to 
indulge  you — that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  I  hope  you  are  sensible  of 
the  compliment  I  pay  you ;  I  don't 
expect  I  shall  always  be  so  pretty 
behaved.  You  may  depend  on  me, 
my  dearest  friend,  for  fixing  as 
early  a  day  as  I  possibly  can ; 
and  if  it  happeas  to  be  not  quite 
so  soon  as  you  wish  you  must  not 
be  angry  with  me.  It  is  very 
unlacky  you  are  such  a  bad  house- 
keeper, as  I  am  no  better.    I  shall 


try.  I  hope  to  have  very  soon  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  love  you ;  but  I 
wish  the  first  fortnight  was  over. 
With  all  my  love,  and  those  sort 
of  pretty  things,  adieu ! 

*  Chaelotte. 

'  P.S.  Etudiez  voire  Frangais. 
Eemember  you  are  to  teach  me 
Italian  in  return,  but  I  shall  be 
but  a  stupid  scholar.  Aimez  Char- 
lotte.' 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  love 
letters  of  some  men  eminent  in  the 
professions.  And  first  of  all  of  our 
divines.  Chalmers  says,  in  his 
Diary  just  before  he  was  married, 
'Dismissing  all  anticipations  of 
heaven  upon  earth,  may  I  betake 
myself  soberly  and  determinedly 
to  the  duties  of  the  married  state.' 
We  hope  the  good  wife  felt  flat- 
tered by  this  expression  of  Chris- 
tian resignation.  He  was  very 
different  to  another  Scotch  divine 
of  almost  equal  eminence,  who, 
during  his  honeymoon,  so  far  an- 
ticipated events  as  to  date  his 
letters  from  '  Heaven.'  The  love 
letters  of  Whitefield  are  curiouF. 
He  said  in  them  that  if  he  knew  him- 
self he  was  quite  free  &om  the  giddy 
passion  which  the  world  calls  love. 
These  eminent  theologians  were  not 
at  all  unlike  Eacine.  He  married 
because  his  confessor  recommended 
him  to  marry,  and  thought  that, 
in  this  way,  he  would  best  over- 
come his  unfortunate  proclivity 
for  making  verses.  'When  he 
was  resolved  to  marry,'  says  his 
son,  'neither  love  nor  interest 
had  anything  to  do  with  his 
choice ;  and  in  so  serious  an  affair 
he  consulted  reason  only.'  His 
wife  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  poetry  and  prose,  and 
never  read  a  line  of  her  husband's 
tragedies,  except,  perhaps,  the 
titles.  One  of  the  briefest  of 
theological  love  stories  relates  to 
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the  marriage  of  Bobert  EbJI.  He 
made  np  his  mind  that  he  would 
marry  his  serrant.  So  he  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  said,  '  Betty, 
do  yon  loTe  the  Lord?'  'Yes, 
sir,'  said  Betty.  'Betty,  do  you 
love  me  ?'  he  next  asked.  '  I 
hope  so,  master,'  she  answered, 
and  they  were  happily  married. 

The  lawyers  are  people,  who, 
as  a  class,  seemed  to  haye  turned 
out  yery  well  in  their  love  aflfairs. 
We  should  like  to  haye  seen  the 
letters  which  Jack  Scott  wrote  to 
Miss  Surtees,  or  which  that  famous 
jurist.  Judge  Buller,  wrote  to  the 
lassie  whom  he  married  when  he 
was  only  eighteen.  When  Charles 
Yorke,  afterwards  Chancellor 
Hardwick,  asked  a  Worcester- 
shire squire  for  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  the  old  gentleman 
politely  asked  him  about  his  rent- 
rolL  The  young  lawyer  replied 
that  his  estate  consisted  of  'a 
perch  of  ground  in  Westminster 
Hall.'  Similarly,  when  Charles 
Abbot,  afterwards  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tenterden,  was  asked  by 
a  Kentish  squire  about  his  es- 
tates, the  young  pleader  showed 
him  his  books  in  one  room  and 
his  pupils  in  another.  Both  Lady 
Scott  and  Lady  Tenterden  were 
esteemed  rather  narrow  in  their 
housekeeping.  After  all,  the  best 
kind  of  loye  letter  is  that  which 
a  man  writes  to  his  wife,  and 
there  is  at  least  one  very  sweet 
loye  letter  which  Abbott  wrote  to 
his  wife  while  on  circuit  with  a 
lot  of  poetry  in  it.  We  have  one 
excellent  example — a  love  letter, 
which  Macaulay  would  probably 
accept  as  an  historical  document, 
written  '•by  that  noble  character 
the  first  Lord  Cowper  to  his 
sweetheart  when  a  young  Templar. 
It  is  in  statelier  phrase  than  the 
present  familiar  style  beginning 
'dearest  madam,'  and  ending 
'  your  very  humble  and  affection- 
ate servant.'   He  tells  her, '  I  wish 


my  thoughts  that  are  so  often  with 
you  when  I  am  not,  were  not  in- 
visible ;  then  you  might  save  your- 
self the  trouble  of  reading  such 
like  notes,  and  see  at  one  view 
how  discontented  and  vexed  they 
are  when  I  cannot  wait  on  you. 
You  would  see  how  forward  and 
impatient  they  grow  under  any 
other  business,  and  I'm  sure,  with- 
out further  apology,  would  excuse 
me  and  forgive  my  absence  for 
their  very  looks.'  This  is  certainly 
very  prettily  expressed  by  the 
young  Templar.  This  is  the 
Chancellor  of  whom  Voltaire  used 
absurdly  to  say  that  he  defended 
and  practised  polygamy.  Cowi)er'8 
letters  to  his  wife,  and  the  journals 
he  kept  for  her,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  most  excellent  husband. 
So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
legal  biography,  it  must  be  said 
that  marriage  generally  answers 
-  very  well  for  the  lawyers.  They 
seem  to  become  keenly  alive  to 
their  responsibilities,  and  settle 
down  steadily  to  their  business. 

The  men  of  science  do  not  ap- 
pear, on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
equally  happy.  We  should  like 
to  have  seen  Comte's  letters  to 
his  Clotilde,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
ill  for  a  man  of  science  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  woman  of  science. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  tells  his 
mother,  'I  am  the  happiest  of 
men  in  the  hope  of  a  union  with 
a  woman  equally  distinguished  for 
virtues,  talents,  and  accomplish- 
ments.' He  joyously  tells  his 
brother,  '  Mrs.  Appreece  has  con- 
sented to  marry  me,  and  when 
the  event  takes  place,  I  shall  not 
envy  kings,  princes,  or  potentates.' 
Sir  Henry  Holland  describes  the 
sensation  which  Mrs.  Appreece 
made  in  Edinburgh  societies,  when 
even  a  regius  professor  went  down 
on  his  knees  in  the  street  to  fasten 
her  shoe.  Nevertheless,  the  mar- 
riage turned  out  to  be  altogether 
unsuitable  and  unfortunate.  Count 
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Stimford,  a  philosopher^  if  eyer 
ihere  was  one,  married  Madame 
LaycHsier,  a  philosopher  herself, 
4uid  a  widow  of  a  philosopher. 
Almost  the  first  jyassage  in  a 
jouthfol  note  book,  was,  'Loye 
is  a  noble  passion  of  the  mind.' 
He  was  four  years  in  conrting  the 
clever  Frenchwoman.  We  do  not 
know  what  he  wrote  to  her  before 
marriage,  bnt  this  is  the  way  in 
which  he  wrote  about  her  after- 
wards. '  I  haye  the  misfortune  to 
be  married  to  one  of  the  most 
imi>erions,  tyrannical,  nnfeeling 
women  that  eyer  existed,  and 
whose  perseyerance  in  pursuing 
an  object  is  equal  to  her  profound 
cunning  and  wickedness  in  fram- 
ing it'  He  explains  one  of  his 
troubles.  'She  goes  and  pours 
boiling  water  on  some  of  my 
beautiful  flowers,'  which,  we  admit, 
was,  at  least,  eccentric  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  lady.  Yet  two 
yery  eminent  liying  men,  M.  Guizot 
and  Sir  Henry  Holland,  knew  her, 
and  indeed  speak  yery  kindly  of 
her  memory.  M.  Guizot's  own 
marriage  was  under  sufficiently 
remarkable  circumstances.  He 
gained  his  wife's  heart  by  writing 
anonymous  articles  in  a  periodical 
for  her  when  she  was  laid  up,  and 
these  litter  of  papers  might  be 
regarded  as  a  noyel  species  of  loye 
letters. 

We  haye  no  loye  letters  of 
Pascal's,  but  we  strongly  think 
the  author  of  '  Provincial  Letters ' 
must  haye  written  the  best  loye 
letters  of  all.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  this  incomparable 
logician  and  philosopher  had  giyen 
the  subject  his  most  serious  con- 
sideration. M.  Victor  Cousird  dis- 
covered among  the  MSS.  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Germain  de  Pr^,  a 
manuscript  of  Pascal's  called  'A 
Discourse  on  the  Passions  of  Love.' 
The  work  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Pascal  was  very  much  in  love,  and 
his  biographers  have  spun  a  very 


lively  romance  out  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  manuscript  But 
unless  it  was  the  sister  of  his 
friend,  the  Due  de  Bohan,  whose 
stoiy  is  the  most  tragic  of  all  the 
stories  of  Port  Boyal,  conjecture 
must  otherwise  be  silent  Pascal 
has  just  one  remark  which  looks  au- 
tobiographical:  'When  one  loves 
a  lady  of  unequal  rank,  ambition 
may  accompany  the  beginning  of 
love;  but  in  a  little  while  the 
latter  becomes  the  master.  He  is 
a  tyrant  who  endures  no  com- 
passion; he  will  be  alone;  all 
the  passions  must  bend  and  obey 

him Man  by  himself  is  an 

imperfect  thing ;  to  be  happy  he 
needs  to  find  a  second.  He  often 
searches  for  this  in  a  condition  of 
life  equal  to  his  own,  because  the 
liberty  and  opportunity  of  de- 
claring himself  are  there  most 
easily  to  be  met  with.  Never- 
theless, we  sometimes  look  far 
above  ourselves  and  feel  the  fire 
increase,  although  we  dare  not 
confess  it  to  her  who  is  its  cause 
....  a  high  friendship  fills  the 
heart  of  man  much  more  com- 
pletely than  a  common  or  equal 
one.'  So  Pascal  seems  to  have  felt 

'  T&e  desire  of  the  moth  to  the  star, 
Of  the  day  to  the  morrow ; 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow.' 

It  is  something  not  uncommon 
in  the  history  of  eminent  men. 
An  Addison  woos  a  countess  for 
fifteen  years  and  then  discovers 
that  she  was  not  worth  the  wooing. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  knew 
more  of  the  love  afOsiirs  of  our 
great  men.  The  knowledge  would 
explain  the  Lives,  and  would  ex- 
plain history  to  a  greater  extent 
than  even  Lord  Macaulay, could 
conceive  possible.  Now  and  then 
we  obtain  the  glimpses  of  love 
letters,  but,  as  a  rule,  we  seldom 
obtain  access  to  those  deeper 
founts  of  feeling  and  far-concealed 
springs  of  action. 


THE   MINSTREL'S   THEME. 

WERE  I  the  fairest  little  flower 
That  e'er  in  garden  grew  ; 
I'd  glow  with  pride  'neath  sun  and  shower 
Did  I  but  bloom  for  you  ! 

Were  1  the  sweetest  bird  that  sings 

Upon  the  blossom'd  tree  ; 
I'd  come  from  far  on  weary  wings, 

And  warble,  aye,  to  thee  ! 

Were  I  the  gentlest,  fragrant  breeze 

That  fills  the  Summer  air; 
I'd  come  across  the  golden  seas. 

And  linger  round  thy  hair  ! 

Alas  I  I'm  but  a  minstrel  boy, 

Who  sings  his  life  away, 
With  not  a  note  of  hope  or  joy 

In  his  sad  roundelay  ! 

Oh  !  quicken  thou  my  wasted  strains 
With  thy  dark,  glancing  eye  ; 

Or  bid  me  seek  far  distant  plains 
To  sing  and  fight  and  die  ! 
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THE  wind  blew  keenly  from  the 
norths  and  cut  like  frozen 
kniyes.  Out  in  the  darkening 
street  my  horse  and  gig  stood 
waiting,  and  the  December  twilight 
gathered. 

'  Why,  bless  me,  Annie,  I  might 
be  going  to  Japan,'  I  exclaimed, 
buttoning  my  great  coat  hastily ; 
not  caring  to  show  how  unwilling 
I  was  to  lose  the  warm  touch  of 
my  young  wife's  loving  hands, 
'  Be  quick,  dear,  and  hand  me  over 
the  case  of  watches  from  the  hall- 
table  there.' 

'  I  wish  you  weren't  going  alone 
with  these  in  your  pocket,  George,' 
she  said,  looking  from  the  compact 
Geneva  box  in  her  hand  up  to  my 
fice ;  '  it  is  worth  more  than  sixty 
pounds,  and  I'm  sure  it  isn't  safe 
for  you  to  carry  it.' 

'  Who's  to  know  I  carry  it  ?'  I 
laughed,  as  I  packed  it  into  the 
long  inner  pocket  of  my  overcoat. 
'Besides,  it  will  be  worth  Ibss 
when  I  bring  it  back,  so  the  danger 
will  be  less.     Cheer  up.' 

'  Oh,  George !  it's  nearly  dark 
already,'  broke  in  Annie,  piteously, 
as  she  shudderingly  turned  in 
from  the  open  doorway.  '  People 
oughtn't  to  hold  clubs  on  Christ- 
majB  Eve.  I'm  sure  after  attending 
to  business  all  the  week  you  ought 
to  be  left  to  rest  and  enjoy  your- 
self on  Saturday  evening.  And 
I'm  doubly  sure  that  after  attend- 
ing to  it  all  the  year  you  ought  to 
be  left  to  enjoy  your  Christmas 
Eve.' 

'  I  shall  enjoy  it,  dear,'  I  said,  as 
cheerfuUy  as  if  the  words  were  not 
an  egregious  falsehood.  'I  shall 
enjoy  my  drive,  and  my  hot  supper 
at  the  Miners'  Arms,  and  one  or 
two  other  things.  If  it  had  been 
an  engagement  for  this  one  night 


only  I  might  have  begged  off;  but 
you  see,  dear,  it  is  the  beginning 
of  a  year's  engagement  which  I 
should  not  like  to  lose.  Indeed  it 
may  go  on  for  years,  and  we  are 
not  rich  enough  quite  yet  to  care 
to  refuse  a  good  prospect.  Eh, 
love  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it,  except  its  disadvantages,'  fretted 
Annie. 

*  I  will  explain  once  more,  dear,*" 
I  answered,  knowing  she  would 
like  the  few  minutes'  delay, 
'though  I  believe  it  is  the  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  time  I've  done 
so.  Twelve  of  the  men  at  the 
Bog-mines  have  formed  a  club, 
which  is  to  meet,  on  the  night  of 
every  fourth  Saturday,  at  a  little 
public-house  called  the  Miners'* 
Arms.  Here  I  am  to  join  them 
with  a  good  choice  of  silver  watches 
on  approval.  They  each  pay  in  ta 
me  ten  shillings,  then  draw  lots, 
and  the  winner  has  a  watch  of  the 
value  of  the  six  pounds.  There* 
will  be  one  winner  every  night, 
and  one  watch  sold,  so  at  the  end 
of  the  year  each  member  will  have 
a  watch.  They  all  go  on  x>aying 
through  the  year,  but  those  who- 
draw  the  lots  of  course  get  one 
less  in  number  every  month.  Any 
one  can  have  a  watch  of  higher 
value  than  the  six  pounds  by  pay- 
ing extra,  so  I  take  some  with  me 
that  are  more  expensive.  I  hope 
you  see  the  advantages  now,  dear, 
as  well  as  the  disadvantages,  and' 
will  make  the  best  of  it,  even  on  a- 
bitter  December  night.' 

'George — but  George,'  whined 
Annie,  as  dismal  after  my  satis- 
factory explanation  as  she  had  been- 
before,  'think  of  my  having  ta 
spend  Christmas  Eve  here  all 
alone.' 
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'  Only  a  few  hours,  after  all.  I 
shall  be  home  at  midnight  to  let 
you  in  the  Christmas,  never  fear.' 

'  I  don't  believe  you  will,  George. 
They  will  keep  you,  or  it  will 
snow,  or  something;  and  it  is  a 
long  fifteen  miles'  drive  each  way. 
You  can't  be  sure  to  be  at  home.' 

'I  can,  and  will,  dear.  Why, 
how  down-hearted  you  are :  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  you  so  before.' 

'  I  shall  be  so  dreary  and  lonely 
■and  sad  all  night,  George.' 

'  No,  you  won't,  love,  because  I 
shall  be  home  by  twelve  to  let  in 
the  Christmas.  There,  that's  a 
promise,  and  you  know  whether 
I've  ever  broken  a  promise  to  you. 
Now  let  me  go.  The  shop  is  to  be 
shut  early  that  the  men  may  en- 
joy their  Christmas  beef  and  pud- 
ding and  songs.  But  I  hope  they 
will  have  dispersed  before  I  come 
home  at  midnight.' 

'  Quite  sure  youll  be  home  then?* 
pleaded  Annie,  still  detaining  me. 

'Quite  sure,  my  anxious  little 
darling.  What  troubles  you  this 
evening?  Are  you  afraid  of  that 
fonereal-looking  quadrux>ed  out- 
side running  away  with  me,  or  of 
■a  dead  and  gone  Duval  running 
away  with  my  property  ?' 

'  And  you  promise  to  come  and 
let  in  the  Christmas  for  us,  Greorge  ?' 

'I  promise,  yes.  Now  good-bye 
in  reality.' 

I  took  my  seat  in  the  gig,  and 
drove  off  rapidly  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  kissing  my  hand  to  Annie 
as  she  stood  in  the  lighted  door- 
way watching  me  off.  Down  the 
gaily-lighted  High  Street,  through 
the  busy,  slatternly  suburbs,  then 
out  into  the  wide,  chill  country. 
It  was  an  ugly  drive  from  the 
town  to  the  Bog-mines,  even  on 
the  brightest  day  of  summer ;  but 
no  words  can  describe  its  bleak 
and  bitter  cheerlessness,  or  its 
utter  solitariness,  on  this  Decem- 
ber evening.  Now  and  then,  cer- 
tainly, a  cottage  did  skirt  the  road. 


and  when  five  of  the  fifteen  miles 
were  travelled  I  passed  through 
a    small    and    scattered    village. 
Beyond  this    the  turnpike   road 
led  me  straight  on  through  the 
fiat   and  boggy  country.     Quite 
the  most  isolated  dwelling  I  saw 
was  a  little  cottage  across  a  field, 
about  six  miles  from  town,  which 
I  knew  to  be  the  home  of  a  lame 
old  Boman  Catholic  priest,  who 
lived    there    with    a    bedridden 
brother.    A  good  old  man,  always 
ready  to  help  the  sick  and  sor- 
rowful.    I  had  never  seen  him, 
but  I  knew  him  well  by  report ; 
and  had  more  th^  once  had  my 
attention  called  to  the  little  house 
— neat  and  well  managed — where 
the  two  old  brothers  lived  alone. 
After  I   had  passed  that,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  human  habita- 
tion for  miles;  and  as  far  as  I 
could  see  it — which  certainly  was 
not  far — the  prospect  was  gloomy 
enough;   a  wide,  flat  expanse  of 
country  intersected  by  dim  hedge- 
rows, and  broken  by  the  spectral ' 
outlines  of  the  bare  winter  trees. 
I  drove  on  as  fast  as  I  could, 
while  the  evening  darkened  into 
night;  and  the  wind  drove  past 
me  threatening  snow.     I  began 
now  for  the  first   time  to  wish 
that     the    inauguration    of    the 
club  had  not  been  arranged  for 
to-night;   and  to  wish  more  ear- 
nestly still — what    I    had  often 
and  often  wished  before — that  I 
had  for  company  one  of  the  dogs 
that  used  to  be  the  friends   and 
companions  of  my  boyhood;  ever 
ready  at  my  beck  and  call ;  eager 
and  glad  to  follow  me  anywhere ; 
repaying  my  fondness  for  them 
by  their  faithfulness  and  devotion 
to  myself.     Above  aU,  I  wished 
for  the  intelligent  old  mastiff  which 
had  left  the  farm  and  lived  with 
me  in  town  until  two  years  ago ; 
who  would   have   been  with  me 
now,  but  that  Annie  did  not  like 
him,  and  so  when  I  married  I 
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gaye  >^itti  away.  I  never  told  her 
what  a  struggle  it  had  been  to 
me  to  part  with  him;  because^ 
after  all,  what  was  his  loss  to  me 
in  comparison  with  the  companion 
I  had  gained?  Afterwards — when 
I  felt  at  times  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  tome  to  have  one  of  my  fa- 
vourites about  my  house — I  would 
l)roach  the  subject  to  my  wife; 
but,  seeing  it  was  distasteful  to 
her,  I  never  urged  it.  Now — as 
often  at  such  times — I  could  not 
help  recalling  longingly  my  old 
dog's  attachment  to  me;  his  plea- 
isant  companionship;  his  protect- 
ing watchfolness ;  his  strong  and 
steadfast  affection,  which  I  had 
wop  simply  by  having  rescued 
him  from  a  trap  when  he  was 
a  puppy,  and  nursed  and  cured 
his  broken  leg.  Yes,  I  would 
give  much  to  have  him  with  me 
now.  Yet,  how  could  I  fret  for 
this  when  I  could  gratefally  think 
and  dream  of  the  little  one  who 
would  soon  have  its  place  at  our 
loving,  cheerful  hearth?  And 
then,  of  course,  I  fell  again  to  pic- 
turing the  dear  young  face  that 
had  watched  me  from  the  open 
doorway,  pale  and  wistful  in  the 
gaslight.  What  a  merry  night 
we  ought  to  have  been  making 
of  it — Annie  and  I — dropping 
now  and  then  into  our  favourite 
occupation  of  adding  story  after 
story  to  that  Spanish  castlo 
founded  on  our  retirement  from 
businefis  with  a  princely  com- 
petence. It  was  rather  early, 
perhaps,  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  event,  but  it  was  just  as 
well  to  be  in  good  time.  And 
when  you  are  looking  on  into 
the  fature — ^vague  to  the  best  of 
oyes — isn't  it  just  as  easy  to  see 
things  rose-coloured  as  blue  ?  In 
these  pleasant  dreams  I  drove  on 
until  the  mines  were  round  me, 
and  I  drew  up  my  horse  before 
the  low  public-house  where  I  was 
to  meet  the  club.    All  the  mem- 


bers had  assembled  in  a  long, 
well-lighted  room,  with  a  sanded 
floor  and  an  immense  fire  roaring 
in  the  chimney.  While  I  stood 
before  it,  restoring  life  to  my 
petrified  feet  and^  fingers,  I  looked 
round  at  the  dozen  men  who  had 
their  places  at  the  table,  and  I 
voted  them  a  set  of  kindly,  noisy 
fellows.  But  as  the  evening  wore 
on  I  modified  my  opinion.  One 
or  two  were  sullen  and  moody, 
thwarting  every  amendment,  and 
drinking  a  great  deal  in  a  kind 
of  gruff  and  greedy  silence.  One 
or  two  were  boisterous  and  con- 
tradictory, dropping  ready  oaths 
continually  from  their  lips,  and 
bringing  down  their  fiists  heavily 
upon  the  deal  table  to  enforce 
their  rough  and  noisy  words. 
And  others  were  quiet,  orderly 
men,  with  very  few  words  to  say, 
and  a  very  deliberate  way  of  say- 
ing them.  But,  among  them  all, 
I  noticed  one  most  particularly; 
far  above  his  companions  in  cor- 
diality and  kindness;  quite  the 
most  pleasant,  the  most  genial, 
and  the  most  intelligent  man 
there.  He  behaved  to  me,  too, 
with  a  certain  quiet  respect  which 
most  of  the  others  dispensed  with, 
and  which  is  rare  indeed  among 
the  Bog-mines.  How  could  I  help 
being  glad  when  this  man  drew 
the  lucky  lot,  and  won  as  beau- 
tiful an  English  lever  as  one  need 
wish  to  see?  But,  with  a  hearty 
cordiality,  the  man  offered  to 
have  the  lots  drawn  again;  he 
could  wait,  he  said,  and  some  of 
his  mates  had  set  their  hearts  on 
it.  I  negatived  this  proposal  at 
once,  objecting  strongly  to  it  on 
principle,  and  the  watch  went 
slowly  the  roimd  of  the  table  for 
admiration,  while  its  owner  took 
this  opportunity  of  going  out  into 
the  yard  to  tell  the  ostler — who 
was  a  friend  of  his  —that  he  had 
won  it.  I  did  not  wonder  at 
this  at  the  time,  but  afterwards 
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I  understood  it.  I  put  up  the 
eleven  remaining  watches,  and 
packed  and  tied  the  box.  After 
enjoying  the  hot  supper — at  which 
I  was  a  heartily-welcomed  guest — 
and  the  steaming  punch  which 
followed  it,  I  drew  on  my  over- 
coat again,  and  buttoned  it  snugly 
and  safely  across  my  chest,  with 
the  box  in  its  long  inner  pocket. 
Just  then  the  ostler  came  in  to 
me  with  a  puzzled  face.  My  horse 
was  lame,  he  told  me;  'dead 
lame,  and  would  not  stir.' 

'  Lame  I    What  on  earth ?' 

But  my  exclamation  of  incre- 
dulity and  astonishment  were  only 
met  by  the  stolid  assurance  that 
the  horse  wtis  lame,  and  it  would 
be  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth 
for  me  to  take  him  out  to-night. 
I  simply  could  not  and  would  not 
believe  it,  and  hastened  to  the 
stable;  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
company  following  me.  Well, 
there  the  horse  lay, '  dead  lame,' 
as  the  ostler  had  said.  There  was 
no  chance  of  his  taking  me  home 
that  night,  at  any  rate.  I  had 
not  lived  through  all  my  boyhood 
at  a  farm  without  understanding  a 
little  about  horses,  and  I  felt  cer- 
tain that  there  had  been  foul  play 
here.  I  could  have  sworn  that 
a  pick  had  been  run  into  the 
flesh  under  the  knee,  and  I  knew 
that  the  animal  was  useless  in- 
deed now.  I  could  not  prove  the 
deed,  of  course,  but  I  felt  almost  as 
confident  of  it  then  as  I  did  four 
hours  afterwards,  when  I  could 
feel  certain  wJio  had  done  it. 

'You'll  have  to  stay  here  till 
morning,  sir,'  the  landlord  said. 
'  We'll  make  you  as  comfortable  as 
possible.' 

'  Impossible,'  I  answered,  think- 
ing a  hundred  thoughts  at  once. 

'But  isn't  it  a  case  of  neces- 
sity, sir  ?  There's  no  other  con- 
veyance in  the  place.* 

'  No  horse !'  I  exclaimed,  know- 
ing I  could  not  for  a  moment 


entertain  the    proposal    of  stay- 
ing. 

'None  at  all,  except  my  own. 
pony,  sir.  I  couldn't  jwssibly  let 
you  have  him,  because  he's  got 
to  carry  me  twenty  miles,  as  soon 
as  it's  daylight,  to  spend  Christ- 
mas day  with  my  old  father.' 

'  Have  none  of  you  a  horse 
here  ?'  I  asked,  appealing,  in  des- 
peration, to  the  miners.  *I  will 
pay  you  anything  you  like  to  ask 
me  for  the  use  of  one  to-night.' 

No ;  no  one  had  a  horse  at 
my  disposal,  or  at  his  own  either ; 
and  they  could  but  join  in  mine 
host's  x)ersuasion8  to  me  to  sleep 
at  the  Miners'  Arms.  'Even  if 
the  horse  is  incapable  in  the 
morning,  sir,'  they  said,  'and 
you've  still  to  walk,  it  '11  be  better 
in  the  daylight  than  now  in  the 
dark.  There'll  be  plenty  of  snow 
directly,  and  it's  likely  to  be  a. 
frightful  night.' 

Not  for  one  moment,  though, 
did  I  hesitate  when  I  thought  of 
Annie;  of  the  anxious  night  she 
would  spend  waiting  for  and 
vainly  expecting  me;  of  the  dreary 
dawning  of  the  Christmas  morn- 
ing for  her  if  I  did  not  keep  my 
promise.  True,  I  could  not  be 
home  at  midnight  to  let  in  the 
Christmas  for  her  as  I  had  pro- 
mised ;  but  the  delay  was  not  my 
own  fault,  and  at  least  I  might 
let  it  in  for  her  at  dawn,  and 
prevent  it  breaking  sadly  and 
drearily  for  my  wife.  I  never  yet 
had  shrunk  from  a  fifteen  miles' 
walk,  even  in  the  dark ;  so  I  said 
good-night  to  the  miners  with  a 
laugh,  which  was  intended  ta 
prevent  their  laughing  at  what 
they  evidently  thought  a  Quix- 
otic intention,  and  started  briskly, 
while  they  called  a  '  Good-night, 
sir,'  cheerily  after  me. 

On  and  on  I  went,  thinking 
busily,  as  one  naturally  does  on 
a  long  solitary  walk.  But  pre- 
sently the    snow  began  to  fall; 
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-and,  tbongh  it  was  but  slight  at 
first,  the  quiet,  pleasant  thoughts, 
were  soon  dispersed;  and  so  I 
sang  aloud  for  company,  shouting 
lustily  to  keep  myself  warm  as 
well  as  cheerful.  And,  when  I 
was  tired  of  that,  I  whistled  old 
.familiar  airs,  and  improvised  ec- 
centric variations.  Anything  to 
shorten  the  long,  long  stretch  of 
whitening  highway;  anything  to 
deaden  the  cutting,  piercing  blast 
of  the  night  wind. 

I  should  think  I  had  gone  a 
couple  of  miles  when  I  heard  foot- 
steps on  the  road  behind  me.  My 
fixst  impulse  was  to  turn  and  wait 
for  the  society  of  any  traveller  who 
might  be  journeying  on  my  way ; 
but  my  second  was  to  quicken 
my  steps  with  a  nameless  fear. 
This  impulse  I  followed  resolutely 
yet  blindly;  but  as  I  hastened 
on,  the  steps  behind  me  hastened 
too. 

No  house  or  human  being  was 
there  within  sight  or  earshot.  I 
had  valuable  property  about  me, 
and  not  even  a  stick  in  my  hand. 
I  saw  what  a  random  fool  I  had 
been  in  starting  at  all  from  the 
Miners'  Arms  to-night.  I  saw  it 
all,  with  a  fash  of  pain  and  de- 
spair, as  the  steps  behind  steadily 
gained  upon  me.  I  hurried  on, 
trying  to  believe  I  only  did  so 
because  of  my  promise  to  Annie ; 
but  I  knew  it  was  really  fear 
which  quickened  my  breath  and 
my  footsteps,  though  fear  was  not 
a  usual  sensation  with  me.  The 
tread  behind  quickened  as  mine 
quickened;  and  presently  two  men 
overtook  me,  one  joining  me  on 
either  side.  Their  faces  were 
covered  with  black  crape,  and 
each  carried  a  stout  stick  in  his 
hand.  When  the  first  accosted 
me  with  a  slow  impertinence,  I 
recognised  the  voice  of  that  mem- 
ber of  the  club  who  had  most  of 
all  exerted  himself  to  entertain 
me  at  the  Miners'  Arms,  and  who 


had  offered  to  give  up  his  lot  when 
he  became  the  lucky  winner  of  the 
watch.  My  ear  is  quick  to  recog- 
nise voices,  rarely  deceiving  me, 
and  the  voice  of  this  man  was 
peculiar.  Before  his  insolent  speech 
was  ended,  the  second  man  broke 
in,  and  I  felt  I  could  detect  the 
voice  of  the  ostler  who  had  told 
me  of  the  lameness  of  my  horse. 

'CJome,  shut  up!'  he  said. 
'  What's  the  use  of  talking  to  him  ? 
He's  only  got  to  hand  over  the 
watches;  we  want  nothing  more 
of  him.' 

'  That's  it,'  said  the  first  man, 
readily.  '  You  see  what  we  want,' 
he  added,  addressing  me  threaten- 
ingly ;  '  so  be  quick  about  it.' 

I  saw  one  thing  plainly  enough. 
It  would  be  of  no  use  for  me  to  feign 
ignorance  of  what  they  meant,  so  I 
simply  asked  them  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  the  watches.  A 
stupid  question  enough;  but  I 
caught  at  any  delay,  as  I  walked 
on,  unprotected,  between  the  two 
strong,  roughly-clad  miners,  with 
their  masked  faces  and  their  stout 
sticks. 

'  It's  no  use  for  you  to  quibble 
over  what  we  say,'  the  fijst  man 
put  in,  quickly;  'it  only  wastes 
time,  and  we  don't  care  to  spend 
much  in  this  climate.  You've  no- 
thing to  do  but  pass  us  over  those 
watches  you  brought  from,  the 
public,  and  your  own  watch  and 
chain ;  we  happen  to  know  they're 
worth  having.  Come,  do  it :  at 
once,  or  it'll  be  the  worse  for  you.' 

'  I  wonder  whether  you  under- 
stand that  the  descriptions  and 
numbers  are  all  taken  ?'  I  said,  as 
easily  as  I  could,  just  still  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time;  'and  I 
wonder  whether  you  understand 
that  the  police  will  be  at  once  on 
the  track  of  the  thieves  ?  You'll 
wish  the  watches  anywhere  then 
but  on  your  persons,  I'm  think- 
ing. 

I  believe  I  said  it  as  coolly  as 
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any  one  could,  nnder  the  circmn- 
BtcuQces ;  but  I  could  Bee  that  the 
men  were  little  impressed  by  the 
import  of  my  words. 

'Well  settle  all  that  between 
ourselves/  the  ostler  said,  with  a 
grating  chuckle ;  '  and  as  you  don't 
seem  inclined  to  hand  that  there 
box  oyer  peaceably,  we'll  just  help 
ourselyes.    Go  ah^,  mate/ 

*  Come,  look  here,  you  fellows,' 
I  began,  with  a  sudden  attempt  at 
cool  defiance,  '1  know  you  both 
well  enough,  and  can  swear  to  you 
before  any  judge  in  England. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  your 
wisest  plan  to  go  off  before  you've 
seven  years'  transportation  to  look 
forward  to  ?' 

'Leave  those  little  personal 
affairs  for  us  to  settle,'  sneered  the 
miner;  'we'll  look  after  ourselves 
when  we  leave  you  to-night.  Come, 
look  sharp,  that  we  ain't  tempted 
to  make  your  swearing  to  us  rather 
harder  than  you  could  wish.  Don't 
ye  see  that  we're  two  of  us,  each 
with  twice  your  strength,  and 
there's  no  help  within  a  couple  of 
miles.' 

'  Now  then,  mate,  stop  this  ri- 
diculous dawdUng,'  put  in  the 
other  man,  sullenly.  '  I  won't 
wait  a  minute  longer  dawdling 
here  in  the  cold.  As  he  won't 
hand  the  things  out  without  any 
fuss,  we'll  do  it  all  for  him,  and 
do  it  sharp.  Tie  up  his  mouth 
with  the  handkercher,  and  pass 
me  the  cord.' 

My  mouth  was  gagged  in  an  in- 
stant,  as  it  seemed  to  me;  and^ 
while  I  fought  frantically  at  the 
ruffians,  they  seized  my  wrists, 
and  bound  them  round  and  round 
with  thin  cord,  piercing  the  flesh 
until  the  blood  came. 

'  I've  got  'em  safe  enough,  and 
I'll  tie  'em  so,'  muttered  one  fellow, 
with  a  jeering  laugh,  while  the 
other  had«  his  great  ugly  hands 
tight  on  the  breast  of  my  coat. 
'  Hold  hard  one  moment.' 


Just  as  the  man  spoke,  and  tied 
the  first  link  in  the  cord,  there 
came  towards  us  slowly,  from 
the  hedge  on  our  right,  a  great 
black  mastiff,  his  shaggy  head 
raised,  and  his  sharp  grey  eyes 
shining  in  the  dim,  weird  gloom 
of  the  snowy  night.  He  hesitated 
a  moment  before  he  reached  us; 
then,  with  the  shrill  bark  with 
which  a  mastiff  generally  prepares 
himself  for  an  attack, 'he  rushed 
upon  the  fellow  who  was  holding 
me,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
throwing  him  down  upon  his  back, 
stood  with  his  forepaws  on  his 
neck  and  chest  Shall  I  ever  forget 
the  man's  abject,  craven  fear,  as 
the  dog's  fierce  eyes  met  his  so 
closely ;  as  the  dog's  white  fangs 
gleamed  between  his  drawn  lips, 
and  his  angry,  panting  breath  rose 
and  fell  upon  the  man's  own  ghastly 
cheek  ?' 

'  Call  your  bloodhound  off,'  cried 
the  other  man,  drawing  back  from 
me  in  terror. 

Of  course  I  saw  it  was  best  that 
they  should  think,  as  they  na- 
turally would,  that  the  dog  was 
mine ;  so  I  answered,  with  a  light, 
satirical  laugh,  'You  don't  know 
much  of  mastiffs  if  you  think  that 
such  a  one  as  that  would  let  his 
master  be  waylaid.  With  a  word, 
I  can  bave  you  sprawling '  there 
beside  your  rascally  companion.' 

I  spoke  it  confidently  enough, 
feeling  that  both  my  life  and  pro- 
perty were  safe ;  but  I  could  not 
help  hoping  he  would  not  force 
me  to  prove  my  words. 

'  Call  him  off,'  he  cried  again, 
shivering  as  he  looked  at  the  dog, 
who — evidently  and  unmistakably 
ready  to  spring  to  the  assault  in  a 
moment,  as  only  a  mastiff  can — 
watched  every  movement  of  one 
man,  while  he  held  the  other,  his 
great  shaggy-haired  chest  heaving 
quickly, 

'  You'd  be  safer,  you  and  your 
cursed  accomplice,  if  you  were  ten 
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miles  away  now/  I  said,  almost 
jaimtily. 

*Now  then,  sir,  take  him  off,' 
the  man  answered,  suddenly  affect- 
ing a  jocnnd  innocence.  '  We  were 
only  frightening  you,  to  test  your 
pluck.  I  wonder  you  didn't  im- 
derstand  that  from  the  first  Take 
your  dog  on,  please,  and  let  us 
get  back ;  we'ye  been  long  enough 
over  a  joke.' 

Seeing  that  the  man's  fear  was 
most  thosough  and  unfeigned,  I 
looked  the  dog  steadily  and  kindly 
in  the  face,  and  whistled.  I  knew 
that  it  was  such  a  whistle  as  my 
own  dogs  Tised  to  understand  and 
answer  to  in  the  old  days ;  but  I  was 
not  without  a  sickening  fear  that 
the  animal,  knowing  me  a  stranger, 
would  ignore  my  call,  and  so  per- 
haps make  his  rescue  of  no  effect. 
Slowly  he  shook  his  great  black 
head  and  shaggy  breast,  raised  his 
forefeet  deliberately  one  at  a  time, 
and  turned  to  join  me.  The  man 
on  whom  he  had  been  standing 
still  lay  prostrate  in  the  snow,  too 
much  terrified  to  attempt  to  rise 
while  the  animal  was  near. 

'  Good  dog !'  Noble  feUow !  I 
whispered,  in  the  low,  caressing 
tone  which  I  knew  that  dogs  were 
keen  to  understand,  and  quick  to 
appreciate.  He  looked  up  into  my 
&oe  with  as  much  of  an  answer  in 
his  eyes  as  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
old  Cayourite's,  and  then  walked 
on  beside  me,  so  close  beside  me 
that  I  could  feel  his  soft  hair 
touch  my  hand.  Silently  and 
watchfully  he  walked,  his  step  ut- 
terly noiseless  on  the  fsist-deepen- 
ing  snow. 

Fast-deepening,  indeed !  Every 
moment  it  fell  thicker  and  thicker. 
Each  moment  it  lay  deeper  and 
deeper  under  my  tired  feet — for  I 
wu  tired  already,  as  I  never  re- 
membered to  have  been  before  after 
only  a  three-miles'  walk.  Only 
three  miles  even  yet,  and  twelve 
to  come.    I  threw  away  the  match 


I  had  lighted  to  enable  me  to 
read  the  figures  on  the  milestone, 
and  started  again  on  my  toil- 
some way,  dazzled  almost  by  the 
white  expanse  of  deepening  snow, 
and  wishing  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  had  been  an  habitual  smoker, 
and  had  a  pipe  with  me  now.  Be- 
fore I  had  gone  another  mile,  the 
aspect  of  the  weather  had  com- 
pletely changed.  A  fierce  gale  set 
in  from  the  south-east,  driving 
clouds  of  snow  before  it;  and 
through  this  I  fought  on,  until  it 
seemed  to  me  I  must  have  been 
battling  so  a  whole  night.  Yet, 
probably,  it  was  not  more  than 
an  hour,  and  I  had  made  no  pro- 
gress worth  si)eaking  of,  though 
little  strength  seemed  left  to  me. 
I  could  not  look  up  now,  as  I 
pressed  on  against  a  wind  that 
literally  seemed  to  scream  as  it 
passed  me,  and  drifted  the  snow  in 
heaps  against  the  gates  and  hedges. 
Did  I  ever  remember  such  a  sud- 
den, blinding  snow-storm  as  this  in 
my  life  before  ?  Never.  I  plimged 
my  hands  deep  into  my  pockets  to 
warm  them;  but,  even  in  their 
thick  driving-gloves,  they  were  be- 
numbed and  helpless.  My  strength 
and  spirit  were  failing.  Nine  or 
ten  miles  to  walk  even  yet  before 
home  was  reached ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  I  could  not  make  any  way, 
fighting  on  in  the  teeth  of  the 
furious  wind.  I  felt  that  long  be- 
fore those  nine  or  ten  miles  were 
travelled,  the  road  would  be  im- 
passable, and  my  strength  ex- 
hausted. Faster  and  thicker  the 
snow  fell  now,  and  weaker  grew  my 
efforts,  as  I  struggled  on  through 
it,  the  strong  wind  drifting  it  so 
that  at  times  I  stumbled  up  to 
my  knees;  and  the  gale  rose, 
and  the  snow  fell  fetster  every 
minute.  Another  hour's  painful 
effort  The  glaring  white  lay  all 
around  me,  unbroken  by  a  single 
track,  and  my  sight  was  growing 
dim  and  confused;  still  I  fought 
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on  against  the  killing  blast  of  the 
gale.  Now  and  then  it  blew  me 
completely  down;  but  1  always 
<;ould  regain  my  footing,  and  al- 
ways the  dog  waited  for  me. 

'  Little  use,  I  fear,  old  fellow/  I 
said,  thankful  to  hear  the  sound 
of  my  own  voice,  and  resting  my 
hand  on  his  soft,  warm  head ; '  it  is 
only  to  give  it  all  up  a  little  farther 
on.     Good,  helpful  fellow.' 

On  and  on,  and  still  no  house  in 
all  the  wide  expanse.  My  pace 
had  slackened  to  a  crawl,  and  all 
hope  of  reaching  home  was  gra- 
-dually  dying  within  me.  I  knew 
well  what  fate  awaited  me  unless 
I  could  reach  a  human  habitation 
soon.  I  knew  that  the  fatal  temp- 
tation to  sleep  was  creeping  over 
me,  and  I  feared  I  had  not  strength 
to  battle  with  it  and  save  my  life. 
Only  a  little  further,  and  my 
perished  limbs  would  have  done 
all  that  they  could  do. 

Starved,  benumbed,  and  sleepy, 
1  struggled  on  in  the  teeth  of  the 
storm,  my  eyes  blinded,  my  steps 
clogged,  and  always  growing  upon 
me  that  irresistible  longing  to 
sleep,  against  which  I  fought  with 
every  power  of  mind  and  body, 
^metimes  I  fancied  I  heard  wheels 
rapidly  overtaking  me,  and  I  would 
stop  in  sudden  hope;  but  a  mo- 
ment served  to  show  me  it  was 
only  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  wind, 
and  that  no  wheels  could  have 
been  heard,  even  if  they  could  have 
travelled,  on  the  deep  snow.  My 
hands  were  now  dead  to  all  feel- 
ing ;  I  could  not  distinguish  what 
I  touched  when  I  laid  my  fingers 
on  the  dog  beside  me.  My  sight, 
ixx),  was  surely  going.  I  saw  the 
faithful  mastiff  only  as  a  dim  blot 
upon  the  dazzling  white.  I  began 
to  fancy  that,  though  I  could  see 
no  house  in  all  the  wide  expanse 
of  glaring  snow,  there  might  be 
one  even  close  to  me,  which  I 
should  pass  unknowingly;  and 
then  a  great  babyish  longing  came 


over  me  to  cry — to  cry,  with  the 
icicles  thick  upon  my  eyes ! 

And  now  all  my  strength  was 
exhausted,  and  without  knowing 
at  all  how  far  I  still  was  from 
home,  I  knew  that  the  end  of  my 
walk  was  come.  Under  some  shel- 
tering bank,  perhaps,  where  the 
snow  was  deep  and  soft,  I  would 
rest  I  was  worn  out,  and  must 
sleep;  the  desire  was  irresistible 
and  overwhelming. 

Somebody  was  waiting  at  home 
for  me — I  knew  that,  vaguely  and 
dreamily — at  home — a  long  way 
off.     "  I'll  go  presently — when  I've 
rested.     Good  dog!     Good,  faith- 
ful fellow  I    You  want  rest,  too." 
Beside     a    roadside    gate,    half- 
buried  in  the  snow,  I  fell.     I  felt 
all  the  pain  and  anxiety  going 
from  me,  as  I  lay  helpless  and 
motionless  in  the  snow;   and  I 
yielded  at  once  to  the  fatal  temp- 
tation to  sleep,  which  I  had  re- 
sisted as  long  as  I  had  power  to 
do  so.     The  dog,  which  had  until 
that  moment  kept  close  beside  me, 
ran  at  the  gate  and  leaped  it,  while 
I  watched  him  sleepily,  sorry  he 
should  leave  me,  yet  powerless  to 
entice  him  back.     There  was  a 
low,  distant  singing  in  my  ears, 
growing    more    and    more    con- 
fused.    My  eyes  were  closed  and 
the    snow-flakes  /covering    them, 
when,  with  an  eager  bark,  the  dog 
put  his  head  through  the  bars  of 
the  wide  gate  (scattering,  as  he 
did  so,  the  snow  that  lay  deep 
on  them),  and  pulled  at  my  coat, 
shaking  it  hastily  and  impatiently. 
I  was  only  dreamily  conscious  of 
his  motive;  and  it  was  more  to 
avoid  the  worrying  than  to  obey 
him,  that  I  rose  with  one  last  effort, 
climbed  the  gate,  and  tottered  on 
beside    my  guide.     And  now   I 
seemed  to  crawl  through,  as  well 
as  over,  the  snow  that  had  drifted 
here  deeper  than  out  in  the  high- 
way ;  and  for  the  last  time  I  battled 
fiercely    and   determinately  with 
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the  lethargy  which  held  me.  Was 
my  faithful  dumb  guide  leading 
me  to  human  help?  I  prayed 
aloud  as  I  stumbled  on,  that  it 
might  be  so — ^prayed  while  I  could 
feel  that  the  power  was  still  mine, 
knowing  it  would  soon  desert  me ; 
but  I  fancy  there  was  little  sound 
from  my  stiff  lips. 

'  Is  help  near,  good  dog,  strong, 
faithful  fellow?  No;  all  white 
and  desolate.  White  fields — ^with 
just  faint  signs — of  where — the 
hedge-rows  run.  What  a  wide — 
solitary — place  —  to  die.  Good 
dog!  Brave  friend! — leading  me 
to  —  help — and — and — rescue. — 
How  it  all  swims  and  trembles — 

the — great — wide — white ' 

«        ♦        «        «         « 


My  poor  brother  is  sleeping  like 
an  infant.  There  lingers  not,  in 
this  sleep,  even  a  shadow  of  suffer- 
ing on  the  dear,  worn  face.  I 
kneel  beside  him,  keeping  my 
Christmas  Yigil.  Midnight  has 
passed  four  hours;  but  I  cannot 
weary  of  my  prayers  to-night,  feel- 
ing so  grateful  for  my  brother's 
ease,  feeling  so  deeply  in  my  own 
calm  heart  the  peace  and  promise 
of  the  Christmas  morning.  I  can 
hear  no  longer  the  crying  of  the 
night  wind,  as  it  diiyes  the  snow 
before  it  against  my  windows. 
The  fury  of  the  storm  has  worn 
itself  out  Through  all  my  eighty 
years  I  cannot  remember  such  a 
sadden  and  terrific  gale  before.  I 
wonder  how  long  this  comparative 
calm  will  last.  Hark!  It  is 
broken  already  by  a  strange  sound 
without,  a  sound  I  cannot  under- 
stand. Is  it  the  quick,  eager  bark 
of  a  dog?  No ;  it  is  a  human  cry 
far  help.  No;  what  is  it?  I 
open  the  window  for  a  moment, 
and  distinguish  only  a  faint  rub- 
bing or  scraping  against  the  cot- 
tage door.    Something,  surely,  is 
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wanted ;  some  help,  perhaps,  which 
Our  Lady,  in  her  infinite  pity,  will 
allow  me  to  give  in  her  name. 

I  close  our  bedroom-door  softly, 
and  pass  down  the  narrow  stairs 
as  quickly  as  I  can  in  my  lameness 
and  my  feeble  old  age.  Without 
waiting  for  a  light,  I  open  the 
outer  door,  and  there,  in'  the  light 
which  the  snow  gives,  I  see  a  man 
lying  alone  and  dead  upon  the 
threshold.  Dead,  I  tbink  in  my 
first  glance ;  but  when  I  raise  him 
with  care  and  tenderness — a  sob 
of  pain  rushing  up  from  my  heart 
at  sight  of  him — and  take  him 
into  the  fireless,  cheerless  kitchen, 
he  opens  his  eyes  and  gazes  round 
him  in  vacant  bewilderment. 

'  Stop  1'  he  says,  in  a  broken, 
eager  whisper.    '  Where's  the  dog  ?' 

I  had  looked  round  searchingly 
while  the  door  was  open,  wonder- 
ing whether  the  man  lying  there  in 
the  snow  had  been  alone,  and  so  I 
knew  there  had  been  no  dog  with 
him.  I  see  that  his  mind  is  wan- 
dering, so  I  only  tell  him,  sooth- 
ingly, that  the  dog  is  all  right. 

'Let  him  in,'  he  says,  moving 
back  to  the  door  with  a  piteous 
smile.  '  Is  he  your  dog  ?  He  has 
been  very  good  to  me.' 

I  turn  aside  the  question.  I  can- 
not tell  him  we  have  no  dog,  nor  that 
there  is  no  other  house  near  here, 
for  it  would  betray  the  alienation  of 
his  mind.  I  open  the  door  just  to 
satisfy  him,  and  he,  still  supported 
by  my  arm,  looks  with  me  out 
into  the  silence.  We  can  see  dis- 
tinctly all  over  the  white  field  that 
surrounds  my  cottage,  but  no  dog 
is  there.  I  close  the  door  hastily, 
just  as  my  visitor  loses  all  power 
and  consciousness.  Old  as  I  am,  I 
can  carry  him  up  the  stairs.  He 
is  but  a  slight  young  fellow,  with 
a  delicate,  handsome  face,  which 
has  a  certain  courage  about  it,  but 
is  pale  with  a  ghastly  pallor.  I 
have  seen  many  men  rescued  after 
being  lost  in  the  snow ;  but  it  seems 
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to  me  that  I  hare  neyer  seen  one 
80  near  death  as  this. 

His  clothes  are  frozen ;  his  fin- 
gers are  stiff  and  shrnnken,  with 
no  sensation  in  them  at  all,  and 
his  eyes  are  fearfully  bloodshot. 
I  carry  him  to  our  room,  and  un- 
dress  him ;  then  I  take  my  brother 
— ^wide  awake  now,  and  troubled 
that  he  cannot  help  me — out  of 
bed,  and  lay  the  poor  unconscious 
gentleman    in    his    warm    place. 
There  is  but  slight  chance  of  my 
being  able  to  saye  his  life;  but 
that  chance  must  be  tried  to  the 
uttermost.      I  take    my  brother 
down  in  a  blanket  to  the  old  couch 
on  the  kitchen  hearth ;  then  I  pile 
dry  sticks  in  the  grate,  and  soon 
have  a  cheerful,  crackling  fire  to 
help  me,  and  to  comfort  him.   Then 
I  go  upstairs  again  to  my  inyalid, 
and,  taking  one  hand  or  foot  at  a 
time  out  of  the  bed,  I  chafe  it 
with  the  snow  I  haye  brought  in 
a  bowl.    As  soon  as  the  fire  is 
ready,  and  I  have  prepared  it,  I 
dose  him,  still  unconscious,  with 
a  cup  of  hot  mint  tea. 

He  has  been  in  bed  almost  an 
hour  when  he  wakes  to  conscious- 
ness, and  starts  up  with  a  won- 
dering, agonised  look  into  my  face. 

'Where  am  I?*  he  stammers. 
'  Have  I  been  to  let  in  the  Christ- 
mas?' 

I  feel  that  the  words  are  still 
the  delirious  wanderings  of  a  sick 
man,  so  I  only  soothe  him  as  best 
I  may,  and  tempt  him  to  another 
cup  of  the  strong,  hot  tea.  He  rises, 
with  sudden,  feyerish  strength, 
and  gropes  for  his  clothes. 

'  I  must  go  on  at  once,'  he  says, 
speaking  almost  clearly.  '  Thank 
you,  but  I  miMt  go  on  now,  home. 
The  anxiety  will  kill  my  wife.  Has 
the  day  dawned  ?' 

'Not  yet.  It  will  not  be  day- 
light for  three  hours  yet ;  but  the 
storm  has  ceased.' 

'Thank  God!  I  shall  be  in 
time.' 


No  need  to  tell  of  my  useless 
persuasions,  entreaties,  commands, 
repeated  again  and  again.    They 
are  of  no  ayail.    Every  plea  I  urge 
is  turned  aside,  every  argument 
is  disregarded,  every  persuasion 
fiEdls  unheeded  on  his  ear.     As 
long  as  I  can  I  keep  him,  and  it 
is  almost  by  force ;  but  my  weak 
old  will  is  conquered  by  his  stead- 
fastness of   purpose,   and  I  am 
obliged    to    let    him    rise    and 
dress.    He  would  put  on  his  own 
soaked  and  frozen  clothes — which 
I  have  hung  before  the  fire  and 
the  steam   from  which  fills  the 
kitchen — but  in  this  matter  it  is  I 
who  conquer.     Clad  in  my  best 
clothes,  I  let  him  go  at  last     Gkxl 
pardon  me  if  I  have  not  done  what 
I  can  to  keep  him.    I  have  tried 
and  failed ;  and  I  begin  to  think 
there  may  be  some  urgent  reason 
for  his  going  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand.   I  follow  him  to  see  him 
on  his  way.   The  snow  still  makes 
it  light  about  us,  and  he  will  not 
take  a  lantern.     As  I  make  my 
way  across  the  field,  with  immense 
difficulty,  I  pray  ceaselessly  that 
he  may  not  be  hastening  to  his 
death ;  and  once  more  I  appeal  to 
him  before  we  separate ;  miserable 
when  I  listen  to  his  broken  words 
of  thanks,  and  wishing  with  all 
my  heart  that  I  was  not  too  old 
and  lame  to  take  him  to  his  jour- 
ney's end,  to  the  home  where  I 
know  there  must  be  a  young  wife 
dearly  loved.    A  moment  after  he 
has  left  me  standing  at  the  gate, 
he  hesitates.      I   see  a  pleased, 
slow  smile  come  into  his  face,  which 
is  only  half  turned  from  me ;  then 
he  stoops,  and  moves  his  weak 
hands,  softly  and  slowly,  with  an 
odd  movement  which  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, almost  as  if — the  idea, 
though  unnatural,  will  come  into 
my  head  as  I  watch  him — almost 
as  if  he  were  caressing  a  large 
dog.     The  fancy  is  born,  perhaps, 
of  his  delirium,  and  it  vanishes 
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while  my  weak,  dim  eyes  follow 
him  into  the  white  gloom  of  the 
night.  The  furionB,  crying  wind 
is  resting  now,  but  the  whole 
oonntry  is  covered  with  the  dan- 
gerous, drifted  snow.  I  go  back 
into  the  house,  too  anxious  to 
think  of  going  to  bed  myself,  too 
much  troubled  to  be  at  rest  save 

as  I  tell  my  beads. 

«         •        «        *        ♦ 


I  had  never  in  my  life  spent 
such  a  lonely  eyening  before.  I 
think  I  never  felt  so  unaccount- 
ably depressed;  yet  I  knew  it 
would  not  last  long,  because 
George  had  promised  to  be  home 
with  me  at  midnight,  and  he  had 
never  broken  his  promise  to  me  once 
since  we  had  known  each  other 
first  This  expectation  took  mo 
on  through  the  long  hours  which 
he  and .  I  ought  to  have  been 
spending  cheerfully  and  merrily 
together.  I  went  downstairs  to 
bid  our  men  good-night,  and  wish 
them  'A  meny  Christmas,'  as 
they  dispersed  after  their  gay 
evening;  then  I  hurried  back 
gladly  to  the  sitting-room,  stirred 
the  fire,  re-arranged  the  coffee- 
cups,  and  put  Greorge's  slippers 
exactly  in  the  right  place  for  him, 
for  midnight  was  striking  from 
twenty  clocks  at  once — as  every 
hour  does  on  Our  premises — and 
he  would  be  home  directly  now. 
I  sent  the  servants  to  bed.  No 
one  should  let  in  the  Christmas 
until  George  brought  it,  though 
we  had  always  done  it  before 
while  the  clocks  were  striking 
and  the  church  bells  ringing.  The 
bells  were  ringing  now,  of  course, 
yet  I  could  not  hear  them  for  the 
terrible  wind  that  shrieked  about 
the  house,  and  scattered  wildly 
and  weirdly  the  snow  that  was 
Mling  so  fast  It  was  no  use 
my  listening  for  his  step-— I  knew 


he  would  leave  his  horse  and  gig 
at  the  livery-stables  and  walk  up 
the  street — ^yet  I  did  listen  with 
every  power  I  possessed,  as  I  sat 
waiting  there  alone — did  listen  for 
a  footfall  which  must  be  sound- 
less on  the  rapidly  deepening 
snow. 

Could  George  break  his  promise 
to  me  ?  One  o'clock !  •  I  cannot 
bear  one  o'clock.  I  think  it  is 
the  loneliest  hour  of  all  the 
night  It  terrifies  me  to  hear  the 
solitary  stroke  from  the  clocks 
below,  even  when  George  is  with 
me  in  the  night.  Now  it  struck 
me  like  a  great  throb  of  pain. 
Could  George  break  his  promise 
to  me  ?  That  was  still  my  doubt 
and  cry,  because  it  was  better  to 
think  that  than  that  any  accident 
could  have  happened  to  detain 
him.  I  opened  the  shutters  once, 
but  the  street  was  so  white  and 
solitary,  and' the  wind  rushed  by 
with  such  a  shriek  of  distress,  that 
I  dared  not  do  it  again.  I  crept 
close  to  the  fire  which  burned 
half  way  up  the  chinmey,  yet  I 
shivered  as  if  I. had  been  out  in 
the  wind  and  snow. 

Two  o'clock  1  And  still  I  lis- 
tened for  a  footstep,  though  the 
snow  was  deep  enough  now  to 
deaden  the  tramp  of  a  thousand 
men.  Now  and  then  I  fancied  I 
heard  wheels  pass,  but  it  could  only 
have  been  the  raging  and  roaring 
of  the  terrible  night  wind  out- 
side the  shuttered  windows.  Ah! 
what  a  weary,  weary  thing  it  is 
to  listen  for  a  step  one  cannot 
hear ! 

Three  o'clock ! 

But  when  I  try  to  recall  the 
hours  as  they  {yassed,  my  very 
heart-beats  cease.  The  anguish 
of  that  night  I  know  will  live 
through  all  my  life — the  long, 
vain,  helpless  watching.  I  knew 
that  nothing  which  I  could  have 
been  suffering  then  with  George 
would  have  been  so  hard  for  me 
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to  bear  as  this  was.  I  wished  I 
had  kept  one  of  the  servants  up, 
but  I  shrank  from  calling  her. 
I  h&d  sent  them  to  bed  in  the 
fall  expectation  of  my  husband 
coming  directly  after  they  had 
left  me;  and  now  I  could  not 
summon  them — partly  because  I 
dreaded  to  see  or  hear  their  fear, 
partly  because  I  dreaded  letting 
them  see  mine.  The  storm  had 
lulled  before  the  dawn  drew  near, 
and  then  I  sat  and  waited  in  the 
silence,  thinking  that  moro  un- 
bearable than  the  rolling  of  the 
savage  wind  had  been.  I  could 
call  the  servants  up  now,  and 
go  myself  to  find  George,  foi  the 
dawn  had  come  at  last.  I  knew 
that  I  looked  worn  and  white,  as 
if  I  had  been  ill  ibr  months, 
and  that  they  were  frightened  by 
my  looks  when  they  saw  me.  If 
they  had  told  me  I  was  dying  I 
should  not  have  felt  surprised, 
but  I  must  die  there  where  he 
was.  I  never  thought  of  his 
broken  promise  now.  I  knew 
that  something  terrible  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  and  I  could  not 
breathe  longer  in  the  doubt  and 
suspense.  Surely  I  could  start  now. 
I  tried  to  open  the  shutters,  but 
my  fingers  trembled  so  helplessly 
that  I  hurt  them  in  the  bolt, 
though  I  could  not  draw  it 
Just  as  I  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  Iwent  out  upon  the  stairs,  I 
heard  a  slow  ring  at  the  hall-door 
bell.  Not  George's  ring;  yet 
never  for  a  moment  did  I  doubt 
that  I  should  see  him  first  when 
I  opened  the  door.  My  fingers 
did  not  tremble  now.  I  could 
draw  back^'the  heavy  bolts,  and 
unfasten  the  chain.  The  faces 
in  the  street  would  be  bright  and 
fresh — full  of  happiness  to  be- 
gin the  Christmas  Day  —  what 
would  George  think  df  mine  when 
he  met  it?  The  door  was  wide 
open;  the  chill,  grey  light  crept 
into  the  hall;  and  in  an  instant 


I  forgot  my  own  pale  face.  One 
look  at  my  husband  had  chased 
everything  else  from  my  head. 
Deathly,  ghastfully  white,  he  stood 
propped  against  the  doorway, 
gazing  at  me  vacantly  and  wist- 
fully. His  clothes — which  looked 
all  different  from  what  I  had  ever 
seen  them  look  before  —  hung 
about  him,  torn  and  frozen  and 
bloodstained;  his  head  and  one 
foot  were  bare;  his  hands  — 
groping  feebly  towards  me — were 
grey  and  wrinkled.  I  put  my 
arms  round  him  in  sudden  terror. 
I  tliink  I  felt  that  he  was  going 
from  me.  And  what  did  it  sig- 
nify whose  eyes  could  see  us  ? 

•  George,  George,  my  love,*  I 
whispered,  as  I  almost  carried 
him  in — for  my  strength  seemed 
to  grow  tenfold  when  I  saw  his 
weakness  — '  Home  at  last'  I 
could  not  utter  one  word  of  ques- 
tioning, far  less  of  doubt;  could 
only  try  to  cheer  him,  and  bring 
some  look  wliich  I  should  recog- 
nise into  the  wandering  eyes. 
'  Home  at  last,  dear  George ;  and 
I've  a  beautiful  fire,  and  hot 
coffee,  and  chops;  but  I  think 
brandy  will  be  best  now — because 
you  are  so  —  so  cold  —  and  — 
and ' 

But  my  weak  attempt  broke 
down  here,  in  frightened  sobs  and 
kisses. 

'  A  happy  Christmas,  darling.' 
The  tone  was  so  unlike  my 
husband's  bright  and  cheerful 
tone  that  I  dare  neither  answer 
nor  look  up.  I  was  literally 
carrying  him  now  up  the  b'ghted 
stairs — I,  who  that  morning  would 
have  said  that  to  carry  him  one 
step  would  kill  me  I 

*  Don't  forget  the  dog,  Annie,* 
whispered  George,  slowly,  rising 
in  bed  to  speak  to  me  the  more 
earnestly.  '  Be  good  to  him,  and 
feed  him,  and  warm  him.' 

'  Yes,  dear,  I  said,  smiling  as- 
suringly  into  his  dim  eyes.     I  had 
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given  him  the  hot  brandy  and 
water,  and  was  waiting  anzioualy 
now  for  the  physician.  And  the 
<^hi">'"g  of  the  ChriBtmaa  hells 
went  on,  and  on,  and  on, 

'  He  has  aaved  my  life  three 
times,  Annie ;  from  Tohhers—from 
starvation — and  from— death  ia 
sleep.     Be  good  to  him,  dear.' 

*  Indeed,  indeed  I  wilL'  The 
wandering  eyes  were  a  little 
quieter  now. 

'  Home  now— in  time  to  bring 
in — the  Christmas  morning.  Yes, 
jnet  in  time.  A  happy  Christ- 
mas, darling.  Jost  in  time.  He 
eaved  me,  to  be  in  time.  A  happy 
— ^Did  I  say  it — Annie  ?* 

With  a  great  sob — a  sob  which 
made  me  ^ver  as  if  stmok  with 
death — he  fell  back  lifeless  on  the 
pillow. 

The  crocnses  are  blooming  in 
oor  windows  now,  and  Oeoige  is 
able  to  go  out  with  me  to  breathe 
the  fresh  spring  air,  and  watch  how 
the  woods  are  slowly  brightening 


into  green;  bnt  be  has  not  yet  lost 
the  traces  of  that  night's  snfFering, 
and  the  long  illness  that  followed. 
Ah !  what  a  time  that  was!  Night 
and  day  I  watched  him  figfating 
with  his  pain,  until  they  shat  the 
door  against  me,  and  I  conid  only 
suffer  with  him — O  how  keenly ! — 
in  my  thoughts.  When  they  let 
nie  go  to  him  at  last,  the  agony 
had  worn  itself  out,  and  in  the 
ntter  exhaustion  which  followed 
there  was  a  kind  of  rest.  I  laid 
onr  little  baby  boy  beside  him, 
and  saw  the  gentle,  happy  Emils 
upon  his  lips,  the  grateful  glad- 
ness in  Jiis  eyes;  then  I  let  the 
little  one  bo  carried  away,  and  I 
took  my  own  place  beside  my 
hosband— the  place  which  I  could 
never  bear  to  leave.  My  long 
fear  and  watohing  are  over  now ; 
I  can  recall  that  night  even  with 
gratitude;  but  Cieorge  never  speaks 
of  it  but  with  a  wondering  awe 
which  half  bewilders  me,  and 
which  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
understand. 
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SBOOND  JOURNEY. 


I  HAD  not  been  a  month  in 
Tilston,  when  a  second  chance 
presented  itself.  But  I  have  since 
fonnd  that  is  not  a  correct  way  of 
speaking :  for  it  is  you  who  pre- 
sent yourself  to  the  chances,  and 
not  the  chances  who  offer  them- 
selves to  you.  Life  would  be  too 
short  for  such  Micawber-like  wait- 
ing for  something  to  turn  up.  As 
a  matter,  of  course,  the  low  jesters 
and  jokers  of  the  mess  were  never 
tired  of  recurring  to  the  adven- 
ture ;  indeed,  the  poverty  of  topics 
of  conversation  in  this  daily  inter- 
course, made  it  a  welcome  godsend. 
The  iteration,  too,  of  the  name 
'  Ckslebs,'  or  '  Syllabubs,  as  some 
put  it,  considered  high-class  jest 
in  itself,  became  very  tedious.  I 
was  perfectly  unmoved,  and  looked 
out  eagerly  for  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  would  carry  out  my  che- 
rished views,  and,  as  the  phrase 
runs,  '  put  them  all  in  the  wrong 
box.'   This  came  very  soon. 

At  one  of  our  dinners  I  found 
myself  seated  beside  a  guest — a 
wiry  old  retired  officer,  who  was 
called  Colonel  Macallum.  I  found 
him  shy,  but  not  without  a  little 
dry  humour,  and  he  soon  became 
very  talkative.  I  found  out  that 
he  lived  in  the  place,  that  he  had 
one  daughter,  and  that  Mrs.  Mac- 
allum was  idive.  He  also  spoke 
of  'the  horses;'  that  one  had 
tripped  coming  along.  These  two 
elements,  an  only  child  and  a  pair 
of  horses,  seemed  to  fall  into  their 
places  in  a  glowing  and  richly 
coloured  picture,  though  the  fore- 
ground seemed  to  want  an  addi- 
tional figure.  That  figure  I  supplied 
with  an  imaginative  brush,  and 
put  myself  in.    In  short,  we  got 


on  so  pleasantly,  that  he  begged  of 
me  to  come  and  see  them ;  indeed, 
they  were  talking  of  giving  a  ball 
for  Minnie  in  a  week  or  two,  and 
a  'smart  young  fellow  like  me' 
might  be  of  great  use.  He  was 
sure  I  should  like  his  Minnie— (I 
was  even  more  sure).  He  could 
tell  me  there  were  few  girls  who 
would  be  so  deuoedly  well  off.  (I 
could  have  told  him  that  too.) 
Indeed  there  was  to  be  a  dinner- 
party to-morrow — and  he  didn't 
know  but  that — ^he  thought  he 
might — would  I  come,  in  short? 
I  met  his  advances  with  cordiality 
— and  agreed. 

Major  Phillips,  at  the  end  of  the 
night,  accosted  me  in  his  sneering 
way,  'Did  I  hear  old  Macallum 
asking  you  to  dine  ?' 

I  answered,  carelessly,  that '  he 
did.' 

'Was  it  endorsed  by  the  grey 
mare — the  superior  steed?' 

'I  don't  profess  to  understand 
your  stable  allusions,'  I  said. 

'  All  right,'  said  he.  '  I  hope 
you'll  find  yourself  at  the  manger, 
then.' 

This  was  a  poor  bit  of  spite  at 
not  finding  himself  invited.  But 
the  next  day,  about  noon,  the 
Colonel  presented  himself,  and 
with  great  embarrassment  begged 
my  pardon  for  his  stupidity.  That 
he  had  made  a  dreadful  mistake. 
The  table  for  the  dinner  party 
that  day  was  quite  full.  Mrs. 
Macallum  had  asked  a  gentleman, 
without  telling  him.  But  she 
hoped,  and  they  aU  hoped  that  I 
would  not  mind,  but  would  come 
up  in  the  evening.  This,  then,  was 
the  explanation  of  Phillips's  mys- 
terious 'grey  mare  and  superior 
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steed/  I  was  mnch  mortified, 
especially  as  Tie  would  know  it; 
bat  thinkiiig  of  a  caution  I  once 
heard  a  wise  old  clergyman  give, 
'  Never  shut  a  gate  behind  you/  I 
gaye  a  general  indistinct  answer, 
that  was  neither  refusal  nor  ac- 
ceptance. 

When  he  was  gone,  it  seemed 
to  me  rather  a  humiliating  put  oS, 
bat  still  as  evening  came  on,  I 
thought  the  opening  too  good  not 
to  be  worth  a  little  sacrifice  of 
pride.  About  the  dinner  hour  I 
came  into  the  mess-room  in  full 
toiUtte,  just  to  refute  that  jeering 
Phillips,  then  went  to  a  restaurant 
in  the  town,  where  I  dined,  thence 
proceeded  to  the  Macallums. 

It  seemed  a  really  handsome 
establishment  —  servants,  lights, 
and  fine  furniture.  The  ladies 
had  come  up  from  dinner,  and  I 
was  shown  in.  A  tall,  masculine 
matron,  about  double  the  height 
of  Colonel  MftfiftllTim  rose  to  receive 
me.  Her  manner  was  sharp,  rough, 
and  dragoon-like.  My  heart  sank, 
and  I  felt  like  the  miner  who  is 
saddenly  stopped  by  a  vast  mass 
of  rock — and  that  nothing  short  of 
'blasting' — (I  mean,  of  course, 
with  gunpowder) — ^would  get  this 
woman  out  of  my  path.  She  looked 
at  me  suspiciously,  and  I  really 
think  divined  my  purpose. 

'Macallum  is  always  doing  some- 
thing stupid.  He'd  spoil  every 
party  we  give,  if  he  was  allowed.' 

This  seemed  brusque,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  but  I  could  afford 
to  pass  it  over.  I  saw  that  there 
was  about  a  dozen  ladies — matrons 
and  virgins — seated  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  self  exhibition  with  which 
they  wait  to  receive  their  recent 
companions.  I  was  surprised  that 
she  did  not  volunteer  to  introduce 
her  daughter,  but  I  quietly  re- 
minded her  of  the  omission ; 

'Perhaps  you  would  be  kind 
enoiugh  to  present  me  to  Miss 
Macallum.' 


She  did  so  in  a  rapid,  brusque 
style,  as  if  it  was  a  disagreable 
duty  to  be  got  over  speedily,  and 
went  back  to  the  other  matrons. 

This  Minnie  Macallum  was  a 
fjEur-haired,  rather '  giggling,'  young 
creature,  plainly  full  of  spirits.  I 
could  see  that  she  adored  the  pro- 
fession, so  we  were  the  best  friends 
in  a  moment.  She  had  a  sort  of 
mischievous  humour,  which  was 
pleasing  to  those,  I  suppose,  who 
were  not  the  subject  of  it. 

I  sat  down  beside  her  and  made 
great  way.  I  told  her,  c^ter  my 
own  fvay,  that  another  might  have 
been  '  huffed '  at  being  put  off  so 
unceremoniously,  but  that  I  had 
heard  so  much  about  her  that  I 
was  determined  to  come  at  every 
sacrifice.' 

'  'Pon  my  ^ord,'  she  said,  laugh* 
ing, '  it's  a  pity  I  have  no  sister  to 
whom  you  could  say  that,  and 
balance  one  against  the  other.' 

This  alluded  to  my  late  adven- 
ture, and  was  scarcely  fair,  on  so 
slight  an  acquaintance.  It  rather 
dimiped  me.  However,  as  I  had 
heai^  my  father  say,  a  man  that 
would  marry  an  heiress,  must  carry 
a  thick  skin,  and  pocket  mud. 
This  was  a  coarse  way  of  putting 
it,  but  there  was  some  truth  in  it. 
I  changed  the  subject  to  their 
coming  ball,  which  I  found  was  to 
be  in  a  fortnight,  and  which  she 
announced  was  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
given  in  Tilston.  A  contractor 
from  London  was  to  cover  in  the 
garden — run  a  sort  of  pavilion 
round  the  house,  and  all  was  to 
be  filled  with  the  most  lovely 
exotics. 

We  both  grew  excited,  as  we 
talked  over  these  grand  plans; 
and  she  declared  I  must  come  and 
see  them,  help  them  with  ad- 
vice, Ac. 

This  was  not  such  a  bad  begin- 
ning; and  I  went  home  more 
than  contented.     A  day  later  I 
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paid  the  family  a  visits  and  was 
received  by  the  yoimg  lady  and 
her  papa  graciously  enough.  They 
were  both  full  of  the  coming  ball 
and  the  preparation.  The  Lon- 
don contractor  was  coming  down 
by  appointment  the  following 
afternoon,  when  a  grand  con- 
sultation was  to  be  held.  I  gave 
some  suggestions,  which  were 
considered  to  be  yaluable,  and 
with  them  inspected  all  the  pre- 
mises. This,  '  being  taken  into 
council,*  engendered  a  sort  of  con- 
fidential relation,  which,  in  affairs 
of  this  kind,  I  consider  highly 
Yaluable.  It  puts  you  on  a  sound 
footing,  gives  you  a  basis,  as  it 
were.  You  become  independent 
of  the  conventional  restraints  of 
time  and  place,  and,  above  all, 
of  third  parties.  Thus  it  was 
quite  natural  that  the  old  officer 
should  go  away  to  his  club,  say- 
ing, 'Well,  I  suppose  you  two 
can  plan  out  all  this  without 
me ;'  and  we  both  agreed  that  we 
could.  As  we  were  thus  agree- 
ably engaged,  in  the  garden,  Mrs. 
Macallum  suddenly  arrived. 

'What's  all  this?'  she  said, 
with  that  brusque,  almost  un- 
ladylike, manner  of  hers.  *  What 
are  you  doing  here  ?' 

'Wo  are  the  architects  and 
surveyors,'  I  answered,  gaily.  'We 
are  planning  all  sorts  of  struc- 
tures for  the  ball.' 

'Where's  your  father?'  she 
went  on,  not  answering  me. 
'Just  like  his  stupidity.  Come 
in  out  of  the  garden  at  once.  I 
am  amazed  at  your  folly.* 

'  It  was  my  fault,'  I  said,  sooth- 
ingly. '  Pray  don't  be  angry  with 
Miss  Macallum.  I  was  suggest- 
ing an  open  gallery  of  canvas 
round  here.' 

'You  are  giving  yourself  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,'  she  said. 
'  And  I  fear  we  are  only  keeping 
you  from  your  military  duties. 
Come  upstairs,  child.     You    are 


only  detaining  this  gentleman. 
You  must  excuse  me,  Mr. — er ' 

She  pretended  to  have  for- 
gotten my  name.  'Quentin,'  I 
suggested. 

'  Mr,  Quentin.  We  have  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  you  must  let  me 
treat  you  without  ceremony,  and 
send  you  away.  It  seems  a  little 
unpolite;  but  you  must  really 
excuse  me.' 

Seems !  It  'toas  unx>olite.  It 
was  curious,  the  persistent  man- 
ner of  this  lady  to  me — so  steadily 
hostile.  It  was  evident  that  she 
had  an  imperfect  sympathy  to- 
wards me,  and  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  a  breaker  ahead 
in  this  affair,  which  otherwise 
promised  well.  A  little  reflection 
when  I  got  home  showed  me  the 
solution.  She  scented  danger — 
was  a/raid — afraid  that  I  might 
rob  her  of  her  charge,  or  of  her 
charge's  allowance.  This  seemed 
to  me  a  very  unworthy  feeling, 
and  might  justify  me  in  pursuing 
such  aims  as  I  had  in  view. 

I  did  not  like,  however,  ex- 
posing myself  to  her  unladylike 
reception,  so  I  took  care  to  pay 
my  visits  at  such  times  as  I 
thought  she  was  not  likely  to  be 
at  home.  I  always  received  a 
good-natured  welcome.  I  could 
see  I  was  gradually  making  my 
way  with  Miss  Minnie,  who  had 
a  light,  sisterly  manner  towards 
me,  which  in  such  things  I  hold 
to  be  akin — and  not  that  hackneyed 
'Pity'  —  to  love.  Suffice  it  to 
say  I  was  more  than  content. 
Phillips  and  the  other  fellows 
were  ready  to  burst  with  envy: 
especially  when  it  got  abroad  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  elaborate 
decorations  was  owing  to  my 
suggestions.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  ball  I  walked  boldly 
in,  and  found  the  contractor  and 
his  men  hard  at  work.  It  was 
amazing,  the  transformation  that 
had  been  effected  in   the    short 
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time.  The  whole  garden  had 
been  covered  in  like  some  vast 
tent^  and  was  hnng  in  perfect 
festoons  of  colonred  lamps,  which, 
however  gracef ol  to  the  eye,  might 
canse  any  one  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence serions  apprehensions  as  to 
fire.  The  choicest  flowers  —  a 
whole  greenhouse  full — were  al- 
ready in  their  places:  but  the 
&ail  rails  and  wooden  8upx)orts 
on  which  they  rested  ominously 
suggested  weakness.  I  shared  the 
general  enthusiasm,  but  these 
doubts  disturbed  me,  and  I  could 
not  resist  mentioning  them.  Min- 
nie laughed  in  her  cheery  way. 
'0,  nonsense!'  she  said.  Her 
mother  came  in  at  this  moment. 
'O,  you  are  here,  Mr.  —  er  — 
Quentin!'  Now,  we  are  much 
pressed,  and  want  to  get  all 
finished,  so  I  really  must  turn 
you  out.'  I  rather  resented  this 
extraordinary  tone,  and  replied, 
with  dignity,  *I  have  not  inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  your  pre- 
parations, Mrs.  Macallum.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  you  ought  to 
be  on  your  guard ' 

'  Against  what,  pray  ?' 

'  It  is  dangerous.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  looks  dangerous.' 

The  contractor's  foreman  was 
standing  by. 

'  There  ain't  a  stronger  nor  a 
stouter  piece  of  work  in  the 
country.  Where's  the  danger — 
how's  the  danger?'- 

I  answered,  calmly,  '  It  seems 
weak.' 

'  Fiddledee,'  said  the  man,  im- 
pudently. 

Mrs.  Macallum  laughed.  '  HI 
leave  it  to  that  honest  fellow,'  she 
said,  '  Now,  do  go,  Mr.  Quentin ; 
and  don't  let  us  see  you  till 
to-morrow  night,  at  your  peril.' 
*  I  bad  serious  thoughts  of  not 
going  after  this  brusque  treat- 
ment, but  a  look  from  Minnie,  at 
parting,  reconciled  me.  Further, 
I  had  laid  out  for  that  night  the 


denotement  of  the  whole.  A 
ball-room  is  always  a  fitting  scene 
for  such  a  crisis :  but  the  ball  at  the 
party's  ovm  house  —  the  intoxica- 
tion of  triumph — homage  from  all 
— the  whirl  of  success — make  the 
occasion  still  more  suitable.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  know  humas  nature. 
I  wrote  to  my  family  on  the 
same  day,  hinting  a  little  mys- 
teriously at  what  might  take  place : 
'  To-morrow  night,  my  dear  father, 
I  do  hope  to  lay  some  substantial 
foundation,  and  to  be  able  to 
report  something  encouraging. 
Everything  is  going  well.  I  do 
not  like  to  say  more,  but  things 
are  in  train — ^mum.  All  I  ask  in 
return  is,  that  in  future  you  will 
have  confidence  in  my  sagacity.' 

The  night  arrived.  Never  was 
there  such  a  fairy  scene  witnessed 
in  the  town.  As  we  drove  up  we 
could  see  afar  off  the  illumitiated 
tent-work:  round  the  building 
there  was  a  vast  'crowd  gathered 
watching  the  guests  arrive.  We 
entered  through  a  blazing  avenue, 
lined  with  green  shrubs  and 
blazing  lights — both  in  a  dan- 
gerous contiguity.  We  passed 
through  the  hall,  all  lamps  and 
flowers,  to  the  garden,  an  Alad- 
din's palace,  hung  in  all  directions 
with  lamps:  while  overhead  had 
been  run  out,  from  the  drawing- 
room,  a  daringly  frail  structure, 
something  like  a  hurricane-deck, 
which  went  all  round  the  house. 
No  expense  had  been  spared,  and 
the  whole  had  the  appearance, 
•as  the  newspaper  later  described 
it, '  of  Fairy  land.'  All  the  elite 
of  the  town  had  been  invited; 
and  of  course  our  regiment  was 
present,  in  about  half  its  officer- 
strength. 

It  was  not  a  little  triumph 
when  I,  with  Miss  Minnie  on  my 
arm,  passed  by  a  group  of  these 
jeering  fellows,  with  Phillips  at 
their  head,  who  now  saw  me,  as 
'  cavalier    of    honour,'    escorting 
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the  yormg  princess  of  this  gor- 
geous castle.  I  could  hear  Phillips 
making  some  of  what  he  called 
his  sarcastic  remarks.  But  it  has 
been  said  often, '  those  may  laugh 
who  win;'  or  who  are  winning. 
She  was  in  great  spirits,  and,  in- 
deed, had  herself  proposed  that 
we  should  take  an  expedition 
and  go  round  and  insx)ect  all  the 
beautiful  preparations.  '  I  am  so 
bored,'  she  said, '  bowing  to  and 
receiying  these  people.  Mamma 
isn't  looking  now.  So  let  us 
escape.'  Thus  we  set  off.  We 
soon  almost  lost  ourselyes.  '  Isn't 
it  all  pretty,'  she  said;  'and  all 
in  honour  of  me  ?' 

'  It  is  pretty,'  I  said,  with  deep 
meaning ;  '  very  pretty.' 

'What  in  particular?'  she  an- 
swered, with  a  quick  laugh. 

'The  centre  attraction  of  all,' 
I  said ;  '  whom  it  is  all  in  honour 
of,  as  you  said.' 

'Well,  I  declare!'  she  said, 
with  a  burst  of  laughter.  'You 
are  beginning  to  talk  nonsense. 
That  won't  do,  you  know.' 

But  she  was  not  displeased. 

'Perhaps  I  do  talk  nonsense,' 
I  said.  '  But  who  is  accountable 
for  it  ?     You  know.' 

'  Do  you  mean  me  ?'  she  asked, 
innocently. 

'  Suppose  I  do,'  I  said,  gloomily. 
'You  will  only  laugh,  and  say 
that  I  am  complimenting  you.' 

'No  one  would  call  that  a 
compliment,'  she  said, — 'that  5 
am  the  cause  of  your  talking 
nonsense.  How  very  diflferent 
you  are  from  Mr.  Halliburton,  who 
showed  me  his  poems  the  other 
day,  and  said  that  I  was  the  cause 
of  any  sense  that  was  to  be  found 
in  it.  That  was  something  like 
a  compliment.' 

'If  he  meant  it>'  I  said,  bit- 
terly. '  But  these  men,  with  their 
poems ' 

'Meant  it!'  she  said,  a  little 
haughtily.     '  Do  you  mean  to  say. 


I  could  not  inspire  a  writer  with 
sense  ?  Thank  you !  Now  stop — 
you  must  say  no  more  on  this,  or 
you  will  only  sink  deeper.* 

'  But  let  me  explain  I'  I  said, 
eagerly.  '  You  don't  understand 
me — and  how  deeply,  and  far- 
vently ' 

A  stem,  brusque  voice  behind — 

'What  nonsense  this  is!  You 
are  like  a  child,  Minnie.  Here  I 
have  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where. Eeally,  Mr — er '  (she  would 
always  pretend  to  forget  my  name) 
— '  Mr.  Quentin,  I  must  ask  yon 
to  go  and  dance,  and  leave  my 
daughter  to  myself  to-night  We 
have  both  a  great  many  duties  to 
look  to;  and  it's  really  not  fiiir. 
You  really  oblige  me  to  si)eak 
plainly  to  you,  for  you  donH,  or 
won't,  take  a  hint.  Come  away  at 
once,  Minnie.  Here,  I'll  get  this 
gentleman  a  partner  at  onoe.  Do 
you  know  Miss  Lightbound ?' 

To  this  mean  and  unworthy  cat 
I  made  no  answer.  But  I  could 
see  that  Minnie  felt  for  me.  She 
seemed  to  give  me  a  look,  as  who 
should  say, '  Later,  later.  We  shall 
find  a  better  opportunity.'  She 
went  away, '  giggling,'  and  nodding 
to  me.  She  had  the  makings  of  a 
perfect  actress ;  but  I  could  have 
wished  for  a  little  firmness  and 
steadiness  on  her  side. 

'Any  one  could  bend  her,*  I 
said,  reflectively,  laying  my  hand 
on  one  of  the  &ail  supports  of  the 
balconies,  '  like  this  weak  thing, 
which  any  one  could  bend,  if  not 
break.'  / 

'  That  hain't  so,'  said  a  coarse 
voice  beside  me — *  no,  nor  nothing 
like  it,  neither.  What  game  is  this 
you're  arter  ? — trying  to  pick  holes 
in  a  man's  work,  and  take  away 
his  character?  Are  you  going 
into  business  yourself?' 

I  recognised  the  contractor,  whom 
I  had  met  there  a  few  days  before. 
He  was  naturally  touchy  about  his 
work. 
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'  Ton  mistake/  I  said.  '  I  have 
no  such  end  in  view.  I  know  very 
little  about  these  matters:  only, 
to  my  eye,  all  this  seems  very 
weak.' 

'  Well,  your  eye  knows  nothing 
about  it,  and  had  best  leave  it 
alone.  I've  seen  what  you're  at — 
pisoning  the  minds  of  a  family 
against  a  man.  It's  not  what  a 
real  gentleman  would  do.' 

'  Hush !  hush !'  I  said,  with  dig- 
nity. 'Becollect  where  you  are, 
and  who  you  are  speaking  to.' 

'  Pulling  and  bending  at  a  man's 
work,'  continued  he,  angrily.  '  Blow 
me,  if  I  don't  believe  you  are  here 
to  play  some  trick  with  the  work, 
iuid  then  lay  it  on  me !  Talk  of 
^four  eye,  indeed  I  I'll  keep  mine 
on  you.' 

Certainly,  the  insolence  of  people 
of  his  class  is  wonderful.  But  I 
had  determined  for  Jter  sake — 
Minnie's — ^to  keep  a  restraint  on 
myself.  So,  without  a  remark,  I 
turned  from  the  fellow  and  passed 
on. 

The  rather  unworthy  animosity 
of  the  mother  only  developed  as 
the  night  advanced.  I  made 
Beveral  attempts  to  secure  the 
hand  of  her  daughter  for  the 
dance;  but  the  matron  guarded 
her  in  the  most  jealous  and  watch- 
ful manner.  The  little  thing  all 
the  while  was  smiling  at  me  good- 
humouredly,  and  nodding,  as  she 
tripped  off  with  some  man  selected 
liy  this  dragon.  Growing  despe- 
zBte  at  last — ^for  I  felt  the  work 
ivas  to  be  done  that  night,  or 
never :  that  here  was  '  the  iron ' — 
the  '  heat,'  and  all  that  was  want- 
ing was  room  to  strike — ^I  stopped 
her  as  she  was  returning,  leaning 
on  her  partner's  arm. 

'  Ton  must  give  me  one  dance,' 
I  said — '  the  next  valse — ^galop — 
which  is  it  to  be  ?' 

She  was  shaking  her  small  head 
— '  No ;  I  am  not  to  do  it ;  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  scolded.  Mamma 


says,  she  is  certain  you  will  fall, 
or  trip  up,  and  tear  my  beautiful 
dress.    I  don't  think  so,  of  course.' 

Her  partner  burst  into  a  horse- 
laugh. 'Whata  sagacious  mamma!' 
he  said. 

I  gave  him  a  look  of  dignity 
and  contempt  mixed.  She  was 
inclined  to  be  mischievous  on  this 
night. 

'  Besides,  you  said  that  I  was 
accountable  for  all  the  nonsense 
you  talked.  Wasn't  that  a  shame, 
Mr.  HalUburton  ?' 

'  I  certainly  would  not  dance 
with  any  one  who  made  such  a 
speech.' 

'As  to  ybur  opinion,'  I  said, 
'  that  is — ^as  it  may  be.  Come,'  I 
added,  'there  is  the  valse  begin- 
ning. Do— do,  I  beg  of  you, — just 
one!  I  have  something  so  parti- 
cular to  explain — ^I  have  indeed !' 

She  was  irresolute.  There  again! 
It  was  enough  to  make  one  swear. 

'  Something  particular  to  say  to 
my  daughter !  Then  I  beg  there 
will  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  You 
will  please  mention  it  to  me,  if  it 
is  at  all  important.  Now,  dear, 
here  is  Mr.  Boldero  waiting.  Dance 
with  him.     Gro.' 

In  a  moment  she  was  gone. 

'  Now,  Mr — er  Quentin,  what  is 
this  "  something,"  so  particular  ?* 

'  Oh,  this  is  outrageous  1'  I  said, 
angrily.  '  What  have  I  done,  that 
you  should  set  yourself  against  me 
in  this  way,  from  the  very  first 
day  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  But 
you  had  better  take  care,  Mrs. 
MacaUum!  No  one  of  spirit 
could  submit  to  be  checked  and 
thwarted  at  every  turn — so,  take 
care,  I  say !' 

'  I  declare ! — threatening  me,  a 
lady,  in  my  own  house !  Well,  this 
is  amusing!  Beally,  though,  I 
wish  you  would  leave  Minnie  alone. 
You  see,  I  have  a  presentiment 
about  you — that  you  are  unlucky, 
and  will  bring  about  something 
awkward.     I  dare  say  I  am  quite 
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wrong :  but  you  wish  to  know  the 
truth/ 

'  You  are  candid  at  all  events/ 
I  said^  with  a  grim  smile  and  bow. 

'  I  like  to  be.  So  now  you  will 
be  good,  and  noi  tease  Minnie  any 
more.  Don't  look  so  wickedly  at 
me; — ^you  are  not  vindictive,  I 
hope.  You  won't  revenge  your- 
self on  us  ?' 

I  made  no  reply;  but  I  tuas 
vindictive.  I  began  to  lose  hope, 
and  flung  myself  down  into  a 
spindle-legged  chair,  which,  like 
everything  about  me — ^my  hopes 
included — seemed  frail  and  tot- 
tering. In  a  retired  comer,  I 
tilted  myself  back  and  watched 
the  distant  spectacle :  the  waltzers 
dimly  seen  floating  round,  the 
music  borne  to  me  faintly.  What 
followed  may  seem  strange ;  but  I 
was  fatigued  and  felt  an  irresist- 
ible weariness.  We  had  had  a 
heavy  drill  that  morning.  I  sat 
there,  looking  on  at  the  curious 
scene,  leaning  against  the  thin 
lath-wall  just  behind  me,  the 
whirling  figures  making  my  eyes 
droop. 

I  must  have  dozed — that  is  to 
say,  nodded  a  little ;  at  least  I  expe- 
rienced what  mmt  have  been  a 
dream.  Certainly  the  company,  the 
whole  scene  was  there  before  me,  the 
music  in  my  ears — ^but  gradually 
all  appeared  to  take  a  sort  of  pan- 
demonium shape,  every  one  whirl- 
ing and  whirling  round  like  der- 
vishes. The  fiddles,  brass  instru- 
ments, &c.,  broke  out  into  fearful 
crashes!  I  saw  her,  the  pretty 
Minnie,  swept  round  with  the  rest 
in  the  arms  of  a  gigantic  officer, 
with  horns,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  a  tail — though  this  might 
have  been  some  morbid  optical 
delusion.  She  seemed  to  throw 
appealing  glances  of  terror  at  me, 
as  if  imploring  aid.  But  I  was 
powerless. 

The  next  moment  the  whole 
temporary  edifice  seemed  to  totter ; 


the  sounds  of  cracking  and  smash- 
ing were  borne  to  my  ear.  A  great 
beam  slowly  drooped,  and  in 
another  moment  would  have  fallen 
on  her  pretty  form  and  crushed 
her.  The  bonds  that  held  me  to 
my  seat  were  suddenly  burst,  and 
I  leaped  wildly  forward  to  save 
her :  and  not  a  minute  too  soon ! 

I  was  awake.  Had  it  fallen  on 
my  chair  instead,  crashing  it  into 
splinters  ?  At  least  the  legs  had 
shivered  beneath  me.  As  I  fell,  I 
caught  at  some  frail  laths,  con- 
cealed in  blue  and  pink  calico 
behind  me,  and  which  gave  way 
in  my  hand  with  loud  cracking. 
The  whole  thing  was  coming  down, 
as  I  had  only  too  faithfully  pre- 
saged; and,  rushing  forward,  I 
called  out  to  them,  'Save  your- 
selves ! — the  building  is  falling !' 

The  terrible  scene  that  followed 
cannot  be  described.  The  music 
stopped ;  the  fiddlers,  horn  men,, 
leaping  from  the  orchestra;  the 
dancers  flying  to  the  door,  the  girls 
screaming.  There  was  a  descent 
of  some  temporary  wooden  steps 
at  the  door,  and  there  the-  block, 
crush,  tearing  of  dresses  was  some- 
thing appalling.  Elderly  women 
were  thrown  down,  and — ^to  their 
shame  be  it  spoken — trampled  on 
by  dancers,  men,  striving  to  get 
out  first.  One  lady's  wrist  was 
broken.  But  here  was  the  strangest 
thing  of  all.  As  I  was  myself 
struggling  for  that  fatal  doorway, 
I  saw  the  piteous  face,  that  I  had 
seen  in  my  dream — ^Minnie's — a 
sort  of  ghastly  terror  over  it.  She 
was  deserted  by  her  companion, 
and  was  fainting  —  would  have- 
fallen  had  I  not  rushed  forward 
and  caught  her.  I  tried  to  lift 
her  in  my  arms,  but  her  dress  was. 
wedged  in,  on  both  sides,  in  the  mass 
of  packed  humanity.  There  was 
no  extrication ;  so  I  tore  away  the- 
frail  skirt,  and,  raising  her  in  my 
arms,  tramped  and  fought  my  way^ 
like  the  rest,  through  the  passage.. 
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There  we  found  a  gasping,  hyste- 
rical, frantic  mxiltitude,  their  dress 
torn  to  tatters;  some  were  even 
bleeding.  Some  of  the  musicians 
had  got  there,  and  one  was  holding 
a  Shattered  fiddle  in  his  hand. 
Bat  all  were  now  safe,  under  the 
strong  roof  of  the  main  building. 

I  saw  a  figure  tossing  her  arms 
wildly,  and  I  heard  a  voice  almost 
shrieking, '  My  child !  my  Minnie! 
Where  is  she  ?     Oh,  my  child !' 

Here  was  surely  a  noble  revenge. 
'  Here !'  I  shouted,  as  I  carried  up 
my  burden.  '  She  is  safe.  Not  in 
the  least  hurt ;  only  frightened.' 

Her  condition  was  indeed  piti- 
able, her  dress  entirely  torn  away ; 
but  she  was  now  recovering.  The 
mother  clasped  her  in  her  arms, 
hut  took  no  notice  of  the  one  who 
had  saved  her  treasure.  At  such 
a  moment  one  could  be  indulgent. 

We  were  all  huddled  into  that 
sort  of  little  black  hole,  and  all 
happily  saved.  All  had  got  away 
in  time  from  underneath  the  dis- 
astrous structure.  There  was  a 
din  of  voices.  'What  was  it? 
'  What  is  it  T  '  The  place  on  fire !' 
*  Boof  falling  in,*  with  a  number 
of  such  incoherent  exclamations 
and  explanations. 

That  Halliburton  who  had  been 
peering  cautiously  into  the  scene  of 
wreck,  then  went  back  and  walked 
round,  all  following  him  with 
their  eyes. 

'  Why,'  he  called  out  from  the 
far  end.  'Why,  it's  all  right 
There's  nothing  falling  or  fallen.' 

'Take  care!'  they  called  out. 
'  Do,  for  heaven's  sake.' 

'  Everything's  in  its  place. 
There  is  only  a  broken  chair, 
which  has  given  way  under  some- 
body, and  this  torn  calico.  It's  a 
false  alarm.' 

'  A  false  alarm  I'  said  Mrs.  Mao- 
allam,  furiously ;  '  a  false  alarm ! 
It's  been  done  on  purpose  then, 
and  maliciously.' 

'  We  should  call  in  the  police,' 


said  Mr.  Halliburton.  '  Lives  might 
have  been  lost.  Who  called  out 
first  ?     I  heard  some  one  do  it.' 

'Why,  it's  this  here  gemmen, 
and  no  other,'  said  the  contractor. 
'  I've  had  my  eye  on  him.  The 
whole  night  he's  been  at  it ;  pick- 
ing holes  in  my  work,  pisoning 
people's  minds  against  it.  Blowed 
if  I  don't  have  the  law  against 
you.' 

'It  ivas  this  idiot,'  said  Mrs. 
Macallum,  furiously.  'He's  been 
prying  about  here  for  days,  pro- 
phesying that  it  would  come  down. 
What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?    How  dare 

you — such  a  cruel,  cowardly ' 

and  she  burst  into  a  hysterical  fit 
of  crying. 

The  people  about  said, '  Shame ! 
'You  ought  to  be  ducked  in  a 
horsepond  for  such  a  trick.' 

'  Trick !'  I  said,  angrily.  '  And 
this  after,  it  may  be,  saving  your 
lives.  Look  for  yourselves :  the 
very  chair  on  which  I  was  sitting 
crushed  to  splinters;  the  frame- 
work behind  me  forced  out  I 
suppose  I  was  not  right  to  give 
you  all  warning.  Perhaps  you 
are  sorry  that  it  has  not  fallen 
in?' 

'What  humbugging  this  is,' 
said  one  ungentlemanly  fellow. 

'  You  hear  him,  gents  ?'  roared 
the  contractor,  who  seemed  to  have 
the  bitterest  animosity  against  me. 
'  He's  a  li-bellying  the  work ! 
Blowed  if  I  don't  stop  his  mouth 
on  the  spot.' 

'  This  is  all  sheer  fooling,'  said 
another  ungentlemanly  man.  'It 
must  be  all  investigated.' 

'  Gret  away — quick,'  said  a  good- 
natured  voice  beside  me,  which  I 
recogm'sed  as  that  of  Einahan. 
'I'll  back  you  up.  Look  here,' 
he  said;  'it's  all  some  mistake, 
and  a  very  stupid  one,  I  own. 
This  gentleman  was  asleep — ^I  saw 
him ;  and,  I  suppose,  had  a  night- 
mare. He'll  make  every  apology 
and  amende  that  any  one  wants. 
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Tou  see  it's  not  fair  to  keep  the 
ladies  here  in  this  condition.' 

Under  cover  of  this  friendly 
defence  I  got  away,  indignant  at 
the  treatment  I  had  received  for 
mj  well-meant  warning.  I  cared 
not  whether  the  bnilding  waa 
strong  or  weak.  I  had  doae  what 
aayman  ought  to  have  done,  when 
he  heard  the  ominous  sounds. 
Forsooth,  a  sentry  is  to  bo  blamed, 
on  these  new  principles,  if  he 
gives  an  alarm,  though  the  object 
of  that  alarm  should  prove  not  to 
be  an  enemy.  This  resolotion  I 
came  to,  however :  never  to  volun- 
teer any  good-natured  action  of 
the  kind.     You  get  no  thanks. 

The  confusion  in  the  place  for 
the  next  week  could  not  be  con- 
ceived —  several  ill-oonditioned, 
rough  men — notably  the  husband 
of  the  lady  whose  wrist  had  been 
so  unfortunately  hurt — insisting 
on  seeing  me,  and  breathing  un- 
■scMnly  threats.  My  friend  Kina- 
han  would  not  let  mo  see  thom, 
though  I  was  quite  willing  to  do 
so.  I  could  have  given  them  a 
reasonable  explanation.  He  was 
a  good  fellow;  and  though  he  for- 
got himself  so  far  as  to  ask  some- 
tiiiug  to  the  effect  '  as  to  how  I 
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cotUd  be  such  a  fool  of  the  first 
water  ?'  I  could  pass  it  over,  in 
consideration  of  his  well-meant 
efforts  in  my  service. 

Urs.  Macollum,  however,,  was 
implacable  ;  was — and  is — the 
moat  deadly  enemy  I  have  in  the 
world.  She  says  I  did  it  out  of 
spite,  or  sheer  idiotcy.  That  she 
had  token  my  measure  from  the 
first  day,  and  had  tried  to  keep 
me  aloof,  having  a  presentiment 
that  I  should  bring  them  some 
trouble  or  mess.  Presentiment, 
indeed !  Does  not  that  single 
word  condemn  her,  ont  of  her  own 
month  ? 

This  unpleasant  adventure  was 
a  check  for  some  time  to  my 
further  plans.  But  I  never  lost 
hope  for  a  moment.  As  Kinahap 
said,  '  everything  blows  over — 
even  an  earthquake.'  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  this  very  Irish 
illustration.  But  he  was  really  a 
good  fellow,  and  exerted  himself 
for  me. 

But  presently  came  the  welcome 
uews  of  a  change  of  quarters.  This 
happy  release  was  like  the  news 
of  a  fresh  '  dicing '  for  the  toiling 
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A  LAY  OF  FEB.  14,  1872. 


L— THE  GRAND  CHARGE  OF  LADIES. 

OF  old  the  Amazonian  maids 
With  glittering  spear  and  targe, 
On  slaughter  bent,  their  foes  disprent 
By  famed  Hydaspis'  marge  : 

*  Extinction  to  the  hated  race  * — 

This  was  their  war  cry  then — 

*  Away  from  off  our  kingdom's  face 

With  all  the  sons  of  men.' 

Such  deeds  of  misanthropic  rage 
Are  writ  on  legendary  page  ; 
And  how  the  Scythian  river's  flow 
Blushed  with  the  blood  of  each  male  foe 
Herodotean  annals  tell, 
As  *  every  school  boy*  knows  full  well. 
A  fair,  maybe,  but  deadly  race — 
Know  we  the  like  to  take  their  place  ? 

*  Good  morrow !  'tis  St.  Valentine's  day ' — 

Of  leap  yeaf ,  seventy-two, 
Dear  to  the  bard  of  amorous  lay, 

Dear  to  the  cook-maid.  Sue  ; 
When  poets' rhyme,  and  postmen  groan, 

And  lovers  falsehoods  swear. 
But  hark  !  a  sound — a  warUke  moan 

Startles  the  upper  air ! 

They  come !  they  come  !  'tis  still  the  cr)*^ ; 
Above,  below,  around,  on  high. 
There  beats  the  furious  tide  of  war, 
'  And  all  the  welkin  rings  afar.' 
Though  not  equipped  with  classic  targe 
These  fiery  maids,  as  on  they  charge. 
Their  yieldAig  foes  each  way  beat  down — 
As,  vtde^  in  our  picture  shown. 

Swift,  fierce,  and  thick  throughout  the  air 

The  arrows  hurtling  fly ; 
No  keener  shafts,  I  ween,  there  were 

In  classic  days  gone  by. 
From  Cupid's  quiver  every  dart 

Is  feathered,  winged,  and  ta'en. 
And  many,  aye,  many  a  manly  heart 

Is  pierced  with  mortal  pain  ! 
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II.— AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

So  raged  the  battle  the  long  hours  through 
On  the  feast  of  Valentine  seventy-two, 
And  Cupid,  noting  the  turn  of  the  fray, 
Vowed  himself  pleased  with  the  well-won  day  ; 
For  all  the  time  on  a  tree  above 
Was  perched  the  bellicose  god  of  love — 
The  maiden's  friend  and  the  bachelor's  foe— 
Experto  crede^ — ask  those  who  know. 

Strange  was  the  sight,  yet  comical  too, 

The  spot  where  the  battle  had  raged  to  view ; 

Of  feminine  prowess  the  signs  were  there, 

Such  as  to  make  e'en  Cupid  stare. 

Bachelors  ag^  fifty-two, 

Their  stout  old  hearts  pierced  through  and  through 

With  the  arrows  aimed  by  sweet  seventeen  ; 

These  were  incidents  in  the  scene. 

Here  a  widow,  and  there  a  maid. 
Prostrate  her  feeble  mark  had  laid. 
Elderly  gentlemen  gasped  in  despair, 
Touching  their  hearts,  asked  what  was  there  ; 
Feebly  murmuring,  wanted  to  know 
Why  they  were  not  proof  against  the  blow  ? 
Leonine  swells  and  luckless  youth 
All  admitted  the  victory's  truth. 

And  the  captive  crowd,  a  piteous  crew, 

As  they  went  in  companies  two  by  two  ! 

Each  vanquished  male,  with  downcast  air, 

Chained  to  the  side  of  his  conquering  fair. 

Yet  the  hands  that  struck  were  the  hands  that  cured. 

And  the  captives  forgot  their  wrongs  endured. 

So  Ovid  remarks, — and  the  comment  is  true, — 

*  The  wounder  in  love  is  the  healer  too.' 

L'Envoi. 

Such  is  the  lay  of  the  battle. 

Fought  leap  year,  a.d.  seventy-two, 
Such  is  our  Amazons'  mettle, 

Dauntless  and  merciless  too. 
Once  a  year  comes  Christmas  only ; 

Tell  me,  now,  do  ye  deplore — 
Tell  me,  ye  bachelors  lonely. 

That  leap  year  comes  once  but  in  four  ? 
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NO.   n.— GEOfiOBS  SAKD. 


AMANmns  LuciLE  Mabie  Au- 
BOBB  DupiK,  afterwards 
Madame  la  Baronne  Dadeyant, 
afterwards  Georges  Sand^may  well 
be  called  a  European  celebrity. 
In  her  own  country  she  has  ex- 
cited both  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
and  the  extreme  of  opposition.  In 
Bnssia,  canards  were  circulated  as 
to  whether  she  did  not  wear  a 
peaked  felt  hat,  set  jauntily  oyer 
one  ear,  a  moustache,  and  spurs, 
and  whether  she  did  not  make  a 
great-coat  of  her  abundantly  flow- 
ing hair.  In  Italy  she  was  wel- 
comed by  the  adyanced  party  as  a 
fellow-worker;  and  she  met  with 
the  recognition  of  our  own  country 
in  a  magnificent  sonnet  by  our 
greatest  poetess.  With  all  this, 
we  can  scarcely  go  so  far  as  those 
who  say  that  she  is  the  muse 
of  the  nineteenth  century — that 
there  is  'in  her  carriage  some- 
thing haughty  and  proud,  which 
fills  with  amaze ;  in  her  language 
a  mystic  melody,  which  includes 
at  once  the  rhytiim  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  the  verve  of  Juyenal,  the 
subliinity  of  Dante,  and  the  sarcasm 
of  Byron.'  Were  she  possessed  of  all 
these  attributes,  we  might  indeed 
expect  to  find  her  a  woman  with  a 
moustache  and  spurs,  astride  upon 
the  back  of  an  awe-inspiring  Pe- 
gasus, careering  through  the  ether 
in  the  midst  of  lightnings  and  in- 
cense and  imprecations.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  could  haye  looked  in 
upon  this  prodigy  at  one  period  of 
her  Ufe,  we  should  haye  found  her 
in  a  garret,  painting  flowers,  and 
withal  somewhat  badly  off  tor 
bread. 

Marie  Aurore  Dupin,  alias  Georges 
Sand,  was  the  only  child  of  Maurice 
Bupin,  who  married  and  died 
young,  after  attaining  to  a  high 


grade  in  the  army  of  the  Empire. 
This  Maurice  Dupin  was  the  only 
child  of  a  lady  vfho  deseryes  no- 
tice, not  only  for  the  influence  she 
had  upon  our  heroine,  but  from 
her  own  remarkable  originality, 
and  the  yiyid  colour  of  her  cha- 
racter. She  was  a  philosopher  of 
a  school  that  is  now  somewhat 
lessened  in  influence,  and  she  held 
fast  to  her  doctrines,  uneyangelical 
though  they  might  be,  with  a  per- 
sistent and  charming  independence. 
She  doubtless  owed  something  of 
her  characteristic  eccentricities  to 
her  origin;  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  yagaries  of  her 
granddaughter,  when  we  consider 
the  unconyentionality  and  wildness 
of  blood  of  a  long  line  of  her 
ancestors.  The  grandmother  of 
Georges  Sand  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Mar6chal  de  Saxe  and  an 
actress  who,  we  are  told,  formed 
a  unit  in  his  large  collection  of 
sultanas.  This  Maurice  de  Saxe 
had  fought  at  Fontenoy,  and  was 
the  natural  son  of  Auguste  n.. 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  Countess 
of  Eoenigsmark.  Marie  Aurore  de 
Saxe  married  Messire  Antoine  de 
Home,  who  died  in  three  years, 
when  the  widow,  at  that  time 
about  thirty,  contracted  a  second 
alliance  with  M.  Dupin,  whose  age 
was  sixty-two.  This  was  for  her  a 
true  loye  match,  it  appears,  in  spite 
of  the  disparity  of  years ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  quote  the  answer 
of  this  lady,  when  aged  herself, 
to  her  granddaughter  of  future 
celebrity,  whom  she  had  heard  say 
that  it  was  impossible  to  loye  an 
old  man.  '  An  old  man  loyes  more 
than  a  young  one,'  said  she ;  '  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  loye  one 
who  loyes  us  perfectly.  I  called 
him  my  old  husband  and  my  papa. 

L  2 
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Georges  Sand. 


He  shared  in  this  arrangement, 
and  never  called  me  anything  but 
his  daughter,  even  in  public.  And 
besides/  added  she, '  do  you  think 
any  one  was  ever  old  at  that  time? 
Jt  is  the  Revolution  which  has  brought 
dd  age  into  the  world.  Your  grand- 
father, my  child,  was  handsome,  ele- 
gant, elaborate,  graceful,  perfumed, 
playful,  amiable,  affectionate,  and 
of  an  equable  temper  until  the  hour 
of  his  death.  Younger,  he  would 
haye  been  too  amiable  to  have  a 
life'  so  calm.'  This  happy  couple 
were  full  of  refined  tastes,  and 
spent  their  lives  in  artistic  enjoy- 
ments, in  which  they  ruined  them- 
selves, '  in  the  most  amiable  manner 
in  the  world,'  as  this  old  lady-phi- 
losopher asserts.  She  takes  occa- 
sion, too,  to  scorn  the  newer  ways 
of  life,  and  staunchly  upholds  the 
superiority  of  dying  at  a  ball  or 
play,  to  submitting  to  fate  in  one's 
bed,  between  four  wax-tapers,  and 
in  the  midst  of  wicked  men  in 
black;  and  her  husband's  last 
words  of  farewell  to  her  were  an 
injunction  to  survive  him  as  long 
as  possible,  and  to  make  herself  a 
bappy  life.  We  may  thus  see 
what  original  influences  were  about 
Madame  Sand  in  her  younger  days. 
She  was  brought  up  by  this  grand- 
niiother,  at  the  ch&teau  of  Nohant, 
imd,  at  fifteen  years  old,  could 
handle  a  gim,  dance,  mount  on 
horseback,  and  draw  a  sword.  She 
was,  we  are  told,  an  adorable  and 
petulant  Amazon,  a  charming  fe- 
Tuinine  demon,  who  could  follow 
the  pastime  of  coursing  under  the 
jivenues  of  Marly,  but  who  was 
totally  ignorant  as  regards  the 
43ign  of  the  cross.  It  was  insinuated 
to  the  grandmother  that  the  pious 
Eestoration  did  not  exactly  share 
the  doctrines  of  Jean  Jacques 
Bousseau  (who  had  been  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Dupin  family),  but 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
joung  persons  should  be  educated 
in  a  different  manner  from  that 


practised  with  regard  to  '  Emile.' 
The  grandmother  professed  mucb 
surprise,  and  gave  her  adviser  to 
understand  that  in  matters  of  phi- 
losophy, she  held  but  a  poor  opi- 
nion of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  beautiful  garden  of  the 
Yallee  Noire,  where  fragrant  mea- 
dows stretched  onwards  for  league 
on  league,  (Georges  Sand  grew  out 
of  childhood  like  a  wild  flower, 
untended  and  impruned.  An  en- 
thusiastic old  botanist,  named  Ne- 
raud,  whom,  on  account  of  the 
fairy-like  descriptions  which  he 
was  wont  to  give  of  the  Isle  of 
Madagascar  and  the  various  re- 
gions he  had  visited  in  his  long 
voyages,  she  had  baptized  Mal- 
gache,  was  her  constant  compa- 
nion. He  was  a  dry  little  copper- 
coloured  man,  rather  worse  dressed 
than  a  peasant,  who  had  travelled 
over  the  mountainous  isles  of  the 
South  Seas  in  search  of  rare  spe- 
cimens, until  his  finances  failed 
him,  and  he  had  been  compelled 
to  return  home  in  rags  and  ema- 
ciation. He  had  gained  his  heart's 
desire,  nevertheless,  and  a  beautiful 
fern,  before  unknown,  was  named 
after  him.  This  oddity  divided 
his  time  between  planting  Mada- 
gascar flowers  and  rare  exotics  in 
the  soil  of  Berry,  and  the  study  of 
advanced  politics,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  in  youth  he  had  gone  to  every 
popular  outbreak,  and  received 
many  a  sabre-cut  on  the  head. 
His  first  acquaintance  with  Creorges 
Sand  was  made  in  a  singular 
manner.  She,  galloping  past  his 
flowering  groves  one  morning  at 
day-break,  was  suddenly  arrested 
in  her  course  by  the  sight  of  some 
magnificent  dahlias.  They  were 
the  first  seen  in  France,  and  the 
first  she  had  ever  seen.  She  was 
only  sixteen,  and  she  got  down 
from  her  horse  to  steal  one,  and 
then  galloped  away  with  her  prize. 
The  old  nurseryman — for  thus  he 
wished  himself  to  be  called — must 
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haye  witnessed  the  theft,  for,  soon 
after,  she  received  a  present  from 
him  of  a  number  of  roots  for  plant- 
ing. From  this  time  dated  their 
aoquaintanoe;  and  a  few  years  after 
they  became  intimate  friends. 

The  girl,  with  her  splendid 
brown  hair,  her  strongly  marked 
features,  and  her  impetuous  bear- 
ing, ran  wild  in  the  pleasant  valley 
which  contained  her  grandmother's 
chateau.  In  perfect  liberty  she 
would  run  about  all  day,  in  her 
short  petticoats,  pursue  butterflies 
along  the  winding  ways  of  the  valley, 
and  return  home  to  e^joy  her  bril- 
liant grandmother's  stories  of  the 
pomps  of  Versailles,  the  lives  of 
roues  and  philosophers,  and  the 
ways  of  a  society  in  which  rigidity 
of  morals  was  almost  a  matter  of 
ridicule.  Between  her  first  and 
second  marriage,  the  old  Ountess 
had  retired  to  Abbaye-aux-Bois, 
and  there  kept  open  house  for  the 
wits  and  savants  of  the  time.  We 
can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  ad- 
miration excited  by  this  lively  old 
lady  in  an  imaginative  and  spirited 
child.  In  the  Gh&teau  de  Nohant, 
too,  there  was  a  large  library,  to 
which  the  young  girl  had  unre- 
stricted access;  and  at  one  time, 
'Corinne,'  'Atala,'  and  Lavater 
were  her  constant  companions.  As 
she  grew  older,  more  influence  was 
used  with  her  grandmother,  with 
respect  to  her  education.  The  old 
lady  at  length,  finding  the  aristo- 
cratic influence  too  strong  for  her, 
feigned  compliance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  society,  and  outwardly 
renounced  her  philosophic  method. 
"Whereupon,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  religious  reaction  and  anti- 
Yoltaire  feelings  which  had  sprung 
up,  it  was  decided  that  Aurora 
should  be  sent  to  a  convent  to 
receive  the  rudiments — of  which 
she  was  yet  entirely  ignorant — of 
religious  instruction.  The  narrow 
boundaries  of  conventual  life  galled 
greatly^  at  first,  her  soaring  spirit. 


and  the  banishment  from  her  be- 
loved and  unconventional  grand- 
mother inflicted  on  her  severe  pain ; 
but,  after  a  time,  the  influences  of 
Catholicism  be^m  to  gain  upon 
her,  and  she  abandoned  herself  to 
the  intoxication  of  religious  fervour. 
She  passed,  it  is  said,  like  Saint 
Th^rese,  whole  hours  in  ecstacy  at 
the  altar's  foot.  About  this  time  the 
old  Countess  of  Home  died,  and  her 
granddaughter,  after  an  absence 
of  a  few  weeks  from  the  convent, 
returned  with  a  full  intention  of 
taking  the  veil.  The  influence  of 
her  whole  family  was,  very  natu- 
rally— she  was  an  heiress  of  half- 
a  million  francs — directed  against 
her  taking  this  step.  But  the 
husband  chosen  for  her  was  un- 
suitable in  every  respect.  M.  le 
Baron  Dudevant  was  a  retired 
military  officer  who  had  turned 
farmer ;  and,  in  place  of  satisfying 
the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  his 
young  wife,  was  assiduous  in  the 
breeding  of  his  cattle,  and  himself 
the  superintendent  of  his  labourers 
on  the  farm.  The  depiction  of  a 
character  meant  to  represent  this 
unsatisfactory  husband  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  his  wife's  novels — 
'  Indiana.'  '  He  was,'  we  aro  told, 
a  man  with  a  grey  moustache,  a 
terrible  eye;  an  austero  master, 
before  whom  all  trembled — wife, 
servants,  horses,  and  dogs.'  And 
this  was  the  man  destined  to  realise 
the  passionate  ideal  of  a  high- 
spirited  girl  just  fresh  from  the 
exciting  spiritualism  of  a  Parisian 
convent !  She  was  seventeen :  and 
from  the  midst  of  a  prosaic  and 
monotonous  existence,  she  saw  her 
fortune  spent  in  importing  new 
breeds  of  sheep,  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  bulls,  and  a  large  number 
of  farm-waggons.  Two  children 
were  bom  to  her  while  doing  the 
honours  of  the  farm,  as  the  Ba- 
roness Dudevant;  and  their  in- 
fantile affection  assisted  her  much 
towards  that  '  angelic  resignation ' 
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with  which,  we  are  told,  she  bore 
her  griefs.  Soon,  howeyer,  the 
laws  of  her  nature  asserted  their 
sway,  and  even  her  children  were 
unable  to  save  her  from  spiritnal 
nmnbness  and  despair.  She  fell  ill, 
and  the  medical  faculty  of  Berry 
ordered  her  the  waters  of  the 
Pyrenees.  From  this  time  com- 
mences a  new  epoch  in  her  life. 
The  bucolic  baron  was  far  too 
closely  bound  up  with  his  agri- 
cultural improYements,  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  young  wife  on 
her  joimey,  so  a  chance  of  seeing 
the  world  became  open  to  her.  At 
Bordeaux,  through  which  town  she 
passed,  letters  of  introduction  from 
old  friends  of  her  fi&mily  brought 
her  into  brilliant  society,  where, 
we  learn,  homage  and  adoration 
surrounded  her  without  ceasing. 
A  ship-owner  of  Bordeaux — a  man 
of  distinction  and  merit — lost  his 
heart  hopelessly  to  the  charming 
young  baroness ;  but  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  strength  to  re- 
sist his  advances.  Still,  a  sort  of 
sacrificial  ceremony  appears  to  haye 
been  enacted  between  them  at  part- 
ing, which  took  place  in  the  Valley 
of  Arg^les,  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renees, the  grandiose  solemnity  of 
whose  x>eaks,  we  are  told  in  truly 
French  style,  eleyated  their  souls 
to  the  required  height  of  sacrifice. 
After  being  subject  to  the  waters — 
and,  we  might  add,  the  fires->of 
the  Pyrenees,  Madame  Dudeyant 
returned  home  to  the  old,  dreary, 
monotonous  round,  that  was  not 
life,  but  death,  to  one  of  her  pas- 
sionate and  idealistic  nature.  But 
her  travels  had  taught  her  a  way 
which  seemed  to  promise  relief. 
She  surrounded  herself  with  cele- 
brities in  poetry,  science,  and  art, 
in  order  to  bring  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  life  for  which  she  craved, 
and  so  the  better  to  fight  against 
the  ideas  of  revolt,  over  which  she 
began  to  have  less  and  less  the 
mastery. 


It  was  the  old  battle — ^between 
nature  and  convention.  The  strong 
god  of  imagination  met  in  an 
ecstatic  wrath  with  the  prosaio 
shackles  of  propriety  and  routine, 
and  hacked  and  hewed  them  with 
his  flaming  sword.  But  the  sword 
felt  the  pain,  not  the  bonds. 
Though  she  might  surround  her- 
self, to  some  extent,  with  the  ar- 
tistic society  that  she  loved,  yet 
she  did  not  belong  to  it ;  from  out 
the  sphere  of  her  drear  and  inhar- 
monious domesticity  she  looked 
upon  it  as  through  a  grating.  She 
sickened  of  her  captivity.  Her 
grandmother  had  inoculated  her 
early  with  philosophic  notions  of 
liberty ;  Malgache  had  afforded  her 
glimpses  of  a  political  creed  of  the 
most  advanced  type,  and  possibly 
had  also  conmiunicated  to  her 
something  of  the  restlessness  of 
his  travel-loving  spirit.  Her  an- 
cestors had  supplied  her  with  a 
heaving  flood  of  impetuous  blood, 
and  nothing  of  the  fibrous  element 
of  discipline  and  self-control;  their 
history,  too,  was  a  register  giving 
evidence  rather  of  eccentric  freedom 
than  of  decorum.  She  heard  Art, 
with  a  mystic  voice,  call  her  to  a 
land  of  beautiful  liberty,  a  land 
wherein  she  dreamed  her  soul 
could  take  delight.  She  listened 
with  more  and  more  emotion  to 
the  seductive  whispers  of  this  im- 
pulsive voice,  and  at  length  she 
obeyed  them.  One  day,  early  in 
the  year  1828,  she  was  missing. 

Among  the  persons  of  literary 
tastes  who  had  frequented  her 
home  soirees,  was  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Jules  Sandeau,  who, 
like  every  one  else,  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  his  fair 
hostess,  and  with  whom  —  they 
were  both  equally  young  and  in- 
experienced— she  had  shared  much 
in  literary  sympathies.  We  are 
told  that  these  two  made  the 
journey  to  Paris  together ;  but  it 
appears  that  immediately  after  her 
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arrival  there  the  nmaway  made 
application  to  be  reoeiyed  back 
into  the  convent  of  the  '  Dames- 
Anglaifiee/  where  she  had  spent 
the  last  days  of  her  maidenhood. 
Into  this  tranquil  retreat,  after 
some  little  difficnlty — ^for  her  re- 
admission  was  not  in  accordance 
with  rule — our  d-dwani  farmer*8- 
wife  fled  for  refage,  but  only  to 
become  painfully  sensible  that  she 
had  but  exchanged  one  cage  for 
another.  After  a  few  days,  she 
broke  again  through  her  bars,  and 
found  herself  alone  in  Paris.  '  Here, 
then,'  says  a  French  sympathiser, 
'is  this  wife  who  has  violently 
made  herself  free,  this  poet  who 
lias  taken  flight,  cast  without  sup- 
port, without  protectors,  into  this 
^If  which  is  called  Paris — ^hell  for 
some,  paradise  for  others.  What 
is  to  become  of  this  young  and 
noble  lady,  without  resources,  with- 
out friends  ?'  She  had  quitted  her 
home  without  money;  she  had 
no  frieiids.  Yes,  there  was  one — 
the  young  aspirant  with  whom  she 
had  travelled.  In  a  very  short 
time,  the  pair  were  looking  out 
upon  Paris  together  from  the  win- 
dows of  a  modest  garret  We 
must  not  now  picture  to' ourselves, 
as  their  place  of  abode,  the  fusty 
and  squalid  attic-rooms,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  many  a  London 
lodging-house.  The  little  rooms 
of  a  Parisian  Tidid  garni  or  maison 
meiMee  will  generally  be  found, 
from  ground-floor  to  roof,  bright, 
fresh  and  cheerful.  Here  our  fu- 
gitive drank  of  the  cup  of  liberty 
to  the  dregs.  The  following  para- 
graph, taken  from  one  of  her  ro- 
mances, may  be  taken  as  embody- 
ing the  wild  delight  of  the  escaped 
captive :  — '  Oh,  green  Bohemia, 
fantastic  realm  of  souls  without 
ambition  and  without  shackles,  I 
go  then  to  revisit  thee  1  Oft  have 
I  wandered  upon  thy  mountains, 
and  fluttered  above  the  summits  of 
ihj  fir-trees.    Well  indeed  do  I 


remember  it,  although  I  was  yet 
unborn  among  men ;  and  the  mis- 
fortune that  came  to  me  is,  not  to 
have  been  able  to  forget  thee  while 
living  here/  In  Paris  she  did  in- 
deed enjoy  to  the  fuU  the  regained 
'green  Bohemia'  of  her  dreams. 
Whilst,  in  her  earlier  days,  an  in- 
mate of  the  decorous  and  aristo- 
cratic convent  of  the  '  Bames-An- 
glaises,'  she  had,  on  account  of  her 
brusque  and  energetic  manners, 
been  nicknamed  by  her  companions 
'The  Little  Boy.'  They  would 
have  found  stronger  grounds  for 
their  soubriquet  had  they  met  with 
her  in  this  stage  of  her  career. 
8he  would  take  long,  wandering 
walks  over  Paris,  with  her  com- 
panion, freed  from  the  incommo- 
dious and  embarrassing  garments 
of  her  sex,  and  admitted  to  equal 
fellowship  with  her  brother  Bohe- 
mian by  her  investiture  in  the 
nobler  apparel  of  a  man.  But  there 
was  that  unfortunate  nuisance,  the 
pecuniary  question.  They  were 
both  almost  without  means;  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  manner 
of  their  future  subsistence  became 
serious.  The  baroness  painted 
flowers;  but  this  placed  but  a 
feeble  barrier  between  them  and 
starvation.  At  length  her  energy 
began  to  manifest  itself.  She  wrote 
an  article,  and  presented  herself 
in  person  at  the  oflSce  of  '  Figaro.* 
She  must  have  have  been  in  femi- 
nine attire,  for  the  editor-in-chief 
described  her  to  one  of  his  friends  as 
'  a  young  and  pretty  woman.'  With 
respect  to  her  literary  deMU  we 
find  two  accounts  given.  One  takes 
note  of  no  difficulties  whatever,  and 
leads  us  to  understand  that  she 
was  asked  for  articles,  which  were 
immediately  published;  whereupon 
she  was  recommended  to  compose 
a  romance,  the  road  being  made 
all  smooth  to  her,  with  no  diffi- 
culty or  disappointment  whatever 
coming  in  her  way.  We  are  in- 
clined to  give  credit  to  the  other 
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accoxmt,  as  more  natnraL  She 
offered  her  article  to  the  editor, 
vho  replied  that  his  supply  of 
matter  was  sufficient,  and  that  he 
had  no  room  for  the  work  of  out- 
siders; but,  remarking  something 
noble  in  her  mien  and  accent,  and 
something  extraordinary  in  the 
depth  of  her  eye,  he  bade  her 
leave  the  article  for  him  to  exa- 
mine. It  proved  detestable,  he 
avowed  to  his  friend;  bnt,  after 
cancelling  several  passages,  and 
adding  others,  he  published  it  in 
a  totally  modified  form.  Three 
days  afterwards,  the  importunate 
beauty  returned  to  the  charge  with 
a  second  article,  which  was  worth 
still  less  than  the  former  one.  The 
accommodating  editor  published 
it ;  but  his  patience  was  limited — 
he  refused  the  third.  The  fair 
authoress  again  presented  herself 
at  the  office. '  We  will  let  the  editor 
give  his  own  account  of  what 
passed  between  them :  "'Madame,' 
said  I  to  our  lady  from  the  country, 
with  that  frankness  which  cha- 
racterizes me,  and  at  the  risk 
even  of  wounding  her  self-love, '  I 
declare  to  you  that  your  two 
articles  have  produced  a  sad  effect. 
I  counsel  you,  then,  to  renounce  a 
profession  which,  besides,  affords 
a  very  poor  maintenance  even  for 
writers  endowed  with  incontestable 
talent.' "  '  Well,  then,'  answered 
our  lady,  resignedly, '  I  understand 
painting;  I  will  make  pictures.' 
'  Painting !'  cried  the  editor, '  that 
is  even  worse  than  letters.  Write 
a  novel,  madame,  I  believe  that 
you  will  succeed.'  And  so  jour- 
nalism was  renounced. 

On  the  lady's  return  from  the 
newspaper  office,  the 'two  in  the 
garret  put  their  heads  together; 
and  the  result  was,  that  they  both 
set  to  work,  and  produced  between 
them  a  romance,  to  which  they 
gave  the  title  of '  Bose  et  Blanche ; 
ou,  la  Beligieuse  et  la  Ck>m6dienne.' 
It  may  easily  be  imagined,  from 


thiB  title,  that  some  of  the  lady'ff 
experiences  in  the  aristocratic  se- 
minary were  utilized.  They  were 
indeed  made  the  subject  of  a. 
caustic  sketch.  The  manuscript 
was  taken  to  the  kind  editor  of 
the  'Figaro,'  who  read  it,  and 
deemed  it  worth  printing.  He 
even  took  some  trouble  to  look  out 
a  publisher  for  it,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  novel  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.  As  to  the 
author's  name,  which  should  ap- 
pear on  the  titlepage,  there  had 
been  a  little  difficulty,  Madame 
Dudevant  not  wishing  her  name  to 
appear,  and  M.  Sandeau  being  sub- 
ject to  a  like  hesitation,  not  wish- 
ing his  father  to  become  aware  of 
the  pursuit  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. A  happy  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  ingenious  editor, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  <^ilpTnnnik 
He  recommended  Sandeau  to  chop 
a  piece  off  his  name,  and  so  pub- 
lish the  remainder  without  fear  of 
recognition.  The  romance  conse- 
quently appeared  bearing  the  su- 
perscription of '  Jules  Sand.'  'Bose 
et  Blanche'  met  with  but  little 
success,  and,  indeed,  never  came 
into  the  sphere  of  general  criticism. 
A  bookseller,  however,  who  was 
crafty  enough  to  keep  one  eye  open 
to  discover  the  germs  of  nascent 
genius,  read  the  book,  and  was 
struck  with  certain  points  in  it 
which  betokened  originality  and 
vigour. 

At  this  period  our  two  com- 
panions chanced  to  be  separated 
for  a  short  time.  On  parting,  they 
had  entered  into  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment for  the  composition  of  another 
romance,  of  which  each  was  to  sup- 
ply the  half  when  they  met  again. 
On  the  gentleman's  return  to  Paris,, 
he  was  asked  for  his  portion  of  the 
work,  and  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  had  not  written  a  chapter 
of  it.  He  was  much  the  weaker 
vessel,  this  young  man.  Here  is 
my  share,  said  the  lady,  bringing 
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forward  a  complete  work,  which 
she  had  composed  by  herself.  Now 
comes  our  lynx-eyed  bookseller 
upon  the  scene.  He  knocks  at  the 
door  of  the  little  garret,  and  after 
passing  the  threshold,  asks  for 
'  the  anthor  of  "  Bose  et  Blanche/' 
if  you  please.'  '  It  is  1/  answered 
Suideaa,  who  was  writing  at  a  table. 
The  lady  was  seated  in  a  comer, 
colouring  flowers;  and  the  book- 
seller, depositing  himself  between 
them,  began  to  enter  into  conyer- 
sation  on  literary  topics.  He  soon 
conTinced  himself  that  the  young 
dame  was  the  object  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  He  praised  her 
work,  and  suggested  that,  instead 
of  colouring  flowers,  she  ought  to 
occupy  herself  exclusiyely  with 
literature.  Her  answer  to  these 
encouraging  counsels  was  the  pro- 
duction, from  a  drawer,  of  the 
complete  manuscript  of  '  Indiana.' 
He  read  a  page  or  two,  was  pleased 
with  the  title,  and  carried  the 
whole  away  with  him,  to  examine 
it  at  his  leisure,  parting  with  the 
fidr  authoress  with  the  remark 
that  times  were  bad,  and  that 
books  were  scarcely  selling  at  all — 
without  some  general  obserrations 
of  which  description  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  trade  to  be  carried 
on.  In  a  few  days  he  returned, 
and  purchased,  probably  for  a 
Teiy  small  sum,  the  wonderful 
manuscript.  In  a  few  weeks  every 
one  was  asking  every  one  else, 
'  Have  you  read  Indiana  ?'  Again, 
there  had  been  a  difficulty  about 
the  author's  name.  M.  Jules  San- 
deau  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  afiair.  Some  one  hap- 
pening to  look  in  an  almanack, 
found  that  it  was  St.  George's  day. 
Keep  the  name  Sand,  this  indi- 
Tidual  advised,  and  substitute 
(Seoiges  for  Jules.  Here  we  have, 
at  last,  the  name  that  has  been 
£unou8  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Without  carefully  prepared  an- 
noonoements,  without  any  myste- 


rious surprises,  without  a  name 
that  was  in  any  way  familiar  in  the 
literary  world,  the  book  had  an 
immediate  success.  The  story  oc- 
cupies itself  chiefly  with  four  cha- 
racters: the  Baron  Delmare,  an 
old  French  colonel,  who,  after  re- 
tiring from  the  service,  has  grown 
rich,  as  a  merchant  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon;  his  wife,  Indiana,  a 
young  and  ethereal  Creole,  married 
solely  through  submission  to  her 
father's  will ;  her  cousin,  Sir  Balph 
Brown ;  and  Baymon  de  Bami^re, 
a  graceful  and  corrupt  rottS,  an 
incarnation  of  brilliant  selfishness. 
After  considering  its  author's  ante- 
cedents, we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  the  book  should  hinge  upon 
the  question  of  the  institution  of 
marriage.  Baron  Delmare  is  a 
rough  and  rusty  old  grumbler, 
despotic,  peevish,  and  unsympa- 
thetic. Indiana  is  bodily  delicate, 
but  full  of  soul,  and  suffering  in- 
tensely from  her  isolation  from 
love.  Sir  Balph  is  good,  kind,  and 
rather  quiet,  and  has  entertained 
an  affection  for  Indiana  from  the 
time  of  her  being  a  child.  Baymon 
appears  to  Indiana  as  the  ideal 
being  for  whom  she  has  been  wait- 
ing all  her  life.  He  fBiscinates  her. 
She  takes  his  advances  seriously ; 
and  then,  an  ecstatic  passion  having 
completely  got  the  better  of  her, 
she  is  ready,  with  the  absolute  con- 
fidence which  love  engenders,  to 
fly  with  him — indeed,  resolves  to 
do  so  rather  than  remain  with  her 
husband.  In  her  grand  abandon- 
ment of  self,  as  the  result  of  her 
faith  in  Baymon,  and  of  her  in- 
experience ;  and  in  the  vivid  ana- 
lysis of  the  storm  as  it  passes 
through  her  soul,  lies  the  great 
strength  of  the  book.  So  soon  as 
she  discovers  his  worthlessness, 
changes  too  rapid  take  place  in 
the  characters  to  be  quite  natural. 
She  recovers  serenity  as  if  by 
magic,  while,  at  the  same  time. 
Sir  Balph,  who  had  always  been 
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tnie  to  her  in  spirit,  but  who  was 
considerably  older  than  herself, 
bursts  forth  with  all  the  passionate 
adoration  of  a  young  man.  On 
this  latter  transfbrmatioU'Scene  the 
great  critio,  Sainte-Beuye,  who  re- 
viewed '  Indiana '  within  a  year  of 
its  first  appearance,  is  especially 
serere.  Knowing  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  the  actual  experience  of 
the  author — for  ^t  this  time  her 
real  name,  and  even  her  sex,  were 
matters  of  uncertainty  to  the  Pari- 
sian world — he  could  not  be  aware 
of  the  special  reasons  for  believing 
in  the  possible  perfection  of  an  old 
man's  love  which  the  stories  told 
to  her  by  her  lively  grandmother 
at  the  Ch4teau  Nohant  must  have 
supplied  her  with. 

In  the  midst  of  the  success  at- 
tending the  publication  of  'In- 
diana,' the  authoress  and  her  old 
fellow-labourer,  Jules  Sandeau,  se- 
parated from  each  other.  In  one 
of  Georges  Sand's  later  works  there 
is  a  touching  story  told,  which 
evidently  bears  reference  to  this 
separation.  We  proceed  to  trans- 
late it : — '  It  matters  little  to  me 
to  grow  old ;  it  would  be  of  much 
importance  not  to  grow  old  alone : 
but  I  have  never  met  the  being 
with  whom  I  could  have  wished 
to  live  and  die ;  or  if  I  have  met 
him,  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
him.  Listen  to  a  story,  and  weep. 
There  lived  a  good  artist,  whose 
name  was  Watelet,  who  engraved 
with  aqua-fortis  better  than  any 
man  of  his  time.  He  loved  Mar- 
guerite Lecomte,  and  taught  her 
to  engrave  as  well  as  himself.  She 
left  her  husband,  her  property,  and 
her  country,  in  order  to  go  and 
live  with  Watelet.  The  world 
cursed  them;  afterwards,  as  they 
were  poor  and  modest,  they  were 
forgotten.  Forty  years  afterwards 
there  were  discovered  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  in*  a  tiny  house 
called  Moulin-Joli,  an  old  man 
who  engraved  with  aquarfortis,  and 


an  old  woman,  whom  he  called  his 
meuniere  (miller's  wife — an  aUu- 
sion  to  the  name  of  the  house), 
and  who  engraved  with  aqua-fortis, 
seated  at  the  same  table.  The  last 
design  which  they  engraved  repre- 
sented Moulin-Joli,  Marguerite's 
house,  with  this  motto : — 

'Car  Talle  pennatem  Sabinit 
Divitias  operosiores  ?' 

It  is  framed  in  my  bed-room,  above 
a  portrait  of  which  no  one  here  has 
seen  the  original.  For  a  year,  the 
being  who  gave  me  that  portrait 
sat  with  me  every  night  at  a  little 
table,  and  he  lived  by  the  same 
work  as  myself.  At  the  rising  of 
day  we  consulted  each  other  with 
regard  to  our  work,  and  we  used 
to  sup  at  the  same  little  table, 
talking  all  the  while  of  art,  senti- 
ment, and  the  future.  The  future 
has  broken  its  word  to  us.  Pray 
for  me,  oh  Marguerite  Lecomte  1' 

The  institution  of  marriage  in 
France  being  what  it  is,  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  'a  voice  from 
the  inner  Light-sea  and  Flame-sea, 
Nature's  and  Truth's  own  heart,' 
as  Carlyle  would  say,  being  raised 
against  it  in  wrath  and  revolt ; 
nor  can  we  be  astonished  that  a 
number  of  women,  suddenly  find- 
ing a  fiery  interpreter  of  their 
smouldering  sentiments  of  injury, 
should  at  once  crowd  around  her 
with  acclamations.  The  French 
system  of  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  is  worked  somewhat  after 
this  fashion :  A  man  who  has  led 
a  gay  bachelor  life,  finds  himself 
approaching  his  fortieth  year ;  and 
being  somewhat  weary  of  frivolity, 
and  disillusioned,  besides,  of  his 
youthful  dreams,  he  thinks  the 
best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  settle 
down  and  enlarge  his  business.  So 
he  goes  to  some  lady-friend  or  pro- 
fessional matchmaker,  and,  after 
stating  the  amount  of  his  means, 
requests  to  be  furnished  with  a 
wife  who  can  command  a  mmili^r 
sum  for  her  dot    The  lady  looks 
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around  among  her  friends.  In  snch 
or  such  a  seminary  there  is  a 
young  girl  waiting  until  her  father 
can  provide  her  with  a  suitable 
parii.  An  introduction  is  effected 
between  the  two  gentlemen,  and 
Benedict  is  invited  once  to  meet 
the  girl  in  the  ponesenoe  of  her 
friends.  Her  dowry  is  proved  to 
be  in  order.  Will  she  do  ?  Yes ; 
Benedict  is  satisfi6d.  Then  the 
girl  is  asked,  will  he  do  ?  She  has 
been  in  her  boarding-school  until 
she  is  utterly  weary  of  its  narrow 
walls  and  rigid  rules;  all  her 
dreams  are  of  the  world  outside ; 
and  she  would  give  anything  to 
escape  from  tutelage;  so  she  ac- 
cepts her  fate.  The  marriage  is 
arranged  to  take  place  with  but 
small  delay ;  and  until  the  arrival 
of  that  auspicious  day,  the  be- 
trothed pair  have  never  met  save 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  party. 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  account 
of  love-making,  as  practised  in 
Paris.  We  ourselves  have  met — 
under  exceptional  circumstances, 
owing  to  our  nationality,  but  under 
conditions  of  most  strict  propriety 
— a  buxom  C&nle,  of  about  seven- 
teen, who  was  immured  in  a  board- 
ing-school near  the  Bois-de-Bou- 
logne,  and  whose  dreams  were 
evidently  wandering  far  beyond 
the  scholastic  atmosphere  in  which 
she  found  herself.  She  had,  it  is 
true,  certain  advantages  over  most 
of  her  sex  in  a  similar  position ; 
for  her  guardian,  being  a  count, 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Em- 
peror's household,  had  been  en- 
abled to  procure  her  admission, 
now  and  then,  to  the  balls  given 
by  the  Empress.  Once,  too,  he 
came  to  the  establishment  to  take 
her  away  with  him  on  a  more  im- 
portant errand— to  be  inspected 
by  an  eligible  candidate  for  her 
hand  and  dowry.  Unfortunately, 
according  to  the  gentleman's  views, 
she  '  would  not  do,'  and  charming 
C6eile  had  to  letum  to  her  j>en- 


8i<mnat,  This  was  less  than  two 
years  ago  as  we  write ;  and  we  often 
wonder  what,  under  conditions  so 
vastly  changed,  has  become  of  x)oor 
C^cile,  who  was  so  frivolous  and 
so  pretty.  We  were  not  favourably 
impressed  with  her  guardian,  who 
was  suffering  from  some  excite- 
ment, owing  to  the  presence  in  the 
room  of  an  anti-Imperialist  novel- 
writer  and  editor  of  one  of  the 
Bepublican  papers.  The  occasion 
was  a  school  celebration.  Speak- 
ing to  us  of  such  canaiUe,  he  said, 
in  'English, '  I  would  strike  them 
with  my  stick.'  Poor  fellow !  the 
stick  has  been  since  turned  the 
other  way. 

A  few  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  'Indiana' — soma  say  six, 
others  say  only  two — appeared 
'Valentine.'  The  institution  of 
marriage  was  again  the  i>oint 
against  which  the  force  of  the 
author  was  directed ;  but  this  time 
the  characters  were  disposed  with 
more  skill,  and  the  criticism  was 
carried  out  with  more  delicacy  and 
less  virulence.  Admiration  rose 
to  its  height  Even  critics,  un 
jpeu  retardataires — as  Sainte-Beuve 
avows  himself — who  had  deemed 
'  Indiana '  as  possibly  the  isolated 
cry  of  an  injured  woman,  who, 
when  she  had  fumed  herself  out 
on  the  subject  of  her  own  experi- 
ences, would  have  nothing  left  to 
say,  were  brought  to  acknowledge 
'  Valentine '  as  the  work  of  a  per- 
son of  true  genius,  who  possessed 
the  key  of  the  human  heart. 

Now  curiosity  seized  upon  the 
Parisian  world,  with  regard  to  this 
newly-risen  star,  and  gossip  of  all 
descriptions  went  abroad.  The 
author  was  a  man,  a  woman,  a 
blonde,  a  brunette,  a  Dantesque 
virago,  an  expert  at  billiards,  a 
smoker  of  innumerable  cigars. 
Every  one  had  some  special  in- 
formation concerning  her.  An  '  in- 
terviewer '  who  was  introduced  to 
her  presence  found,  to  his  surprise. 
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a  pretty,  plump  voman,  dressed 
in  ordinary  style ;  but  the  smoke 
of  a  badly-hidden  cigarito  went  up 
behind  the  prophetess  in  little  tell- 
tale clouds.  She  appears  to  haye 
cultivated  two  sides  to  her  cha- 
racter. Among  her  associates  she 
was  plain  'Georges/  and  sometimes 
sported  male  attire;  before  the 
outside  world  she  was  decorously 
dressed,  and  '  Madame  Sand.' 
When  Paris  learned  that  it  was 
indebted  to  a  pretty  woman  of 
twenty-seven  for  the  marvellous 
romances,  excitement  rose  to  fana- 
ticism. 

Then  came  '  Lelia/  which  was  a 
lyrical  and  philosophical  romance, 
a  cry  against  moral  torpor,  half 
St.-Simonian  and  half  Byronic. 
Loud  cries  of  reprobation  were 
raised  against  this  book,  as  in- 
cluding passages  which  contained 
too  great  nakedness  of  avowal; 
but — we  go  to  steady  Sainte-Beuve 
again — ^'the  elevation  of  the  senti- 
ment rendered  even  these  passages 
much  more  chaste  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  trivial  scenes  ad- 
mired and  celebrated  by  critics  in 
the  novels  of  every  day. 

Her  fourth  romance — ^not  count- 
ing '  Bose  et  Blanche,'  written  in 
partnership  with  M.  Sandeau,  and 
which,  indeed,  had  not  come,  to 
any  great  degree,  before  the  world 
— ^was  '  Jacques.'  This  treated  of 
marriage  again ;  but  the  loud  excla- 
mations which,  from  some  quarters, 
were  raised  against  it,  served  but 
to  increase  Madame  Sand's  renown. 
Then  came  a  number  of  works  in 
rapid  succession,  one  of  which  was 
strongly  depreciative  of  man — 
maie  -man,  that>  is  to  say,  and 
directed,  with  much  power,  against 
his  influence.  In  1837  Madame 
Sand  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  her 
husband,  with  a  view  to  separation 
and  for  the  recovery  of  her  pro- 
perty, which,  owing  to  his  giving 
up  the  proceedings  at  a  late  stage 
of  the  case,  she  regained  entire 


possession  of.  She  then  spent 
some  time  in  travel,  and,  on  her 
return,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  great  Lamennais,  who  was 
editing  a  journal  called  the '  Monde.* 
She  contributed  to  his  journal,  and 
from  himself  received  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  progres- 
sive Christianity.  In  the  political 
and  social  sphere,  too,  she  found 
her  ideas  rapidly  developing,  until 
she  became  a  pronounced  advocate 
of  advanced  social  and  humanita- 
rian views.  Her  quitting  the  do- 
main of  poetical  and  imaginative 
composition,  for  works  with  a  pro- 
nounced democratic  aim,  was  the 
signal  for  a  new  and  more  violent 
outcry  against  her.  She  was  ac- 
cused of  scandalous  and  disgrace- 
ful immorality,  of  atheism,  of  im- 
piety, of  desolating  doctrines,  and 
savage  negations  Her  publishers 
became  alarmed  at  her  outspoken- 
ness, and  she  was  driven  to  the 
establishment  of  a  journal  of  her 
own.  The'  first  work  from  her 
pen,  which  appeared  in  this  new 
periodical,  the  '  Bevue  Ind^pen- 
dante,'  was  the  romance  of  '  Gon- 
suelo,'  which  met  with  an  Euro- 
pean success.  It  is  one  of  her 
longest  works,  and  is  probably 
better  known  in  this  country  than 
any  other  of  her  very  numerous 
fEunily  of  romances. 

In  1848  we  find  Madame  Sand 
giving  assistance  to  the  provi- 
sional government  of  the  newly- 
established  Bepublic.  In  addition 
to  the  composition  of  romances, 
Madame  Sand  has  also  turned  her 
attention  to  dramatic  writing.  The 
author  of  a  drama  which  fell  dead 
in  1830,  she  met,  in  1850,  however, 
with  one  of  the  most  complete  suc- 
cesses that  the  stage  affords. 

As  the  missionary  of  a  new 
social  faith,  she  ia  considered  by 
the  keen-sighted  Mazzini  to  have 
fallen  away.  To  us  it  appears 
that  the  stimulus  under  which 
she  has  worked  has  generally  been 
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one  arising  rather  from  a  sense 
of  personal  pain  than  from  that 
yearning  after  justice  and  right 
which  would  actuate  the  more 
ideal  soul  of  a  Lamennais.  The 
temperament  of  Madame  Sand 
would  appear  to  be  of  the  uncon- 
trollably emotional  order — a  na- 
ture including,  with  a  passionate 
ideality,  a  large  element  of  sensu- 
ousness.  Mrs.  Brownrigg's  splen- 
did sonnet,  '  A  Becognition,'  well 
depicts  Greorges  Sand,  and  testifies 
to  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  felt 
for  the  French  authoress  by  the 
highest  intelligences : — 


'True  genius,  but  true  woman  I    doet 
deny 
Thy  woman's  nature  with  a  manly 

scorn, 
And  break  away  the  gauds  and  arm- 
lets worn 
By  weaker  women  in  captivity  ? 
Oh,  vain  denial !  that  revolted  cry 
Is   sobbed  in  by  a  woman's  voice 

forlorn : — 
Thy   woman's  hair,  my  sister,   all 
unshorn 
Floats   back   dishevelled  strength  in 
agony, 
Disproving  thy  man's  name.     And 
while  before 
The  world  thou  bumest  in  poetic  fire. 
We  see  thy  woman-heart  beat  ever- 
more. 


KANT  ON  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

"  O  happy  Febnianr !  in  which  man  has  least  to  bear — least  pain,  least  sorrow,  least  self- 
fepioach  r'—Diaty  of Immanutl  Kant. 

TWELVE  gems,  the  girdle  of  the  year  .  .  , 
And  every  year 
A  name  of  joy  or  grief  or  fear ; 
Sometimes  a  creature  sweet  and  soft, 
A  cruel  demon  very  oft : 
Seventy  was  wild  with  battle-thunder — 
But  what  of  Seventy-two,  men  wonder, 

A  maiden  year  ? 

Twelve  gems,  Ah  what,  on  mere  and  pond, 

Can  shine  beyond 
December's  icy  diamond  ? 
And  the  ruby  red  of  June, 
Like  fiiU-flush'd  rose  and  song-birds'  tune ! 
April  beholds  the  opal  vary. 
Dim  amethyst  to  February 

May  well  respond. 

A  happy  month.    Immanuel  Kant, 

Hierophant 
Of  the  philosophy  dominant, 
Because  its  days  are  twenty-eight 
Welcomes  it  from  the  hand  of  Fate  : 
Least  it  contains  of  loves  that  languish, 
Of  dullness,  agony,  and  anguish, 

Swindling,  and  cant 

Metaphysician !  I  defy 

This  dreary,  dry 
Month-preference ;  and  I  tell  you  why. 
No  stretch  of  time  can  be  too  long 
For  life's  gay  laugh  and  love's  sweet  song. 
Add  to  each  merry  month  a  quarter  .... 
My  love  will  only  deem  it  shorter. 

And  so  shall  L 

Mortimer  Collins. 
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JpESTlNA  lente  has  always  ap- 
peared  to  me  a  capital  rule 
of  life;  for — ^to  quote  another 
wise  saw  — '  Things  done  in  a 
hurry  are  never  well  done ;'  and, 
indeed,  that  can  be  proved  by 
many '  modem  instances.' 

For  ages  past,  and  I  suppose  so 
it  will  be  for  all  ages  to  come, 
the  world  has  raced  after  riches — 
it  does  so  to-day,  some  winning, 
many  being  distanced;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  after  the  ex- 
treme haste  to  be  rich,  the  next 
great  curse  of  European  society 
is  the  undue  haste  to  be  equal. 
To  undertake  the  foundation  of 
such  a  social  level  is '  very  much 
like  assuming  the  task  of  rolling 
out  the  continent  of  Europe  into 
one  flat  plain.  The  very  people  who 
clamour  for  its  performance  know 
this,  but  that  does  not  stop  their 
noisy  demand;  and,  strange  to 
say,  there  ,are  clever  men  who, 
knowing  the  truth  better  than 
their  eager  petitioners,  are,  for 
purposes  of  their  own,  not  afraid 
to  promise  its  execution. 

Festina  lente — Politicians  mine! 
ye  may  also  be  in  too  great  haste 
to  be  and  keep  in  power !  Power ! 
Office!  Yes,  it  is  a  wonderful 
\?eapon  of  offence  and  defence  in 
the  hands  of  a  clever  leader.  A 
county  court  will  stop  the  bowlings 
of  a  '  devoted  friend  of  the  j^eople.' 
If  Mazzini  had  been  made  a  minister 
he  would  have  been  as  dumb  '  as 
a  drum  with  a  hole  in  it.'  He  is 
rather  like  a  drum — he  makes  a 
noise,  but  never  takes  any  actual 
part  in  the  battle. 

Kossuth's  sons  sensibly  took 
to  engineering,  and  few  people 
now  know  where  that  true,  but 
doctrinaire,  patriot  even  lives.  Ga- 
ribaldi felt  that  if  he  had  accepted 


a  marshal's  baton  he  should  have 
knocked  down  his  individuality 
with  it.  But,  a  nos  moutons, 
the  truth  is,  and  it  is  my  opi- 
nion a  very  unpleasant  one,  we 
live  in  such  a  high-pressure  age 
that  everybody  is  in  one  constant 
hurry-scurry.  Life  is  a  bustle; 
and  , when  we  die  our  'remains' 
are  not  suffered  to  be  such,  but 
are  at  once  sent  by  express  train 
to  be  buried  in  a  Necropolis. 

Look  at  life — the  life  of  to-day! 
Formerly  a  man  of  business  had 
one  occupation,  to  which  of  old 
he  drove  into  the  City  in  a  chariot 
(usually  yellow,  as  of  gold),  or,  if 
young  and  'fast,'  in  a  hansom. 
Now  he  has  a  dozen  '  calls  on  his 
time ' — Banker — Director — Chair- 
man, &c.,  &c.,  and  perhaps  M.P., 
and  is  very  angry  if  he  cannot 
step  out  of  his  door  and  dive  into 
a  quick  train,  from  which  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  emerges  at 
his  office  in  Coin  Court,  E.C., 
where  he  finds  his  clerks  and  his 
clients  equally  in  haste. 

'  How  will  you  take  it  ?'  snaps 
cashier. 

'  Short  as  possible,'  replies  re- 
ceiver, who  is  going  to  pay  it 
over  at  once  into  a  company  which 
is  to  make  his  fortune  in  a  fort- 
night. Sometimes,  alas!  these  com- 
panies are  in  a  hurry,  and  collapse 
in  a  minute,  doing  the  last  stage 
of  the  road  to  ruin  considerably 
under  the  usual  time.  Then  vcd 
victis ! 

Banker  junior  is  in  'a  deuce 
and  all  of  a  hurry,'  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  business  in  the  City, 
he  has  that  other  business,  his 
pleasure,  at  the  Wost-End — ^Whist 
at  the  '  Harum-Skarum ' — or  an 
afternoon  party — a  dinner — three 
balls — and  then  cigars  at  '  Cats,* 
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While  even  the  old  head-clerk, 
who  twenty  years  ago  worked  till 
nx  o'clock,  and  liyed  at  Islington, 
is  calcnlating  to  a  minute  when 
be  can  be  sure  of  catching  the 
Brighton  capitalists'  five  o'clock 
conyeyance — fresh  fish  for  dinner 
trayelling  with  him. 

Oh!  happy  days,  when  there 
was  no  tel^raph,  and  only  one 
deliyery,  so  that  you  knew  your 
good  or  bad  news  with  your  break- 
fast.  Now  the  postman's  knock 
is  like  the  incessant  rattle  of  a 
drum  '  beating  to  arms/  and  mes- 
sages flash  eyen  into  yonr  yery 
bed.  The  '  World  of  fashion '—de- 
lightful phrase — which  was  long 
supposed  to  lead  a  purely  'dolce 
far  niente'  life,  is  now  galyanized, 
and  hurries  about  its  occupation 
in  the  yulgarest  possible  flutter. 
I  think  it  was  Cicero,  or  at  least 
it  was  one  of  those  ancients,  whom 

'  We  hated  to,  not  for  their  faults  but 
our*,' 

and  who  made  our  young  life  a 
howling  wilderness;  who  said  that 
it  was  '  unbecomng  a  gentleman 
to  be  seen  hurrying  in  the  streets.' 
Suppose  II  Conte  de  Cicerone — of 
course  with  introductions  through 
his  embassy — had  been  asked  to 
stay  the  season  in  London  last 
year,  I  wonder  what  he  would 
haye  said  about  an  aristocrat  in 
a  hurry.  Would  he  not  haye 
thought  of  his  British  con  tempo- 
jary  Watts,  and  sighed  to  himself 
oyer  a  late  breakfast  at '  Long's?' 

*  He  nerer  tires  dot  stops  to  rest,  but 
onward  still  he  goes/ 

Goes  onward !  I  should  think  he 
does.  He  is  of  the  world  worldly ; 
— be  is  in  what  seryants  call  '  a 
precious  hurry.'  Bah!  Good  So- 
ciety in  a  hurry  ?  Impossible  ! 
only  it  is  true.- 

Let  us  pass  a  day  in  London. 
We  will  suppose  that  I  am  still 
in  the  first  blush  of  youth.  Hand- 


some as  Adonis,  one  of  our 
old-school  cronies,  and  about  as 
well  o£f  as  Job,  a  poor  relation, 
whom  we  met  often  at  morning 
seryice  at  our  tutor's.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  should  naturally  haye 
rooms  at  the  *  Clarion,'  leaye 
cards,  and  let  society  seek  me. 
My  grandmother's  aunt  was  a 
duchess  in  the  days  when  there  " 
were  duchesses.  Fox  had  kissed 
her — perhaps  he  had  had  a  good 
night  —  and  been  'in  with  the 
deuces.'  Sheridan  would  haye 
made  loye  to  her,  only  he  forgot 
the  day  and  the  address ;  and  at 
any  rate  we  were  loose — I  mean  to 
say  respectable — enough  to  be  re- 
ceiyed  at  the  yirtuous  court  of 
the  most  yirtuous  and  snuffy 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  haye  always 
been  in  society  since;  and  such 
being  the  case,  I  naturally  am 
asked '  eyerywhere.' 

'  Pierre,  giye  me  some  Seltzer, 
tell  me  what's  the  day  of  the  week, 
what's  o'clock,  and  what  I  haye 
got  for  to-day.' 

'  Master  must  know,  then,  that 
twelye  hours  is  well  striked  — 
Mardi  is  h  jour — II  Cayallo  is  at 
the  door — Monsieur  is  idle  to- 
day— he  only  rides  in  the  park 
with  Major  Longsword — Dejeuners 
at  barracks — Tires  pigeons — Lady 
Blank  is  at  bome  at  the  fiye 
hours — Milord  Sir  Graham  dines 
at  nine,  and  then  Monsieur  has 
his  balls.' 

Here  the  polyglot  Pierre,  who 
8X)eaks  no  known  tongue,  closes 
his  list. 

Now,  I  will  ask  any  young 
gentleman  about  town  if  that  is 
an  exaggerated  state  of  things? 

I  should  say  that  twenty  years 
ago  that  list  of  dissipation  would 
haye  sufficed  for  a  week  in  any 
ayerage  season.  Is  London  so- 
ciety improyed  by  it?  I  think 
not;  and  as  I  look  at  the  ex- 
hausted faces  and  weary  ways  of 
the  '  young  entries '  of  both  sexes. 
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see  the  constunption  of  champagne 
and  Seltzer,  and  hear  of  the  bou- 
doir consumption  of  '  tonics/  I 
cannot  help  again  saying  we  are 
all  in  too  great  haste,  and  I  be- 
lieve more  truly  than  ever  in  the 
Persian  proverb,  '  Hurry  is  the 
devil.' 

From  April  to  August, '  if  you 
are  in  society,'  life  is  a  whirl,  it 
may  be,  a  '  pas  de  fascination,' 
for  one,  or  even  two  seasons ;  but 
the  pace  must  tell  about  the 
third  year — and  so,  my  dear  young 
friend,  having  flirted  violently  in 
London,  and,  worse,  in  those 
'  vicious  circles '  known  to  the 
world  as  country  houses,  but 
which  should  be  called  Match- 
boxes, you  find  you  have  hurried 
through  life,  and  then,  from  pure 
exhaustion,  you  try  to  refresh 
yourself  by  a  plunge  into  the 
whirlpool  of  matrimony. 

That  marriages  made  in  haste — 
and  certainly  in  these  high-pres- 
sure days  most  marriages  a  la 
mode  are  bo — ^are  not  seldom  re- 
pented of  quite  as  hastily,  one  has 
only  got  to  refer  to  the  Divorce 
Court  to  see  in  stem  l^al  black 
and  white. 

Not  two  years  ago,  being  at 
Covent  Garden,  I  was  struck  by 
the  good  looks  and  visible  hap- 
piness of  a  couple,  playing  that 
game  which  is  so  old,  and  yet  is 
ever  new. 

'  A  case,  Charlie,  I  suppose,'  I 
said  to  young  Sabretache  of  the 
Bapid  Hussars. 

'  Yes  I  began  at  Easter  down  at 
Dovecote.     Awful  spoons  !* 

Last  week  I  was  calmly  read- 
ing my  paper  by  the  sunny  shore 
of  an  Italian  lake,  wondering  why 
any  one  ever  lives  '  in  the  moral 
regions  of  the  North,*  when  I 
came  on  the  account  of  the  di- 
vorce of  this  *  happy  pair,'  who 
had  truly  got  over  their  last 
stage  a  good  deal  under  the  usual 
time. 


So  it  is.  Florence  marries  in 
a  hurry  to  distance  Julia,  and 
both  are  separated  'h  mensS  et 
thoro'  in  six  months.  Pace  too 
fast  again,  you  observe ;  but  you 
see  this  rather  puts  young  gentle- 
men off  the  idea  of  marriage,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  make  London 
society  not  near  so  fine  and  proper 
as  the  magazine  of  that  name. 

While  on  these  social  subjects 
I  should  just  like  to  say  that  our 
indecent  haste  spoils  all  our  plea- 
sures— even  our  field  sports  are 
affected  by  it.  The  turf  is  spoiled 
by  two-year  old  scurries. 

'  I  call  this  racing,'  says  Captain 
Bapid, '  it  is  so  soon  over.  Fancy 
my  grandfather  watching  his  horse. 
Bobtail  by  Memnon,  over  the  Bea- 
con course — ^should  as  soon  think 
of  playing  long  whist.'  'Whist, 
allez  done,  mon  cher,'  says  his 
companion.  Count  Beb^,  '  give  me 
baccarat,  poof!  et  tout  est  fini.' 

To  shoot  you  have  ground  driven 
for  you,  and  if  two  loaders  are 
enough  you  vote  it  '  rather  slow.' 
Foxhounds  are  not  fast  enough, 
and  men  take  to  'stagging'  be- 
cause '  there's  no  time  lost  in  that 
stupid  drawing.' 

But  now  I  am  going  to  turn  to 
more  serious  things.  The  whole 
of  Europe  seems  to  be  engaged  in 
a  political  race,  the  conditions 
of  which  are  the  upsetting  of  all 
existing  institutions  (for  the  mo- 
dem *  word  of  order'  for  all  parties 
is,  'whatever  is  is  wrong'),  and 
the  prize  'power,'  or  rather  I 
should  say  '  office,'  for  it  is  best 
translated  by  '  portefeuille.'  For- 
merly we  had  elections  to  discover 
our  majority,  and,  it  being  a  ma- 
jority, was  supposed  to  influence 
events.  That  is  changed,  and  the 
■  minority  rules !  It  did  so  in  Paris 
in  September  1870,  it  did  so  in 
Brussels  in  November  1871,  and 
it  seems  that  the  lesser  is  fast  pre- 
vailing over  the  ffreater  in  every- 
thing in  England,  and  moreover 
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politicians  of  all  classes  seem  to 
be  bidding  for  the  support  of  this 
minority,  which  makes  up  for  its 
smallness  of  number  by  its  thrust- 
ing perseTerance  and  irrepressible 
self-assertion.  The  eflfect  of  this 
bidding  by  both  parties  for  the 
support  of  the  middle-class  Jac- 
querie is,  that  we  are  pledged  to 
reform — that  is,  to  change— every 
existing  rule  or  regulation.  It  may 
be  good  or  it  may  be  bad,  but  it 
was  established  under  the  hateful 
rule  of  well-bom  ministers — to  be 
sure  they  may  have  been  clever 
and  well  educated — indeed  two  or 
three  'aristocrats'  have  been  so, 
but  what  of  that?  We  are  the 
people,  an4  are  discontented  with 
everything,  and  will  remain  to 
even  if  aU  is  changed  I  Now  I  am 
not  for  a  repletion  of  reform,  and 
I  think  one  generation  might  have 
been  contented  with  a  Beform  Bill 
and  a  Com  Law,  though  there 
was  no  occasion  for  talking  of 
'  finality,'  as  one  small  man  did,  a 
small  liberal  man  too.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  of.  a 
good  thing.  It  used  to  be  the 
boast  of  England  that  she  had  re- 
forms in  order  to  save  revolutions ; 
now  it  appears  we  are  hurrying 
on  reforms  in  order  to  create  a 
revolution.  Years  ago  Eeform  and 
Free  Trade  were  necessaries,  and 
so  when  the  time  came  they  were 
carried ;  but  then  there  were  men, 
and,  mark  you,  independent  men. 
Earl  Grey  and  the  '  great  Sir  Bo- 
berf — ^the  man  who  *  was  sent  for 
from  Bome  to  govern  England' — 
were  statesmen  among  grand  poli- 
ticians, not  superior  financialists 
among  great  merchants.  It  was 
genius  and  intellect,  it  is  now  in- 
telligence and  study. 

We  must  admit  that  when  our 
politicians  of  either  side  take  the 
matter  in  hand  they  stick  at 
nothing,  and  would  change  the 
succession  if  only  enough  people 
would  demand    it  in  a  London 
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thoroughfare,  provided  always  and 
it  being  enacted  that  those  in 
power  stayed  there.  But  this  may 
be  perhaps  objected  to  by  some 
cavillers  as  a  policy  more  personal 
than  patriotic.  Yet,  my  good 
reader,  we  are  governed  by  '  mino- 
rities,' and  what  minority  is  so 
significant  as  No.  1  ?  This  ques- 
tion then  arises,  is  alteration  ne- 
cessarily improvement  f  '  Yes,'  cries 
'  Out,'  who  wishes  to  be  '  In.'  But 
what  do  others  say  ?  Emancipa- 
tion, you  know,  really  brought 
crushing  misery  to  the  freed,  and 
ruin  to  the  heirs  of  the  im- 
peopled,  and  so  useless  property; 
and  Free  Trade  in  France  destroyed 
the  growth,  or  rather  the  vintage, 
and  export  of  good  wines.  '  Bah ! 
mon  cher,  anything  does  to  export 
now,'  said  a  Burgundian  proprietor 
the  other  day.  But  these  are 
minor  detaUs,  and  we  all  know 
that  nobody  out  of  the  Gharentou 
of  a  new  Paris  republic  would 
ever  dream  of  a  return  to  the 
high-priced  days  of  our  fathers. 
But  still  we  might,  I  think,  linger 
a  little  on  the  shore  before  we 
plunge  headlong  into  the  abyss  of 
reform,  and  try  to  find  the  dead 
level  of  society,  which  you  must 
remember  must,  to  be  popular,  be 
levelled  downwards.  Jack  must 
not  only  be  as  good  as  his  masters 
but  rather  better  now,  and  quite 
above  him  in  a  few  years.  Are 
all  men  equal  ?  I  think  not,  and 
indeed  I  know  hundreds  of  people 
to  whose  level  of  intellect,  good- 
ness, energy,  and  industry  I  should 
like  to  attaiii;  but  'non  cuivis 
contingit.' 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1870, 1 
was  fighting  my  way  through  the 
disgusting  and  degraded  crowd  of 
the  ruffians  of  Paris,  who  had  just 
upset  a  dynasty,  with  a  French 
diplomatist.  A  cobbler,  with  a 
red  flag,  came  to  us,  and  cried 
'Vive  la  Bepublique.'  We  said, 
'Vive  la  France,'  and  went  our 
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way  amidfit  cries  of  liberty,  equa- 
lity, and  fraternity.  'Bah!'  said 
my  friend;  'liberty  is  all  very 
well,  so  is  fraternity,  thongh  I 
will  choose  my  own  brothers;  bnt 
as  for  equality,  pas  si  hSte,  If 
that  drunken  concierge  is  as  good 
as  I  am,  I  am  a  liying  error.  Why 
have  I  wasted  ten  years  at  school, 
college,  and  in  my  career?'  I 
agree  with  my  friend.  I  am  not 
ambitions — not  only  do  I  desire 
to  rule  nobody,  but  I  am  quite 
content  to  be  ruled;  but^  then  I 
should  stipulate  to  be  ruled  by  a 
clever,  educated  man.  I  do  not 
believe  in  inspired  patriots,  neither 
in  Praise  God  Barebones  or  Mr. 
Odger.  I  detest  the  idea  of  a  re- 
public in  Europe;  in  America, 
where  there  are  republicans,  and 
where  there  is  no  traditional  his- 
tory (how  many  dollars  would 
they  not  give  for  that  i^atent  of 
nobility  ?),  that  system  of  govern- 
ment is  as  good  as  another ;  but 
when  Dilkes,  Odgers,  and  '  id 
genus  onme'  begin  crying  out  for 
a  republic  in  England,  it  makes 
me  sick.  Blind  as  owls,  they  can- 
not see  that  they  have  all  that  is 
good  in  the  republican  system  and 
none  of  its  evils.  Elections  for 
the  '  honourable  position  of  Presi- 
dent' would  simply  bring  about  a 
civil  war.  As  a  rule,  every  repub- 
lican has  an  eye  on  the  presidential 
chair. 

Who  should  we  have  first? 
Would  Odger  vote  for  Dilke,  or 
Dilke  for  Odger?  or  Sir  Henry 
Ainslie  Hoare  for  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  There 
would  be  '  seven  Eichmonds  in  the 
field,'  or  rather  seven  St.  Giles's  in 
the  Fields.  I  wonder  if  any  of 
the  red  republicans  of  the  British 
back  slums  have  ever  lived  under 
an  European  republic.  I  have 
more  than  once — mot  qui  vous 
ecris,  and  I  can  assert  fearlessly 
that  such  a  combination  of  '  inso- 
lence of  office,'  ignorance  of  the 


very  rudiments  of  rule,  and  harsh 
tyranny,  I  have  never  before  seen. 
Just  look  at  Paris  now.  Why, 
Thiers  is,  as  far  as  liberty  of  the 
person  and  of  the  press  are  con- 
cerned, the  greatest  tyrant  France 
has  seen  since  her  fourteenth  Louis. 
Only,  under  a  republic  —  where 
the  people  (always  tyrants)  have 
to  be  consulted  and  respected,  if 
you  will  keep  power — could  such 
a  cold-blooded  murder  as  that  of 
Ferre  and  Eossel  have  been  per- 
petrated, a  monarch  must  have 
pardoned.  I  remember  once  talk- 
ing to  one  of  the  leading  revolu- 
tionists of  Italy ;  he  was,  in  fact. 
Major  Vecchi,  from  whose  villa  at 
Genoa  the  famous  Marsala  expe- 
dition started.  We  were  speaking 
of  the  Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy 
and  Yenetia.  '  Ah !  amico  mio,'  he 
said.  '  If  you  wish  to  see  tyranny 
live  imder  a  republic.  Milan  was 
bad,  and  Venice  is;  but  if  you 
had,  as  I  have  done,  suffered  from 
our  own  people,  you  would  then 
really  understand  what  is  "iron 
rule."  I  was  in  Bome  under  my 
friend  Mazzini.' 

My  view  of  a  republic  is  that 
Odgers,  or  Podgers,  or  Bogers 
wants  to  govern  me,  and  I  confess 
I  prefer  a  Stanley,  a  Gladstone,  or 
a  Disraeli. 

Show  me  a  republic,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  war  of  classes. 

Mr.  John  Bright  is  a  very  clever, 
eloquent  man,  and  fond  of  fiy- 
fishing,  a  great  point  in  his  favour; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  be- 
fore he  obtained  office  he  did  a 
deal  of  mischief,  and  scattered 
broadcast  those  seeds  of  class 
hatred  which  I  think  you  will  see 
produce  a  pretty  crop  at  the  next 
general  election.  I  look  forward 
to  that  time,  and,  poor  people,  I 
pity  you  as  I  should  a  man  in  a 
phaeton  with  runaway  horses,  who 
had  given  over  the  reins  to  his 
groom.  And  I  hope  to  be  eating^ 
figs  at  Sorrento  when  you  are  exer- 
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dsing  yonr  right  as  a  citizen  to 
elect  your  own  tyrant.  Another 
point! 

My  dear  Messrs.  Gladstone  and 
Ck>.y  you  are  beginning  yonr  latest 
Yolmne  of  reform  by  trying  to 
make  England  as  disagreeable,  or 
as  '  nice  to  live  out  of/  as  Ireland. 
I  suppose  you  do  not  think  that 
the  absenteeism,  against  which  you 
were  so  eloquent  when  Ireland 
was  concerned,  is  any  scourge  in 
England.  You  try  to  spoil  sport 
(literally),  and  destroy  that  coun- 
try-house life  which  is  one  of  the 
delights  of  England,  and  which 
only  exists  there  and  in  Hungary. 
Feeling  game  is  starving  pamots. 
A  buck  rabbit  is  looked  upon  by 
the  Bright  school  as  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  '  the  industrious 
classes,'  to  devour  them.  Shooting 
is  doomed.  I  believe  hunting  is 
still  allowed,  though  I  expect 
shortly  to  hear  that  a  sumptuary 
law  has  been  passed  to  forbid 
scarlet  coats.  But  there  are  coun- 
ties where  you  cannot  hunt;  in- 
deed, there  are  only  four  or  five 
where  you  can ;  and  if  our  rulers 
imagine  that  in  these  days  of  edu- 
cation and  social  refined  inter- 
course a  gentleman  is  going  to 
live  on  his  estate  without  out- 
door amusements,  they  must  in- 
deed know  little  of  the  world. 
True,  you  will  say,  he  can  farm ; 
but,  you  see,  as  a  rule,  a  gentle- 
man farmer  ruins  himself,  his 
parish,  and  his  property. 

Gut  down  the  estimates!  There, 
again,  you  are  o£f  at  score.  But, 
really,  my  beloved  reformers, 
England  is  a  rich  country ;  a  mil- 
lion or  two  will  not  hurt  her ;  and 
I  do  think  you  should  be  just 
before  you  are  mean.  The  great 
object  now  seems  to  be  to  cut 
down  everybody's  pay  and  increase 
everyone's  work.  "Would  it  not  be 
as  well,  in  an  overwhelmingly  rich 
country  like  England,  to  first  in- 
quire whether  the  servants  of  that 


country  had  ever  been  properly 
paid.  I  maintain  that  England 
pays  those  who  serve  her  worse 
than  any  other  nation.  Begin 
with  her  best  paid  men — her  am- 
bassadors. A  gentleman  is  sent 
to  one  of  the  great  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, where  he  is  expected  to  keep 
open  house.  If  he  does  not  the 
Duke  of  Dash  mentions  it  at 
White's,  and  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Tinpot,  of  the '  West  Kent  Mounted 
Marines,'  write  to  the  '  Times '  to 
know  why  they  were  not  asked  to 
dinner — to  a  ball — and  presented 
to  the  reigning  sovereign.  What 
do  Tinpot  and  his  wife  pay  taxes 
for,  you  see  ?  Look  at  your  near- 
est ambassador.  I  wonder  how 
far  over  and  above  his  salary  his 
income  has  suffered  by  a  chronic 
condition  of  international  hospi- 
tality! As  for  the  men  in  the 
'chancelleries,'  they  are  required 
to  know  everything,  have  fre- 
quently great  responsibility  thrust 
on  them,  and  they  do  not  get 
'  pay '  enough  to  supply  the  tight 
two-button  lavender  gloves  re- 
quired for  the  salon  practice  of 
the  profession.  And  then  those 
'  unpaid '  attachis — nothing  a-year,. 
paid  quarterly ! 

Why  on  earth  should  England 
ask  her  sons  to  serve  her  during 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  merely 
for  the  honour  of  so  doing?  I 
met  one  of  them  last  night  at 
dinner,  and  I  told  him  he  would 
have  saved  money  and  rested  hi& 
brains  if  he  had  stayed  at  home  and 
shot  rabbits  in  his  father's  park. 

Ah!  those  poor  queen's  mes- 
sengers, too ! — the  hardest  worked . 
and  worse  paid  of  civil  servants. 
Britannia  might  spare  a  few  thou- 
sands to  these  poor  devils,  who  are- 
for  ever  'surveying' — very  closely, 
too — 'the  world,  from  China  to* 
Peru,'  or,  at  least,  from  Home  to- 
St.  Petersburg. 

But  the  'F.  O.'  was  alwaya 
famous  I 
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The  Good  Old  Time: 


When,  before  the  Crimean  war, 

D W took  a  little  trip, 

from  the  Bosphorus  to  Downing 
Street  withoht  stopping — a  rapid 
act,  which  very  few  men  could 
have  performed — what  did  they 
do  ?  They  thanked  him  publicly, 
and  promoted  him,  of  course.  Oh 
no !     They  said — 

'  How  much  ?' 

'  Expenses,  292.  lis.  4d: 

And  the  Groyemment  nobly 
(though  not  without  a  murmur) 
presented  this  gallant  serrant  with 
2UlU.4dA 

He  never  volunteered  another 
such  a  journey. 

Another  concession  to  the  ^- 
nority  is  the  civilization  of  the 
Navy  and  Army !  Admiral  Fresh- 
water vice  Admiral  Salt,  and 
General  Professor  Plain  Clothes 
vice  Grcncral  Esprit  de  Corps  1 

England  had  always  paid  those 
two  services  with  a  most  radical 
liberality,  officers  being  practically 
rather  worse  off  than  men;  and 
now  our  minority  wishes  to  have 
civil  commanders,  and,  of  course, 
the  wish  of  the  minority  is  law. 

I  think  the  normal  state  of 
sailors  is  so  dreadful,  that  we 
should  go  down  on  our  knees  and 
return  thanks  whenever  we  find 
an  able-bodied  seaman  '  willing  to 
go  afloat ' — naval  pay  is  nominal, 
and  promotion  is  problematic ! 

Military  pay  is  just  enough  to 
exclude  from  the  service  any  man 
of  talent,  unless  his  father  can 
afford  to  keep  him  for  the  good  of 
his  country. 

Now  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  sailors  and  soldiers  risk 
more  than  any  other  professional 
men  possibly  can  do.  With  the 
off  chance  of  winning  very  poor 
stakes,  they  play  their  lives.  Now 
nobody,  as  a  rule,  murders  a  par- 
son, and  lawyers  are  only  shot  in 
Ireland,  but  the  sailor  and  soldier 
play  cartes  sur  tMe,  and  you,  as 
well  as  they,  know  that  if  liiey 


win  they  will  gain  little ;  if  they 
lose,  they  lose  life.    But  even  want 
of  ja,y  did  not  keep  gentlemen  out 
of  the  army;  they  went  in,  and, 
when  they  got  a  chance,  fought ! 
But  our  rulera  have  found  a  way 
of  getting  rid  of  all  this  stupid 
pride  in  the  service.    They  have 
done    away  with    purchase,  and 
have  instituted  rigorous  (and,  let 
me  say,  utterly  absurd)  examina- 
tions.     The  effect  must  be  to  keep 
out  all  the  men  who  went  into  the 
service  out  of  love  of  adventure 
(and  they  made  pretty  good  offi- 
cers— at  least,  Arthur    Duke  of 
Wellington  said  so),  and  will  fill 
our   mess-rooms    with  a    lot    of 
'  prigs.'    Good  boys !  great  at  the 
integral  calculus,  possibly ;  but  I 
fancy  I  should  like  more  of  a  man, 
and  less  of  a  scholar,  if  I  was 
making  one  of  a  party  of  pleasure 
•bent    on   taking  the  heights    of 
Alma  or  returning  a  Eussian  visit 
at  Inkerman.    I  do  not  suppose 
when  Bedan  Windham  wanted  to 
send  for  aid  he  asked  his  A.D.C. 
if  he  was  far  enough  advanced  in 
his  education  just  to  step  over  to 
head-quarters.     Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  misled  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  rode, 
when  told  to  effect  an  impossi- 
bility, halted  his  men,  and  made 
them  say  the  multiplication  table. 

Of  course,  no  one  objects  to 
education  in  or  out  of  the  army, 
or  anywhere  else ;  but  passed  ex- 
aminations are  no  more  a  sign  of 
education — practically  understood 
— than  having  learned  to  do  one 
Chinese  puzzle  is  a  proof  you  are 
a  mathematician. 

Of  course,  if  you  do  not  want 
an  army  for  fighting,  you  can 
bring  it  up  as  you  like ;  have  a 
body  of  men  of  el^ant  attain- 
ments, irreproachable  morals,  and 
tea-party  manners ;  but  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  'the 
good  boy'  school!  No!  I  see 
an  orderly  room — the  professor- 
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adjutant;  with  a  cane  under  his 
arm,  walking  between  two  desks 
of  officers. 

'Major  Striker'  (nine  service 
medals)  '  where  is  Cathay  ?' 

'  Connty  Cork ;  quartered  there 
in  '61.' 

'Take  him  down^  senior  cap- 
tain/ says  Lieutenant  and  Adju- 
tant Pipeclay ;  '  and,  major,  let  me 
hear  you  say  your  manual  and 
platoon'  without  a  mistake,  at 
10  AJi.  to-morrow.' 

Change  the  scene,  and  go  among 
the  men. 

'  Serjeant  X ,  why  are  your 

men    so    backward    in  advanced 

poUtics?   See  that  Private  Y , 

No.  1105,  has  three  days'  heavy 
XX>]itical  economy,  and  is  confined 
to  barracks!' 

In  'peace  this  is  no  doubt  nice. 
Of  course,  professors  should  be 
colonels,  and  tutors  adjutants;  but 
just,  pour  rirt,  imagine  that  you 
want  your  soldiers  to  fight ! 

I  can't  fancy  campaigning  with 
students,  and  should  prefer  a  man 
with  a  natural  taste  for  'annex- 
ing '  poultry,  and  then  grilling  it, 
to  the  best  '  first-class '  that  ever 
shunted  itself  off  the  Oxford  line 
to  his  proper  level.  Nice  men  for 
small  tea  parties,  and,  no  doubt, 
'  charming,  and  so  clever!'  but  do 
not  let  them  ever  be  officers  of 
mine.  Imagine  a  dreary  bivouac, 
food  scarce,  drink  dry,  cigars  not 
plenty,  and  the  colonel  saying — 

'  Let  VB  be  amused.  Who  will 
zedte  an  ode  of  Horace,  or  give  us 
a  lecture  on  the  working  classes  ?' 

Then,  too,  I  see  that  our  popular 
ministers  are  down  on  the  heads 
of  colleges!  Fancy  the  conster- 
nation at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

'Bursar,  where  did  you  credit 


Mr.  Bapid's  fine  for  walking  on 
the  grass?' 

And  some  poor  bepuzzled  don 
crying  out  to  a  fellow — 

'  I  say,  old  boy,  do  us  this  sum, 
and  I'll  stand  a  bottle  of  1820 
to-night !' 

But  of  Professor  Gladstone  it 
may  well  be  said,  'Nihil  tetigit 
quod  omavit !' — he  and  his  friends, 
I  hear,  are  now  getting  up  a  re- 
form in  female  dress  I 

If  the  present  ministers  go  on  as 
they  are  doing,  there  will  be  little 
need  of  sumptuary  laws  —  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  will  become  general 
wear. 

But  pray  do  not  think  I  am 
against  reform.  Economy  is  a 
very  fine  thing,  and  it  alone  keeps 
the  Gladstone  cum  Dilke  party  in 
power;  and  as  that  is  the  main 
object  of  England  at  present,  let 
us  cut  down  and  reform  every- 
thing,  till  life  is  as  material  as  a 
law-suit,  and  as  dull  as  a  Sunday- 
school  ;  let  us  put  a  stop  to  plea- 
sure ;  ruin  country  life ;  put 
learned  civilians  into  our  war 
services ;  get  a  navy  that  will  not 
even  pretend  to  float;  and  an 
army  which  fights  at  home,  mathe- 
matically; let  us,  in  a  word,  sacri- 
fice everything  to  the  republican 
school,  and  so  be  practical.  But, 
my  good  friends,  would  it  not  be 
possible,  while  passing  all  these 
great  measures  of  reform,  to  enact 
that  they  should  not  come  into 
force  till  the  year  1920?  We  shall 
most  of  us  be  gone  then,  and  the 
then  existing  generation,  having 
no  idea  what  they  have  lost,  will 
be  the  contented  slaves  of  the 
Odgers,  the  Podgers,  and  the 
Bogers  of  that  day. 

A  Postponing  Reformer. 


A  DEEAM  OF  LEGAL  WOMEN. 


I  AM  a  bamBter-at-law,  or  rather, 
a  boirister  with  a.  desire  to  be 
at  law,  and  bxj  name  is  painted 
up  in  big  letters  over  a  door  in 
the  Temple,  sitnate  stone  distance 
above  the  general  level  of  London 
houHe-tops.  That  name  is  repeated 
again  in  still  bigger  letters  at  the 
foot  of  mj  staircase,  and  to  nu  it 
looks  highly  attractive ;  but,  alas ! 
it  has  failed,  for  many  years,  to 
attract  in  the  faintest  degree  a 
certain  class  of  gentlemen— gentle- 
men by  statute — whom  I  would 
faia  have  drawn  up  my  six  flights. 
Even  Mr.  Solomon,  the  attorney, 
who  was  spoken  to  on  my  behalf 
by  the  friend  of  my  mother's  half- 
nncle,  and   for  whom,  in  conso- 


quence  of  his  promise  to  look  me 
np,  I  have  entertained,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  a  kindly  feeling,  baa 
never  yet  brightened  my  doorway. 
Every  day  I  hear  footsteps  as- 
cending my  stairs,  with  shoals  of 
papers  for  the  '  silk '  on  the  first 
floor,  who  hasn't  time  to  read 
them,  or  for  the  '  stnff '  on  the  se- 
cond, who  hasn't  the  capacity  to 
understand  them.  Nay,  once  the 
unmistakable  tread  came  yet 
higher;  and,  just  as,  with  eager 
excitement,  I  had  torn  frtan  my 
shelves  several  musty  old  Beports, 
aud  opened  them  in  bnainees-like 
confusion  on  my  table,  my  clerk 
looked  in  to  tell  me  that  a  brief 
had  been  left  here  for  my  opposite 
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nedghbonr,  npon  whose  door,  for 
fiOTeral  days,  the  words  '  Back  in 
five  minntes/  had  been  posted. 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  it 
is  from  any  fault  of  mine  that  I 
have  to  sing  the  hymn  modem, 
'  Brief  life  is  not  my  portion.'  For 
three  years  I  annually  ate  twelye 
dinners,  whereat  I  twelve  times 
forgot  which  way  the  joint  passed, 
and  which  the  wine,  and  offended 
my  messmates  by  omitting  to  nod 
to  them  before  my  first  glass,  and 
whereafter  the  same  number  of 
times  I,  next  morning,  suffered 
serious  inconyenience  from  the 
strength  and  heat  of  the  Temple 
sherry  (Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline 
was  not  yet  inrented).  Moreover, 
I  read  in  a  pleader's  chambers, 
with  half-srdozen  other  aspiring 
Lord  Chancellors;  and,  whenever 
we  didn't  play  cricket  with  '  Bul- 
len's  Pleading'  and  an  india-rubber 
ball,  the  place  resounded  with  hot 
arguments  on  knotty  points  of  law, 
and  sheets  of  foolscap  were  covered 
with  such  cunning  pleadings  that, 
had  they  gone  out  uncorrected, 
they  must  have  ensured  for  our 
jnaster  a  splendid  reputation  for 
originality  and  subtlety. 

*  Who  taught  hU  hand  without  a  flaw 
Pleadings  and  interrogs  to  draw  ? 
Who  taught  him  all  he  knew  of  Law  ? 

His  pupils.' 

Well^  when  I  had  eaten  my 
teims  and  got  my  pleader's  certifi- 
cate, I  was  called  to  the  outer  bar, 
and  made  the  benchers  a  capital 
speech  in  return  for  the  glass  of 
port  which  they  gave  me;  and 
though  in  that  speech  I  did  not 
emulate  the  eloquence  of  one  of 
my  predecessors,  who,  by  way  of 
TfiakiTtg  things  pleasant,  is  reported 
to  have  said :  '  We  shall  be  rising 
in  our  profession  when  you  are 
mouldering  in  your  graves,'  I  think 
that  I  must  have  impressed  the  old 
gentlemen  with  the  modest  confi- 
deaoe  which  I  myself  then  enter- 


tained, that  the  woolsack  was  for 
me  only  a  matter  of  time.  Since 
that  day  I  have  been  an  outer 
barrister,  rushing  about  to  sessions, 
toiling  round  circuit,  haunting  the 
courts  at  Westminster  with  a  large  ^ 
notebook  in  my  hand  and  a  dummy 
brief  under  my  arm,  and  above  all 
things, '  continually  in  the  Temple ' 
(though  not  always  in  a  '  blessing ' 
humour),  waiting  for  the  ftiend  of 
the  friend  of  my  maternal  friend, 
the  wheels  of  whose  chariot  have 
decidedly  tarried  rather  long.  So 
that  I  may  say,  in  legal  phrase, 
'all  things  happened  and  were 
done,  and  all  conditions  were  i)er- 
formed,  and  all  times  elapsed,  ne- 
cessary to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
be  retained  by  the  defendants.  A, 
B,  and  0  :  yet  the  said  defendants 
did  not  and  would  not  retain  the 
plaintiff,  and  wholly  made  default 
in  so  doing ;  whereby  the  plaintiff 
was  deprived  of  the  profits  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  made 
from  such  retainer  aforesaid,  and 
has  been  put  to  great  expense  in 
the  purchase  of  a  wig  and  gown 
and  divers  law-books,  purchased 
by  him  for  the  puri)ose  of  such 
retainer  aforesaid,  and  has  suffered 
great  agony  of  mind,  and  has  been 
otherwise  greatly  injured ;  and  the 
plaintiff  claims  at  least  10,000Z.  a 
year.' 

Now  this  sketch  of  what  I  am 
and  where  I  am  to  be  found,  is 
not  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  so  long  neglected 
me ;  it  is  simply  tendered  in  ex- 
planation of  how  it  was  that  I, 
a  working  barrister,  and  actually 
excused  from  civic  bi^rdens  on  the 
score  of  my  '  practice,'  had  a  few 
minutes  of  leisure  the  other  day, 
and  why  it  was  that  the  thoughts 
which  passed  though  my  mind  (or 
what  I  am  pleased  to  call  a  mind) 
during  those  few  minutes  were 
mainly  '  of  the  law  legal.'  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  neglect  of  my  na- 
tural   supporters,  my  day-dream 
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would  never  have  come  off;  had  it 
not  heen  for  tl^e  nature  of  my 
calling,  it  might  have  assumed  a 
totally  different  confplexion;  in 
either  case  this  paper  would  never 
have  been  written.  '  A  good  thing 
too/  says  somebody  who  hates  legal 
'  shop.'  Shortsighted  and  fatuous 
mortal!  The  glimpse  into  the 
mirror  of  futurity  which  was  given 
to  me  was  one  which  ought  to  in- 
terest not  the  legal  world  only,  but 
also  the  world  of  politicians,  the 
world  of  philosophers,  the  world 
of  everybodies  who  are  anybodies, 
and,  above  all,  the  best  and  most 
inquisitive  half  of  the  whole  world 
of  humanity,  whose  forms  in  that 
mirror  rose  so  strongly  before  me; 
but  even  if  it  could  interest  no- 
body except  myself  and  my  editor 
(it  must  interest  him,  or  he  would 
not  give  it  a  place),  I  should  still 
feel  bound  to  disburden  myself  of 
it  in  justice  to  my  reputation  here- 
after as  a  prophet  and  dreamer  of 
true  dreams.  Therefore,  without 
further  preamble,  I  will  state  how 
it  came  about. 

There  was  a  thick  fog  in  my 
chambers.  A  fog  seems  always 
thicker  in  the  Temple  than  any- 
where else,  and  in  my  attic  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Temple. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  the  smoke  of 
my  fire  thinks  itself  so  near  the 
roof  that  it  won't  take  the  trouble 
to  let  itself  be  seduced  up  the 
chimney.  Anyhow,  it's  an  atmo- 
sphere to  which  one  must  be  accli- 
matized before  one  can  thoroughly 
enjoy  it;  and  only  a  strong  be- 
liever in  homoeopathy  could  consi- 
der it  conducive  to  the  clearness  of 
intellect  so  universal  in  the  learned 
profession.  However,  on  this  par- 
ticular day  there  was  no  escape 
from  it ;  so,  summoning  my  trusty 
clerk  to  shut  the  shutters,  and 
light  up,  I  sank  down  into  my 
armchair,  with  the  cleanest-look- 
ing law-book  I  could  discover. 
Alas!  cleanliness  is  only  compa- 


rative, as  any  one  who  has  taken 
a  Turkish  bath  knows.  My  laun- 
dress— ^my  maid-of-oZi-work,  who 
does  none,  whom  I  have  never 
seen,  but  in  whose  existence  I  am 
forced  by  the  evaporation  of  my 
sherry  to  believe — ignores  the  con- 
ception altogether;  and  therefore 
I  was  not  surprised  to  find,  after 
shutting  the  book  twice  with  a 
bang,  that  I  was  likely  to  take  in 
as  much  law  at  the  pores  (a  funny 
man  would  say  '  paws ')  as  at  the 
eyes. 

It  was  a  volume  of  l^al  maxims. 
'  Maxims,'  said  I  to  myself, '  are  the 
condensed  good  sense  of  nations/ 
Somebody  else  said  that  before; 
but  all  remarks  must  be  first  made 
by  some  one,  and  if  good  they 
cannot  be  too  of  ten  repeated.  'Once 
get  the  principles  of  law  into  your 
head,  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  them  will  soon  follow.'  So, 
with  an  unusual  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, I  opened  the  book. 

After  pausing  at '  Caveat  emptor ' 
to  think  with  regret  of  my  four- 
teen-shilling  umbrella,  which  had 
tmglued  itself  in  its  first  shower, 
and  wondering,  over  '  Nullum  tem- 
pus  occurrit  regi,'  how  it  was  that 
her  Majesty  was  always  so  punc- 
tual, and  whether  republics  ever 
thought  of  looking  at  their  watches, 
I  came  to  three  maxims  which  par- 
ticularly struck  me,  and  on  which 
I  made  the  followifig  most  impor- 
tant reflections : 

I.  'Noscitur  a  sociis.'  That  is 
true.  Tell  me  what  attorney  a 
man  hugs,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
manner  of  man  he  is.  The  habi- 
tual defender  of  criminals  is  not 
very  unlike  the  habitual  criminal; 
but  his  resemblance  to  the  man  he 
more  immediately  embraces  is  still 
more  striking.  Apropos  of  '  hug- 
ging,' if  only  the  *  ladies  of  crea- 
tion,'in  their  struggle  to  be  doctors, 
churchwardens,  school-boarders, 
stump-orators,  &c.,  would  devote 
a  little  energy  to  the  task  of  be- 
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coming  attorneys,  it  would  be  a 
much  easier  operation.  Perhaps 
that  will  come  some  day.  When 
it  does,  I  shall  have  much  plea- 
sure in  being  a  '  bird  of  a  feather/ 
and  flocking  together  with  other 
gentle  birds,  who  may  feather  my 
nest  for  me. 

IL  'Equitas  sequitur  legem.^ 
That  may  be  true.  I  had  always 
understood  that  the  two  systems 
were  sadly  contradictory,  and  stood 
in  need  of  a  Lord  Chancellor's 
interference  to  confuse — ^I  beg  his 
pardon — fuse  them ;  but  I  suppose 
that  I  am  wrong ;  and  it  is  a  satis- 
feuition  to  me  to  know  that  Equity, 
for  which  I  always  had  a  low  opi- 
nion, is  obliged  to  trail  its  weary 
course  in  the  rear  of  the  law ;  and 
it  is  jeally  very  kind  of  the  latter 
sometimes  to  give  a  glance  of  pity 
and  contempt  behind,  as,  from  the 
motto, '  Lex  respicit  ssquitatem,'  I 
see  that  she  does.  By-the-by,  if 
Law  is  a  female,  why  shouldn't 
the  bench  and  the  bar  be  feminine 
also? 

m.  '  Literest  Bei-publicte  ut  sit 
finis  litium.'  That  eannot  be  true. 
What!  Is  it  the  essence  of  na- 
tional good  sense  that  there  should 
be  no  more  declarations,  pleas, 
replications,  rejoinders,  rebutters, 
or  surrebutters  to  draw,  no  more 
witnesses  to  turn  inside,  out,  or 
fees  to  pocket ;  no  more  woolsacks 
to  be  competed  for?  And  that 
good  old  institution,  trial  by  jury, 
the  palladium  of  English  liberty ! 
How  could  English  liberty  get  on 
•without  its  palladium  ?  Perish  the 
thought !  We  Londoners,  at  any 
rate,  have  no  idea  of  practising 
each  a  theory.  Why,  at  this  mo- 
ment we  are  making  preparations 
for  litigation  on  a  grander  scale 
than  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  and 
when  the  new  Law  Courts  shall 
haye  been  erected.  •  .  .  Here 
the  book  and  my  eyes  closed  sym- 
pathetically, and  I  saw  a  vision. 


It  is  the  year  1970.  Women 
haye  gained  their  rights,  law  and 
equity  haye  been  fused,  and  the 
Palace  of  Justice  has  been  built. 
Many  other  things  haye  been 
done,  but  from  a  legal  point  of 
yiew  these  are  the  chief  ones. 

I  stand  on  January  the  first 
upon  the  steps  of  a  gigantic  pile 
in  a  neighbourhood  which  I  can 
hardly  recognize.  A  building 
which  unites  the  chief  features  of 
many  styles  of  architecture,  and 
which  bears  upon  it  the  impress 
of  the  diverse  taste  of  successive 
First  Commissioners  of  Works 
and  of  the  economy  of  several 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
stretches  its  huge  form  between 
the  sister- now  no  longer  rival- 
Inns  of  Court.  The  weather  is 
sultry,  for  the  Gulf-stream  has 
effected  an  extraordinary  change 
in  the  English  climate ;  and  if  the 
air  in  patches  is  black,  it  is  not 
with  smoke — which  since  the  in- 
vention of  a  smokeless  combus- 
tible have  long  since  disappeared 
from  the  faces  of  society  —  but 
with  the  ordinary  trafOic  of  the 
metropolis,  which  is  now  almost 
entirely  conducted  in  aerial  ma- 
chines. I  look  up  at  the  monster 
balloons  with  their  cargoes  of 
merchants  for  the  City — receiving 
every  now  and  then  a  fresh  pas- 
senger, shot  up  into  the  car  from 
the  .  ground  in  a  manner  which 
I  had  once  seen  practised  by  a 
little  lady  at  an  amphitheatre,  or 
swooping  down  to  earth  to  drop 
into  nets  the  old  and  timid  ladies, 
who  had  not  yet  learnt  how  by 
means  of  three  somersaults  to 
light  safely  on  their  feet.  There, 
too,  are  private  balloons  in  gay 
colours,  and  parachutes — the  han- 
soms of  the  air — with  engaged 
couples  flirting  in  them,  or  strong- 
minded  men  out  shopping  with- 
out chaperons.  But  most  nume- 
rous of  all  are  the  sturdy  matrons, 
who  prefer  to  take  their  consti- 
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tutional  fly  from  Tichbtimia-^the 
centre  of  London  fashion,  out 
somewhere  beyond  Putney  —  to 
the  offices,  in  which  they  work 
all  day  for  their  husbands  and 
little  ones  at  home.  Occasionally 
one  of  these  last,  oppressed  by  the 
heat  and  the  exertion  of  flap- 
ping, pauses  to  sit  down  upon 
the  spire  of  a  steeple,  where  the 
weathercock  (for  there  still  are 
weathercocks)  forms  an  agreeable 
fan,  as  it  flaps  to  and  fro;  and 
I  observe  an  elderly  lady,  evi- 
dently a  spiritualist,  who  by  sheer 
force  of  will  has  succeeded  in  per- 
suading her  forgotten  parasol  to 
follow  her  through  the  air  with 
a  much  more  graceful  motion 
than  ever  table  displayed  under 
Mr.  Home's  hands. 

Meanwhile  up  the  marble  steps, 
whereon  I  stand,  is  pouring  a 
throng  of  strangely-clad  beings, 
who  make  me  wonder  whether 
we  have  gone  back  to  the  age  at 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin, 
there  were  no  distinctions  of  sex. 
Certainly  the  dress  of  all  is  much 
the  same,  more  simple  than  be- 
coming, and  not  unlike  what  I 
myself  used  to  wear  as  a  boy  some 
half  a  century  ago.  The  only 
difference  which  I  can  see  is  that, 
whereas  those  whom  I  imagine  to 
be  of  my  own  sex  grow  long  hair 
and  appear  to  have  nothing  to  do 
except  to  carry  babies  and  look 
generally  effeminate,  the  other — 
I  cannot  say  the  fair — sex,  whose 
figures  give  me  a  funereal  remi- 
niscence of  the  heroes  of  obsolete 
burlesque,  seem  to  have  no  time 
for  anything;  some  of  them  are 
running  as  fast  as  if  they  were 
jury-women  with  visions  of  fines  be- 
fore their  eyes;  others  of  more  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  with  little 
black  brief-bags  in  their  hands, 
are  nodding  gracefully  to  what  I 
must  take  to  be  solicitresses,  who 
sometimes  hand  them  bundles  of 
papers  and  sometimes  button-hole 


them  to  mutter  instructions  on  the 
conduct  of  their  cases. 

It  ia  evident  to  me  that  I  am 
in  an  age  of  progress,  if  I  never 
was  in  one  before.  To  think  that 
the  removal  of  Temple  Bar,  and  the 
consequent  possibility  of  driving 
six  legislative  coaches  abreast  into 
the  City  should  have  effected  such 
a  change  in  the  institutions  of 
my  country!  Law  business  con- 
ducted by  Icuiies  on  New  Tear's 
day!  No  distinctions  of  Terms, 
doubtless,  but  litigation  going  on 
all  the  year  round!  What  a 
glorious  prospect  for  the  bar  I 
Why,  if  only  I  hadn't  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  of  the  weaker  sex, 
I  must  have  had  an  opening  now; 
though  of  course  a  competitive 
examination  would  tax  one  more 
than  a  Temple  dinner,  unless  one 
had  brains  naturally  adapted  for 
jumbling  up  different  branches 
of  law.  I  had  a  maiden  aunt  of 
a  most  powerful  intellect,  and  I 
remember  that  she  was  more  than 
a  match  for  me;  when  I  came 
home  from  school,  she  used  to 
collar  me,  and  ask  me, '  Who  was 
Solon?'  and  'What  was  Magna 
Charta?'  and  other  questions  of 
an  equally  searching  character, 
which  she  had  to  answer  herself. 
She  was  certainly  a  very  superior 
person ;  so,  perhaps,  women  gene- 
rally are  superior  to  us  manly 
creatures,  and  it  is  a  privilege  to 
see  them  in  their  proper  position 
above  us. 

'  Here,  you  news-girl,  a  paper  I' 
—'What?  half-a-Republic!  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  coin.  Take 
my  watch ;  it's  a  guinea  platinum, 
and  has  never  gone  since  the 
siege  of  Paris.'  And  I  rush  with 
the  '  Hourly  News '  up  to  the  vast 
portals  of  the  Hall  of  Justice — 
mindful  of  those  old  days  when 
I  used  to  while  away  the  hours 
in'  court  with  some  such  im- 
proving literature,  at  the  risk  of 
being  called    to    silence   by  the 
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usher  wheneyer  I  tried  to  turn 
back  the  sheet  in  a  noiseless  and 
unostentatious  manner. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  sight  which  met  my  eyes,  as 
I  stood  gazing  into  the  central  hall 
of  the  Palace.  Twice  the  swing- 
door  banged  against  me,  but  made 
no  impression.  Perhaps  I  should 
be  standing  there  now,  had  not  a 
shrill  Toice  issuing  from  tmder  a 
policeman's  helmet  suggested  to 
me  in  the  forcible  slang  of  the 
period  that  I  had  better  '  move  on.' 
Now,  though  I  ncTer  can  see  why 
in  a  free  country  one  should  moTe 
on  unless  one  feels  so  inclined, 
there  are  many  things  one  would 
rather  do  than  bandy  words  with 
a  female  guardian  of  the  peace; 
and  so  submissiyely  I  walked 
on  and  in  through  the  nearest 
door,  over  which  was  written  the 
name  of  'Court  of  President's 
Bench.' 

The  audience  part  of  the  court 
was  crowded  with  jurywomen  in 
waiting  and  men  who  had  come 
there  either  from  curiosity  or  for 
the  coolness  of  the  air.  Their 
appearance  did  not  strike  me  as 
iUastr&tiYe  of  any  advance  in  the 
art  of  washing;  and  even  the 
new  system  of  ventilation,  which 
had  been  introduced  after  the 
Buffocation  of  several  judges,  and 
which  almost  whirled  the  hair 
off  my  head,  did  not  prevent  me 
from  recognizing  an  ungrateful 
odour — ^well  known  to  me  of  old 
in  such  places.  The  bar,  too,  was 
well  represented;  for  the  jxmiors, 
who  were  always  rushing  about 
in  search  of  an  excitement,  thought 
that  they  had  discovered  one  in 
the  case,  which  was  now  being 
tried  before  Mrs.  Justice  Snapper. 
That  lady  was  of  a  somewhat 
severe  aspect,  and,  as  she  glared 
down  through  her  spectacles  upon 
the  court,  there  were  few  in  it 
who  would  like  to  have  tackled 
her  in  a  contest  of  words.    Her 


knowledge  of  law  was  very  great, 
and  it  was  easy  to  profit  by  it, 
for  she  screamed  it  forth  in  a 
shrill  manner,  which  overbore  all 
resistance  on  the  i)art  of  the 
coimsel  engaged  in  the  case.  The 
action  was  brought  by  a  young 
man  in  poor  circumstances  against 
an  heiress  for  cruelly  and  fraudu- 
lently allowing  him  to  entertain 
the  false  expectation  that  she 
would  marry  him — an  equitable 
extension  of  the  old  Breach  of 
Promise  case,  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  first 
deceased  wife's  sister  who  had 
obtained  admission  there.  There 
was  a  further  count  for  '  making 
eyes'  at  the  plaintiff,  to  which  it 
was  specially  pleaded  for  the 
defence  that  'the  said  eyes  were 
not  the  eyes  of  the  defendant,  as 
alleged.'  The  sympathies  of  the 
court  were  manifestly  with  the 
plaintiff;  indeed,  when  the  coun- 
sel on  the  opposite  side  tried  to 
put  a  few  questions  in  cross- 
examination  tending  to  discredit 
him,  the  ladies  of  the  jury  hissed 
so  vehemently  that  she  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  without  effecting  her 
vile  purpose.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  defendant  was  called  to 
prove  that  her  intentions  were 
honourable,  but  not  matrimonial 
— that  she  ignored  the  custom  of 
'  making  eyes '  as  it  was  sworn  to 
by  three  female  experts — and  that 
at  most  she  could  only  make 
one  eye,  inasmuch  as  her  other 
one  was  of  glass,  and  immovable 
(upon  which  the  judge  offered  to 
allow  any  necessary  amendment 
in  the  form  of  the  second  count) ; 
the  fact  that  she  was  not  (bar- 
ring the  eye)  ill-looking  only  ag- 
gravated the  case  in  those  of  the 
jury;  and  when  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  sat  down  after  a  re- 
ply, which  melted  to  tears  every 
one  in  court  except  myself  and 
the  crabbed  old  justice,  the  fore- 
woman of  the  jury  informed  the 
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latter  that  they  would  not  be 
summed  .up  to  by  her,  as  they 
had  all  made  up  their  minds. 
Hereupon  the  lady  grew  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  threatened  to 
commit  the  jury,  fine  the  High 
Sheriff,  and  clear  the  court;  at 
which  the  enlightened  twelve 
snapped  their  fingers  and  made 
other  unmistakable  signs  of  con- 
tempt; and  the  hubbub,  which 
was  now  taken  up  by  the  Bar  and 
spectators,  became  so  furious,  that 
I  was  fain  to  rush  out  of  court 
in  search  of  some  more  peaceful 
resting-place. 

I  found  it  in  the  next  court, 
into  which  I  entered.  There  a 
genial  old  Baroness  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  sitting,  with  Equity 
jurisdiction,  to  hear  an  applica- 
tion for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
a  lady  from  killing  pigs  under 
another  lady's  windows.  The  judge 
was  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  ex- 
tricated the  facts  of  the  case  in 
five  minutes  out  of  the  confusion 
in  which  the  counsel  on  both 
sides  had  involved  them;  and 
every  now  and  then  she  made 
some  quaint  little  joke  in  an 
abrupt  way,  which  set  every  one 
in  court  laughing — and  herself 
among  the  number.  It  seemed  to 
me,  however,  that  her  knowledge 
of  ^literature  was  not  so  extensive 
as  her  knowledge  of  law;  for 
when  Shakespeare  was  quoted  to 
illustrate  something  in  the  case — 
which  it  did  not  illustrate  particu- 
larly— she  said,  suddenly, '  Who's 
Shakespeare?  I  never  heard  of 
the  woman.'  At  length  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  came  to  an 
end;  and  the  judge,  turning  to- 
wards the  jury-box,  said,  hastily, 
'  Ladies,  the  woman  killed  the  pigs. 
Consider  your  verdict'  Where- 
upon, being  reminded  that  she 
was  sitting  as  an  Equity  judge, 
she  delivered  a  judgment  to  this 
effect :  '  This  is  the  case  of  a  pig. 
If  it  had  been  a  horse,  it  would 


have  been  another  thing;  for  a 
horse  is  a  noble  animal.  But  if  a 
woman  mayn't  kill  her  own  pigs, 
what  may  a  woman  do?  Take 
a  rule.'  And  she  jumped  up,  and 
rolled  out  of  court  ^  to  inquire 
what  horse  had  won  the  Diddles- 
bury  Steeple-chase. 

Pondering  much  on  the  admi- 
rable way  in  which  justice  was 
being  administered,  I  stumbled 
into  a  third  court,  in  which  a 
learned — very  learned — judge  was 
summing  up  a  right  of  smell  case 
to  a  bewildered  jury.  He  was  ex- 
pending a  vast  amount  of  erudition 
over  an  action  brought  against  a 
perfumer  for  removing  his  shop 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
plaintiff,  who  had  acquired  a  strong 
taste  for  the  scents  emanating  from 
it,  and  called  medical  witnesses  to 
prove  that  he  could  not  live  with- 
out them.  In  hopes  that,  when 
all  the  quotations  from  the  dead 
languages  had  been  exhausted, 
something  more  lively  might  fol- 
low, I  buried  my  head  in  my  paper 
and  tried  not  to  listen.  I  endea- 
voured to  interest  myself  in  the  ac* 
count  of  how  Mrs.  Brightstonehad 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  measure  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Lang- 
ham  Hotel,  with  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  were  dining 
there  at  the  time,  and  how  The 
O'Bowdy,  on  being  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker  for  calling  the 
Chancelloress  of  the  Exchequer  a 
low  wretch,  brandished  the  mace 
round  her  head  with  a^  much  ease 
as  if  it  had  been  a  shillelagh ;  but 
all  in  vain.  That  pompous  drone 
still  penetrated  my  ears,  and  I 
heard  suggestions  of  a  smell  being 
an  '  incorporeal  tenement,'  a  '  pro- 
fit ^  prendre,'  not  an  '  easement,' 
'  appurtenant'  not  '  in  gross,'  and 
of  smelling  'uninterruptedly  and 
of  right' — ^terms  which  revived  in 
my  memory  no  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  my  early  itsearches.  But 
the  only  distinct  information  which 
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I  gathered  from  his  ruling  was 
that  if  the  defendant  had  come 
out  and  pulled  the  plaintiffs  nose 
any  time  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  latter  could  not  have 
prescribed  his  right ;  and  so  I  left 
this  svbtle  point  to  the  jury,  who 
began  about  this  time,  to  use  their 
own  smelling-bottles  freely. 

I  looked  next  into  the  criminal 
court,  where  I  saw  a  rufGUmly- 
looking  fellow  on  his  trial  for 
murder.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  hU  hand  had  «truck  the  fatal 
blow,  and,  though  I  gathered  from 
the  eyidenoe  that  the  use  of  the 
knife  was  permitted  in  public- 
house  brawls  within  reasonable 
limits,  on  this  occasion  the  pri- 
soner had  gone  a  little  too  far.  Of 
course,  since  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  the  worst  he  could 
expect  would  be  incarceration  for 
a  period,  where  his  life  would  be 
made  as  pleasant  as  modem  com- 
forts could  make  it  But  I  could 
see  that  his  counsel  expected  to 
get  him  off  altogether,  which  he 
did  most  triumphantly  by  proving 
that  he  was  a  married  man,  and 
that  at  least  one  of  his  wives  was 
present  on  the  jovial  occasion. 
This  was  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  elicited  so  much 
applause  in  the  leading  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Tarpey,  the  only  doubt 
in  this  instance  being  whether  the 
prisoner  had  surrendered  his  free- 
dom before  or  after  the  murder; 
but  this  doubt  was  entirely  re- 
moved when  a  female  witness,  spe- 
cially summoned  for  the  defence, 
was  enabled  upon  oath  to  deny 
the  statement  of  six  male  wit- 
nesses, and  to  fix  the  tying  up  of 
the  poor  man's  hands  half  an  hour 
before  the  slight  unpleasantness 
arose.  Upon  this  the  judge — the 
first  one,  by-the-by,  who  had 
spoken  the  English  language  as  it 
lued  to  be  spoken  in  my  time — 
f«lt  bound  to  tell  the  jury  that 
there  was  a  primd  facie  presump- 


tion of  coercion  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  which,  if  unrebutted,  would 
entitle  the  prisoner  to  an  acquittal, 
and  the  jury  felt  bound  to  acquit 
him  amid  cheers,  which  resounded 
on  all  sides. 

This  was  so  satisfactory  that  I 
thought  I  might  go  elsewhere ;  so, 
passing  through  a  court  in  which 
equity  seemed  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  where  shareholders  and 
creditors  were  disputing  over  the 
carcase  of  a  joint-stock  company, 
long  defunct,  before  a  Mistress  of 
the  Bolls,  who  listened  with  closed 
eyes,  I  came  to  a  door  above  which 
was  incribed  the  imposing  title  of 
'  Supreme  High  Court  of  Appeal.' 
'Here,'  thought  I,  'at  last  shall 
my  soul  be  satisfied  with  the  sight 
of  a  complete  and  harmonious 
fusion  of  law  and  equity;'  and, 
with  the  feeling  of  awe  which  such 
a  tribimal  ought  to  excite,  I  noise- 
lessly moved  into  the  presence  of 
the  highest  judges  of  the  land. 
There  they  sat  in  their  awful  ma- 
jesty, some  half  a  dozen  old  women 
more  remarkable  for  wisdom  than 
beauty.  Their  majesty  was  rather 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  bald  and  wore  no  wigs,  such 
useless  adornments  having  been 
discontinued  ever  since  a  learned 
judge,  on  a  hot  summer  assize,  had 
tossed  hers  to  her  marshal,  exclaim- 
ing, 'Ladies,  it's  too  warm  for 
wigs,'  whereupon  the  bar  had  dis- 
carded them  for  ever.  This  change, 
though  doubtless  a  salutary  one, 
told  rather  upon  such  members  of 
the  learned  profession  as  the  one 
who  'was  addressing  the  court 
when  I  entered,  upon  whose  head 
nothing  like  a  hair  was  anywhere 
apx)arent.  She  was  a  very  respect- 
able-looking lady,  nevertheless, 
with  an  air  of  wisdom  and  gravity 
which  would  have  imposed  upon 
anybody ;  and  she  formed  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  counsel  on 
the  other  side,  an  equally  distin- 
guished lady,  who  was  the  tallest 
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and  handflomest  woman  at  the 
bar,  and  had  a  light  jannty  way 
of  doing  things  which  was  very 
fascinating. 

The  amalgamation   of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  jurisprudence 
seemed  yery  complete.     '  It  seems 
to  me,   Mrs.  Attorney/  said  the 
Lady  Chancellor  (who  both  in  fact 
and  in  law  seemed  to  be  rather  an 
old  woman),  'that  your  best  re- 
medy is  by  filling  a  bill  and  admi- 
nistering interrogatories.     To  my 
mind  there  is  nothing  like  inter- 
rogatories for  eliciting  the  truth, 
and,  should  they  establish  the  facts 
of  the  libel  in  question,  the  court 
would  then  grant  you  a  mandamus 
to  compel  the  defendant  to  eat  his 
words.'     At  these  remarks  I  ob- 
served that  several  of  the  judges 
looked  rather  contemptuous,  and 
the  Lady  Chief  Justice,  who  seemed 
rather  a  peppery  old  lady,  thought 
it  a    good  opportunity  for    pro- 
nouncing a  very  fine  panegyric  on 
trial  by  jury.     Issue  joined,  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  the 
final  verdict  of  twelve  enlightened 
English  jurywomen  (she  prudently 
omitted  all  allusion  to  the  sister 
island)  were,  in  Aer  view,  the  only 
methods  by  which  justice  could 
be  attained.     As  to  the  value  of 
filing  a  bill  and  twisting  its  para- 
graphs into  questions  ending  each 
with  '  how  otherwise  ?'  (e.  g., '  are 
you  weatherwise  or  otherwise,  or 
if  not,  why  not,  and  how  other- 
wise ?'),  she  evidently  diflfered  from 
her  learned  sister ;  and,  the  more 
to  testify  this  difference,  she  turned 
her  back  upon  her  during  the  rest 
of  the  argument. 

The  Lady  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Conmion  Fleas,  who  had  inter- 
rupted the  counsel  a  good  deal, 
and  been  a  good  deal  snubbed  by 
them  for  so  doing,  thought  that 
this  was  clearly  a  case  for  arbitra- 
tion ;  but  as  she  generally  referred 
cases  whenever  she  could — her 
only  great  instance  of  failure  in 


that  course  being  a  case  which  had 
lasted  for  ten  years,  and  in  which 
she  had  survived  every  one  con- 
nected with  it  (the  last  juryman 
had  died  without  giving  his  Ver- 
dict, from  the  effects  of  her  sum- 
ming up  to  him  day  by  day  for 
over  nine  months) — her  suggestion 
was  not  adopted,  though  it  gave 
rise  to  much  whispering  and 
gesticulation  between  the  counsel 
and  their  clients.  So  the  argu- 
ments proceeded,  and  very  slowly 
they  did  proceed,  for  the  Lady 
Chief  Baroness  was  anxious  to  ad- 
vance '  by  steps,'  and,  as  she  con- 
stantly requested  a  repetition  of  all 
the  facts  from  the  beginning,  those 
stops  were  not  very  expeditious 
ones.  The  Chief  Judge  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  thought  that  a  pro- 
ceeding in  rem  ought  to  be  adopted, 
if  only  the  defendant  possessed  a 
ship  or  even  the  smallest  boat; 
but  the  Judge  of  the  Central  Cri- 
minal Court  was  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  as 
well  as  of  the  libelled  party,  a 
criminal  indictment  ought  to  be 
drawn  and  a  jury  of  matrons  sworn 
to  try  the  offence. 

At  length,  after  much  more  dis- 
cussion, a  bright  thought  struck 
the  junior  judge  upon  the  bench, 
a  young  woman  from  the  country, 
who  had  served  her  two  years  as 
Judge  of  the  High  Central  Court 
of  Lancashire  (where  all  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  in  Welsh), 
and  had  now  come  to  give  the 
benefit  of  her  rural  experience  to 
her  learned  sisters  in  London. 
'  Why  should  not  the  plaintiff  try 
each  of  the  courses  suggested  in 
turn?  If  he  did  so,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  he  would 
succeed  in  one  or  two  of  them/ 
Upon  this  rose  the  junior  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant,  and  endea- 
voured to  explain  to  the  learned 
judge  that  it  was  a  principle  of 
English  law  that  no  one  should  be 
twice  badgered  for  the  same  cause. 
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Bis  B^ameiit  was  rather  iatet- 
mpted  bj  the  proceediDgs  of  the 
jadgea,  who  seemed  to  be  all 
knockiiig  their  heads  together  and 
doing  anything  rather  than  listen 
to  him.  The  'nemo  debet  bis 
vezari '  having  made  so  little  im- 
pression, the  learned  counsel  caUed 
for  some  elementary  text-book,  and, 
handing  it  up  to  the  bench,  called 
attention  in  a  loud  voice  to  the 
maxim, '  Interest  Eeipublicte  nt  sit 
finis  litinm.' 

Suddenly  a  thunderbolt  seemed 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  court.  Up 
roee  the  bar  as  a  woman,  looking 
as  if  they  would  gladly  tear  the 
tmfortmiate  junior's  eyes  out;  np 
rose  the  judges  with  the  wrath  of 
offended  dignity  upon  their  coun- 
tenances; and  the  Lady  Chief 
Justice,  seizing  the  volume  of  re- 
ference, hurled  it,  as  Juno  (if  her 
august  hnsband  allowed  her)  might 
hurl  a  bolt,  at  the  head  of  the 
offender.  It  shot  briskly  post  his 
car,  and  landed  with  a  tremendous 
bump  upon    the  desk    where    I 


'Did  you  call,  sir?'  said  my 
clerk,  as,  hearing  the  book  fall,  he 
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put  his  head  in  at  m;  door.  The 
candles  were  biunt  out,  and  the 
evening  sun  was  struggling  to 
force  a  way  thtongb  my  closed 
shutters.  I  saw  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  my  valued  retainer  had 
not  yet  ceded  his  post  to  his  wife 
or  his  mother-in-law.  I  heard  the 
old  horn  still  summon  students  to 
qualify  by  feeding:  I  did  not  hear 
the  foot  of  any  attorney  at  my 
door.  When  I  looked  out  of  my 
window  towards  Carey  Street,  I 
could  see  no  trace  of  a  Palace  of 
Justice ;  and  a  gust  of  cold  wind, 
which  deposited  a  black  upon  my 
nose,  gave  me  assurance  that  fires 
still  smoked,  and  that  the  Gulf- 
stream  was  much  as  usual. 

But  I  could  not  return  to  work 
that  day;  and,  though  since  then 
I  have  nearly  resumed  my  old 
attitude  of  expectant  inaction,  I 
never  see  my  maiden  aunt  without 
a  shudder;  and  I  have  serions 
thoughts  of  migrating  to  the  bar 
at  Constantinople  or  Hong  Eong, 
or  some  place  where  feminine  rights 
are  in  a  less  advanced  stage  than 
here,  and  where  there  may  be  less 
chance  of  my  living  to  see  realised 
my  '  Dream  of  Legal  'Woraen.' 
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NOBODY'S  DARLING. 

T   ITTLE  and  pallid,  and  poor  and  shy, 
■^    With  a  downcast  look  in  her  soft  grey  eye  ; 
No  scornful  toss  of  a  queenly  head, 
But  a  drooping  bend  of  the  neck  instead  ; 
No  ringing  laugh,  and  no  dancing  feet. 
No  subtle  wiles,  and  abandon  sweet. 
No  jewels  costly,  no  garments  fine- 
She  is  Nobody's  Darling— but  mine  ! 

No  *  Dolly  Varden '  coquettish  airs  ; 

No  high-heeled  boots  to  throw  her  down  stairs  ; 

No  yachting  jacket  and  nautical  style. 

With  a  sailor's  hat  that  she  calls  her  *  tile^ 
But  *  Lady '  is  stamped  on  her  quiet  brow ; 
And  she  crept  in  my  heart  I  can't  tell  how  : 
Not  made  to  dazzle — not  bom  to  shine — 
Nobody's — nobody's  Darling — but  mine  ! 

No  saucy  ravishing  girlish  grace. 

But  a  settled  calm  on  the  sweet  pale  face ; 

No  sparkling  chatter  and  repartee ; 

Very  silent  and  still  is  she. 
White  and  still  is  my  pearl  of  pearls, 
Yet  to  me  she  seemeth  the  queen  of  g^rls ; 
Why  I  love  her  I  can't  define, 
For  she's  Nobody's — nobody's  Darling — ^but  mine ! 

Were  riches  hers,  or  a  beauty  rare. 
She  would  lose  her  charm,  and  become  less  fair : 
Were  rings  to  shine  on  those  fingers  small. 
They  could  not  add  to  their  grace  at  all : 

She  would  learn  to  smile  and  to  speak  by  rule. 

In  the  foolish  book  of  Dame  Fashion's  school ; 

And  the  world  to  spoil  her  would  soon  combine  ; 

Now  she's  Nobody's  Darling— but  mine  ! 

The  day  has  come  when  the  cooing  dove 

Croons  to  his  mate  a  song  of  love. 

When  Nature  stirs,  and  the  copses  ring, 

In  all  the  joyaunce  of  dawning  Spring. 
The  day  has  come  when  I  dare  to  speak, 
To  watch  the  blush  on  the  once  pale  cheek ; 
To  whisper  low  on  Saint  Valentine, 
*  Darling  !     Nobody's  Darling  but  mine  !' 

AusTYN  Graham. 


'ST.    VALENTINE'    AS    IT    IS. 


'ST.    VALENTINE'    AS    IT    OUGHT    TO    BE. 


PEN  AND  PENCIL  NOTES. 

Bt  Blixko  Bbowh. 
chbibthas-tnie  at  the  theatres. 


H  tbese  notes  appear,  the 
tinsel  will  have  become 
■lightly  dull,  the  muHlina  will 
show  dgns  of  wear  and  tear  to  the 
manager's  eye,  the  tricks  and 
transformations  will  work  almost 
too  easily,  the  orchestra  (alas! 
poor  mnsiciana !)  will  be  playing 
the  pantomime  mnaio  mechani- 
cally, alternating  between  a  ran 
on  the  etrings,  and  a  strong  de- 
mand on  the  brass ;  while  the  ma- 
nager will  be  either  congratnlatiDg 
himself  upon  his  peculiar  clever- 
ness in  commanding  a  Huocees.  or 
anathematizing  the  luck  which 
has  repaid  all  hia  outlay  with  a 
beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 
The  amaUer  houses  will  be  arrang- 
ing for  their  Easter  novelties, 
which  will  probably  be,  within 
another  month,  announced  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bill  as  'in  active 
preparation.'  No  better  time  than 
the  present  offers  itself  for  a 
general  review. 

VOL.  XXI, — NO.  oxxn. 


with  Drury  Lane. 
'  What  was  the  Drury  Lane  pan- 
tomime like  this  year  ?'  '  I  hear, 
Mr.  Brown,  that  it  was  a  great 
success?'  '1  hope,  ma'am,  for 
the  manager's  sake,  that  it  was.  I 
will  own  to  you  that  I  did  not  care 
forit  I  was  not  amused  by  "  Tom 
Thumb:"  I  did  not  laugh:  I  was 
bored.'  '  My  dear  Blanko,'  says 
my  host, '  do  yon  expect  at  your 

age ?'     'My  age!'  I  exclaim, 

with  a  side-glance  at  the  lady  of 
the  house,  to  impress  upon  her 
that  my  friend — my  rfd  friend,  her 
husband,  is  having  his  joke  with 
me ;  but  he  continnes :  '  do  you 
expect  to  be  amnsed  by  big  heads, 
clowns,  and  red-hot  pokers?' 
'  Yee,  I  do.  I  have  a  sweet  tooth 
still,  a  liking  for  preserves,  which 
is  a  sign  of  juvenility,  and  of  a 
good  heart ;  and  a  pantomime, 
now,  if  really  good,  is  to  me  as 
mirth-provoWng  as  it  was  when  I 
first  saw ' 
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Here  I  stop.  When  I  get  npon 
what  '  I  first  saw '  in  the  way  of 
pantomimes,  I  make  a  rule,  if 
young  ladies  are  present,  of  always 
pulling  myself  up  short.  Yet, 
among  play-going  bachelors  and 
elderly  married  men,  I  am  rather 
proud  of  what  I  Jiave  seen,  and 
can  refer  to  authorities  of  such 
acknowledged  standing  in  panto- 
mime matters,  as  leads  my  hearers 
to  question  me  about  the  early  days 
of  Grimaldi,  and  to  beg  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  date  of  the  first 
introduction  of  the  red-hot  poker 
into  British  pantomime.  This  by 
the  way.  The  subject  before  us 
now  is  'Tom  Thumb,'  at  Drury 
Lane,  this  year,  and  why  I  was 
not  ravished  with  delight  by  it. 
Am  I  alone  in  this?  Decidedly 
not.  My  young  nephews  and  nieces 
were  wearied  by  it.  The  youngest 
child  cried  at  some  portions,  espe- 
cially at  the  accidents  that  befel 
Master  Thumb,  who  was  cruelly 
used  by  a  disgusting  giant,  a  huge 
bird,  and  a  cow;  but  the  little 
girl  takes  after  her  uncle,  being  ten- 
der-hearted and  easily  moved  to 
tears  by  the  sorrows  of  others. 
Yet  (so  complex  is  our  nature)  I 
do  not  remember  ever  weeping  at 
the  various  unmerited  iiguries 
heaped  upon  the  feeble  Pantaloon 
by  his  unprincipled  companion. 
With  unmoistened  eye  have  I  wit- 
nessed Harlequin  torn  to  shreds 
and  rammed  piecemeal  down  a 
cannon,  to  be  mended  by  being 
fired  out  of  it  again.  I  have  not 
hid  my  face  in  my  pockethand- 
kerchief  when  the  Clown  banged 
the  baby's  head  upon  the  stage, 
previous  to  using  the  poor  infant 
as  a  weapon  in  an  affray  with  the 
comparatively  powerless  arm  of 
the  law,  represented  by  a  police- 
man with  a  very  red  nose.  No ; 
at  these  things  in  my  time  I  have 
laughed,  and  will  again — if  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  x)antomime 
-do  not  send  me  into  a  fitful  slum- 


ber. On  the  other  hand,  if  I  was 
bored,  and  my  young  friends 
wept,  there  were  hundreds  in  the 
grand  old  house  delighted  with 
everything,  and  so  you  see,  as  the 
showman  used  to  say  (asperhaps  he 
does  now) : '  Different  people,  mum, 
has  different  hopinions.'  Was  the 
scenery  effective  at  Drury  Lane  ? 
I  think  not  There  were  groups  of 
Watteau  figures,  and  there  were 
figures  piled  up  one  above  another, 
and  there  was  tin-foil,  and  red- 
fire,  and  a  tawdry  glare  and 
glitter;  but  as  for  painting,  as 
for  scenic  art — ^well,  all  I  can  say 
is  that,  having  expected  much,  I 
was  disappointed.  The  'Yokes 
family'  was  actively  funny;  but 
all  they  had  to  do,  I  had  seen 
them  do  before,  as  had  every 
visitor  to  the  Drury  Lane  panto- 
mime of  the  previous  year.  As 
for  the  '  comic  scenes ' — there  was 
the  scene  representing  '  furnished 
apartments,'  and  this,  I  fancy,  I 
mwt  have  seen  before.  I  speak  in 
sarcastic  sadness.  Is  there  really 
nothing  new  for  pantomimists  to 
seize  hold  of?  Surely  a  sharp 
Clown,  passing  through  the 
crowded  streets  a  few  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  ought  to  be 
able  to  pick  up  some  new  '  busi- 
ness'— ought  to  be  able  to  hit 
uix)n  some  fresh  piece  of  practical 
fun !  Is  it  owing  to  all  political 
allusions  having  been  eliminated 
from  this  year's  pantomimes  that 
they  are  so  devoid  of  fun?  Perhaps 
it  is.  Perhaps  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  match-boxes,  with  '  Lowe ' 
"^tten  on  them,  made  to  go  off 
suddenly,  and  end  in  smoke,  which 
are  lying  ingloriously  in  the  pro- 
perty-rooms of  our  pantomime 
theatres.  Cardwell  trying  to  move 
three  soldiers  and  a  drummer,  and 
signally  failing;  Mr.  Bruce  and 
the  Licensing  Bill  (scene,  a  public- 
house,  with  Bung  bonneting  a 
policeman) ;  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  in- 
troducing a  peer  to  a  working- 
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man;  and,  finally,  three  lords, 
"with  the  Clown  and  Pantaloon, 
lefasing  to  more  on,  and  the  Har- 
lequin suddenly  striking  the  box 
on  which  they  are  sitting,  np 
springs  a  board  labelled  'Boyal 
Warrant,'  pop  go  rockets  and  fire- 
works, and  Clown  and  Pantaloon 
and  the  lords  are  all  blown  into 
the  air — ^aU  these,  and  many  more, 
haye  doubtless  been  made,  at  mnch 
cost  and  ingenuity,  only  to  be 
consigned,  at  the  nod  of  authority, 
to  the  theatrical  lumber  room. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  true  reason 
why  we  were  cheated  out  of  our 
laughter  this  Christmas  time.  Mr. 
W.  Bodham  Donne,  howeyer,  has 
protested  that  Ae  at  all  eyents  has 
not  receiyed  any  special  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  x)olitical 
allusions  in  the  pantomimes  this 
year.  And  Mr.  Donne  ought  to 
know,  Bsheis  the  '  x)arty  of  action' 
in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office. 

The  Coyent  Garden  pantomime 
18  a  thing  to  be  seen,  not  perhaps 
io  be  listened  to,  but  certainly  to 
be  seen.  The  lines  may  be  excel- 
lent, and  the  piece  may  be  full  of 
epigram,  only  they  are  lost  in  such 
a  house  as  Coyent  Garden,  where 
the  best  and  worst  puns,  the 
neatest  writing,  and  the  fonniest 
Thymes  must  yield  to  practical 
stage  business  and  spectacular 
effect  But  the  sight  at  Coyent 
Garden  is  the  Amazonian  Camp. 
Here  the  ballet  and  'extra  ladies' 
(as  I  belieye  those  external  to  the 
ballet  are  termed)  muster  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  in 
burnished  armour,  brilliant  to  be- 
hold. Then  at  Coyent  Garden 
there  is  scenery.  There  are  grouj)- 
ings  of  fsdries,  but  these  are  sub- 
flenrient  to  the  scenic  painter's  art. 
And  if  there  be  but  a  modicum  of 
fun  in  the  opening,  there  is  food 
for  laughter  out  of  yery  old  mate- 
jrial  in  the  Shadow  pantomime. 
How  Mr.  Gladstone  might  haye 
tiembled  oyer  this  if  it  had  been 


X)olitical.  The  Clown  takes  a  pitch- 
fork, and  with  a  good  heaye  sends 
eyery  one  up  into  the  air,  right  out 
of  sight.  Why  did  not  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  seize  the  opportunity 
and  order  the  republican  baronet 
to  be  pitchforked  into  space  with 
Mr.  Odger,  amid  the  roars  of  the 
populace?  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  attempted,  and  harmless 
orange-women,  simple  Pantaloon, 
innocent  bakers,  and  truculent 
policemen,  were  the  Clown's  yio- 
tims. 

Astley's  has  won  the  palm  this 
year  as  a  children's  pantomime, 
and  yet  the  subject.  Lady  Godiya, 
doesn't  sound  like  a  story  known 
to  the  holiday  youngsters.  Clerks 
went  there  from  the  City  winking 
to  one  another  slily,  and  expecting 
to  see  a  tableau  yiyant  with  which 
Viscount  Sidney,  G.C.B.  (or  'Ge- 
neral Controller  of  Ballet')  would 
yery  soon  interfere.  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  Those  who  went  to  do  the  fast 
thing  remained  to  be  edified,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  the  graceful 
bearing  and  modest  demeanour  of 
Miss  Sheridan  (Lady  Godiya), 
under  somewhat  trying  circum* 
stances.  There  is  a  capital  chil- 
dren's scene  here:  the  autumn 
manoeuyres  again  performed  by  a 
corps  of  '  children  in  arms,'  which 
joke  is  probably  in  the  bilL 
They  sing  the  National  Anthem 
and  the  Prince's  Hynm.  This 
'halloing  and  singing  of  anthems' 
has  been  oyerdone,  so  that  it  did 
not  surprise  your  loyal  contri- 
butor, Blanko  Brown,  that  these 
airs  should  be  receiyed  coldly  by 
an  oyercrowded,  and  otherwise 
warm,  audience.  The  transforma- 
tion scene  was  yery  effectiye. 

The  Princess's  pantomime  did 
not  amuse  me;  perchance  I  had 
been  dragged  away  from  the  social 
board  to  see  it,  or  perhaps  I  wasn't 
in  my  usually  imperturbable  tem- 
per ;  for  I  only  said, '  I  am  aweary, 
I  am  aweary,'  and  fun  cometh  not, 
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I  said.  I  was,  howeyer,  told  by 
competent  authorities(the  nephews 
and  nieces  aforesaid)  that  of '  Little 
Dicky  Dilyer/  which  is  the  name 
of  this  'mime,  they  had  formed  a 
very  high  opinion. 

The  scenery,  both  here  and  at 
the  Adelphi,  where  a  bnrlesqne  is 
played  with  Mrs.  John  Wood  in 
the  principal  part,  is  very  good. 

No  round  of  Christmas  amuse- 
ments can  be  complete  without  a 
Tisit  to  the  Grecian  pantomime 
in  the  City  Boad.  If  you  wonld 
treat  children  to  this,  take  a 
hint  from  yours  truly,  Blanko, 
and  either  '  don't  treat  'em,'  or, 
if  you  will  be  obstinate,  take  a 
private  box,  don't  go  too  early,  so 
as  to  ayoid  the  crush,  don't  choose 
a  Saturday  night  for  the  same 
reason,  and  for  the  some  reason 
leaye  before  it  is  oyer.  Mr.Greorge 
Conquest  and  Master  Conquest  are 
maryellous  gymnasts,  and  Mr. 
Greorge  can  play,  too,  such  lines  of 
character  as  are  embodied  in  A 
Demon  Imp.  Hence  the  Hunter, 
Yellow  Dwarf,  King  Frog  in  bur- 
lesques and  openings  of  panto- 
mimes. His  first  appearance  as 
Zig  Zag,  when  he  is  hewn  out  of 
stone  and  gradually  comes  to  life, 
is  almost  awful,  and  it  is  not  until 
he  has  discarded  his  ingeniously 
hideous  mask  and  donned  a  brighter 
costume  that  he  begins  to  be  funny. 

The  lato  F.  Bobson  alternated 
between  grim  humour  and  gro- 
tesque fun  in  all  his  burlesque 
impersonations,  and  Mr.  Conquest 
seems  to  haye  taken  Bobson's 
'  Yellow  Dwarf'  as  his  model. 

By  the  way,  the  selection  of 
music  in  this  pantomime  is  excel- 
lent. Permit  me  to  complain.  Is 
there  a  dearth  of  melodies  and 
tunes  ?  Whereyer  I  go  at  Christ- 
mas I  hear  the  same  airs.  At 
Drury  Lane,  at  Coyent  Garden,  at 
the  Adelphi,  at  Astley's,  at  the 
Princess's,  all  the  same,  until  I 
am  tired  of  them  one  and  all ;  but 


at  the  Grecian  there  is  a  choice  of 
seyend  tunes  not  to  be  found  at 
the  West  End;  notably  one  to 
which  the  entire  house  chorussed. 
To  turn  to  burlesque  at  the  West 
End, '  Isaac  of  York,'  at  the  little 
Court  Theatre,  in  Sloane  Square, 
goes  along  briskly,  with  Mr. 
Bighton  as  the  Jew  Isaac,  and 
Miss  Oliyer  as  Bebecca.  Of  course 
it  has  all  been  done  before,  but 
perhaps  this  is  in  its  fayour. 
Most  of  us  remember  'lyanhoe '  at 
the  Haymarket,  with  Mrs.  Eeeley  as 
the  Enight,  Buckstone  as  Wamba, 
and  Eeeley  as  the  Jew  Isaac,  with 
'  Clo,  Clo,'  in  a  parody  on  *  Com*  6 
gentU,*  1  do  not  recognise  the 
author's  name,  but  if  this  is  his 
first  work  in  this  line,  he  may 
shake  hands  with  himself  on  the 
result  Mdlle.  d'Anka's  song  of 
*  Looking  Back,'  by  Mr.  Sulliyan 
(composer  of  the  'Prodigal  Son,*^ 
'The  Tempest,'  and  other  light 
pieces  of  that  sort),  suddenly  in- 
troduced, neck  and  crop,  into  the 
piece,  has  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  plot,  as  would  your  con- 
tributor haye,  if  he  were  to  step 
upon  that  stage,  and  commence  a 
lecture  on  the  occultation  of  Sa- 
turn. Howeyer,  Mdlle.  D'Anka  ia 
a  handsome  lady,  and — 
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'  Beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  air. 

'Arion,'  at  the  Strand,  is  Mr. 
Bumand's  burlesque  on  the  well- 
known  classical  story.  Your  con- 
tributor calls  to  mind  this  same 
author's  'Ixion,'  with  Miss  Ada 
Cayendish's  first  appearance  as 
Venus,  also  one  Mr.  Bogers  as 
Minerya,  and  all  the  town  to  see 
the  piece — and  '  Black-Eye'd 
Susan,'  with  Miss  Oliyer,  Mr. 
Dewar  as  Captain  Crosstree,  and 
Mr.  Danyers  as  the  saltatory  old 
lady — and  sees  in  '  Anon '  as  good 
material  for  the  actors'  use  as  waa 
in  either  of  the  aboye-mentioned 
pieces.  The  demand  for  practical 
fun  is  certainly  the  one  to  which 


ft  writer  of  modem  burlesque  is 
expected  to  pa;  peculiar  attentiou, 
ftnd  the  author  has  not  failed  in 
this  respect.  Here  are  some  good 
tunes  culled  from  OfTeubaoti,  from 
street  organs,  and  ttom  mosic  halls. 
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and  the  costumes  are  brilliant  aad 
original.  The  second  scene,  where 
the  showmen  sing  one  of  Offen- 
bach's beet  duets,  is,  taken  al- 
together, one  of  the  funniest  that 
has  been  seen — even  on  the  Strand 


stage— since  the  days  of '  Aladdin, 
the  'Wonderful  Scamp.'  Messrs. 
Terry  and  Paulton  are  highlj  to 
be  commended  in  this  soeue,  and 
indeed  throughout.  Miss  Bosina 
Banoe  plays  her  part  charmingly ; 
and  if  all  actresses  would  giye  the 
public  such  ladylike,  and  yet 
sprited,  rradering  of  borleeque 
characters,  the  charge  of  vulgarity 
brought  against  thie  sort  of  en- 
tertainment wonld  be  dropped. 

'  Pygmalion,'  at  the  Haymarket, 
has  been  mnniug  stmie  time,  and 
is  likely  to  remain  ou  the  bills 
until  the  return  of  Ur.  Sothera 
from  America.  This  piece  Ur. 
Gilbert  styles  a  '  Uytholc^cal 
Comedy,'  though  it  has  more  the 
character   of    an    unmusical    ex- 


travaganza,  using  that  term  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  applied,  in 
former  times,  to  farcical  pieces 
written  in  prosa  An  audience  ia 
easily  impressed  by  blank  verse, 
even  though  its  matter  be  the 
merest  prosing.  Few  people  can 
distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
poetry,  and  were  nonsense  verses 
read,  ora  rotundo,  to  the  m^ority, 
as  being  some  new  work  of  Teuny- 
boq'b,  they  would  probably  accept 
the  statement,  and  be  so  entirely 
imposed  upon  as  to  pronounce  a 
highly  laudatory  verdict  upon  the 
trash.  Some  cooks  possess  the 
art  of  BO  di^uising  a  rabbit,  that 
even  the  very  elect  themselves 
would  be  nearly  deceived  into 
pronouncing  it  a  hara      Ibis  it 
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partly  the  case  with  '  Pygmalion.' 
Its  blank  verse  dialogue  would 
be  a  successful  substitute  for  trae 
poetry,  and,  as  such,  would  go  far 
towards  imposing  even  upon  some 
critical  ears,  but  for  its  sudden 
lapse,  everj  nov  and  then,  into 
the  prose  of  ordinary  farce. 


Then  as  to  the  costumes  in  this 
mythological  comedy :  Mr.  Howe, 
whtt  plays  the  Greek  Leucippe 
(by  tbe  way,  why  a  Greek  should 
be  called  Lencippe,  it  is  difBonlt 
to  ooQJectnie,  ^ess  the  author 
wished  subtly  to  hint  at  some- 
thing feminine  in  his  character. 


which  is  not  apparent  in  the  piece), 
is  dressed  aa  a  Somaa  soldier, 
and  is  not  -unlike  Leech's  Julius 
Cffisoi  in  the  '  Comic  History  of 
Borne.'  Miss  Hill  as  Gynisca,  the 
scnlptor'a  shrewish  wife,  appears 
in  the  costume  of  an  Egyptian 
dancing  girl!  As  for  poor  Pyg- 
malion himself  he  is  almost  a 
nonentity,  and  might  have  been 
qnite,  had  it  not  been  played  hy 
Mr.  Eendal,  whose  clever  wife 
(known  in  her  profession  as  Miss 
Bobertson)  represents  the  living 
statue  Galattea,  admirably.  In 
lact  Miss  Bobertson  is  successful, 
uid  therefore  the  piece  is  success- 


ful. Mr.  Buckstone,  as  the  patron 
of  art  (a  character  to  be  found  in 
a  German  version  of  this  story), 
provokes  hearty  laughter,  and 
would  do  so  without  the  little 
he  has  had  set  down  for  him. 
Taken  as  a  whole  '  Pygmalion '  is 
well  worth  seeing,  and  (not  the  least 
among  its  merits),  it  is  not  long. 

At  the  Gaiety  Mr.  Toole  is  to 
be  seen  and  heard,  and,  as  that 
means  laughter,  no  further  hint 
is  necessary  from  ma  I  always 
langh  at  Toole.  I  am  often  told 
that  I  shouldn't  do  it  But  it  is 
the  perversity  of  human  nature, 
and  specially  of    my  nature    to 
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prefer  being  tickled  vitli  daisies, 
(daisies  better  than  stiaws),  to 
being  knocked  down  with  a 
classic  trancheon.  When  Keeley 
nsed  to  come  on,  stolid  and  silent, 
I  greeted  him  with  a  shout  of 
laughter  not  to  be  stifled.  When 
Wright  walked  down  the  atagB 
and  looked  at  the  andience,  that 
WIS  enongh  for  me.  Once  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  EanoTer 
Si^iiare  rooms  when  John  Farry 
vas  giving  an  entertainment,  he 
vaa  too  mnch  for  me,  and  I  was 
tkn  mnch  for  him  and  the  an- 
dience. I  was  L'homme  qui  rit,  and 
snoh  an  one  is  a  very  pleasant 
follow  (not  in  M.  Hugo's  novel)  if 
he  doesn't  rit  too  load.  A 
'  laoghist '  (Americanised  word, 
bnt   exprossiye),   can    upset    an 


evening's  amusement  eqnally  as 
well  OS  a  disagreeable  fellow,  who 
pays  for  the  pleasure  of  loudly 
giving  vent  to  his  disapprobation. 
Once  a  polite  man  asked  me  to 
leave  the  room  daring  some  enter- 
tainment in  order  that  I  might 
recover  myself,  and  I  went.  On 
another  occasion  a  message  was 
Bent  to  me  by  one  of  the  leading 
actors  rcqnesting  me  to  retire  to 
the  bock  of  my  box  if  I  wanted  to 
laogh  so  boisterously.  I  subsided 
into  the  shadow,  and  sent  an 
apology.  But  whither  am  I  stray- 
ing? Into  the  adventures  of  an 
homme  qui  rit  t  Perhaps  so ;  but 
there's  not  space  enongh  at 
present.  I  guard  the  relation  of 
such  matters  till  my  next. 
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THB   PBINCE  OF   WALES. 


THERE  vill  be  no  more  remark- 
able chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Victorian  era  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  recent  critical  illness 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  forms 
a  chapter  both  in  personal  history 
and  national  history  of  a  most 
instructiye  and  nnique  description. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  first 
fell  ill  there  were  not  many  be- 
yond some  far-sighted  individuals, 
who  discerned  that  a  terrible 
danger  had  been  incurred,  and  that 
a  serious  crisis  must  be  expected. 
Typhoid  fever  never  is  nor  can  be 
anything  else  than  a  thoroughly 
dangerous  disorder.  Some  time 
ago  Dr.  Haughton,  of  Dublin,  made 
a  calculation  of  the  number  of 
hours  of  vast  physical  labour  in 
carrying  immense  weights  that 
was  equivalent  to  the  tossings  of 
a  fever  i>atient.  Such  a  mode  of 
expression  enables  us  to  under- 
stand something  of  this  phase  of 
human  suffering.  The  illness 
with  which  the  Prince  was  struck 
down  acquired  an  intense  associa- 
tion from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
same  to  which  his  father  suc- 
cumbed. It  is  also  an  illness 
which  is  a  regular  scourge  of  our 
country,  and  one  that  almost 
decimates  human  life  in  our  alleys 
and  courts.  What  added  to  the 
common  grief  and  indignation  was 
the  fact  that  the  illness,  to  which 
countless  precious  lives  have  been 
sacrificed,  is  one  that  arises  from 
entirely  preventible  causes,  in  other 
words,  is  due  to  the  stupidity, 
neglect,  and  carelessness  of  people 
in  responsible  situations.  The 
Prince's  illness  might  almost  be 
called  a  poor  man's  illness.  The 
sequela  of  the  illness  in  a  local 
affection,  is  one  most  familiarly 


found  in  the  illnesses  of  the  i)oor, 
sgid  is  almost  universally  ascribed 
by  them,  most  erroneously,  :o 
inef&cient  nursing  and  doctoring. 
It  was  learned  in  rapid  suocessioA 
that  the  fever  ran  high,  that  it 
was  attended  by  an  awful  com- 
plication of  symptoms,  that  a 
dangerous  relapse  had  taken  plac«, 
thus  the  life  of  the  royal  sufferer 
was  hanging  on  a  thread,  and  that 
at  any  moment  the  end  might 
come  with  appalling  suddenness. 
The  news  spr^  everywhere  with 
the  very  speed  and  agency  of 
lightning,  and  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  turned 
towards  that  chamber  of  watching 
and  waiting  where,  in  a  lonely 
village  of  Norfolk,  the  heir  of 
England  lay  wrestling  with  the 
ghastly  fever  that  oppressed  and 
threatened  utterly  to  crush  him. 

We  all  felt  how  ill  we  could 
spare  our  Prince.  We  all  thought 
of  the  Queen,  how  she  was  adding 
sorrow  to  sorrow.  As  we  went 
back  in  thought  to  those  scenes 
of  darkness  and  doubt  ten  years 
ago  in  Windsor  Castle,  which 
darkened  the  light  of  the  land 
and  left '  the  crown  a  lonely  splen- 
dour.' We  thought  of  the  bright, 
good  Princess,  who  had  won  all 
hearts  by  her  graciousness,  the 
young  wife  and  mother,  so  deeply 
stricken  now,  as  might  be  the 
lowliest  in  the  land.  .We  felt  how 
costly  and  valuable  was  the  life 
at  stake.  How  elaborate  and 
careful  had  been  the  training  of 
our  Prince  I  How  varied  and  ex- 
tensive his  culture!  How  great 
the  range  of  his  travel,  his  obser- 
vation, and  his  experience!  He 
might  not  be  poet  or  critic,  like 
the  King  of  Sweden,  or  even  be 
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like  his  mother,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  anthors.  Bnt  he  was 
every  inch  an  English  gentleman, 
and  with  a  training  and  a  range 
of  social  and  intellectual  life  to 
which  hardly  any  other  English 
gentleman  could  have  attained. 
From  the  education  carefolly 
planned  for  him  by  the  most  en- 
lightened of  farthers,  he  had  availed 
himself  of  all  his  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities. He  had  travelled,  he 
had  conversed,  he  had  examined 
for  himself  in  a  way  that  was 
possible  for  no  other  young  man. 
It  was  known  thus  that  those 
immense  advantages  had  not  been 
thrown  away.  Our  Prince  was 
intelligent,  cultivated,  shrewd  to  a 
very  high  degree.  He  had  the  merits 
of  tact  and  of  an  even  temper,  so 
inestimable  in  his  position.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
accomplished  of  social  speakers. 
It  was  known  that  a  genuine 
goodness  of  heart  prompted  all  his 
-courtliness.  He  had  the  high 
courage  of  his  line,  an  eye  that 
never  forgot  a  face,  a  hand  always 
open  to  charity,  a  pleasant  glance 
or  word  for  each.  Those  who 
knew  him  most  thoroughly  in  his 
own  country  home,  or  in  the  many 
places  where  his  temporary  lot 
had  been  cast,  were  loudest  and 
sLnoerest  in  his  praises.  We  could 
ill  afford  to  lose  a  Prince  like  this. 
With  us,  despite  the  language  of 
a  few  theorists,  personal  govern- 
ment is  a  reality,  rife  with  the 
deepest  import  to  our  wide-spread 
national  interests.  Few  readers 
of  history,  few  observers  of  con- 
temporary politics,  could  con- 
template without  apprehension 
the  chances  of  a  contested  regency 
•or  a  long  minority.  The  thunder 
had  oome  from  a  clear  sky,  and  so 
perilous  was  the  risk  we  ran. 

Never  in  the  lifetime  of  any  of 
us  will  the  memory  of  those 
December  days  be  forgotten.  It 
will  always  be  remembered  with 


what  anxiety  the  telegrams  were 
watched  and  waited  for,  how  men 
in  lonely  country  districts  made 
long  journeys  to  hear  the  news, 
how  every  social  gathering  of  the 
town  became  a  mockery  and  was 
at  once  laid  aside,  how  the  Jews 
led  the  way,  and  aU  denominations 
of  Christians  followed  in  sup- 
plicating the  mercy  of  heaven, 
how  the  churches  stood  open  the 
live-long  day  that  the  faithful 
might  offer  their  petitions,  how 
the  Archbishop's  prayer  was  flashed 
along  the  wires,  how  the  popula- 
tion of  great  cities  poured  out 
towards  the  public  places  where 
the  bulletins  were  displayed,  how 
the  funds  sunk  and  rose  with 
alternate  reports,  how  the  one 
theme  on  each  lip  and  heart  was 
the  Prince.  The  first  thought  was 
about  the  x)atient  Men  asked 
about  the  character  of  the  medical 
men  and  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment It  was  known  that  Sir 
William  Jenner  had  made  this  ill- 
ness his  peculiar  study,  and  that 
Dr.  Gull,  though  hitherto  unknown 
at  the  Court,  had  acquired  an 
immense  and  unrivalled  reputation 
in  this  country.  Men  are  now 
asking  what  can  compensate  those 
gentlemen  for  untiring  devotion, 
and  whether  the  imperial  prece- 
dent that  made  N^laton  a  peer 
might  not  be  wisely  followed. 
When  anxiety  had  been  exchanged 
for  joy  we  began  to  wonder  at 
ourselves.  The  great  national 
heart  had  been  moved  as  perhaps 
it  had  never  been  moved  before. 
It  became  understood  how  loyalty 
was  a  passion  of  the  people  of 
England,  so  keen  and  intense  was 
that  inextinguishable  outburst  of 
national  feeling.  Foreign  nations 
wondered — the  remarkable  article 
in  '  La  France '  will  recur  to  many 
— at  the  attitude  of  the  English 
people.  A  nation  not  given  to 
demonstration  had  been  agitated 
to  the  very  depths.    While  the 
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bases  of  goyemment  were  shaken 
elsewhere  our  own  seemed  fonnded 
on  a  rock.     It  was  shown  that  we 
were  a  people  at  nnity  with  onr- 
selyes,    that    the    happiness    of 
England  was  identified  with  that 
of  the  reigning  House.    It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  old  theory  of  the 
diyine    right    had   a  substantial 
basis  and  rested  for  its  ultimate 
groimd  on  a  deep  instinct  of  the 
human  heart.    It  had  so  happened 
that  there  had  been  some  seditious 
murmurs    in    the    country,    the 
reflex  of  the  wave  of  French  com- 
munism;   and   a  small   knot   of 
political  doctrinaires  haye  always 
advocated  organic  changes  of  the 
most  sweeping  kind.     It  was  diffi- 
cult to  know  how  in  an  age  that 
tolerates  the  most  absolute  free- 
dom of  discussion  such  disloyalty 
could  best  be  met.    You  cannot 
agitate  for  loyalty  as  another  may 
agitate  for   sedition.      The    tiny 
wayelets  show  more  stir  and  ani- 
mation   than    the    unfathomable 
depths  below.     But  the  answer  of 
the  nation  comes  in  a  mode  of 
which  we  had  not  dreamed.    That 
first  whisper  of  alarm  became  as 
the  yoice  of  a  mighty  people,  as 
the  yoice  of  many  waters.    Then 
was  shown  the  generous  temper 
of  the  English  people,  its  contempt 
for  the  mere  agitation  and  dema- 
gogue, its  loyalty  and  true-hearted- 
ness,  and  soimdness    of    feeling. 
Eyen  the  seditious  found  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  mimic  the  lan- 
guage of  loyalty  and  to  chronicle 
each  step  of  the  illustrious  patient 
towards  convalescence.     The  ill- 
ness of  the  Prince  became  even  of 
less    importance    than  the   great 
self-ireyelation  that  was  made  to 
the  nation  of  its  own  heart.    As 
a  political  fact,    it  was  of   the 
highest  significance.    As  an  his- 
torical fact  there  is  no  page  in  our ' 
national  history,  no  page  even  in 
European    history,    that    exactly 
parallels  it    The  Queen's  letter 


sealed  the  added  bond  of  affection 
between  the  throne  and  the  people. 
The  illness  of  the  Prince  was  the 
great  event  in  the  year's  history, 
an  event  contrasting  so  deeply 
in  its  surroundings  with  the  un- 
happy state  of  France.  The 
Christmas  joy  was  renewed;  once 
more  with  rekindled  brightness 
we  gave  place  to  the  happiness  of 
the  Christmas  season.  With  such 
happy  auguries  the  old  year 
passed  away  and  with  bright  hopes, 
in  which  our  Prince  reigned  pre- 
eminent, our  land  moved  towards 
the  shrouded  future. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
this  mighty  ebullition  of  a  nation's 
emotion  will  not  pass  away  with- 
out enduring  results.  Much  will 
be  gained  if  we  attempt  to  exorcise 
the  fever-fiend  that  has  slain  its 
thousands  on  the  right  hand  or 
the  left.  Those  who  move  about 
much  from  place  to  place  little 
know  what  perils  they  are  in- 
curring, and  probably  many  a 
well-ordered  mansion  abounds  with 
the  seeds  of  death.  We  are  all 
now  looking  into  our  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  few  of  us  are 
perhaps  aware  of  the  perils  which 
they  encounter.  It  will  be  a  happy 
result  if  x>arliament  can  be  per- 
suaded to  forsake  sensational 
politics  and  promote  the  legisla- 
tion that  will  save  health,  life, 
and  limb.  We  almost  pity  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  he  comes 
'  to  read  his  history  in  a  nation's 
eyes,*  to  glance  over  the  file  of  the 
'  Times '  or  any  newspaper  in  the 
land.  What  had  he  done,  will  be 
his  thought,  to  be  so  beloved,  and 
what  answer  can  he  make  to  the 
high-wrought  devotion  of  the 
nation?  His  can  only  be  the 
feeling  that  Milton  so  nobly  por- 
trays: 

'  A  grateful  miod 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at 

once 
Indebted  and  discharged.' 
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The  country  will  not  allow  itself 
to  doubt  that  the  Prince  will 
wisely  nse  that  precious  gift  of 
life  with  which  he  has  been  again 
entrusted.  It  has  often  been  said, 
that  after  a  fever  the  constitution 
renews  itself  as  if  with  a  fresh 
lease  of  life.  It  is  a  great  turning- 
point  from  which  life  starts  afresh. 
We  trust  that  this  will  be  the 
case  with  his  Boyal  Highness,  and 
that  his  x)erfect  restoration  to 
health  will  be  a  landmark  in  an 
actiye  and  beneficent  career.  Per- 
haps it  cannot  be  better  marked 
than  by  taking  a  more  actiye 
share  than  has  hitherto  fallen  to 
his  lot  in  the  duties  of  his  exalted 
station,  and  making  amends  for 
the  enforced  absence  of  his  royal 
mother.  The  remembrance  of 
those  'painful  terrible  days,'  as 
the  Queen  called  them  in  her  most 
touching  letter,  will  always  be  a 
tender  link  between  us  and  our 
king  that  is  to  be,  teaching  us  not 
to  estimate  lightiiy  the  blessings 
that  haye  been  built  up  for  us 
through  the  long  course  of  the 
centuries,  to  remember  the  old 
legend.  Super  antiqucu  vias  stare, 
and  that  old-world,  divine  ad- 
monition, to  fear  Ood  and  honour 
the  king. 

EXPLORATION  AND   TBAVBL. 

Any  glance  at  Mercator's  map 
will  easily  satisfy  us  how  ex- 
tremely limited  and  imperfect, 
after  all,  is  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  our  vaunted  age. 
We  map  out  outlines  with  rigor- 
ous exactness,  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  any  islet  or  rock  but 
has  its  proper  name  and  bearings ; 
but  there  are  whole  continents  of 
which  our  knowledge  is  scanty  or 
only  conjectural.  We  have  fringed 
the  seaboard  with  names,  but  the 
interiors  are  left  almost  un- 
touched.  We  know,  however, 
enough  to  be  sure  that  there  are 


vast  regions  of  boundless  natural 
wealth  and  resources  that  are  still 
to  be  opened  up  to  the  dominant 
English-speaking  race,  and  that 
the  earth  could  give  sustenance 
beyond  its  thousand  millions  to  a 
myriad  millions  more.  The  Mal- 
thusian  speculations  may  practi- 
cally be  adjourned  to  a  far  distant 
era,  if  only  emigration  were  simpli- 
fied and  made  easier,  and  emigrants 
received,  from  the  mother-country,, 
adequate  helps  and  safeguards. 
We  are  not,  however,  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  political  philosophy  as 
to  be  able  to  settle  the  true  con- 
ditions and  bearings  of  the  emi- 
gration problem.  We  are  unwil- 
ling to  part  with  our  best,  and  the 
colonies  are  unwilling  to  receive 
our  worst.  While  we  admit  our 
comparative  ignorance  of  geo- 
graphy, we  are  also  able  to  see 
the  immense  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  remove  it.  Indeed,  it 
requires  some  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  order  to  be  conscious  of 
our  ignorance.  We  have  all  been 
living  at  an  immense  rate  of 
vitality  during  the  last  one  or  two 
decades,  at  an  intenser  rate  than 
has,  perhaps,  ever  been  known  in 
human  history.  The  imagination 
grows  dizzy  as  it  attempts  to 
pierce  into  the  future  and  its 
splendid  possibilities.  The  world 
assimies,  as  it  were,  the  shape  of 
an  ordered  garden,  all  its  pro- 
vinces marked  out  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  counties,  or  depart- 
ments. Travel  and  exploration  are 
now  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
will  long  continue  to  be  so,  in  an 
accelerated  ratio.  The  consider- 
able, and  growing,  number  of 
books  published  on  these  subjects 
is  a  significant  sign  of  our  English 
genius  for  colonization  and  adven- 
ture; and,  after  all,  there  are 
many  adventurous  noble  careers 
that  may  yield  permanent  results, 
but,  unhappily,  no  present  record. 
Two  circumstances  chiefly  strike 
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us,  in  looking  at  the  facts.  The 
first,  is  the  tendency  to  make 
immense  journeys,  which  com- 
pletely dwarf  the  old  system  of 
travel,  and  which  now,  through 
the  railway  and  the  steamboat, 
are  made  safely  and  expedi- 
tionsly,  with  the  chief  drawback 
of  a  heayy  expense.  The  second 
is,  that  the  real  hard  work,  and, 
probably,  the  main  yalue  of  trayel, 
is  in  exploration;  and  here  the 
difficulties  are  immense.  Indi- 
Tidual  efforts  are  parts  of  no 
organized  scheme;  everything  is 
left  to  private  enterprize ;  and  our 
own  Government — as  in  the  case 
of  the  Livingstone  expedition — 
proffers  no  assistance.  Yet  the 
amount  of  what  is  being  done  is 
astonishing,  and  makes  us  wish 
that  imperial  interests  were  iden- 
tified with  those  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society.  To  show  what  has 
been  done,  we  take  up  some  books 
that  have  been  published  in 
only  one  part  of  the  year,  the 
winter  quarter,  and  by  no  means 
all  of  these,  although  we  have 
noted,  we  believe,  the  most  im- 
portant 

Let  us  turn  first  to  Asia.  Se- 
veral works  of  exploration  in  the 
East  are  announced,  of  which  Mr. 
Palmer's  '  Desert  of  the  Exodus ' 
appears  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able. The  British  Association  ex- 
pedition, for  the  exploration  of 
Moab,  is  on  the  point  of  setting 
out.  The  birth-lands  of  the  world 
will  soon  be  thoroughly  explored. 
Turning  to  China,  a  two-fold 
movement  is  to  be  observed.  The 
coolie  emigration,  that  has  flooded 
San  Francisdo,  shows  signs  of  ex- 
tending to  New  York ;  and  if  the 
•drain  of  emigration  continues  from 
Lreland,  and  labour  strikes  extend 
in  England,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  even  in  Europe  the  inequa- 
lities of  the  labour  market  may  be 
redressed  from  the  overflowing 
populations  of  the  Easi    On  the 


other  hand,  China  and  Japan  are 
bemg  opened  up  more  and  more  to 
British  energy  and  commerce.  For 
practical  purposes,  what  is  espe- 
cially needed  is,  that  an  immense 
nxunber  of  useful    hints,    to  be 
found  in  books  of  travel,  should 
not  be  lost  by  Government  and  by 
men  of  mercantile  enterprise.  We 
know  of  a  rich  merchant    who 
happened,  one  day,  to  be  amusing 
himself  with  reading  the  geogra- 
phical articles  in  the  'Encyclo- 
peedia  Britannica.'     Struck  with 
an  account  given  of  some  remote 
islands,  he  sent  out  some  merchant 
vessels  thither,  and  succeeded  in 
realising  a  handsome  profit.    Mr. 
Shaw's  work  on  Tartary,  Y&rkand, 
and  Eiushgar,*  that  has  been  long 
expected  with  keen  iliterest,  is  a 
genuine  example  of   exploration 
which  may  be  fertile  in  practical 
results.    Some  time  ago  we  dis- 
cussed the  '  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,' 
according  to  Colonel  Yule's  mi^- 
nificent  edition.     Mr.  Shaw  has 
been   travelling  in  the  steps  of 
Marco  Polo,  with  a  large  portion 
of  energy  and  success.    He  fre- 
quently has  occasion  to  cite  Marco 
Polo's  wonderful  narrative.     The 
region  known  as  Chinese  Tartary 
has  within  late  years  undergone  a 
revolution,  in  which  a  native  race 
and  native  king  have  supplanted 
the  Chinese  rule ;  and  an  indepen- 
dent nation  may  interpose  a  barrier 
to  Russian  aggression.    This  gives 
Mr.  Shaw's  work  a  political  im- 
portance ;  and  we  see  that  Govern- 
ment has  now  given  him  a  com- 
missionership.     Living  much  in 
the  Himalayas,  and  well  versed 
in  Asiatic  travel,  he  cast  a  longing 
eye    on  the  untravelled   regions 
beyond;  and,   undeterred  by  the 
disastrous  fate  of  preceding  tra- 
vellers, he  determined  to  try  his 
fortune.     It  was  his  ambition  to 


♦  *  VisiU  to  High  Tartary,   Yftrkand, 
and  K&ahgar.'   By  Robert  Shaw.  Murray. 
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map  out  Eastern  Tnrkistan^  which 
hitherto  was  a  blank  for  geogra- 
phers. He  started  as  a  merchant, 
fitted  with  an  assortment  of  goods 
proper  for  the  T4rkand  market. 
He  was  not  accredited  with  any 
ropresentatiye  character,  and  he 
carefully  disclaimed  such ;  but  he 
sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  and 
trusted  to  presents  as  powerful 
auxiliaries.  His  narratiye  is  full 
of  interest.  He  was  often  de- 
tained on  the  march,  and  when,  at 
last,  he  reached  the  king,  or 
Atalik-Gh&zee,  we  imagine  that  it 
was  yery  much  a  moot  question 
whether  he  should  be  loaded  with 
presents — ^which  pleasantly  proved 
to  be  the  case — or  should  be  put 
to  death  as  an  interloper.  He 
seems  to  have  acted  with  great 
skill  and  adroitness,  and  probably 
disposed  the  Atalik's  mind  to  in- 
tercourse and  commerce  with  Euro- 
peans. His  book  is  thrown  into 
the  shape  of  a  diary.  This  hinders 
the  literary  form  of  the  work,  but 
adds  to  its  life-like  character ;  and 
our  readers  had  better  be  posted 
up  in  the  historical  statements  of 
his  work. 

A  genuine  work  of  exploration, 
and  that  of  a  very  useful  kind, 
was  that  undertaken  by  the  late 
Captain  Forsyth,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Central  India.  His  volumes 
enable  us  to  understand  how  the 
Indian  Government  realizes  the 
Tast  functions  to  which  it  has 
been  called,  and  in  fulfilling  a 
beneficent  mission  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
promoting  civilization  and  Chris- 
.tianity  among  our  Hindoo  fellow- 
fiRibjects.  Ten  years  ago  the  de- 
partment of  the  Central  Provinces 
was  constituted,  and  a  staff  of 
officers,  who  worked  with  British 
pluck  and  zeal,  set  to  work  to 
explore  thoroughly  some  thirty- 
six  thousand  miles  of  hill  district, 
with  about  the  same  superficies  of 
forest  land  to  the  south.    Leaving 


to  others  scientific  surveys  and 
statistics.  Captain  Forsyth  plea- 
santly relates  all  that  can  be  told,  in 
an  easy  narrative,  of  the  physical 
geography,  resources,  native  raises, 
natural  history,  capabilities  of  the 
region,  with  many  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  adventures  of  explora- 
tion. The  region  is  very  interesting 
as  the  middle  ground  where  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Upper  and 
Lower  India  meet.  It  is  as  forest 
land,  extending  to  the  enormous 
amoimt  of  44,000  square  miles, 
that  these  possessions  have  their 
chief  value  for  us ;  and  in  all  the 
forestry  the  teak  is  the  most 
valuable  timber.  We  have,  revers- 
ing all  precedents  of  injustice, 
admitted  the  hill  tribes  to  full 
ownership  in  these  wastes,  im'der 
wise  restrictions  about  the  de- 
struction of  wood.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  hard  reading  in  the 
work,  besides  the  stories  of  sport 
and  adventures.  Captain  Forsyth 
had  a  singularly  keen,  thoughtful 
mind.  He,  unhappily,  died  just 
before  the  publication  of  his 
work  on  the  '  Highlands  of  Cen- 
tral India.'  There  is  one  forcible 
suggestion  which  he  makes,  from 
his  vast  experience  of  India, 
which  we  trust  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  though  he  can  no 
more  urge  it  on  the  Indian 
Government.  He  speaks  of  tigers 
that,  in  various  instances,  have 
closed  the  public  roads,  depopu- 
lated and  wasted  villages,  de- 
voured human  beings  by  the 
hundred  and  cattle  by  the  thou- 
sand. The  evil  seems  likely  to 
increase,  as  Crovemment  has,  un- 
wisely, lowered  the  reward  for  the 
destruction  of  these  animals;  and 
Captain  Forsyth  states  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  in  the  Central 
Provinces  to  be  enormous.  He  is 
sure  that  the  Crovemment  could 
easily  find  numbers  of  ardent 
sportsmen  among  their  servants 
who  would  be  happy  to  give  their 
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services  in  hunting  down  such 
game;  and  eyery  commissariat 
jard  has  scores  of  elephants 
applicable  for  the  service.  The  ne- 
cessity wonld  be  that  there  should 
be  'well-organised  expeditions,  and 
the  extra  expenses  of  riflemen  and 
elephants  should  be  paid  by  Go- 
vernment. It  will  be  well  if  this 
excellent  suggestion  of  a  valuable 
officer  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
nor  a  nsefol  public  service  be 
rejects  because  it  comes  in  the 
guise  of  sport. 

Another  book  of  genuine  explo- 
ration is  Mr.  Poole's  accoimt  of 
Queen  C5harlotte  Islands.*  Trsr 
vellers'  manuscripts  have  to  un- 
dergo a  deal  of  travelling.  Mr. 
ShaVs  narrative  made  some  five 
voyages  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  Mr.  Poole,  broken  down  by 
his  exertions  and  exposure,  waited 
two  years,  and  then  handed  over 
his  papers  to  an  editor,  Mr. 
Lyndon.  For  a  hundred  years 
the  islands  named  '  Queen  Char- 
lotte,' with  all  their  rich  capa- 
bilities for  improvement  and  colo- 
nization, have  been  left  totally 
untouched,  without  even  an  Ad- 
miralty survey.  Mr.  Poole  went  out 
there  to  *  prospect '  copper  mines, 
but  his  men,  well-fed  and  well- 
paid,  after  a  time,  absolutely 
refused  to  work.  He  could  not 
make  them,  and  complains  bitterly 
that  he  had  no  power,  analogous 
to  that  of  the  captain  of  a  man-of- 
war,  to  compel  them.  Here,  again, 
is  a  matter  where  Crovemment 
might  beneficially  interfere,  in 
giving  necessary  magisterial  powers 
to  the  leaders  of  colonizing  parties. 
The  (Colonial  Office  might  take 
various  useful  hints  from  Mr. 
Poole — only  they  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  do  so — as  in  regulating 
the  tariff  vrith  the  Indians,  and 

*  'Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  A  Nar- 
rative of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  the 
North  Pacific'  By  Francia  Poole,  C.E. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 


forbidding  the  sale  of '  fire-water  ' 
largely  adulterated  with  vitrioL 
Mr.  Poole,  finding  that  his  men 
would  not  work,  determined  on 
leaving  them.    He  was  enabled  to 
do  this  by  friendly  Indians ;  and 
vrith  their  help  he  was  enabled  to 
make  the  longest  and  most  adven- 
turous canoe  voyage  on  record, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Captain  Bligh's  after  the  mutiny 
of  the  '  Bounty.'  For  many  conse- 
cutive days  the  Hindoos  paddled 
away  in  an  awful    struggle  for 
their  own  lives,  and  for  his.  Their 
contest  was  with  tides,  currents, 
hostile  nations,  and  a  huge  tidal 
wave  of  the  most  sensational  de- 
scription.   Our  adventurous   en- 
gineer has  brought    us  back    a 
series  of  careful  observations.    He 
reports  that  the  climate  is  healthy, 
milder  than  that  of  Scotland ;  the 
inlets  of  the  sea  are  countless,  with 
the  purest  water  near  the  beach, 
and  probably  lakes  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  harbourage  magnificent; 
the  arable  land  rich  beyond  de- 
scription and    entirely   unappro- 
priated ; '  one  might  safely  predict 
an  agricultural    prosperity  unri- 
valled on  the  face  of  the  globe.' 
The  woods  are  immensely  rich  in 
cedara;   the  game    is  a  marvel. 
'  No  colonist   need    starve  if  he 
possesses  a  gun  and  can  hit  a  hay- 
stack.'   Mr.  Poole  thinks  that  our 
first  necessity  is  to  open  up  a 
North  Pacific  railway  through  the 
British  dominions.     We  trust  Mr. 
Poole    will   soon   be   quite  well 
again,  and,  with  the  help  of  Go- 
vernment,   or    some   great  capi- 
talist, return,  imder  happier  aus- 
pices, to  carry  on  his  beneficent 
work  of  developing  the  resources 
of  this  virgin  colony. 

The  same  lesson  of  the  bound- 
less resources  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  most  inadequate  degree  in 
which  these  resources  are  utilized, 
or  even  known,  is  set  forth  in 
Mrs.  Milletf s  work  on  Western 
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Australia.*  This  Yolttme  might 
well  deserve  to  be  published  as 
a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book^  a 
most  admirable  report  on  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  co- 
lony. The  lady's  husband  went 
out  as  a  chaplain  to  convicts;  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  gather 
that  they  did  not  like  it  over- 
much, and  came  back  as  soon  as 
they  could.  The  Swan  Biver 
Settlement  is  in  bad  odour.  Some 
rascally  agents  persuade  poor  ig- 
norant people  that  when  once 
they  are  out  that  they  are  very 
near  any  other  part  of  Australia 
to  which  they  may  wish  to  go. 
When  they  get  out  they  find 
sometimes  that  they  must  stay 
for  years  before  they  can  raise 
the  means  to  proceed  to  Mel- 
bourne or  Adelaide.  West  Aus- 
tralia signalized  itself  by  asking 
for  convicts  ('Government  men' 
they  always  call  themselves)  when 
they  had  been  repudiated  by  the 
other  States  in  the  expectation 
of  a  large  exx)enditure  of  Crown 
money;  but  now  they  have  been 
£Bdrly  repudiated  by  West  Aus- 
tralia. Our  system  was  both  eco- 
nomical and  humane ;  but  it  told 
with  terrible  effect  on  the  manu- 
mitted convict  who  tried  to  struggle 
back  to  a  reputable  life.  If  ever 
our  transportation  system  is  re- 
vived— which  will  perhaps  be  a 
necessity  of  the  future,  and  we 
have  many  other  lands  besides 
Australia  which  could  be  thus 
utilized  —  the  light  here  thrown 
on  our  latest  ezi)eriment  this  way 
will  be  fnU  of  interest.  The 
colony  has  all  kinds  of  drawbacks, 
natural  and  social,  and  they  are 
set  down  by  the  authoress  in  an 
unrelenting  way.  But  the  study 
of  her  final  chapter  enables  us  to 
see  that  a  great  future  may  be  in 

*  'An  AQfltralian  Parsonage;  or,  the 
Settler  and  the  Savage  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia.' By  Mrs.  Edward  Hillett.  Stan- 
foxd. 


reserve  for  this  youngest  and 
most  despised  of  our  colonies. 
Thousands  of  square  miles  are 
covered  with  magnificent  forests 
whose  native  mahogany  rivals 
heart  of  oak.  It  is  foimd  that 
it  is  pretty  well  indestructible. 
The  amount  of  sandal-wood  is 
immense;  there  might  well  be 
a  most  prosperous  whale-fishery. 
Moreover,  the  great  Australian 
Bight  has  been  recently  traversed, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
water  may  be  found;  and  geolo- 
gists are  beginning  to  predict  a 
discovery  of  gold.  Oysters  are 
illimitable;  a  pearl-fishery  is 
suggested ;  and  there  is  some  talk 
about  petroleum.  According  to  the 
latest  advices  the  drooping  colony 
is  about  to  raise  its  head.  Our 
general  impression  is,  that  there 
are  no  difficulties  which  may  not 
be  allayed  by  time  and  effort,  and 
that  success,  when  it  comes,  will 
be  great  indeed. 

Mr.  Carlisle  has  really  made  a 
voyage  round  the  world.*  He 
recommends  any  one  to  do  the 
same  who  has  a  couple  of  years 
and  some  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
to  spare.  He  did  it  himself  in 
thirteen  months,  and  he  can- 
didly tells  us  that  he  thinks  he 
gave  himself  too  little  time. 
We  think  so,  too;  but  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Carlisle  shows  great 
pluck  and  intelligence,  and  is 
always  a  pleasant  companion.  He 
went  by  steamer  to  Suez,  thence 
to  Calcutta,  ran  up  the  country  to 
the  Himalayas,  thence  to  Penang 
and  Singapore,  to  China,  to  Jar 
pan,  thence  over  five  thousand 
miles  of  sea  to  San  Francisco. 
He  visited  the  mammoth  trees 
and  the  Tosemit^  valley,  and 
then  sailed  down  the  west  coast 

*  <  Round  the  World  in~1870:  an  Ac- 
count of  a  brief  tour  through  India, 
China,  Japan,  California,  and  South 
America.*  By  A.  D.  Carlisle,  B.A.,  Trin. 
Col.  Camb.    U.  S.  King  and  Co. 
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to  Panama.  He  continued  his 
voyage  down  the  old  western  coast 
of  Sonth  America^  passing  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  of  which 
we  haye  a  very  animated  accoont, 
then  proceeding  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Bio  de  Janeiro,  going  up 
country  and  camping  out  on  the 
Pampas.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
just  missed  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  States,  Canada,  of  which  most 
Yoyages  round  the  world  tell  us 
much;  but  there  is  a  certain 
inunaturity  of  mind  in  the  work 
which  perhaps  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  Carlisle  would  not  add  greatly 
to  the  public  stock  of  ideas  on 
government  and  colonization.  In 
future  days  such  a  journey  as 
Mr.  Carlisle's  may  be  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  but  as  it  stands 
at  present,  it  is  a  highly  credit- 
able and  enterprising  performance. 
Mr.  Carlisle  in  his  notes  brings 
down  every  part  of  his  story  to 
the  present  date;  and  to  young 
readers  especially,  who  have  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  lite- 
rature of  geography,  his  book 
will  prove  both  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 

Though  scarcely  works  of  ex- 
ploration, we  may  mention,  in 
conjunction  with  this,  two  books 
of  American  travel  by  London 
editors,  reprinted  from  their  re- 
spective magazines,  our  esteemed 
contemporaries  the  'Leisure  Hour' 
and  the 'People's  Maga2dne.'  These 
are  respectively  by  a  'London 
Parson'  and  by  Dr.  James  Mac- 
aulay.     The  '  London  Parson '  has 


told  his  story  in  the  '  Times,'  and 
elsewhere  besides ;  he  tells  it  in  a 
peculiarly  racy,  effective  way,  and 
has  a  very  attractive  idiosyncracy 
of  his  own.  Dr.  Macaulay's  work» 
'Across  the  Ferry,'*  is  a  model, 
in  its  way,  of  %hat  a  book  of 
American  travel  ought  to  be.  He 
went  out  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  his  American  hosts,  in  a 
spirit  not  of  criticism,  but  of 
thorough  appreciation.  In  his 
kindly,  enlightened  way  Dr.  Mac- 
atday  has  much  to  tell  us,  much 
to  discuss :  in  fact,  he  is  a  little 
too  enlightened,  for  in  his  desire 
to  do  justice  to  America  he  is  on 
one  occasion  unjust  to  us;  we 
are  not  aware  that  we  have  any 
Charity  abuses  that  can  be  fairly 
compu^d  with  the  New  York 
Tammany  system.  Dr.  Macaulay 
oddly  attributes  to  Goldsmith  the 
famous  lines  which  Johnson  in- 
terpolated in  the  '  Traveller.'  One 
feature  in  his  book  is  very  valu- 
able, and  might  well  be  studied 
both  by  travellers  and  by  the 
authorities  at  home.  He  care- 
fully notes  the  different  points  in 
which  the  Americans  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  us,  and 
recommends  them  for  imitation. 
This  is  giving  us  much  c^  the 
real  cream  of  travel.  Dr.  Mac- 
aulay's travels  were  more  limited 
in  scope  than  any  of  those  which 
we  have  mentioned,  but  none  excel 
him  in  the  observant,  thoughtful, 
and  generous  tone  of  his  volume. 

*  *  Across  the  Ferry ;  First  Impres- 
sions of  America  and  its  People/  By 
pr.  Macaulay.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
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By  J.  S.  Le  Faku. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE    WHITE    ROSE. 


I  WAS  too  quick  for  Colonel 
Gaillarde.  As  he  raised  his 
-sword,  reckless  of  all  consequences 
l)ut  my  condign  pimishment,  and 
quite  resolved  to  cleave  me  to  the 
teeth,  I  struck  him  across  the  side 
of  his  head,  with  my  heavy  stick ; 
«nd  while  he  staggered  back,  I 
•struck  him  another  blow,  nearly 
in  the  same  place,  liiat  felled  him 
to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  as  if 
dead. 

I  did  not  care  one  of  his  own 
regimental  buttons,  whether  he 
was  dead  or  not ;  I  was,  at  that 
moment,  carried  away  by  such  a 
tumult  of  delightful  and  diabolical 
•emotions ! 

I  broke  his  sword  under  my 
foot,  and  flung  the  pieces  across 
the  street.  The  old  Count  de  St. 
Alyre  skipped  nimbly  without 
looking  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
thanking  anybody,  over  the  floor, 
out  of  the  door,  down  the  steps, 
and  into  his  carriage.  Instantly 
I  was  at  the  side  of  the  beautiful 
Oountess,  thus  left  to  shift  for 
herself;  I  offered  her  my  arm, 
which  she  took,  and  I  led  her  to 
her  carriage.  She  entered,  and  I 
shut  the  4oor.  All  this  without  a 
word. 

I  was  about  to  ask  if  there  were 
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any  commands  with  which  she 
would  honour  me — my  hand  was 
laid  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the 
window,  which  was  open. 

The  lady's  hand  was  laid  upon 
mine  timidly  and  excitedly.  Her 
lips  almost  touched  my  cheek  as 
she  whispered  hurriedly, 

*  I  may  never  see  you  more, 
and,  oh  1  that  I  could  forget  you. . 
Go — farewell — for  God's  sake,  go !' 

I  pressed  her  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  withdrew  it,  but 
tremblingly  pressed  into  mine 
the  rose  which  she  had  held  in 
her  fingers  during  the  agitating 
scene  she  had  just  passed  through. 

All  this  took  place  while  the 
Count  was  commanding,  entreat- 
ing, cursing  his  servants,  tipsy, 
and  out  of  the  way  during  the 
crisis,  my  conscience  afterwards 
insinuated,  by  my  clever  contriv- 
ance. They  now  mounted  to  their 
places  with  the  agility  of  alarm. 
The  postillions'  whips  cracked, 
the  horses  scrambled  into  a  trot, 
and  away  rolled  the  carriage,  with 
its  precious  freightage,  along  the 
quaint  main  street,  in  the  moon- 
light, toward  Paris. 

I  stood  on  the  pavement,  till  it 
was  quite  lost  to  eye  and  ear  in 
the  distance. 
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With  a  deep  sigh,  I  then  tnmed, 
my  white  rose  folded  in  my  hand- 
kerchief— the  little  parting  gage — 
the 

'  FaToor  secret,  sweet,  and  precious ;' 

which    no  mortal  eye    but  hers 
and  mine  had  seen  conyeyed  to  me. 

The  care  of  the  host  of  the 
Belle  Etoile,  and  his  assistants, 
had  raised  the  wounded  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights  partly  against  the 
wall,  and  propped  him  at  each 
side  with  portmanteaus  and  pil- 
lows, and  i)onred  a  glass  of  brandy, 
which  was  duly  placed  to  his  ac- 
count, into  his  big  mouth,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  such  a  Godsend 
remained  unswallowcd. 

A  bald-headed  little  military 
surgeon  of  sixty,  with  spectacles, 
who  had  cut  off  eighty-seyen  legs 
and  arms  to  his.  own  share,  after 
the  battle  of  Eylau,  haying  retired 
with  his  sword  and  his  saw,  his 
laurels  and  his  sticking-plaster  to 
this,  his  natiye  town,  was  called 
in,  and  rather  thought  the  gallant 
Colonel's  skull  was  fractured,  at 
all  eyents  there  was  concussion 
of  the  seat  of  thought,  and  quite 
enough  work  for  his  remarkable 
self-healing  powers,  to  occupy  him 
for  a  fortnight. 

I  began  to  grow  a  little  uneasy. 
A  disagreeable  surprise,  if  my  ex- 
cursion, in  which  I  was  to  break 
banks  and  hearts,  and,  as  you  see, 
heads,  should  end  upon  the  gal- 
lows or  the  guillotine.  I  was  not 
clear,  in  those  times  of  political 
oscillation,  which  was  the  estab- 
lished apparatus. 

The  Colonel  was  conveyed,  snort- 
ing apoplectically,  to  his  room. 

I  saw  my  host  in  the  apartment 
in  which  we  had  supped.  Wher- 
eyer  you  employ  a  force  of  any 
sort,  to  carry  a  point  of  real  im- 
portance, reject  all  nice  calcula- 
tions of  economy.  Better  to  be  a 
thousand  per  cent,  oyer  the  mark, 
than  the  smallest  fraction  of  a 


unit  under  it.    I  instinctiyely  felt 
this. 

I  ordered  a  bottle  of  my  land- 
lord's yery  best  wine ;  made  him 
partake  with  me,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  glasses  to  one;  and  then 
told  him  that  he  must  not  decline- 
a  trifling  souvenir  from  a  guest 
who  had  been  so  charmed  with 
all  he  had  seen  of  the  renowned 
Belle  Etoile.  Thus  saying,  I 
placed  fiye-and-thirty  napoleons- 
in  hid  hand.  At  touch  of  which 
his  countenance,  by  no  means  en- 
couraging before,  grew  sunny,  his- 
manners  thawed,  and  it  was  plain,, 
as  he  dropped  the  coins  hastily 
into  his  pocket,  that  beneyolent 
relations  had  been  established  be- 
tween us. 

I  immediately  placed  the 
Colonel's  broken  head  upon  the 
tapis.  We  both  agreed  that  if 
I  had  not  giyen  him  that  rather - 
smart  tap  of  my  walking-cane,  he- 
would  haye  beheaded  half  the  in- 
mates of  the  Belle  Etoile.  There 
was  not  a  waiter  in  the  house  whO' 
would  not  yerify  that  statement 
on  oath. 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  I 
had    other    motiyes,    beside    the 
desire  to  escape  the  tedious  in- 
quisition of  the  law,  for  desiring 
to    recommence    my   journey    to* 
Paris  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Judge  what  was  my  horror  then 
to  learn,  that  for  loye  or  money,, 
horses  were  nowhere   to  be  hsA 
that  night     The  last  pair  in  the 
town  had  been  obtained  from  the- 
Ecu  de  France,  by  a  gentleman 
who  dined  and    supped    at  the 
Belle  Etoile,  and  was  obliged  to- 
proceed  to  Paris  that  night. 

Who  was  the  gentleman  ?  Had 
he  actually  gone  ?  Could  he  pos- 
sibly be  induced  to  wait  till  morn- 
ing? 

The  gentleman  was  now  up- 
stairs getting  his  things  tc^ether, 
and  his  name  was  Monsieur  Broq- 
yille. 
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I  ran  npstairB.  I  found  my 
servant  St.  Clair  in  my  room. 
At  sight  of  him  for  'a  moment, 
my  thoughts  were  turned  into  a 
different  channel. 

'Well,  St.  Clair,  teU  me  this 
moment  who  the  lady  is  ?'  I  de- 
manded. 

'  The  lady  is  the  daughter  or 
wife,  it  matters  not  which,  of 
the  Count  de  St.  Alyre; — the 
old  gentleman  who  was  so  near 
being  sliced  like  a  cucumber  to- 
night, I  am  informed,  by  the 
sword  of  the  general  whom  Mon- 
sieur, by  a  turn  of  fortune,  has 
put  to  bed  of  an  apoplexy.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  fool !  The 
man's  beastly  drunk — he's  sulking 
— he  could  talk  if  he  liked — who 
cares?  Pack  up  my  things.  Which 
ore  Monsieur  DroqTille's  afvart- 
ments  ?' 

He  knew  of  course ;  he  always 
knew  everything. 

Half  an  hour  later  Monsieur 
Droqville  and  I  were  travelling 
towards  Paris,  in  my  carriage, 
and  with  his  horses.  I  ventured 
to  ask  the  Marquis  d'Harmonville, 
in  a  little  while,  whether  the  lady, 
who  accompanied  the  Count,  was 
certainly  the  Countess.  'Has  he 
not  a  daughter  ?' 

'  Yes ;  I  believe  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  charming  young  lady — 
I  cannot  say — it  may  have  been 
she,  his  daughter  by  an  earlier 
marriage.  I  saw  only  the  Count 
himself  to-day.' 

The  Marquis  was  growing  a 
little  sleepy  and,  in  a  little  while, 
he  actually  fell  asleep  in  his 
comer.  I  dozed  and  nodded; 
bnt  the  Marquis  slept  like  a  top. 
He  awoke  only  for  a  minute  or 
two  at  the  next  posting-house, 
where  he  had  fortunately  secured 
horses  by  sending  on  his  man,  he 
told  me. 

'You  will  excuse  my  being  so 
dull  a  companion,'  he  said,  'but 
till  to-night  I  have  had  but  two 


hours'  sleep,  for  more  than  sixty 
hours.  I  shall  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  here ;  I  have  had  my  nap. 
Permit  me  to  recommend  you  to 
do  likewise.  Their  coffee  is  really 
excellent.'  He  ordered  two  cups 
of  cafe  noir,  and  waited,  with 
his  head  from  the  window.  '  We 
will  keep  the  cups,'  he  said,  as  he 
received  them  from  the  waiter, 
'  and  the  tray.     Thank  you.' 

There  was  a  little  delay  as  he 
paid  for  these  things;  and  then 
he  took  in  the  little  tray,  and 
handed  me  a  cup  of  coffee. 

I  declined  the  tray ;  so  he  placed 
it  on  his  own  knees,  to  act  as  a 
miniature  table. 

'  I  can't  endure  being  waited 
for  and  hurried,'  he  said, '  I  like 
to  sip  my  coffee  at  leisure.' 

I  agreed.  It  really  wras  the  very 
perfection  of  coffee. 

'  I,  like  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
have  slept  very  little  for  the  last 
two  or  three  nights;  and  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  awake.  This 
coffee  will  do  wonders  for  me ;  it 
refreshes  one  so.' 

Before  we  had  half  done,  the 
carriage  was  again  in  motion. 

For  a  time  our  coffee  made  us 
chatty,  and  our  conversation  was 
animated. 

The  Marquis  was  extremely 
good-natured,  as  well  as  clever, 
and  gave  me  a  brilliant  and 
amusing  account  of  Parisian  life, 
schemes,  and  dangers,  all  put  so 
as  to  furnish  me  with  practical 
warnings  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 

In  spite  of  the  amusing  and 
curious  stories  which  the  Marquis 
related,  with  so  much  point  and 
colour,  I  felt  myself  again  be- 
coming gradually  drowsy  and 
dreamy. 

Perceiving  this,  no  doubt,  the 
Marquis,  good-naturedly  suffered 
our  conversation  to  subside  into 
silence.  The  window  next  him 
was  open.  He  threw  his  cup  out 
of  it ;  and  did  the  same  kind  office 
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for  mine,  and  finally  the  little 
tray  flew  after,  and  I  heard  it 
clank  on  the  road ;  a  yalnable 
waif,  no  doubt,  for  some  early 
wayfarer  in  wooden  shoes. 

I  leaned  back  in  my  comer; 
I  had  my  beloved  souvenir — my 
white  rose — close  to  my  heart, 
folded,  now,  in  white  paper.  It  in- 
spired all  manner  of  romantic 
dreams.  I  began  to  grow  more 
and  more  sleepy.  But  actual 
slumber  did  not  come.  I  was 
still  viewing,  with  my  half-closed 
eyes,  from  my  comer,  diagonally, 
the  interior  of  the  carriage. 

I  wished  for  sleep;  but  the 
barrier  between  waking  and  sleep- 
ing seemed  absolutely  insurmount- 
able ;  and  instead,  I  entered  into  a 
state  of  novel  and  indescribable 
indolence. 

The  Marquis  lifted  his  despatch 
box  from  the  floor,  placed  it  on 
his  knees,  unlocked  it,  and  took 
out  what  proved  to  be  a  lamp, 
which  he  hung  with  two  hooks, 
attached  to  it,  to  the  window 
opposite  to  him.  He  lighted  it 
with  a  match,  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, and  taking  out  a  bundle 
of  letters,  began  to  read  them 
carefully. 

We  were  making  way  very 
slowly.  My  impatience  had  hither- 
to employ^  four  horses  from  stage 
to  stage.  We  were  in  this  emer- 
gency, only  too  happy  to  have 
secured  two.  But  the  difference 
in  pace  was  depressing. 

I  grew  tired  of  the  monotony 
of  seeing  the  spectacled  Marquis 
reading,  folding,  and  docketing, 
letter  after  letter.  I  wished  to 
shut  out  the  image  which  wearied 
me,  but  something  prevented  my 
being  able  to  shut  my  eyes.  I 
tried  again  and  again;  but,  posi- 
tively, I  had  lost  the  power  of 
closing  them. 

I  would  have  rubbed  my  eyes, 
but  I  could  not  stir  my  hand,  my 
will  no  longer  acted  on  my  body 


— I  found  that  I  could  not  move 
one  joint,  or  muscle,  no  more  than 
I  could,  by  an  effort  of  my  will, 
have  turned  the  carriage  about 

Up  to  this  I  had  experienced  no 
sense  of  horror.  Whatever  it  was, 
simple  night-mare  was  not  the 
cause.  I  was  awfully  frightened ! 
Waslinafit? 

It  was  horrible  to  see  my  good- 
natured  companion  pursue  his 
occupation  so  serenely,  when  he 
might  have  dissipated  my  horrors 
by  a  single  shake. 

I  made  a  stupendous  exertion 
to  call  out  but  in  vain ;  I  repeated 
the  effort  again  and  again,  with 
no  result. 

My  companion  now  tied  up  his 
letters,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  humming  an  air  from  an 
opera.  He  drew  back  his  head, 
and  said,  turning  to  me — 

'  Yes,  I  see  the  lights ;  we  shall 
be  there  in  two  or  three  minutes.' 

He  looked  more  closely  at  me, 
and  with  a  kind  smile,  and  a  little 
shrug,  he  said,  '  Poor  child !  how 
fatigued  he  must  have  been — how 
profoundly  he  sleeps!  when  the 
carriage  stops,  he  will  waken.' 

He  then  replaced  his  letters  in 
the  despatch-box,  locked  it,  put 
his  spectacles  in  his  pocket,  and 
again  looked  out  of  the  window. 

We  had  entered  a  little  town. 
I  suppose,  it  was  past  two  o'clock 
by  this  time.  The  carriage  drew 
up,  I  saw  an  inn-door  open,  and  a 
light  issuing  from  it. 

'Here  we  are!'  said  my  com- 
panion, turning  gaily  to  me.  But 
I  did  not  awake. 

'  Yes,  how  tired  he  must  have 
been  1'  he  exclaimed,  after  he  had 
waited  for  an  answer. 

My  servant  was  at  the  caitiage 
door,  and  opened  it. 

'Your  master  sleeps  soundly, 
he  is  so  fatigued!  It  would  be 
cruel  to  disturb  him.  You  and  I 
will  go  in,  while  they  change  the 
horses,  and  take  some  refreshment. 
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and  choose  something  that  Mon- 
sieor  Beckett  will  like  to  take  in 
the  carri^e,  for  when  he  awakes 
by-and-by  ho  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
hungry.' 

He  trimmed  his  lamp,  poured 
in  some  oil ;  and  takiixg  care  not 
to  disturb  me,  with  another  kind 
smile,  and  another  word  of  caution 
to  my  servant,  he  got  out,  and  I 
heard  him  talking  to  St.  Glair,  as 
they  entered  the  inn-door,  and  I 
was  left  in  my  comer,  in  the 
carriage^  in  the  same  state. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

A  THREE   minutes'  VISIT. 

I  have  suffered  extreme  and 
protracted  bodily  pain,  at  different 
periods  of  my  life,  but  anything 
like  that  misery,  thank  (jod,  I 
never  endured  before  or  since.  I 
earnestly  hope  it  may  not  resemble 
any  type  of  death,  to  which  we 
are  liable.  I  was,  indeed,  a  spirit 
in  prison;  and  unspeakable  was 
my  dumb  and  unmoving  agony. 

The  x>ower  of  thought  remained 
clear  and  active.  Dull  terror  filled 
my  mind.  How  would  this  end  ? 
Was  it  actual  death  ? 

You  will  understand  that  my 
fEiculty  of  observing  was  im- 
impaired.  I  could  hear  and  see 
anything  as  distinctly  as  ever  I 
did  in  my  life.  It  was  simply 
that  my  will  had,  as  it  were,  lost 
its  hold  of  my  body. 

I  told  you  that  the  Marquis 
d'Harmonville  had  not  extin- 
guished his  carriage  lamp  on 
going  into  this  village  inn.  I 
was  listening  intently,  longing  for 
his  return,  which  might  result,  by 
some  lucky  accident,  in  awaking 
me  from  my  catalepsy. 

Without  any  sound  of  steps 
approaching,  to  announce  an 
arrival,  the  carriage-door  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  total  stranger  got 
jn  silently,  and  shut  the  door. 


The  lamp  gave  about  as  strong 
a  light  as  a  wax-candle,  so  I  could 
see  the  intruder  perfectly.  He 
was  a  young  man,  with  a  dark 
grey,  loose  surtout,  made  with  a 
sort  of  hood,  which  was  pulled 
over  his  head.  I  thought,  as  he 
moved,  that  I  saw  the  gold-band 
of  a  military  undress  cap  under 
it;  and  I  certainly  saw  the  lace 
and  buttons  of  a  uniform,  on  the 
cuffs  of  the  coat  that  were  visible 
under  the  wide  sleeves  of  his  out- 
side wrapper. 

This  young  man  had  thick 
moustaches,  and  an  imperial,  and 
I  observed  that  he  had  a  red  scar 
running  upward  from  his  lip 
across  his  cheek. 

He  entered,  shut  the  door 
softly,  and  sat  down  beside  me. 
It  was  all  done  in  a  moment; 
leaning  toward  me,  and  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  gloved  hand,  he 
examined  my  face  closely,  for  a 
few  seconds. 

This  man  had  come  as  noise- 
lessly as  a  ghost;  and  everything 
he  did  was  accomplished  with  the 
rapidity  and  decision,  that  in- 
dicated a  well  defined  and  pre- 
arranged plan.  His  'designs  were 
evidently  sinister.  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  rob  and,  perhaps, 
murder  me.  I  lay,  nevertheless, 
like  a  corpse  under  his  hands. 
He  inserted  his  hand  in  my  breast  ^ 
pocket,  from  which  he  took  my 
precious  white  rose  and  all  the 
letters  it  contained,  among  which 
was  a  paper  of  some  consequence 
to  me. 

My  letters  he  glanced  at.  They 
were  plainly  not  what  he  wanted. 
My  precious  rose,  too,  he  laid  aside 
with  them.  It  was  evidently 
about  the  paper  I  have  mentioned, 
that  he  was  concerned ;  for  the , 
moment  he  opened  it,  he  began 
with  a  pencil,  in  a  small  pocket- 
book,  to  make  rapid  notes  of  its 
contents. 

This    man    seemed    to    glide 
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through  his  work  with  a  noiseless 
ftnd  cool  celerity  which  argued,  I 
thought,  the  training  of  the  police- 
department. 

He  re-arranged  the  papers, 
possihly  in  the  yery  order  in 
which  he  had  found  them,  re- 
placed them  in  my  Jbreast-pocket, 
and  was  gon& 

His  visit,  I  think,  did  not  quite 
last  three  minutes.  Very  soon 
after  his  disappearance,  I  heard 
the  Toice  of  the  Marquis  once 
more.  He  got  in,  and  I  saw  him 
look  at  me,  and  smile,  half  enyy- 
ing  me,  I  fancied,  my  sound  repose. 
If  he  had  but  known  all ! 

He  resumed  his  reading  and 
docketing,  by  the  light  of  the 
little  lamp  which  had  just  sub- 
serred  the  purposes  of  a  spy. 

We  were  now  out  of  the  town, 
pursuing  our  journey  at  the  same 
moderate  pace.  We  had  left  the 
scene  of  my  police  yisit,  as  I  should 
have  termed  it,  now  two  leagues 
behind  us,  when  I  suddenly  felt  a 
strange  throbbing  in  one  ear,  and 
a  sensation  as  if  air  passed  through 
it  into  my  throat.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  bubble  of  air,  formed  deep  in  my 
ear,  swelled,  and  burst  there. .  The 
indescribable  tension  of  my  brain 
seemed  all  at  once  to  give  way; 
there  was  an  odd  humming  in  my 
head,  and  a  sort  of  vibration 
through  every  nerve  of  my  body, 
such  as  I  have  experienced  in  a 
limb  that  has  been,  in  popular 
phraseology,  asleep.  I  uttered  a 
cry'  and  half  rose  from  my  seat, 
and  then  fell  back  trembling, 
and  with  a  sense  of  mortal  faint- 
ness. 

The  Marquis  stared  at  me,  took 
my  hand,  and  earnestly  asked  if  I 
was  ill.  I  could  answer  only  with 
a  deep  groan. 

Gradually  the  process  of  resto- 
ration was  completed ;  and  I  was 
able,  though  very  faintly,  to  tell 
him  how  very  ill  I  had  been ;  and 
then,  to  describe  the  violation  of 


my  letters,  during  the  time  of  his 
absence  from  the  carriage. 

'  Crood  heaven !'  he  exclaimed, 
'  the  miscreant  did  not  get  at  my 
despatch-box  ?* 

I  satisfied  him,  so  far  as  I  had 
observed,  on  that  point  He  placed 
the  box  on  the  seat  beside  him, 
and  opened  and  examined  its  con- 
tents very  minutely. 

'Yes,  undisturbed;  all  safe, 
thank  heaven!'  he  murmured. 
'  There  are  half-a-dozen  letters 
here,  that  I  would  not  have  some 
people  read,  for  a  great  deal.' 

He  now  asked  with  a  very  kind 
anxiety  all  about  the  illness  I 
complained  of.  When  he  had 
heard  me,  he  said — 

'  A  friend  of  mine  once  had  an 
attack  as  like  yours  as  possible. 
It  was  on  board-ship,  and  followed 
a  state  of  high  excitement  He 
was  a  brave  man  like  you;  and 
was  called  on  to  exert  both  his 
strength  and  his  courage  suddenly. 
An  hour  or  two  after,  fatigue 
overpowered  him,  and  he  appeared 
to  fall  into  a  sound  sleep.  He 
really  sank  into  a  state  which  he 
afterwards  described  so,  that  I 
think  it  must  have  been  precisely 
the  same  affection  as  yours.' 

'  I  am  happy  to  think  that  my 
attack  was  not  unique.  Did  he 
ever  experience  a  return  of  it  T 

'  1  knew  him  for  years  after, 
and  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 
What  strikes  me  is  a  parallel  in 
the  predisposing  causes  of  each 
attack.  Tour  imexpected,  and  gal- 
lant hand-to-hand  encounter,  at 
such  desperate  odds,  with  an  ex- 
perienced swordsman,  like  that 
insane  colonel  of  dragoons,  your 
fatigue,  and,  finally,  your  com- 
posing yourself,  as  my  other  friend 
did,  to  sleep.' 

*  I  wish,'  he  resumed,  'one  could 
make  out  who  that  coquin  was,  who 
examined  your  letters.  It  is  not 
worth  turning  back,  however,  be- 
cause we  should  learn    nothing. 
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Those  people  always  manage  so 
adroitly.  I  am  satisfied,  however, 
that  he  must  have  been  an  agent 
•of  the  police.  A  rogne  of  any 
•other  kind    would    have  robbed 

I  talked  yery  little,  being  ill  and 
•exhansted,  but  the  Marquis  talked 
•on  agreeably. 

'  We  grow  so  intunate/  said  he 
^t  last,  '  that  I  must  remind  you 
that  I  am  not,  for  the  present,  the 
Marquis  d'HarmonyiUe,  but  only 
Monsieur  Droqyille;  nevertheless, 
when  we  get  to  Paris,  although  I 
•cannot  see  you  often,  I  may  be  of 
use.  I  shall  ask  you  to  name  to 
me  the  hotel  at  which  you  mean 
io  put  up;  because  the  Marquis 
being,  as  you  are  aware,  on  his 
travels,  the  Hotel  d'Harmonville 
is,  for  the  present,  tenanted  only 
by  two  or  three  old  servants,  who 
must  not  even  see  Monsieur 
Droqville.  That  gentleman  will, 
nevertheless,  contrive  to  get  you 
access  to  the  box  of  Monsieur 
3e  Marquis,  at  the  Opera;  as 
well,  possibly,  as  to  other  places 
more  difficult;  and  so  ^oon  as 
the  diplomatic  office  of  the 
Marquis  d'Harmonville  is  ended, 
■and  he  at  liberty  to  declare  him- 
self, he  will  not  excuse  his  friend. 
Monsieur  Beckett,  from  fulfilling 
his  promise  to  visit  him  this 
■autumn  at  the  Gh&teau  d'Har- 
inonville.' 

You  may  be  sure  I  thanked  the 
Marquis. 

The  nearer  we  got  to  Paris,  the 
more  I  valued  his  protection.  The 
•countenance  of  a  great  man  on  the 
-spot,  just  then,  taking  so  kind  an 
interest  in  the  stranger  whom  he 
had,  as  it  were,  blundered  upon, 
might  make  my  visit  ever  so 
many  degrees  more  delightful 
than  I  had  anticipated. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gracious 
ihan  the  manner  and  looks  of  the 
Marquis ;  and,  as  I  still  thanked 
liim,  the  carriage  suddenly  stopped 


in  front  of  the  place  where  a  relay 
of  horses  awaited  us,  and  where^ 
as  it  turned  out,  we  were  to  part. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GOSSIP  -IND   C0UK8BL. 

My  eventfal  journey  was  over, 
at  last.  I  sat  in  my  hotel  window 
looking  out  upon  brilliant  Paris, 
which  had,  in  a  moment,  reco* 
vered  all  its  gaiety,  and  more  than 
its  accustomed  bustle.  Every  one 
has  read  of  the  kind  of  excitement 
that  followed  the  catastrophe  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  second  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.  I  need  not,  there- 
fore, even  if,  at  this  distance,  I 
could,  recall  and  describe  my  expe- 
riences and  impressions  of  the 
peculiar  aspect  of  Paris,  in  those 
strange  times.  It  was  to  be  sure 
my  first  visit.  But,  often  as  I 
have  seen  it  since,  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  that  delightful  capital  in 
a  state,  pleasurably,  so  excited 
and  exciting. 

I  |had  been  two  days  in  Paris, 
and  had  seen  all  sorts  of  sights, 
and  experienced  none  of  that  rude- 
ness and  insolence  of  which  others 
complained,  from  the  exasperated 
officers  of  the  defeated  French 
army. 

I  must  say  this,  also.  My  ro- 
mance had  taken  complete  posses- 
sion of  me;  and  the  chance  of 
seeing  the  object  of  my  dream, 
gave  a  secret  and  delightful  in- 
terest to  my  rambles  and  drives  in 
the  streets  and  environs,  and  my 
visits  to  the  galleries  and  other 
sights  of  the  metropolis. 

I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
Count  or  Countess,  nor  had  the 
Marquis  d'HarmonviUe  made  any 
sign.  I  had  quite  recovered  the 
strange  indisposition  under  which 
I  had  suffered  during  my  night 
journey. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  fear  that  my  patrician 
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acquaintance  had  quite  forgotten 
me,  when  the  waiter  presented  me 
the  card  of  '  Monsieur  Droqville ;' 
and^  with  no  small  elation  and 
hurry,  I  desired  him  to  show  the 
gentleman  up. 

In  came  the  Marquis  d'Harmon- 
ville,  kind  and  gracious  as  ever. 

'  I  am  a  night-bird  at  present/ 
said  he,  so  soon  as  we  had  ex- 
changed the  little  speeches  which 
are  usual.  '  I  keep  in  the  shade, 
during  the  daytime,  and  even  now 
I  hardly  yentured  to  come  in  a 
close  carriage.  The  friends  for 
whom  I  haye  undertaken  a  rather 
critical  seryioe,  haye  so  ordained 
it.  They  think  all  is  lost,  if  I  am 
known  to  be  in  Paris.  First  let 
me  present  you  with  these  orders 
for  my  box.  I  am  so  yexed  that 
I  cannot  command  it  oftener 
during  the  next  fortnight ;  during 
my  absence,  I  had  directed  my 
secretary  to  giye  it  for  any  night 
to  the  first  of  my  friends  who 
might  apply,  and  the  result  is, 
that  I  find  next  to  nothing  left  at 
my  disposal.' 

I  thanked  him  yery  much. 

'  And  now,  a  word,  in  my  oflSce 
of  Mentor.  You  haye  not  come 
here,  of  course,  without  introduc- 
tions?' 

I  produced  half-a-dozen  letters, 
the  addresses  of  which  he  looked  at. 

'  Don't  mind  these  letters,'  he 
said.  'I  will  introduce  you.  I 
will  take  you]  myself  from  house 
to  house.  One  friend  at  your  side 
is  worth  many  letters.  Make  no 
intimacies,  no  acquaintances,  until 
then.  You,  young  men,  like  best 
to  exhaust  the  public  amusements 
of  a  great  city,  before  embarrass- 
ing yourself  with  the  engagements 
of  society.  Go  to  all  these.  It 
will  occupy  you,  day  and  night, 
for  at  least  three  weeks.  When 
this  is  oyer,  I  shall  be  at  liberty, 
and  will  myself  introduce  you  to 
the  brilliant  but  comparatiyely 
quiet   routine  of  society.     Place 


yourself  in  my  hands ;  and  in  Paris 
remember,  when  once  in  society,, 
you  are  always  there.' 

I  thanked  him  yery  much,  and 
promised  to  follow  his  counsels 
implicitly. 

He  seemed  pleased,  and  said — 

'  I  shall  now  tell  you  some  of 
the  places  you  ought  to  go  to. 
Take  your  map,  and  write  letters 
or  numbers  upon  the  points  I  will 
indicate,  and  we  will  make  out  a 
little  list.  All  the  places  that  I 
shall  mention  to  you  are  worth 
seeing.' 

In  this  methodical  way,  and 
with  a  grea^  deal  of  amusing  and 
scandalous  anecdote,  he  furnished 
me  with  a  catalogue  and  a  guide, 
which,  to  a  seeker  of  noyelty  and 
pleasure,  was  inyaluable. 

'In  a  fortnight,  perhaps  in  a 
week,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  be  at 
leisure  to  be  of  real  use  to  you. 
In  the  meantime,  be  on  your 
guard.  You  must  not  play ;  you 
will  be  robbed  if  you  do.  Be- 
member,  you  are  surrounded, 
here,  by  plausible  swindlers  and 
yillains  of  all  kinds,  who  subsist 
by  deyouring  strangers.  Trust  no* 
one,  but  those  you  know.' 

I  thanked  him  again,  and  pro- 
mised to  profit  by  his  adyice.  But 
my  heart  was  too  full  of  the  beau- 
tiful lady  of  the  Belle  Etoile,  to 
allow  our  interview  to  close  with- 
out an  effort  to  learn  something 
about  her.  I  therefore  asked  for 
the  Count  and  Countess  de  St.  Alyre, 
whom  I  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  extricate  from  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant row  in  the  hall  of  the  inn. 

Alas  I  he  had  not  seen  them 
since.  He  did  not  know  where 
they  were  staying.  They  had  a 
fine  old  house  only  a  few  leagues 
from  Paris;  but  he  thought  it 
probable  that  they  would  remain, 
for  a  few  days  at  least,  in  the  city, 
as  preparations  would,  no  doubt,, 
be  necessary,  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence, for  their  reception  at  home* 
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'  How  long  have  they  been 
away  ?' 

'  About  eight  months,  I  think/ 

'  They  are  poor,  I  think  yon 
said?' 

'  What  you  would  consider  poor. 
But^  monsieur,  the  Count  has  an 
income  which  affords  them  the 
comforts  and  even  the  elegancies 
of  life,  living  as  they  do,  in  a  very 
quiet  and  retired  way,  in  this 
cheap  country.' 

'  Then  they  are  very  happy  ?' 

'  One  would  say  they  ought  to 
be  happy.' 

'  And  what  prevents  ?' 

'  He  is  jealous.' 

'  But  his  wife — she  gives  him 
no  cause  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  she  does.' 

'  How,  monsieur  ?' 

'  I  always  thought  she  was  a 
little  too — a  great  deal  too ' 

'  Too  what,  monsieur  ? 

*  Too  handsome.  But  although 
she  has  remarkably  fine  eyes,  ex- 
quisite features,  and  the  most 
delicate  complexion  in  the  world,  I 
believe  that  she  is  a  woman  of  pro- 
bity.    You  have  never  seen  her  ?' 

'  There  was  a  lady,  muffled  up 
in  a  cloak,  with  a  very  thick  veil 
on,  the  other  night,  in  the  hall  of 
the  Belle  Etoile,  when  I  broke 
that  fellow's  head  who  was  bully- 
ing the  old  count.  But  her  veil 
was  so  thick  I  could  not  see  a 
a  feature  through  it.'  My  answer 
was  diplomatic,  you  observe.  '  She 
may  have  been  the  Count's  daugh- 
ter.    Do  they  quarrel  ?' 

'  Who,  he  and  his  wife  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  A  little.' 

'  Oh !  and  what  do  they  quarrel 
about  ?' 

'  It  is  a  long  story;  about  the 
lady's  diamonds.  They  are  valu- 
able— they  are  worth.  La  Perel- 
leuae  says,  about  a  million  of 
&ancs.  The  Count  wishes  them 
sold  and  turned  into  revenue, 
which  he  offers  to  settle  as  she 


pleases.  The  Countess,  whose  they 
are,  resists,  and  for  a  reason 
which,  I  rather  think,  she  can't 
disclose  to  himJ 

'And  pray  what  is  that?'  I 
asked,  my  curiosity  a  good  deal 
piqued. 

'  She  is  thinking,  I  conjecture, 
how  well  she  will  look  in  them 
when  she  marries  her  second  hus- 
band.' 

'  Oh  ? — yes,  to  be  sure.  But 
the  Count  de  St.  Alyre  is  a  good 
man?' 

'  Admirable,  and  extremely  in- 
telligent.' 

'  I  should  wish  so  much  to  be 
presented  to  the  Count :  you  tell 
me  he's  so ' 

'  So  agreeably  married.  But 
they  are  living  quite  out  of  the 
world.  He  takes  her  now  and 
then  to  the  Opera,  or  to  a  public 
entertainment ;  but  that  is  all.' 

'  And  he  must  remember  so 
much  of  the  old  rigime,  and  so 
many  of  the  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion !' 

'  Yes,  the  very  man  for  a  philo- 
sopher, like  you!  And  he  falls 
asleep  after  dinner ;  and  his  wife 
don't.  But,  seriously,  he  has  re- 
tired from  the  gay  and  the  great 
world,  and  has  grown  apathetic ; 
and  so  has  his  wife ;  and  nothing 
seems  to  interest  her  now,  not 
even — her  husband !' 

The  Marquis  stood  up,  to  take 
his  leave. 

'Don't  risk  your  money,'  said 
he.  '  You  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  laying  out  some  of 
it  to  great  advantage.  Several 
collections  of  really  good  pictures, 
belonging  to  persons  who  have 
mixed  themselves  up  in  this  Bona- 
partist  restoration,  must  come 
within  a  few  weeks  to  the  hammer. 
You  can  do  wonders  when  these 
sales  commence.  There  will  be 
startling  bargains !  Beserve  your- 
self for  them.  I  shall  let  you 
know  all  about  it,    By-the-by,'  he 
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said,  stopping  short  as  he  ap- 
proached the  door,  '  I  was  so  near 
forgetting.  There  is  to  be,  next 
week,  the  very  thing  yon  would 
•enjoy  so  much,  becanse  you  see  so 
little  of  it  in  England — I  mean  a 
Jxil  masqiLS,  conducted,  it  is  said, 
with  more  than  usual  splendour. 
It  takes  place  at  Versailles — all 
the  world  will  be  there;  there  is 
such  a  rush  for  cards!  But  I 
think  I  may  promise  you  one. 
•Good-night  I     Adieu  1' 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  BLACK  VEIL. 


Speaking  the  language  fluently 
And  with  unlimited  money,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  my  eiyoy- 
ing  all  that  was  enjoyable  in  the 
Prench  capital.  You  may  easily 
.supx>ose  how  two  days  were  passed. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  and  at 
■about  the  same  hour.  Monsieur 
Droqville  called  again. 

Courtly,  good-natured,  gay,  as 
usual,  he  told  me  that  the  mas- 
•querade  ball  was  fixed  for  the  next 
Wednesday,  and  that  he  had  ap- 
plied for  a  card  for  me. 

How  awfully  unlucky.  I  was 
«o  afraid  I  should  not  be  able 
to  go. 

He  stared  at  me  for  a  moment 
with  a  suspicious  and  menacing 
look  which  I  did  not  understand, 
in  silence,  and  then  inquired, 
rather  sharply, 

'  And  will  Monsieur  Beckett  be 
good  enough  to  say,  why  not  ?' 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  but 
answered  the  simple  truth :  I  had 
made  an  engagement  for  that 
evening  with  two  or  three  English 
friends  and  did  not  see  how  I 
could. 

'  Just  so  I  You  English,  wher- 
ever you  are,  always  look  out  for 
your  English  boors,  your  beer  and 
'  bi/steJc;'  and  when  you  come  here, 
instead  of  trying  to  ledm  some- 


thing of  the  people  you  visit,  and 
pretend  to  study,  you  are  guz- 
zling, and  swearing,  and  smoking 
with  one  another,  and  no  wiser  or 
more  polished  at  the  end  of  Jrour 
travels  than  if  you  had  been  all 
the  time  carousing  in  a  booth  at 
Greenwich.' 

He  laughed  sarcastically,  and 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  poisoned 
me. 

'  There  it  is,'  said  he,  throwing 
the  card  on  the  table.  '  Take  it 
or  leave  it,  just  as  you  please.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  my  trouble 
for  my  pains;  but  it  is  not  usual 
when  a  man  such  as  I  takes 
trouble,  asks  a  favour,  and  secures 
a  privilege  for  an  acquaintance, 
to  treat  him  so.' 

This  was  astonishingly  imper- 
tinent ! 

I  was  shocked,  offended,  peni- 
tent. I  had  x)ossibly  conmiitted 
unwittingly  a  breach  of  good- 
breeding,  according  to  French 
ideas,  which  almost  justified  the 
brusque  severity  of  the  marquis's 
undignified  rebuke. 

In  a  confusion,  therefore,  of 
many  feelings,  I  hastened  to  make 
my  apologies,  and  to  propitiate 
the  chance  friend  who  had  showed 
me  so  much  disinterested  kind- 
ness. 

I  told  him  that  I  would,  at  any 
cost,  break  through  the  engage- 
ment in  which  I  had  unluckily 
entangled  myself;  that  I  had 
spoken  with  too  little  reflection, 
and  that  I  certainly  had  not 
thanked  him  at  all  in  proportion 
to  his  kindness  and  to  my  real 
estimate  of  it 

'Pray  say  not  a  word  more; 
my  vexation  was  entirely  on  your 
account ;  and  I  expressed  it,  I  am 
only  too  conscious,  in  terms  a 
great  deal  too  strong,  which,  I  am 
sure,  your  good  nature  will  pardon. 
Those  who  know  me  a  little  better 
are  aware  that  I  sometimes  say 
a  good  deal  more  than  I  intend ; 
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and  am  always  sorry  when  I  do. 
Monsieur  Beckett  will  forget  that 
his  old  friend.  Monsieur  DroqYille, 
has  lost  his  temper  in  his  cause, 
for  a  moment,  and — we  are  as 
good  friends  as  before.' 

He  smiled  like  the  Monsieur 
Droqville  of  the  Belle  Etoile, 
and  extended  his  hand,  which  I 
took  very  respectfully  and  cor- 
dially. 

Our  momentary  quarrel  had  left 
us  only  better  friends. 

The  Marquis  then  told  me  I 
had  better  secure  a  bed  in  some 
hotel  at  Versailles,  as  a  rush  would 
he  made  to  take  them;  and 
advised  my  going  down  next 
morning  for  the  purpose. 

I  ordered  horses  accordingly  for 
eleven  o'clock ;  and,  after  a  little 
more  conyersation,  the  Marquis 
lyHarmonTille  bid  me  good-night, 
and  ran  down  the  stairs  with  his 
handkerchief  to  his  mouth  and 
BOSS,  and,  as  I  saw  from  my  win- 
dow, jumped  into  his  close  carriage 
again  and  drove  away. 

Next  day  I  was  at  Versailles. 
As  I  approached  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  de  France,  it  was  plain  that 
I  was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  if, 
indeed,  I  were  not  already  too 
late. 

A  crowd  of  carriages  were  drawn 
up  about  the  entrance,  so  that  I 
had  no  chance  of  approaching 
except  by  dismounting  and  push- 
ing my  way  among  the  horses. 
The  hall  was  full  of  servants  and 
gentlemen  spreaming  to  the  pro- 
prietor, who,  in  a  state  of  polite 
distraction,  was  assuring  them,  one 
and  all,  that  there  was  not  a  room 
or  a  closet  disengaged  in  his  entire 
bouse. 

I  slipped  out  again,  leaving  the 
hall  to  those  who  were  shouting, 
expostulating,  wheedling,  in  the 
delusion  that  the  liost  might,  if 
lie  pleased,  manage  something  for 
them.  I  jumped  into  my  carriage 
and  drove,  at  my  horses'  best  pace. 


to  the  Hotel  du  Reservoir.  The 
blockade  about  this  door  was  as 
complete  as  the  other.  The  result 
was  the  same.  It  was  very  pro- 
voking, but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
My  postillion  had,  a  little  offi- 
ciously, while  I  was  in  the  hall 
talking  with  the  hotel  authorities, 
got  his  horses,  bit  by  bit,  as  other 
carriages  moved  away,  to  the  very 
steps  of  the  inn  door. 

This  arrangement  was  very  con- 
venient so  far  as  getting  in  again 
was  concerned.  But,  this  accom- 
plished, how  were  we  to  get  on  ? 
There  were  carriages  in  front,  and 
carriages  behind,  and  no  less  than 
four  rows  of  carriages,  of  all  sorts, 
outside. 

I  had  at  this  time  remarkably 
long  and  clear  sight,  and  if  I  had 
been  impatient  before,  guess  what 
my  feelings  were  when  I  saw  an 
open  carriage  pass  along  the 
narrow  strip  of  roadway  left  open 
at  the  other  side,  a  barouche  in 
which  I  was  certain  I  recognized 
the  veiled  Countess  and  her  hus- 
band.. This  carriage  had  been 
brought  to  a  walk  by  a  cart  which 
occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
narrow  way,  and  was  moving  with 
the  customary  tardiness  of  such 
vehicles. 

I  should  have  done  more  wisely 
if  I  had  jumped  down  on  the 
trottoir,  and  run  round  the  block 
of  carriages  in  front  of  the  barouche. 
But,  unfortunately,  I  was  more  of 
a  Murat  than  a  Moltke,  and  pre- 
ferred a  direct  charge  upon  my 
object  to  relying  on  tactique.  I 
dashed  across  the  back  seat  of  a 
carriage  which  was  next  mine,  I 
don't  know  how ;  tumbled  through 
a  sort  of  gig,  in  which  an  old 
gentleman  and  a  dog  were  dozing ; 
stepped  with  an  incoherent  apology 
over  the  side  of  an  open  carriage, 
in  which  were  four  gentlemen 
engaged  in  a  hot  dispute ;  tripped 
at  the  far  side  in  getting  out,  and 
fell  flat  across  the  backs  of  a  pair 
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of  horses,  who  instantly  began 
plunging  and  threw  mo  head  fore- 
most in  the  dust. 

To  those  who  observed  my  reck- 
less charge  without  being  in  the 
secret  of  my  object  I  must  have 
appeared  demented.  Fortunately, 
the  interesting  barouche  had  passed 
before  the  catastrophe,  and  covered 
as  I  was  with  dust,  and  my  hat 
blocked,  you  may  be  sure  I  did 
not  care  to  present  myself  before 
the  object  of  my  Quixotic  devo- 
tion. 

I  stood  for  a  while  amid  a  storm 
of  sacre-iug,  tempered  disagree- 
ably with  laughter;  and  in  .the 
midst  of  these,  while  endeavouring 
to  beat  the  dust  from  my  clothes 
with  my  handkerchief,  I  heard  a 
voice  with  which  I  was  acquainted 
call, '  Monsieur  Beckett.' 

•I  looked  and  saw  the  Marquis 
peeping  from  a  carriage-window. 
It  was  a  welcome  sight.  In  a 
moment  I  was  at  his  carriage  side. 

'  You  may  as  well  leave  Ver- 
sailles,' he  said ;  '  you  have  learned, 
no  doubt,  that  there  is  not  a  bed 
to  hire  in  either  of  the  hotels; 
and  I  can  add  that  there  is  not  a 
room  to  let  in  the  whole  town. 
But  I  have  managed  something  ' 
for  you  that  will  answer  just  as 
well.  Tell  your  servant  to  follow 
us,  and  get  in  here  and  sit  beside 
me.' 

Fortunately  an  opening  in  the 
closely-packed  carriages  had  just 
occurred,  and  mine  was  approach- 
ing. 

I  directed  the  servant  to  follow 
us ;  and  the  Marquis  having  said 
a  word  to  his  driver,  we  were  im- 
mediately in  motion. 

'  I  will  bring  you  to  a  comfort- 
able place,  the  very  existence  of 
which  is  known  to  but  few 
Parisians,  where,  knowing  how 
things  were  here,  I  secured  a  room 
for  you.  It  is  only  a  mile  away, 
an  old  comfortable  inn,  called  Le 
Dragon  Yolant.    It  was  fortunate 


for  you  that  my  tiresome  business 
called  me  to  this  place  so  early.' 

I  think  we  had  driven  about  a 
mile-and-a-half  to  the  further  side 
of.  the  palace  when  we  found  our- 
selves upon  a  narrow  old  road, 
with  the  woods  of  Versailles  on 
one  side,  and  much  older  trees,  of 
a  size  seldom  seen  in  France,  on 
the  other. 

We  pulled  up  before  an  antique 
and  solid  inn,  built  of  Gaen  stone, 
in  a  fashion  richer  and  more  florid 
than  was  ever  usual  in  such 
houses,  and  which  indicated  that 
it  was  originally  designed  for  the 
private  mansion  of  some  person  of 
wealth,  and  probably,  as  the  wall 
bore  many  carved  shields  and 
supporters,  of  distinction  also.  A 
kind  of  porch,  less  ancient  than 
the  rest,  projected  hospitably  with 
a  wide  and  florid  arch,  over  which, 
cut  in  high  relief  in  stone,  and 
painted  and  gilded,  was  the  sign 
of  the  inn.  This  was  the  Flying 
Dragon,  with  wings  of  brilliant  red 
and  gold,  expanded,  and  its  tail, 
pale  green  and  gold,  twisted  and 
knotted  into  ever  so  many  rings, 
and  ending  in  a  burnished  point 
barbed  like  the  dart  of  death. 

'I  shan't  go  in — but  you  will 
find  it  a  comfortable  place ;  at  all 
events  better  than  nothing.  I 
would  go  in  with  you,  but  my  in- 
cognito forbids.  You  will,  I  dare 
say,  be  all  the  better  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  inn  is  haunted — I 
should  have  been,  in  my  young 
days,  I  know.  But  don't  allude 
to  that  awful  fact  in  hearing  of 
your  host,  for  I  believe  it  is  a  sore 
subject.  Adieu.  If  you  want  to 
enjoy  yourself  at  the  ball  take  my 
advice,  and  go  in  a  domino.  I  think 
I  shall  look  in ;  and  certainly,  if  I 
do,  in  the  same  costume.  How 
shall  we  recognize  one  another? 
Let  me  see,  something  held  in  the 
fingers — a  flower  won't  do,  so 
many  people  will  have  flowers. 
Suppose  you  get  a  red  cross  a 
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couple  of  inches  long — yon're  an 
Englishman — stitched  or  pinned  on 
the  breast  of  your  domino,  and  I 
a  white  one?  Yes,  that  will  do 
very  well ;  and  whatever  room  you 
go  into  keep  near  the  door  till  we 
meet.  I  shall  look  for  you  at  all 
the  doors  I  pass ;  and  you,  in  the 
same  way,  for  me;  and  we  must 
find  each  other  soon.  So  that  is 
understood.  I  can't  enjoy  a  thing 
of  that  kind  with  any  but  a  young 
person ;  a  man  of  my  age  requires 
the  contagion  of  young  spirits  and 
the  companionship  of  some  one 
who  enjoys  everything  spon- 
taneously. Farewell;  we  meet 
to-night.' 

By  this  time  I  was  standing  on 
the  road;  I  shut  the  carriage- 
door;  bid  him  good-bye;  and 
away  he  drove. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DBAGON  VOLANT. 

I  took  one  look  about  me. 

The  building  was  picturesque; 
the  trees  made  it  more  so.  The 
antique  and  sequestered  character 
of  the  scene,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  glare  and  bustle  of  the 
Parisian  life,  to  which  my  eye  and 
ear  had  become  accustomed. 

Then  I  examined  the  gorgeous 
old  sign  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Next  I  surveyed  the  exterior  of 
the  house  more  carefully.  It  was 
large  and  solid,  and  squared  more 
with  my  ideas  of  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish hostelrie,  such  as  the  Canter- 
bury pilgrims  might  have  put  up 
at,  than  a  French  house  of  enter- 
tidnment.  Except,  indeed,  for  a 
round  turret,  that  rose  at  the  left 
flank  of  the  house,  and  terminated 
in  the  extinguisher-shaped  roof 
that  suggests  a  French  chateau. 

I  entered  and  announced  myself 
as  Monsieur  Beckett,  for  whom  a 
room  had  bfen  taken.  I  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  consideration 


due  to  an  English  milord,  with, 
of  course,  an  unfathomable  purse. 
My  host  conducted  me  to  my 
apartment.     It  was  a  large  room, 
a    little    sombre,    panelled    with 
dark  wainscoting,  and  furnished 
in  a  stately  and  sombre  style,  long 
out  of  date.     There  was  a  wide 
hearth,  and  a  heavy  mantelpiece, 
carved  with  shields,  in  which  I 
might,  had  I  been  curious  enough, 
have  discovered  a  correspondence 
with   the  heraldry  on  the  outer 
walls.      There  was  something  in- 
teresting, melancholy,  and    even 
depressing  in  all   this.     I  went 
to  the  stone-shafted  window,  and 
looked   out  upon  a  small  park, 
with  a  thick  wood,  forming  the 
background  of  a  chateau,  which 
presented  a  cluster  of  such  conical- 
topped  turrets  as  I  have  just  now 
mentioned. 

The  wood  and  chateau  were 
melancholy  objects.  They  showed 
signs  of  neglect,  and  almost  of 
decay;  and  the  gloom  of  fallen 
grandeur,  and  a  certain  air  of 
desertion  hung  oppressively  over 
the  scene. 

I  asked  my  host  the  name  of 
the  chateau. 

'  That,  monsieur,  is  the  Chateau 
de  la  Carque,'  he  answered. 

'  It  is  a  pity  it  is  so  neglected,' 
I  observed.  'I  should  say,  per- 
haps, a  pity  that  its  proprietor  is 
not  more  wealthy  ?' 

'  Perhaps  so,  monsieur,' 

*  Perhaps  f —  I  repeated,  and 
looked  at  him.  '  Then  I  suppose 
he  is  not  very  popular.* 

'  Neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  monsieur,'  he  answered; 
'  1  meant  only  that  we  could  not 
tell  what  use  he  might  make  of 
riches.' 

*  And  who  is  he  ?'  I  inquired. 
'  The  Count  de  St.  Alyre.' 

'  Oh  I  The  Count !  You  are 
quite  sure  ?'  I  asked,  very  eagerly. 

It  was  now  the  innkeeper's  turn 
to  look  at  me. 
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'  Quite  sure,  monsieur^  the  CJonnt 
de  St.  Alyre.' 

'  Do  you  see  much  of  him  in 
this  part  of  the  world  ?' 

'Not  a  great  deal,  monsieur; 
ho  is  often  absent  for  a  consider- 
able time.' 

*  And  is  he  poor  ?'    I  inquired.  . 
'I  pay  rent  to   him    for  this 

house.  It  is  not  much;  but  I 
find  he  cannot  wait  long  for  it/  he 
replied,  smiling  satirically. 

'  From  what  I  have  heard,  how- 
ever, I  should  think  he  cannot  be 
very  poor  ?'  I  continued. 

*  They  say,  monsieur,  he  plays. 
I  know  not.  He  certainly  is  not 
rich.  About  seven  months  ago, 
a  relation  of  his  died  in  a  distant 
place.  His  body  was  sent  to  the 
Count's  house  here,  and  by  him 
buried  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  as  the 
poor  gentleman  had  desired.  The 
Count  was  in  profound  affliction ; 
although  he  got  a  handsome  legacy, 
they  say,  by  that  death.  But 
money  never  seems  to  do  him 
good  for  any  time.' 

'  He  is  old,  I  believe  ?' 

'  Old  ?  we  call  him  the  "  Wan- 
dering Jew,"  except,  indeed,  that 
he  has  not  always  the  five  sous 
in  his  pocket.  Yet,  monsieur,  his 
courage  does  not  fail  him.  He 
has  taken  a  young  and  handsome 
wife.' 

'  And,  she  ?'  I  urged — 

*  Is  the  Countess  de  St.  Alyre.' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  fancy  we  may  say 
something  more?  She  has  at- 
tributes ?' 

'  Three,  monsieur,  three,  at 
least,  most  amiable.' 

'Ah!    And  what  are  they  ?' 
'  Youth,  beauty,  and — diamonds.' 
I  laughed.     The  sly  old  gentle- 
man was  foiling  my  curiosity. 

'  I  see,  my  friend,'  said  I,  '  you 
are  reluctant ' 

*  To  quarrel  with  the  Count,' 
he  concluded. 

*  True.  You  see,  monsieur,  he 
could  vex  mo,  in  two  or  three 


ways;  so  could  I  him.  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  better  each  to 
mind  his  business,  and  to  main- 
tain peaceful  relations ;  you  under- 
stand.' 

It  was,  therefore,  no  use  try- 
ing, at  least  for  the  present  Per- 
hax>s,  he  had  nothing  to  relate. 
Should  I  think  diflferently,  by-and- 
by,  I  could  try  the  eflfect  of  a  few 
napoleons.  Possibly  he  meant  to 
extract  them. 

The  host  of  the  Dragon  Yolant 
was  an  elderly  man,  thin,  bronzed, 
intelligent,  and  with  an  air  of 
decision,  perfectly  military.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  be  had 
served  under  Napoleon  in  hi& 
early  Italian  campaigns. 

'  One  question,  I  think  you  may 
answer,'  I  said,  'without  risking 
a  quarrel.   Is  the  Count  at  home  ?'' 

'He  has  many  homes,  I  con- 
jecture,' said  the  host,  evasively. 
'  But — but  I  think  I  may  say^ 
monsieur,  that  he  Is,  I  believe, 
at  present  staying  at  the  Chateau 
de  la  Carque.' 

I  looked  out  of  the  window, 
more  interested  than  ever,  acrosa 
the  xmdulating  groimds  to  the 
chateau,  with  its  gloomy  back- 
ground of  foliage. 

'  I  saw  him  to-day  in  his  car- 
riage, at  Versailles,'  I  said. 

'  Very  natural.' 

'  Then  his  carriage  and  horses- 
and  servants  are  at  the  chateau  ?' 

'  The  carriage  he  puts  up  here>. 
monsieur,  and  the  servants  are 
hired,  for  the  occasion.  There  is 
but  one  who  sleeps  at  the  chdteau. 
Such  a  life  must  be  terrifying  for 
Madame  the  Countess,'  he  replied. 

'  The  old  screw  !*  I  thought. 
'  By  this  torture,  he  hopes  ta 
extract  her  diamonds.  What  a 
life!  What  fiends  to  contend 
with — jealousy  and  extortion  !* 

The  knight  having  made  this 
speech  to  himself,  cast  his  eyes 
once  more  upon  the  enchanter's 
castle,  and  heaved  a  gentle  sigh — 
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a  sigh  of  longing,  of  resolution,  and 
of  love. 

What  a  fool  I  was !  and  yet,  in 
the  sight  of  angels,  are  we  any 
wiser  as  we  grow  older  ?  It  seems 
to  me,  only,  that  oar  illusions 
change  as  we  go  on;  but,  still, 
we  are  madmen  all  the  same. 

'  Well,  St.  Clair,'  said  I,  as  my 
servant  entered,  and  began  to  ar- 
range my  things,  '  You  have  got 
abed?' 

'  In  the  cock-loft,  monsieur, 
among  the. spiders,  and,  par  ma 
foil  the  cats  and  the  owls.  But 
wo  agree  very  well.  Vive  la  haga- 
telle  r 

'  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  full.' 

'  Chiefly  the  servants,  monsieur, 
of  those  persons  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  apartments 
at  Versailles.' 

'  And  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Dragon  Volant  ?' 

'  The  Dragon  Volant !  mon- 
sieur ;  the  old  fiery  dragon !  The 
devil  himself,  if  all  is  true!  On 
the  faith  of  a  Christian,  monsieur, 
they  say  that  diabolical  miracles 
have  taken  place  in  this  house.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  Beve- 
nants  f 

'Not  at  all,  sir;  I  wish  it 
was  no  worse.  Bevenanta  9  No  ! 
People  who  have  never  returned — 
who  vanished,  before  the  eyes  of 
half-andozen  men,  all  lookhig  at 
them.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  St.  Clair  ? 
Let  us  hear  the  story,  or  miracle, 
or  whatever  it  is.' 

'  It  is  only  this,  monsieur,  that 
an  ez-master-of-the-horse  of  the 
late  king,  who  lost  his  head — 
monsieur  will  have  the  goodness 
to  recollect,  in  the  revolution — 
being  permitted  by  the  Emperor 
to  return  to  France,  lived  here  in 
this  hotel,  for  a  month,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  vanished,  visibly, 
as  I  told  you,  before  the  faces  of 
half-a-dozen  credible  witnesses ! 
The  other  was  a  Eussian  noble- 


man, six  feet  high  and  upwards, 
who,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  downstairs,  describing  to- 
seven  gentlemen  of  unquestionable 
veracity,  the  last  moments  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  having  a  glass  of 
eau  d9  vie  in  his  left  hand,  and 
his  tasse  de  cafe,  nearly  finished, 
in  his  right,  in  like  manner  va- 
nished. His  boots  were  found  on  the 
floor  where  he  had  been  standing ;. 
and  the  gentleman  at  his  right, 
foimd,  to  his  astonishment,  his  cup 
of  coffee  in  his  fingers,  and  the 
gentleman  at  his  left,  his  glass  of 
eau  de  vie * 

'  Which  he  swallowed  in  his 
confusion,'  I  suggested. 

'  Which  was  preserved  for  three 
years  among  the  curious  articles 
of  this  house,  and  was  broken  by 
the  curi  while  conversing  with 
Mademoiselle  Fidone  in  the  house- 
keeper's room ;  but  of  the  Eussian 
nobleman  himself,  nothing  more 
was  ever  seen  or  heard  1  Farlleu  1 
when  we  go  out  of  the  Dragon 
Volant,  I  hope  it  ipay  be  by  the 
door.  I  heard  all  this,  monsieur,, 
from  the  postillion  who  drove 
us.* 

'Then  it  must  be  true!'  said 
I,  jocularly :  but  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  gloom  of  the  view,  and 
of  the  chamber  in  which  I  stood  ; 
there  had  stolen  over  me,  I  know 
not  how,  a  presentiment  of  evil ; 
and  my  joke  was  with  an  effort, 
and  my  spirit  flagged. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE   MAGICIAN. 

No  more  brilliant  spectacle  than 
this  masked  ball  could  be  ima- 
gined. Among  other  soZons  and  gal- 
leries, thrown  open,  was  the  enor- 
mous perspective  of  the  '  Grande 
Galerie  des  Glac6s,'  lighted  up  on 
that  occasion  with  no  less  than 
four  thousand  wax  candles,  re- 
flected and  repeated  by  all  the 
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mirrors,  so  that  the  effect  was 
almost  dazzling.  The  grand  suite 
of  salons  was  thronged  with 
masques,  in  every  conceivable  cos- 
tume. There  was  not  a  single 
room  deserted.  Every  place  was 
animated  with  music,  voices,  bril- 
liant colours,  flashing  jewels,  the 
hilarity  of  extemporized  comedy, 
and  all  the  spirited  incidents  of 
a  cleverly  sustained  masquerade. 
I  had  never  seen  before  any- 
thing, in  the  least,  comparable  to 
this  magnificent  fite,  I  moved 
along,  indolently,  in  my  domino 
and  mask,  loitei:ing,  now  and  then, 
to  enjoy  a  clever  dialogue,  a  far- 
cical song,  or  an  amusing  mono- 
logue, but,  at  the  same  time, 
keeping  my  eyes  about  me,  lest 
my  friend  in  the  black  domino, 
with  the  little  white  cross  on  his 
breast,  should  pass  me  by. 

I  had  delayed  and  looked  about 
me,  specially,  at  every  door  I 
passed,  as  the  Marquis  and  I  had 
agreed;  but  he  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared. 

While  I  was  thus  employed, 
in  the  very  luxury  of  lazy  amuse- 
ment, I  saw  a  gilded  sedan  chair, 
or,  rather,  a  Chinese  palanquin, 
exhibiting  the  fantastic  exube- 
rance of  *  Celestial '  decoration, 
borne  forward  on  gilded  poles  by 
four  richly-dressed  Chinese;  one 
with  a  wand  in  his  hand  marched 
in  front,  and  another  behind; 
and  a  slight  and  solemn  man, 
with  a  long  black  beard,  a  tall 
fez,  such  as  a  dervish  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing,  walked  close 
to  its  side.  A  strangely -em- 
broidered robe  fell  over  his 
shoulders,  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphic symbols;  the  embroidery 
was  in  black  and  gold,  upon 
a  variegated  ground  of  brilliant 
colours.  The  robe  was  bound 
about  his  waist  with  a  broad  belt 
of  gold,  with  cabalistic  devices 
traced  on  it,  in  dark  red  and 
black;   red  stockings^  and  shoes 


embroidered  with  gold,  and 
pointed  and  curved  upward  at  tho 
toes,  in  Oriental  fashion,  appeared 
below  the  skirt  of  the  robe.  The 
man's  face  was  dark,  fixed,  and 
solemn,  and  his  eyebrows  black, 
and  enormously  heavy — ^he  car- 
ried a  singular-looking  book  under 
his  arm,  a  wand  of  x>oli8hed  black 
wood  in  his  other  hand,  and 
walked  with  his  chin  sunk  on  Ms 
breast,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  floor.  The  man  in  front 
waved  his  wand  right  and  left 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  advancing 
palanquin,  the  curtains  of  which 
were  closed ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  singular,  strange,  and 
solemn  about  the  whole  thing, 
that  I  felt  at  once  interested. 

I  was  very  well  pleased  when 
I  saw  the  bearers  set  down  their 
burthen  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
spot  on  which  I  stood. 

The  bearers  and  the  men  with 
the  gilded  wands  forthwith  clapped 
their  hands,  and  in  silence  danced 
round  the  palanquin  a  curious 
and  half  frantic  dance,  which  was 
yet,  as  to  figure  and  postures, 
perfectly  methodical.  This  was 
soon  accompanied  by  a  clapping 
of  hands  and  a  ha-ha-ing,  rhyth- 
mically delivered. 
'  While  the  dance  was  going  on 
a  hand  was  lightly  laid  on  my 
arm,  and,  looking  round,  a  black 
domino  with  a  white  cross  stood 
beside  me. 

'  I  am  so  glad  I  have  found 
you,'  said  the  Marquis;  'and  at 
this  moment.  This  is  the  best 
group  in  the  rooms.  You  must 
speak  to  the  wizard.  About  an 
hour  ago  I  lighted  upon  them,  in 
another  salon,  and  consulted  the 
oracle,  by  putting  questions.  I 
never  was  more  amazed.  Al- 
though his  answers  were  a  little 
disguised  it  was  soon  perfectly 
plain  that  he  knew  every  detail 
about  the  business,  which  no  one 
on  earth  had  heard  of  but  'myself. 
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and  two  or  three  other  men,  about 
the  most  cantious  persons  in 
France.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
shock.  I  saw  other  people  who 
consulted  him,  evidently  as  much 
surprised,  and  more  frightened 
than  L  I  came  with  the  Coxmt 
St.  Alyre  and  the  Countess.' 

He  nodded  toward  a  thin 
figure,  also  in  a  domino.  It  was 
the  Count. 

'  Come,'  he  said  to  me, '  I'll  in- 
troduce you.' 

I  followed,  you  may  suppose, 
readily  enough. 

The  Marquis  presented  me,  with 
a  very  prettily-turned  allusion  to 
my  fortunate  intervention  in  his 
favour  at  the  Belle  Etoile;  and 
the  Count  overwhelmed  me  with 
polite  speeches,  and  ended  by 
saying,  what  pleased  me  better 
fitill— 

'The  Countess  is  near  us,  in 
the  next  salon  but  one,  chatting 
■with  her  old  friend  the  Duchesse 
d'Argensaque ;  I  shall  go  for  her 
in  a  few  minutes;  and  when  I 
bring  her  here,  she  shall  make 
your  acquaintance;  and  thank 
you,  also,  for  your  assistance,  ren- 
dered, with  so  much  courage,  when 
vre  were  so  very  disagreeably  inter- 
rupted. 

'You  must,  positively,  speak 
with  the  magician,'  said  the  Mar- 
quis to  the  Count  de  St.  Alyre, 
''you  will  be  so  much  amused. 
1  did  so;  and,  I  assure  you,  I 
could  not  have  anticipated  such 
answers!  I  don't  know  what  to 
believe.* 

'Eeally!  Then,  by  all  means, 
let  us  try,'  he  replied. 

Wo  three  approached,  together, 
the  side  of  the  palanquin,  at  which 
the  black-bearded  magician  stood. 

A  young  man,  in  a  Spanish 
dress,  who,  with  a  friend  at  his 
side,  had  just  conferred  with  the 
conjuror,  was  saying,  as  he  passed 
us  by— 

'  iigenious  mystification!    Who 
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is  that  in  the  palanquin.  He 
seems  to  know  everybody  1' 

The  Count,  in  his  mask  and 
domino,  moved  along,  stiffly,  with 
us,  toward  the  palanquin.  A  clear 
circle  was  maintained  by  the 
Chinese  attendants,  and  the  spec- 
tators crowded  roimd  in  a  ring. 

One  of  these  men — ^he  who  with 
a  gilded  wand  had  preceded  the 
procession — advanced,  extending 
his  empty  hand,  palm  upward. 

'  Money  ?*  inquired  the  Count. 

'  Gk)ld,'  replied  the  usher. 

The  Count  placed  a  piece  of 
money  in  his  hand;  and  I  and 
the  Marquis  were  each  called  on 
in  turn  to  do  likewise  as  we  en- 
tered the  circle.  We  paid  accord- 
ingly. 

The  conjuror  stood  beside  the 
palanquin,  its  silk  curtain  in  his 
hand;  his  chin  simk,  with  its 
long,  jet-black  beard,  on  his 
chest;  the  outer  hand  grasping 
the  black  wand,  on  which  he 
leaned ;  his  eyes  were  lowered,  as 
before,  to  the  ground;  his  face 
looked  absolutely  lifeless.  Indeed, 
I  never  saw  face  or  figure  so  move- 
less, except  in  death. 

The '  first  question  the  Count 
put,  was — 

'  Am  I  married,  or  unmarried?' 

The  conjuror  drew  back  the 
curtain  quickly,  and  placed  his 
ear  toward  a  richly-dressed  Chi- 
nese, who  sat  in  the  litter ;  with- 
drew his  head,  and  closed  the  cur- 
tain again ;  and  then  answered — 

'  Yes.' 

The  same  preliminary  was  ob- 
served each  time,  so  that  the  man 
with  the  black  wand  presented 
himself,  not  as  a  prophet,  but  as 
a  medium;  and  answered,  as  it 
seemed,  in  the  words  of  a  gretfter 
than  himself. 

Two  or  three  questions  fol- 
lowed, the  answers  to  which 
seemed  to  amuse  the  Marquis  very 
much;  but  the  point  of  which  I 
could  not  see,  for  I  knew  next  to 
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nothing  of  the  Count's  peculiari- 
ties and  adventures. 

'  Does  my  wife  love  me  ?'  asked 
he,  playfully. 

'  As  well  as  you  deserve.* 

'Whom  do  I  love  best  in  the 
world  ?' 

'  Self.' 

'  Oh !  That  I  fancy  is  pretty 
much  the  case  with  every  one. 
But,  putting  myself  out  of  the 
question,  do  I  love  anything  on 
earth  better  than  my  wife  ?' 

'  Her  diamonds.' 

'  Oh  1'  said  the  Count. 

The  Marquis,  I  could  see, 
laughed. 

'  Is  it  true,'  said  the  Count, 
changing  the  conversation  peremj)- 
torily,  'that  there  has  been  a 
battle  in  Naples  ?' 

'  No ;  in  France.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  the  Count,  sa- 
tirically, with  a  glance  round. 
'  And  may  I  inquire  between  what 
powers,  and  on  what  particular 
quarrel  ?' 

'Between  the  Count  and  Countess 
de  St.  Alyre,  and  about  a  docu- 
ment they  subscribed  on  the  25th 
July,  1811.' 

The  Marquis  afterwards  told 
me  that  this  was  the  date  of  their 
marriage  settlement. 


The  Count  stood  stock-still  for 
a  minute  or  so;  and  one  could 
&ncy  that  they  saw  his  face  flush- 
ing through  his  mask. 

Nobody,  but  we  two,  knew  that 
the  inquirer  was  the  Count  de 
St.  Alyre. 

I  thought  he  was  puzzled  to 
find  a  subject  for  his  next  ques- 
tion ;  and,  perhaps,  repented  hav- 
ing entangled  himself  in  such  a 
colloquy.  If  so,  he  was  relieved ; 
for  the  Marquis,  touching  his  arm, 
whispered — 

'Look  to  your  right,  and  see 
who  is  coming.' 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  Marquis,  and  I  saw 
a  gaunt  figure  stalking  toward  us. 
It  was  not  a  masque.  The  face 
was  broad,  scarred,  and  white. 
In  a  word,  it  was  the  ugly  face 
of  Colonel  Gaillarde,  who,  in  the 
costume  of  a  corporal  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  with  his  left  arm 
60  adjusted  as  to  look  like  a 
stump,  leaving  the  lower  part  of 
the  coat-sleeve  empty,  and  pinned 
up  to  the  breast.  There  were 
strips  of  very  real  sticking-plaster 
across  his  eyebrow  and  temple, 
where  my  stick  had  left  its  mark, 
to  score,  hereafter,  among  the 
more  honourable  scars  of  war. 


{To  he  eonlinued,) 
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OF  all  the  wandering  olaimants 
to  royalty,  scions  of  kings 
'  retired  from  business/  aoi-disant 
regal  pretenders,  false  or  real — 
whether  like  Perkin  Warbeck,  or 
the  six  Demetrinses  of  Bnssia, 
some  more  recent  pseudo-heirs  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  who  figured 
in  Austria  after  the  '  Quarterly ' 
droYe  them  out  of  Scotland,  '  the 
Duke  of  Kormandy'  in  London, 
and  so  forth,  who  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  none  have  had 
so  marvellous  a  story  to  tell  as 
the  Princess  Cecile,  'La  belle 
Turque,'  as  she  was  named,  who, 
announcing  herself,  in  two  Yolumcs 
octavo,  to  be  a  daughter  of  the 
dexx>sed  sultan  Achmet  III.,  took 
the  heedless  world  of  Paris  by 
surprise,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  whose  narrative  has  fre- 
quently been  classed  with  ro- 
mances, though  it  came  forth  as  a 
veritable  history,  and  with  a  title 
more  clearly  avowed  than  that  of 
'  Ascanius,  or  the  Adventurer  in 
Scotland.' 

The  editor,  who  guaranteed  its 
truth,  was  a  man  of  veracity  and 
credit  in  his  day;  and  he  urged 
upon  the  public,  that  however 
extraordinary  and  romantic  her 
adventures  might  appear,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  strictly  fact; 
and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editors  of  the  '  Journal  de  Paris,' 
in  1787,  he  added,  that  in  that 
year,  the  lady  was  still  alive  in 
the  French  capital,  '  and,  not- 
withstanding her  advanced  age,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health.' 

It  is  singular  that  her  narra- 
tive, whether  false  or  true,  as  given 
by  herself  and  '  M.  Buisson,  Litt^ 
raire,  Hdtel  de  Mesgrigny,  Bue  des 
Poitevins,' — as  it  would  furnish 
ample    materials  for  the  largest 


three-volume  novel — escaped  the 
eyes  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  or 
Viscount  d'Arlincourt,  as  it  is 
full  of  adventures  of  the  most 
stirring  kind,  and,  told  briefly, 
runs  thus : 

The  introductory  part  of  her 
story,  in  which  the  names  of  per- 
sons of  rank  are  concealed,  con- 
tains, necessarily,  the  adventures 
of  her  governess,  or  nurse,  by 
whom  she  was  first  abducted  from 
her  home,  and  brought  to  France. 

It  would  appear  that  about  the 
year  1700,  a  Mademoiselle  Emilia 
(sic),  daughter  of  a  surgeon  in  the 
French  seaport  town  of  G^nes, 
was,  with  her  lover,  a  young 
Genoese,  named  Salmoni,  in  a 
pleasure-boat  upon  the  Mediterra- 
nean, a  little  way  from  the  coast, 
when,  notwithstanding  '  la  terreur 
du  nom  de  Louis  XlVth,'  they 
were  pounced  upon  by  some  Turk- 
ish corsairs — a  common  enough 
event  in  those  days,  and  one  not 
unfrequent,  even  after  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  demolished  Algiers. 

This  occurred  in  the  dusk;  and 
the  voice  of  Salmoni,  who  had 
been  singing,  is  supposed  to  have 
first  attracted  them.  Being  armed, 
the  Italian  defended  his  love  and 
his  life  with  courage,  but  fell 
severely  wounded,  and  was  left  for 
dead  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat, 
which  floated  away,  the  sport  of 
the  waves,  while  Emilia  was  car- 
ried off,  and,  in  consequence  of 
her  great  beauty,  was  ultimately 
sold,  at  Ck)nstantinople,  under  the 
name  of  Fatima,  for  the  service 
and  amusement  of  Achmet  III., 
who,  in  consequence  of  her  accom- 
plishments, made  her  a  species  of 
governess  to  his  children,  instead 
of  retaining  her  among  the  oda- 
lisques in  the  seraglio.    This  must 
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haye  been  subsequent  to  1703, 
when  Achmet  began  his  trouble- 
some reign. 

She  was  in  this  situation  of 
trust,  when  Sabnoni,  who  had 
never  forgotten  her,  after  a  long 
and  unsuccessful  search  through 
many  seaport  towns  in  the  Levant 
— a  veritable  pilgrim  of  love — 
accidentally  discovered,  by  a  casual 
conversation  with  a  Turkish  sea- 
man, where  she  was,  and  how 
occupied ;  for  this  man  had  been 
one  of  the  corsair's  crew. 

Disguised  as  a  Turk,  and  giving 
out  that  'he  was  the  father  of 
Fatima,  the  trusted  slave,'  Salmoni 
found  means  to  conmiunicate  with 
her  through  an  itchcoglan,  one  of 
the  slaves  or  pages  attached  to  the 
seraglio,  and  they  were  thus  en- 
abled to  see  each  other  and  con- 
verse, their  hasty  meetings  being 
but  stolen  moments  of  tenderness 
and  joy. 

Emilia  was  now  in  attendance 
upon  a  little  daughter  of  Ach- 
met in.,  bom  in  1710,  and  then 
six  months'  old.  Her  mother  was 
ihe  Sultana  Aski,  formerly  a 
C^rgian  slave,  and  then  one  of 
the  kadines  or  wives  of  the  Sultan, 
ladies  whose  number  rarely  ex- 
ceeds seven.  Emilia  was  high  in 
favour  with  both  Achmet  and  this 
sultana,  as  she  had  been  particu- 
larly serviceable  to  the  latter  at 
the  birth  of  the  child,  through 
some  little  skill  she  had  acquired 
from  her  father,  the  surgeon  ;  thus 
the  confidence  they  reposed  in 
her,  and  the  authority  she  pos- 
sessed over  all  the  people  in  and 
about  the  seraglio,  facilitated  the 
•execution  of  those  plans  for  an 
escape,  suggested  and  urged  by 
.Salmon!. 

With  a  view  to  this  »end,  she 
•desired  the  hastonghi,  or  head- 
,gardener,  to  make  a  see-saw,  which 
was  in  the  gardens,  so  high  that 
6he — and  her  pupils,  probably — 
might  see  the  whole  city  from  the 


lofty  wall  that  girds  this  place, 
where  still  the  trees  planted  are 
always  green,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Galata  and  other  places  may 
not  see  the  ladies  at  their  lonely 
promenades.  Aided  by  this  see- 
saw, she  dropped  over  the  wall  a 
billet  to  Salmoni,  desiring  him  to 
procure  a  ladder, '  a  steel-yard '  to 
tx  it  to  the  masonry,  to  make 
arrangements  with  a  ship  captain, 
and,  when  all  was  prepared,  to 
wait  her  beneath  the  wall  of  that 
terrible  Serai  Boumous,  which  no 
slave-woman  had  ever  yet  left 
alive. 

Salmoni  promptly  obeyed  her 
instructions ;  he  discovered  a  ship 
for  the  Levant,  and,  by  a  note 
tossed  over  the  wall,  informed  her 
of  the  night,  and  the  very  hour  of 
their  departure. 

She  was  in  the  act  of  reading 
this  note — ^probably  not  for  the 
first  time — ^when  the  Sultan  Ach- 
met suddenly  entered  her  apart- 
ment ;  and  she  had  barely  time  to 
toss  it,  unseen,  into  a  porphyry 
vase ;  for  this  billet,  if  discovered, 
might  have  consigned  her  to  the 
bowstring  of  the  capidgi-hashi^  or 
the  sack  of  the  black  channcUor- 
aga,  and  its  concealment  forms  an 
important  feature  in  the  story  of 
the  fugitives. 

The  hour — almost  the  moment 
— for  flight  had  arrived,  and  Sal- 
moni, she  knew,  awaited  her  below 
the  garden  wall ;  yet,  amid  all  the 
terror  and  anxiety  of  the  time,  so 
strong  was  Emilia's  love  for  the 
little  baby-girl  of  whom  she  had 
the  chief  care,  that  she  resolved  to 
convey  the  child  away  with  her, 
and  hoped  eventually  to  rear  it  as 
a  Christian.  Collecting  all  her 
jewels,  and  those  which  Achmet 
had  already  lavished  on  the  infant, 
she  took  with  them  the  silken 
fetfa,  or  record  of  its  birth ;  and, 
to  be  brief,  escaped  unseen  by 
means  of  the  steel-yard  and  ladder. 

As  she  descended,  the  latter  was 
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held  for  her  by  a  person  in  a  grey 
cloak,  whom  she  belieyed  to  be 
Salmoni,  and  into  whose  arms 
she  was,  consequently,  about  to 
throw  herself,  when  another  man 
started  forward,  and  plunged  a 
sword  into  his  breast.  He  fled, 
and  a  cry  escax)ed  Emilia,  who  fell 
to  the  ground;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment the  captain  of  the  yessel,  by 
which  Salmon!  had  arranged  they 
should  escape,  rushed  up,  and, 
tearing  ofif  the  mufflings  of  the 
fallen  man,  merely  exclaimed,  '  It 
is  not  he  !*  and  bore  her  off  to  the 
seashore. 

An  alarm  had  been  given.  There 
was  no  time  to  wait  for  the  absent 
Salmoni ;  she  was  placed  at  once 
on  board  the  vessel,  which  imme- 
diately sailed  and  made  all  speed 
to  leave  the  Golden  Horn  behind. 
She  proved  to  be  a  small  craft 
belonging  to  Bayonne,  commanded 
by  a  young  captain  from  Dieppe ; 
who  ultimately  landed  Emilia  and 
her  charge  at  Clones,  where  her 
first  care  was  to  have  the  little 
Turque  baptized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  church. 

This,  it  is  recorded,  was  done 
by  the  cure  of  St.  Eulalie  de 
G^nes,  who  named  her  Marie  Ce- 
cile ;  and,  in  honour  of  an  event 
so  remarkable,  a  salute  was  fired 
by  the  cannon  of  the  chateau  and 
those  of  the  ramparts  of  the  fort ; 
and  three  religemes,  named  respec- 
tively. La  M6re  St.  Agnes,  La 
M^re  St.  Modeste,  and  La  Mere 
de  THumilite,  are  mentioned  as 
having  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  escaped  fugitive  and  her 
charge,  who  was  kept  in  ignorance 
of  her  origin  till  her  fifteenth  year. 

We  know  not  how  many  daugh- 
ters Achmet  TIL  is  said  to  have 
had ;  but  in  a  letter  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  dated  from 
Adiianople,  she  writes  of  his 
eldest  being  betrothed  in  marriage 
to  Behram  Bassa,  then  the  reigning 
court  favourite,  and  translates  a 


copy  of  verses  he  had  addressed 
to  her. 

CJ^ile  was  now  taken  to  several 
European  courts,  '  at  which ' — ac- 
cording to  the  narrative — '  she 
was  received  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  her  illustrious  rank.'  Li 
Eussia,  she  was  presented  to  the 
Czar,  Peter  L  (who  died  in  that 
year) ;  but  in  England,  she  would 
seem  to  have  contented  herself 
with  a  short  residence  at  a  coffee- 
house (cafe),  in  Covent  Garden! 
Among  other  sovereigns,  she  was 
presented  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  at 
Kome,  where  her  beauty,  which 
she  inherited  from  her  Georgian 
mother,  especially  the  profusion  of 
her  exquisite  hair,  began  to  sur- 
round her  with  snares  and  perils. 

In  Borne,  her  guardian,  Emilia, 
had  the  joy  of  once  more  meeting 
Salmoni !  The  man  who  had  been 
stabbed  beneath  the  seraglio  wall, 
had  not  been  he^  but  the  Turkish 
corsair,  through  whom  he  had  first 
traced  her  there,  and  who  had 
hoped  to  make  profit  out  of  the 
intended  escape  by  treacherously 
revealing  it  to  the  sultan ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  had  plotted  with  a 
female  slave  attached  to  the  palace. 
This  woman,  through  whose  hands 
the  important  billet  passed,  had 
artfully  erased  the  hour  of  twelve, 
fixed  by  Salmoni,  and  substituted 
eleven.  Hence,  though  the  sailor 
had  full  time  to  make  the  attempt, 
he  failed  in  the  execution  of  his 
purpose;  so  now,  after  all  their 
perils,  Salmoni  and  Emilia  were 
married  in  the  Eternal  City,  where 
the  love  affairs  of  '  La  belle 
Turque '  speedily  began  to  attract 
notice. 

First,  we  are  told,  that  a  duke 
fell  in  love  with  her;  but  she 
made  him  her  friend,  assuring  him 
that  he  could  never  be  more  to 
her,  as  she  had  already  become 
inspired  by  a  passion  for  a  hand- 
some young  Knight  of  Malta,  who 
hoped  soon  to  be  absolved  from  his 
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TOW  of  celibacy.  WhOe  waiting 
for  this,  the  knight's  father,  old 

Prince ,  as  mischance  wonld 

have  it,  hecaone  enamoured  of  her, 
reckless  that  he  was  rival  of  his 
eon ;  and,  to  avoid  his  importuni- 
ties, she  and  the  Salmonis  set  oat 
suddenly  for  Paris,  where,  by  the 
knavery  of  a  banker,  she  lost  much 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  jewels 
brought  from  Constantinople ;  so 
that  her  fortune  was  reduced  from 
sixty  thousand  lirres  yearly,  to 
about  ten  thousand. 

In  a  coffee-house  at  Paris,  Ce^ 
cile  chanced  to  see  in  the  '  Gazette 
de  France,'  an  account  of  the  mis- 
fortunes that  had  overtaken  her 
father,  Achmet  III.  This  was  in 
1730,  when  that  weak  and  imbe- 
cile voluptuary,  who  had  viewed 
with  indifference  the  Hungarian 
troubles  and  the  wars  of  the  north, 
after  being  involved  in  a  contest 
with  Eussia,  by  which  he  lost  in 
succession  the  cities  of  Asoph,  and 
Belgrade,  and  the  provinces  of 
Temesvar,  Servia,  and  Wallachia, 
on  the  discomfiture  of  his  arms  by 
Persia,  had  an  insurrection  among 
his  own  subjects,  and  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Janissaries  to  abdi- 
cate in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Mus- 
tapha  III.,  who  threw  him  into  a 
prison,  where  he  passed  a  life  of 
mortification  and  shame, '  after  he 
had,'  as  Voltaire  has  it, '  sacrificed 
his  vizier  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers, in  vain,  to  the  resentment  of 
the  nation.' 

On  reading  of  all  these  things, 
Cecilo  registered  a  vow  that  she 
would  visit  Turkey,  seek  out  her 
father,  and  endeavour  to  console 
him  in  his  misfortunes ;  and  the 
death  of  her  guardian,  Emilia, 
about  this  time,  together  with  the 
annoyance  she  experienced  from 
the  old  prince,  who,  presuming  on 
her  friendless,  dubious,  and  false 
position,  daily  '  became  more  ur- 
gent and  less  respectful,'  hastened 
her  departure. 


Alone  she  set  out  for  Foniaine- 
bleau  to  solicit  a  x>assport  as  a 
French  subject,  and  to  return 
thanks  for  the  protection  afforded 
her  by  the  court  of  Louis  XTV. ; 
but  in  returning  to  Paris,  her  car- 
riage was  stopped  at  night  in  the 
forest,  which  then  covered  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  hill  and  valley, 
and  there  ensued  an  episode, 
which,  by  its  coincidences,  seems 
too  evidently  romance,  though 
truth  at  times  is  stranger  than 
fiction. 

A  handsomely-attired  chevalier 
— who  proved  to  be  the  Prince — 
requested  her  to  alight  and  enter 
a  voiture,  which  stood  there  with 
six  horses,  pleading  that  she  would 
do  so, '  without  compelling  him  to 
use  violence.' 

On  this,  she  uttered  a  cry  for 
help ;  and  ere  long  another  voiture 
dashed  up,  and  there  leaped  out  a 
gentleman   sword    in   hand.     He 

proved  to  be  young  Duke  de , 

her  Eoman  admirer,  and  he  had 
barely  time  to  recognise  C^ile, 
when  her  betrothed,  the  Knight  of 
Malta,  also  appeared  on  the  scene, 
which  thus  becomes  so  melo-dra- 
matic  as  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
story. 

'  The  Duke  is  about  to  deprive 
you  of  your  mistress,'  said  the 
cunning  old  Prince  to  his  son ; 
'  let  us  jointly  use  our  swords 
against  him  in  defence  of  your 
dearest  interests.' 

So  thereupon  the  cavalier  of 
Malta  ran  the  poor  Duke  through 
the  body  in  the  most  approved 
fashion;  bore  off  the  fainting 
C^cile  to  Paris,  and  placed  her  in 
thd  hotel  of  his  father.  There  the 
renewed,  but  secret,  addresses  of 
the  latter  so  greatly  alarmed  her, 
that  on  one  occasion  she  had  to 
protect  herself  by  an  exhibition  of 
pistols,  after  which,  she  escaped 
with  Salmoni  and  the  Knight,  who 
urged  that  she  should,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  her  vow,  visit  her  captive 
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father,  while  he  once  more  strove, 
at  the  feet  of  Pope  Clement's  suc- 
cessor, to  get  his  oath  of  celibacy 
absolved. 

In  Turkey,  some  unruly  Janis- 
saries slew  Salmoni,and  were  about 
to  offer  some  violence  to  C^cile, 
despite  her  French  passport,  when 
she  displayed  before  them  the 
fet/a!  This,  we  are  told,  was  a 
piece  of  yellow  silk  on  which  were 
embroidered,  in  golden  letters,  the 
names  of  the  Sultan,  of  her  mother 
Aski,  and  herself,  with  the  day 
and  hour  of  her  birth,  together 
with  certain  passages  from  the 
Koran :  '  The  children  of  the 
Sultans  are  bound  with  the  fet/a 
immediately  after  birth ;  and  this 
document  is  deemed  a  sacred  proof 
of  their  royal  descent ;  and  at  the 
sight  of  it,  every  Mohammedan 
must  bow  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  defend  with  his  life  the  wearer 
of  it/ 

By  this  time  her  cousin  Mus- 
tapha  m.  was  dead,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, her  kinsman,  Mohammed  Y., 
on  hearing  of  her  story,  and,  more 
than  all,  of  her  beauty,  conceived 
a  {Mission  for  her,  and  sent  his 
chief  friend  and  confidant,  the 
Bcglerbeg  of  Natolia,  to  inform 
her  of  the  honour  that  awaited 
her.  Being  informed  that  it  was 
the  fame  of  her  wonderful  hair 
that  had  first  excited  the  curiosity 
and  admiration  of  the  Sultan,  she 
cut  it  entirely  off,  and,  tossing  it 
to  the  messenger — 

'  Gro,*  said  she,  *  and  give  your 
master  this — the  object  of  his  love 
— and  tell  him,  that  a  woman 
capable  of  such  a  sacrifice,  knows 
no  master  but  Heaven  and  her 
own  heart !' 

Had  chignons  been  then  in 
fashion,  much  trouble  might  have 
been  saved  the  fair  C6cile;  who, 
finding  that    a  hasty    departure 


from  Turkey  alone  could  save  her, 
demanded,  but  in  vain,  a  passport 
from  the  Bashaw  of  Smyrna  or 
Izmir.  Urged  by  her  father  Ach- 
met,  she  quitted  secretly  by  sea, 
and  was  landed  by  a  French  frigate 
at  Toulon,  where  she  learned  from 
the  lieutenant  of  a  Maltese  galley 
that  her  lover  had  perished  in  a 
duel. 

Her  journey  "to  Turkey  had 
greatly  imx)OveriBhed  her,  and  now 
she  found  herself  in  France  almost 
without  a  friend,  with  only  five 
hundred  ducats  and  a  diamond, 
the  gift  of  her  father  Achmet  III. 
Choosing  to  conceal  her  fallen 
fortune  from  every  eye,  she  se- 
lected a  humble  dwelling  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  city,  where, 
long  years  after,  her  editor  first 
discovered  her,  and  where,  at  a 
distance  from  royal  thrones,  from 
himian  wealth  and  grandeur,  she 
had  sought  to  x)ass  the  evening  of 
her  days  in  peace  and  obscurity. 
'  God  has  blessed  my  fortitude,' 
she  concludes.  '  Bom  in  1710, 1 
have  lived  to  see  the  1st  of  January, 
1786,  and  must  now  serenely  and 
tranquilly  await  that  -pe&ce  by 
which  death  must  make  amends 
for  all  the  surprising  and  afflicting 
changes  of  fortune  which  I  have 
experienced  in  my  passage  through 
life.' 

C^cile — if  ever  she  existed  at 
all — ^must  have  been  then  in  her 
76th  year.  Her  narrative  is  cer- 
tainly mentioned  in  the  '  Journal 
de  Paris ;'  but  in  the  tide  of  events 
that  so  rapidly  followed  the  year, 
in  which  the  financial  troubles  of 
France  began,  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  and*  the  crash  of 
the  first  Revolution  following,  we 
hear  no  more  of '  La  belle  Turque,' 
the  soi-disant  daughter  of  the  de- 
throned Achmet  111, 


•  *TIS  AN  ILL  WIND  THAT  BLOWS  KOBODV  AS\'  GOOD." 


YOUNG  Colin  sat  down  one  bright  sumnn 
To  write  lo  each  mistress  a  lay  : 
A  breeze  spning  up,  and  the  sonnels  were  bor 

In  different  directions  away. 
How  Colin  did  rage ;  but  what  could  he  do  ? 

They  wouldn't  come  back  for  his  tears, 
So  his  pencil  in  wrath  in  the  river  he  threiv. 
And  strode  off  to  brood  on  his  feari. 


Now  Phcebe  was  walking  the  garden  so  i 

Singing  ditties  of  love  anil  romance, 
When  an  envious  breaih  of  mischievous  a 

At  her  feet  made  a  paper  to  dance. 
She  picked  it  up,  read  it,  and  dropped  it 

'Twas  the  sonnet  to  Lesbia  she  read  ; 
She  stamped  and  she  wept  iti  her  anger  ai 

And  Wt  her  fair  lips  till  they  bled. 


Fnit  Lesbia  sat  at  her  cottage  dooi, 

Of  Colin,  her  lover,  ^e  tbought ; 
A  wicked  younc  breeze  in  a  whirlwind  bore 

A  paper,  which  Lesbia  caught. 
'Twas  the  sonnet  which  Colin  to  Phcebe  addressi 

She  scarce  could  believe  her  own  eyes  ; 
She  shed  a  few  tear;,  but  her  anger  suppressed — 

Reseoiment  was  lost  in  surprise. 


From  Phoebe  young  Colin  a  lecture  receivi 

He  listened,  meek,  silent,  and  sad  : 
'  0,  Coliii,'  said  she,  *  I'd  have  never  belie 

This  of  you— O  it's  renlly  too  bad  !' 
Fair  Lesbia  gave  him  one  eloquent  look. 

Which  pierced  to  his  heart's  very  core. 
It  cared  him—an  oath  he  then  solemnly  to 

That  he'd  never  write  lays  any  more. 
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LEADEES  OF  THE  BAR. 


HAVING  said  something  lately 
about '  Our  Judges/  we  now 
turn  to  the  leaders  of  the  Bar. 
From  the  Bench  to  the  Bar  is  a 
natural  and  easy  transition.  Every 
Englishman  may  be  proud  of  the 
Bar^  proud  of  as  able,  learned,  and 
high-minded  a  forum  as  ever 
existed  in  any  country,  at  any  time. 
Of  late  years  so  rapid  has  been  the 
rise  to  judicial  promotions  that 
the  number  of  leading  men  was 
considerably  thinned,  and  it  was 
thought  that  while  our  Bench  was 
strong  our  Bar  was  weak.  But 
the  ranks  are  being  filled  up,  men 
ore  settling  down  into  their  places, 
new  men  are  coming  to  the  front, 
and  in  the  obscure  regions  of  the 
back  benches,  among  men  of  the 
Briefless  and  Dunup  order,  there 
may  be  lurking  the  great  orators 
and  jurists  of  the  future.v  Of  course 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say  all  that 
ought  to  be  said,  and  which  one 
would  like  to  say,  about  the  bar. 
Only  a  barrister  of  immense  expe- 
rience could  speak  exhaustively  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  bar,  and  if  he 
did  BO  he  would  probably  be  dis- 
barred for  his  pains.  Yet  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  some  master 
hand  would  fully  sketch  out  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  the  English 
bar,  as  it  is  at  present,  especially 
in  the  face  of  looming  changes. 
Both  will  be  entirely  altered  if  the 
suggested  fusion  of  solicitors  and 
barristers  ever  really  takes  place. 
Some  decisive  alterations  are  al- 
ready made.  The  lawyers  of  the 
future  will  not  be  like  the  barris- 
ters of  the  present  day.  A  change 
of  a  very  unpleasant  description 
will  pass  over  the  spirit  of  their 
dream.  Henceforth  they  will  have 
to  face  examinations ;  and  although 
Mr.  Albert  Dicey,  in  our  contem- 
porary 'Macmillan,'  pleads   that 


the  examination  shall  be  very 
slight,  yet  in  all  probability  they 
will  be  very  stiiBf.  Sir  Eoundell 
Palmer's  plan  of  a  Legal  Univer- 
sity, perhaps  with  the  less  ambi- 
tious title  of  Legal  Faculty,  will 
probably  revolutionise  all  the  ways 
of  legal  education.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  the  eating,  or  the  sup- 
I)Osition  of  the  eating,  of  a  certain 
number  of  dinners,  and  the  i)ay- 
ment  of  a  hundred  or  two  of 
X)Ounds,  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  a  barrister ;  and  the  British 
suitor  has  had  no  other  guarantee 
that  his  counsel  has  been  really 
learned  in  the  law.  The  Legal 
Education  Association  has  made 
astonishing  progress  during  the 
brief  term  of  its  existence,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
will  ultimately  follow  its  lead  in  a 
scheme  of  organised  legal  educa- 
tion. The  English  Bar  has  pro- 
duced great  advocates  and  great 
gentlemen^  and,  as  in  the  kindred 
Army  question,  it  is  a  question 
whether  examination  might  not 
kill  our  great  natural  qualities. 
In  a  severe  law  examination  Ers- 
kine  might  have  been  plucked, 
and  Edwin  James  never  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  sinis- 
ter career. 

A  survey  of  the  bar  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  commence  with 
the  two  great  law  officers  of  the 
crown.  But  there  is  one  name 
that  stands  far  pre-eminent  above 
those  gentlemen,  one  who  by  all 
suffrages  would  be  accounted  the 
real  leader  of  the  English  bar.  "We 
need  hardly  say  that  we  allude  to 
Eoundell  Palmer,  the  decus  et  tuta- 
men  of  the  British  forum.  If  he 
had  so  wished.  Sir  Eoundell  might 
have  been  Lord  Chancellor  at  the 
present  time,  though  he  would  not 
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haye  Jbeen  so  pliant  and  snbser- 
vient  an  instmment  of  the  Pre- 
mier's. It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  Sir  Eoxmdell  is  in  nearly 
every  case  where  immense  interests 
are  concerned  demanding  inmiense 
learning,  skilly  and  judgment.  He 
is  the  chief  of  those  by  whom  the 
real  law  business  of  the  country  is 
effectively  done.  To  bring  Sir 
Boundell  into  court  is  a  great 
m  .tter,  and  proportionately  expen- 
sive. Then  Sir  Boundell  is  the 
only  lawyer  in  the  House  who,  in 
any  large  sense  of  the  word^  can 
be  called  a  statesman.  His  pro- 
found^ keen^  logical  speeches  con- 
trast violently  with  one  man's 
fluent  verbiage  and  another's 
sugary  rhetoric.  Not  only  on  the 
political  side  but  on  the  personal, 
the  ethical  side,  does  Sir  Boun- 
dell's  great  reputation  transcend 
his  merely  legal  character.  Every 
man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession, 
and  he  is  doing  all  the  good  he  can 
for  his  profession  by  his  wise,  wide 
schemes  of  legal  education.  We 
are  afraid  that  it  is  well  known  as 
a  fact  that  the  real  reason  why  so 
little  is  done  for  the  consolidation 
of  our  statutes  is,  that  legal  studies 
have  branched  out  into  so  many 
different  specialities  that  a  wide 
philosophical  grasp  of  the  whole 
necessary  for  such  consolidation  is 
hardly  to  be  found,  and  is  perhaps 
hardly  attainable.  The  one  man 
who  beyond  any  other  might  have 
the  glorious  motto  attached  to  his 
name,  Be/ormatio  Anglice  legume  is 
doubtless  Boundell  Palmer.  The 
kind  of  destiny  which  we  like  to 
foreshadow  for  him  is  that  of 
Chancellor  or  ex-Chancellor,  sitting 
lightly  to  merely  political  duties, 
and  concentrating  his  energies  on 
the  systematising  of  our  cumbrous 
and  complex  legal  system.  His 
fame  as  a  lawyer  cannot  stand 
higher,  but  it  may  yet  be  lost  in 
his  fame  as  a  legislator  and  states- 
man. 


A  little  while  ago  and  the  first 
place  in  our  discussion  would  have 
been  due  to  Sir  B.  P.  Collier.  Ac- 
cording to  our  facetious  contem- 
porary he  has  made  a  wonderful 
summersault  through  a  mere  paper 
act  of  parliament,  and  has  alighted 
on  a  distant  well-cushioned  seat. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Sir  Bobert 
that  his  reputation  stood  still  higher 
among  the  profession  than  the 
public,  ^d  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  merited  promotion  should 
have  been  attended  with  such  gall- 
ing circumstances.  The  minister 
no  doubt  thought  it  advisable  to 
make  a  move  of  his  legal  knights, 
or  rather  his  pawns,  on  the  chess- 
board, and  a  man  may  be  pitch- 
forked into  other  places  besides 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  appoint- 
ment has  altogether  proved  a  live- 
lier scandal  than  any  we  recollect, 
and  peculiarly  irritating  to  West- 
minster Hall.  The  words  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,'  were  very  severe,  and 
similar  to  those  with  which  he  has 
admonished  many  a  hardened  cri- 
minal. If  one  chief  justice  sent 
a  Prince  of  Wales  to  prison  another 
may  be  excused  for  reprimanding 
a  premier.  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
bum  has  succeeded  in  affixing  an 
historical  stigma  to  the  transac- 
tion. 

Sir  John  D.  Coleridge,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, is,  in  several  points 
of  view,  what  ladies  would  call  a 
very  'interesting'  man.  Sir  John 
can  be  all  suavity  and  politeness, 
and,  in  fact,  cultivates  a  specialty 
for  soft  nothings;  but  he  wears 
steel  beneath  the  velvet  glove. 
His  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  he  looked  the 
picture  of  legal  innocence,  though 
often  surpassed  by  others,  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  himself. 
If  he  gives  thrusts  they  are  some- 
times parried,  and  sometimes  ho 
gets  awkward  thrusts  which  he 
cannot  avoid.    Lord  Wcstbury,  in 
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his  pecnliar  and  level  Yoicei  once 
told  him  in  the  Privy  (Council  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  express 
his  meaning  'succinctly/  so  that 
it  might  be  understood  by  the 
judges,  and  '  without  thisit  ver- 
biage with  which  ho  was  blessed.' 
In  the  Eltham  murder  case  the 
Chief  Justice,  in  a  phrase  sharper 
than  we  often  see  applied  by  a 
judge  to  a  barrister,  told  him 
that  he  was  'irregular  and  im- 
proper.' In  the  Tichbome  case  a 
connoisseur  in  cross-examination 
would  probably  prefer  Mr.  Haw- 
kins's cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Baigent  to  Sir  John's  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins's 'just  like  Boger'  had  a  ring 
about  it  dissimilar  to  the  catch 
expression  '  Would  it  surprise  you 
to  hear.*  Sir  John's  power  rather 
lies  in  a  set  speech,  into  which  he 
imports  much  more  literary  finish 
than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in 
forensic  harangues.  He  is  the 
great  nephew  of  the  poet  Coleridge, 
a  circumstance  which  he  doubtless 
considers  by  no  means  the  least  of 
his  distinctions. 

His  rise  has  been  remarkable 
and  rapid.  He  now  leads  men 
who  were  considered  leaders  when 
he  first  donned  stuff.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases  where,  by  the  happy 
help  of  politics,  a  man  strides  to 
the  front  over  the  heads  of  all  non- 
parliamentary  competitors.  The 
gradual  rise  of  the  Coleridge  family 
has  been  as  remarkable  as  that  of 
the  Attorney.  The  original  seat 
of  the  Coleridge  family  was,  we 
believe,  Morchard,  a  little  village 
of  clustering  houses  lying  high, 
almost  on  a  hill  top,  in  North 
Devon.  There  a  worthy  Devonian 
plied  his  business  as  a  village 
schoolmaster.  We  find  the  next  as 
a  country  gentleman  near  Ottery ; 
then  we  have  the  venerable  judge, 
the  friend  of  Arnold  and  Keble, 
and  then,  in  the  next  generation, 
the  legal  Fortunatus.  It  is  remark- 


able how  Devon,  from  the  days  of 
Fortescue,  has  always  been  the  mo- 
ther of  great  lawyers.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  since  Sir  John  Coleridge 
was  struggling  for  the  lead  on  the- 
Western  Circuit,  and  writing  iMtpers 
in  the  magazines,  notably  one  in 
defence  of  his  father  against  the 
strictures  of  Mr.  Buckle.  In  his 
father's  life  of  Keble  there  is  a 
letter  from  young  Sir  John  to  old 
Sir  John.  The  then  young  banis- 
ter was  rather  hard  on  the  old 
poet,  and  seems  to  have  afflicted 
him  with  his  advanced  liberal  no- 
tions in  theology  and  political 
history.  There  was  a  brother  of 
Mr.  Attorney's  who  took  the  opjKH 
site  direction  and  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Home,  to  whom  the 
claimant  made  an  ungracious  allu- 
sion, who  obtained  an  extraordi- 
nary reputation  among  those  who 
knew  him.  In  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  legal  association  Sir 
John  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  law 
to  narrow  the  intellect  and  harden 
the  heart.  Let  us  hope  that  such  & 
catastrophe  may  be  averted  from 
himself,  and  that  he  will  not  sur- 
render his  generous  gifts  alto- 
gether to  place  or  party.  Sir  John, 
certainly  found  what  Mr.  Morri& 
might  consider  an  '  earthly  para- 
dise' for  himself  during  the  long 
vacation.  We  spent  a  summer 
day  in  roving  some  ton  miles  along 
the  Buckland  woods  and  streams 
on  the  confines  of  Dartmoor. 
There  are  no  more  glorious  scenes 
of  moor,  river,  and  forest  in  Devon- 
shire or  in  England.  We  thought 
the  great  barrister  happy  in  hi8> 
enjoyment  53f  that  magnificent 
landscape  and  pure  bracing  breezes, 
and  could  not  but  regret  that  such 
magnificent  solitudes  should  pro^ 
bably  be  consecrated  to  medita- 
tions on  the  Tichbome  case. 

The  Solicitor-General,  SirGreorge 
Jessel,  is  a  great  Equity  law- 
yer who  has  almost  monopolized 
the   business  of    his  court.      He 
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has  thoroughly  realised  the  great 
barristerial  truth,  that  in  politics 
a  lawyer  must  choose  his  side, 
and  stick  to  it.  We  must  do 
Sir  George  the  compliment  to  say, 
that  so  thorough  a  lawyer  is 
seldom  found  in  so  thorough  a 
partizan.  He  is  uncommonly  well 
able  to  hold  his  own,  and  has  a 
terse,  trenchant  way  of  his  own  as 
well.  In  his  person  we  shall, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  see  a 
Jew  on  the  bench,  and,  no  doubt, 
making  an  admirable  equity 
judge.  He  has  his  own  views  on 
legal  education,  and  is  opposed  to 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer's.  Sir  Roun- 
dell  Palmer  was  justly  called  by 
Mr.  Jessel,  the  most  eminentlawyer 
in  the  House,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  English  bar. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Jessel  from  very  trenchantly  cri- 
ticizing Sir  RoundelPs  scheme,  and 
energetically  protesting  against  it, 
'  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  compe- 
tition, freedom  of  teaching,  free- 
dom of  learning,  and  of  the  free 
access  of  all  classes  to  those 
professions  which  was  the  life  and 
«oul  of  them.'  This  is  forcible 
•enough.  We  must  own,  however, 
that  our  sympathies  go  almost 
entirely  with  Sir  Roundell.  Com- 
plaints of  the  defects  of  legal 
education  are  almost  as  old  as 
legal  history  itself.  Lord  Coke 
has  a  famous  complaint  of  '  prsB- 
propera  praxis  et  prsepostera 
lectio.'  This  is  quoted  in  Lord 
Kingsdown's  privately  -  printed 
'  Memoirs,'  who  says,  that  he  had 
guarded  himself  against  such  dan- 
gers by  long  servitude  in  a  bar- 
rister's chambers.  Such  service  in 
chambers  engrains  the  habits  of 
the  practice  and  study  of  the  law, 
while  '  esamination'  is  a  term 
that  always  suggests  cram  and 
subsequent  forgetfulness.  Pem- 
berton  Leigh,  curiously  enough, 
has  more  to  say  of  the  ignorance 
of  judges  than  of  counsel.     Both 


Sir  Roundell  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Jessel  were  chiefly  afflicted  with 
the  ignorance  of  the  jimior  bar, 
and  spared  the  woolsack,  towards 
which  they,  no  doubt,  turn  the 
glance  oblique  or  direct.  The 
undoubted  fact  is,  that  the  want 
of  legal  science  is  felt  in  every 
grade  of  the  profession;  and  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  scheme 
could  be  contrived,  less,  perhaps, 
than  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  '  Uni- 
vdrsity,'  but  more  than  Sir  George 
Jessel's  '  Examinations.' 

We  have  given  the^xw  to  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  but  we 
are  reminded  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General  of  the  late  admi- 
nistration — that  great  common-law 
lawyer,  Sir  John  B.  Karslake,  that 
great  equity  lawyer.  Sir  Richard 
Baggallay.  There  was  a  time  when 
'  Handsome  Jack '  and  '  Pious 
Jack '  divided  the  best  business  of 
the  Western  Circiiit.  Sir  John  B. 
Karslake  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  genial  of  gentlemen, 
a  sound  lawyer  as  well  as  a  per- 
suasive advocate.  Both  these 
learned  gentlemen — Sir  John  B. 
Karslake,  especially — ^probably  en- 
joy their  present  immunity  from 
parliamentary  labours,  procured 
by  their  disasters  at  elections; 
but  probably  all  sides  will  think 
that  a  prolonged  absence  of  Con- 
servative lawyers  from  the  House, 
is  not  at  all  for  the  House's 
benefit.  In  speaking  of  the  mass 
of  leading  barristers,  not  conspi- 
cuously marked  off  by  Crown 
distinctions,  there  is  necessarily 
much  difficulty.  The  leading 
names  for  the  public  may  not  be 
those  for  the  profession.  News- 
paper readers  like  skilful  and 
cunning  cross  -  examination  and 
thrilling  appeals  to  the  jury ;  but 
such  are  not  the  'heavy'  cases 
that  concern  large  monetary  inte- 
rests, and  have  correspondingly 
heavy  fees.  The  cases  where  there 
is  an  uninipassioned  legal  argu 
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ment  appealing  to  pnre  intelli- 
gence alone,  where  the  court 
foUowB  a  chain  of  reasoning  with 
deep  interest,  and  perhaps  recog- 
nises a  width  of  view  and  learning, 
more  than  that  of  the  average 
judicial  mind,  and  where  the  case 
involves  large  corporate  or  national 
interests,  are  those  which  show 
the  English  bar  at  its  best.  We 
often  find  judges  saying  how  much 
they  have  been  assisted  by  the 
arguments  of  counsel.  Indeed, 
cases  are  not  uncommon  where 
judges,  having  made  parenthetical 
remarks,  have  been  kindly  set 
right  in  their  law  by  counsel.  A 
man's  name  may  be  familiar  to  the 
profession  and  yet  almost  unknown 
to  the  outer  world.  We  have  seen 
a  judge  leisurely  take  up  a  news- 
paper and  read  it  during  the  fervid 
oration  of  some  popidar  counsel, 
while  he  would  listen  with  respect, 
and  even  with  anxiety,  to  some 
counsel  whose  name  has  hardly  an 
association  for  the  readers  of  the 
'Telegraph.'  In  this  way  the 
public  sometimes  find,  with  great 
surprise,  that  some  couiisel  almost 
unknown  by  name  has  become  a 
law  officer,  or  has  received  some 
judicial  appointment. 

Such  a  trial  as  the  Tichbome 
case  gives  an  admirable  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  rising  or  risen 
barristers.  The  leadership  in  the 
plaintiffs  case,  owing  to  the  time 
required  and  its  magnitude,  was 
for  some  time  uncertain.  We 
believe  that  Sir  John  £.  Karslake 
found  himself  unable  to  accept  it. 
Brother  Ballantine  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  work  with  wonderful 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  Few  men 
have  been  more  prominently  before 
that  portion  of  the  public  that 
delight  in  reading  trials  than  the 
learned  scijeant.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  the  first  desire  of  a 
suitor's  heart,  in  a  heavy  case, 
must  be  to  ensure  such  energy 
and  devotednesfi  as  that  displayed 


by  the  learned  seijeant  His 
opening  address  was  a  great  occa- 
sion, and  he  made  a  great  display 
attended  with  much  effect.  The 
next  man  to  him,  Mr.  Hardinge 
Giffard,  is  one  who  has  taken  a 
very  high,  and  probably  will  take 
a  still  higher,  position  in  the 
future.  His  political  friends  speak 
of  him  as  the  Coming  Man.  If  the 
electors  of  Cardiff  return  him  at 
the  next  election,  Mr.  Giffard  will 
probably  have  a  very  successful 
career  in  the  House  of  Conmions. 
This  is  testifying  to  the  possession 
of  very  remarkable  qualities;  for 
the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  advocate 
are  not  those  which  make  much 
impression  on  Parliament  The 
$enatorius  decor  is  a  phrase  that 
will  suit  Mr.  Giffard.  His  style  of 
oratory  did  not,^  indeed,  suit  the 
Cardiff  roughs,  who  refused  to 
give  him  a  hearing;  but  it  is 
persuasive  with  juries  and  with 
select  assemblages.  There  are  few 
men  who  are  more  skilful  in  con- 
versation and  cross-examination 
than  Mr.  Giffard.  The  leading 
counsel  in  the  cause  are  fortunate 
in  their  modest,  learned,  and  indus- 
trious juniors.  It  is  towards  the 
latter  half  of  such  a  case  that  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Pollard,  Jeune,  and 
Rose  have  their  chance.  It  is  for 
the  real  interests  of  the  English 
bar  that  jimiors  should  get  their 
chance.  At  times  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  such  an  absolute 
plethora  of  business  that  juniors 
get  this  chance.  Men  never  like 
to  refuse  business,  and  counsel 
are  to  be  found  who  virtually 
pledge  themselves  to  be  in  two 
or  three  different  places  at  the 
same  time.  Then  the  junior  gets 
a  chance.  The  overworked  barrister 
incurs  frightful  penalties,  payable 
at  a  future  day.  Sir  William 
FoUett  was  a  great  sinner  in  this 
respect;  and  I  am  afraid  that  he 
expiated  the^  error  with  his  life. 
The  elevation  of  a  counsel  in  large 
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practice  sets  free  a  good  deal  of 
business  for  the  juniors.  There  is 
a  certain  languor  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  legal  year,  in 
resuming  the  NoTember  sittings, 
but  towards  Christmas  the  pace 
gets  terrific.  Business  men  are 
overwhelmed,  and  men  with  no 
business  have  a  chance  of  getting 
some.  At  such  a  time  does  some 
windfall  of  a  brief  alight  on  the 
despondent  junior. 

Thus  much  is  parenthetic ;  and 
we  will  now  glance  at  the  very 
powerful  bar  on  the  side  of  the 
defendants.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  Attomey-Greneral.  He 
said  that  the  Saurin  case  was  an 
exercise  of  i)Overty  to  him ;  and  we 
are  afraid  that  the  leaders  in  the 
Tichbome  case  will  have  a  simi- 
larly melancholy  experience.  As  a 
lawyer  explained  to  us,  great 
causes  are  like  great  fishes,  not 
good  for  eating ;  it  is  the  small 
causes,  like  small  fishes,  that  give 
sweet  and  delicate  pickings.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  the  second  counsel, 
would  have  been  admirably 
adapted  for  the  lead  in  this  great 
case.  He  is  keen  and  vigilant  as 
a  hawk,  with  as  much  pleasantry 
and  genuine  himiour  as  any  man 
living.  His  humour  has  quite 
lighted  up  the  long  progress  of 
the  case;  but  a  hostile  wit- 
ness would  probably  think  that 
Mr.  Hawkins  can  be  terrible 
as  well  as  fanny.  Law  courts 
require  a  little  humour;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  nowhere  else 
does  a  small  joke  go  such  a  long 
way.  A  witness  having  died,  Ser- 
jeant Ballantine  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  crier  was  calling  him 
below.  '  Why  do  you  say  below  T 
quoth  the  Attorney-General;  'he 
is  your  witness.'  And  the  tired 
court  was  content  to  receive  this 
piece  of  profanity  as  a  joke.  Sir 
George  Honyman  is  a  counsel  that 
carries  an  extraordinary  weight. 
He  has  a  wit  as  keen  as   Mr. 


Hawkins,  though  with  a  more 
peculiar  flavour,  and  has  taken 
up  his  line  to  a  large  extent  in 
mercantile  law.  The  defendants 
are  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a 
'junior,'  who,  indeed,  is  passing 
out  of  the  ranks  of  juniors,  as  Mr. 
C.  0.  Bo  wen.  '  Bowen  of  Baliol ' 
was  esteemed  a  sort  of  Admirable 
Crichton  in  his  time,  sweeping  the 
university  of  its  prizes,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  various  other  walks 
of  academic  life.  It  must  cer- 
tainly be  owned  that  the  array  of 
coimsel  in  the  Tichbome  case  is 
not  unworthy  of  such  a  cause 
cileh^e.  There  is  one  part  of  the 
Tichbome  case  of  which  the  public 
know  little :  the  examination,  be- 
fore a  select  audience,  of  the  bodily 
marks  whereby  he  claims  recogni- 
tion. It  will,  x)erhaps,  lighten  the 
course  of  our  remarks  if  we  insert 
an  epigram,  which  shall  be  ap- 
propriately veiled  in  the  Latin 
tongue : — 

In  Tichbornum  se  nudo  oorpore 
judicibus  honstbantem. 

'  Gratia  cum  nymphis  gexninisque  sorori- 
bus  audet 
Teste  gi'avi  Flacco  "  dacere  nuda  cho- 
ros  — 
Anne  eadem,Tich borne,  tibi  fiducia  formac 

Atqae  venustatis  gloria  tanta  tusc, 
Nudum  ut  judicibus  te  non  monstrare 
timeres 
Membraque    deposits    reste    Tidenda 
dares? 
Nee  melius  faceres  quam  teipsum  expro- 
mere  totum 
Quando  id  quaesitum  est,  alter  an  ipse 
fores ; 
Omnes    nunc    rideant    ipsissimus    ipse 
fuisses ; 
Tegmin  eget  nullo  Tcra  tenaxque  fides. 
Quod  si  forte  aliquia  Coleriggo  lora  de- 
dlsset 
Pro  mentis  dign^  te  lacerare  jubens, 
Non  cquidem  dubito  te  tunc  Toluis&e, 
quod  aiunt 
Alterum    et    hand    ipsum    in    pelle 
stetisse  tu&. 

There  are  many  eminent  counsel 
whose  names  might  be  discussed 
so  far  as   their  public    position 
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renders  them  fit  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion.  To  take  an  equity  court, 
such  men  as  I^Ir.  Glasse  or  Mr. 
CJotton  occur ;  to  take  Lord  Pen- 
zance's court,  such  men  as  Dr. 
Spinks  and  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  are 
those  which  would  more  immedi- 
ately occur.  Then,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court,  both  in  the  court 
below  and  in  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, would  suggest  various  per- 
sons, and  topics,  very  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  Then,  again,  we 
could  speak  of  gentlemen, '  under 
the  bar,'  who  were  not  called, 
'**  though  they  might  be  called  at 
any  time.  In  point  of  etiquette 
they  would  have  to  attend  barris- 
ters at  their  chambers ;  but  this, 
of  course,  would  be  absurd  in  the 
case  of  lawyers  unrivalled  in  their 
sphere.  The  name  of  the  Chittys, 
for  instance,  would  command  uni- 
versal respect.  Then,  distinguished 
chamber  counsel,  who  never  open 
their  lips  in  court,  and  whose 
names  never  appear  in  print, 
nevertheless  command  a  wide  re- 
putation. Then  the  parliamentary 
bar  might  well  require  a  chapter 
for  itself.  Or  let  us  take  a  glance 
at  the  circuits.  In  the  Home — 
'  sweet  Home '  —  we  have  such 
leading  men  as  Sir  George  Hony- 
man,  the  Hon.  Greorge  Denman,  of 
Greek  and  rowing  fame,  Mr. 
Brown,  Horace  Lloyd,  and  others. 
The  'Home'  is  more  accessible, 
and  the  more  distant  assize  towns 
can  be  dropped.  Going  circuit 
hardly  pays,  as  a  rule.  '  I  was 
lately  told,'  said  a  very  good 
authority,  'that  if  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  a  party  of  barristers  on 
circuit  were  counterpoised  against 
their  total  expenses,  the  surplus 
would  be  nothing.'  Sir  John 
Taylor  Coleridge  says  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  his  '  Becollections 
of  Circuit :'  '  It  was  not  untruly 
considered  that  the  whole  body  of 
circuitcers  spent  in  the  several 
counties  more  than  the  whole  body 


received  in  them.'  The  Western 
Circuit  has  been  so  prolific  in 
great  lawyers,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  any  disparagement  to  say 
that  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
hardly  equal  to  its  ancient  reputa- 
tion. Such  men  as  Cole,  Eingdon, 
Montague  Bere,  Murch,  Bowen,  not 
forgetting  the  familiar  name  and 
figure  of  Mr.  Carter,  with  an 
abundance  of  latent  talent,  main- 
tain the  honour  of  the  circuit. 
In  the  Oxford  Circuit  we  have 
as  leaders  IVIr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Staveley  Hill,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Powell. 
There  are  few  men,  taken  at  their 
best,  who  are  better  worth  hear- 
ing than  Mr.  Huddleston.  In  the 
Northern  Circuit  we  have  Quain, 
Hoskins,  Eaye.  In  the  Midland, 
Mr.  Digby  Seymour  and  Mr.  Field 
are  leaders. 

In  the  Nprfolk  Circuit  l^Ir. 
O'Malley  leads,  and  there  are  rising 
men  like  Mr.  Bulwer  coming  on. 
In  the  North  Wales  district  we 
have  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Some  of  the 
more  curious  circuit  experiences 
are  to  be  met  with  on  the  Welsh 
circuits,  owing  to  the  necessary 
use  of  the  Welsh  language.  Very 
characteristic  stories  are  some- 
times told  of  the  liberties  which 
counsel  will  take  with  judges.  It 
has  sometimes  happened  at  the 
Welsh  assizes  that  counsel  have 
been  permitted  to  address  the 
jury  in  Welsh,  when  it  has  been 
perfectly  evident  that  the  said 
jury  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  English.  'We  have  heard,' 
says  a  periodical  writer,  'that 
sometimes  counsel  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
advise  the  jury  in  highly  idio- 
matic language  not  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  anything  that  that  foolish 
old  man — meaning  the  judge — 
might  say  to  them.'  The  South 
Wales  Circuit  has  two  leaders, 
very  far  ahead  of  their  brethren, 
in  Mr.  Grove  and  Mr.  Hardinge 
Giffard.     We  have  never  enjoyed 
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keener  intellectrtal  pleasure  than 
in  seeing  these  two  men  pitted 
against  each  other  in  a  difficult 
case.  Mr.  Groye  was  groat  as  a 
barrister,  he  will  be  greater  as 
a  judge — certainly  a  most  merited 
promotion — but  he  will  be  greatest 
as  a  philosopher.  A  former  Pre- 
sident of  the  British  Association, 
and  the  far-famed  author  of  the 
'Correlation  of  Physical  Forces/ 
he  had  claims  on  the  whole  world 
of  mind  possessed  in  an  equal 
degree  by  no  other  barrister.  Our 
leading  barristers,  in  going  cir- 
cuit, are  generally  included  in 
the  Queen's  Commission,  and  gain 
their  first  experience  in  trying 
prisoners.  Prisoners  dislike  being 
tried  by  a  'journeyman  judge,' 
and  affect  doubt  respecting  the 
l^ality  or  the  propriety  of  their 
sentences.  As  it  is  somewhat 
inyidious  commenting  on  living 
names,  we  will  turn  to  another 
branch  of  our  subject,  and  examine 
the  recorded  experiences  of  men 
who  have  been  leading  counsel. 
We  have  on  hand  some  legal  me- 
moranda, from  recent  publications, 
that  are  full  of  interest. 

The  late  Lord  Justice  Rolt,  the 
year  before  his  death,  drew  up  a 
biographical  sketch  of  his  career. 
He  feelingly  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culties which  many  struggling 
men  undergo  in  getting  to  the 
bar.  'To  get  called  to  the  bar,' 
he  says,  'has  been  the  only  real 
straggle  I  have  ever  made.  Diffi- 
culties I  have  had  in  abundance, 
before  and  since;  but  to  get  to 
the  bar  was  to  me  a  struggle 
as  great  as  others  have  found  in 
gaining  the  highest  honours.'  The 
bitterness  of  the  conflict  was  such 
that  he  questioned  if  it  could  ever 
be  repaid  by  success.  'During 
my  period  of  trial  I  well  remember 
occasional  bursts  of  agony  in 
some  such  words  as  these:  "No 
success  in  life  can  ever  repay 
this."    Nor  will  I  now  attempt  to 
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solve  the  problem  whether  it  has 
or  not.'  For  four  years  the  late 
Lord  Justice  was  a  linendraper's 
assistant  in  Oxford  Street.  The 
master  of  the  shop  threw  in  the 
way  of  his  young  men  good  books 
and  periodicals;  his  culminating 
intellectual  point  was  that  he 
took  vehemently  to  Shakespeare, 
and,  like  Shakespeare,  acquired 
some  '  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek.' 
All  through  life  he  kept  up  an 
intimacy  with  a  worthy  linen- 
draper  of  Gloucester.  When  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  Samuel 
Warren,  the  novelist,  was  captain 
of  the  mess,  and  in  opening  the 
freshman's  bottle  of  wine  he 
gave  the  sentiment,  '  I  wish  you 
well  out  of  a  bad  profession.'  He 
dated  his  success  at  the  bar  from 
drawing  up  an  answer  in  a  Liver- 
pool case  for  a  London  firm.  The 
eminent  country  solicitors  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  the  draught 
they  had  received;  and  as  they 
were  excellent  judges,  the  London 
firm  forthwith  sent  Bolt  an  im- 
mense amount  of  business.  Within 
twelve  months  after  his  fees 
reached  what  he  considered  a 
fabulous  amount  of  wealth.  In  a 
few  years'  time  he  was  offered  the 
post  of  Advocate-General  in  Ben- 
gal, which  was  about  four  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  carried  with  it 
the  lead  of  the  Calcutta  bar.  He 
was  able  to  decline  this  tempting 
offer,  though  still  in  stuff.  For 
twenty  years  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  leading  Chancery  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  In  1865  he 
was  made  Attorney-General,  over 
the  head  of  Sir  William  Bovill, 
the  Solicitor-General,  who  entirely 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement. 
And  he  says  that  'Bovill  gives 
me  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
and  good-naturedly  introduces  mo 
to  the  routine  of  duty.'  He 
found  the  work  tremendous;  and 
unlucky  aspirants  for  this  great 
office    may    really  be    convinced 
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that  there  is  much  Bonmess  in 
the  official  grapes.  When  the 
law-courts  were  over  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  had  to  sit  in  their 
*^  miserable  dens/  and  be  heavily 
engaged  in  business,  till  they  were 
wanted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

Tearful/  Ji©  says,  'was  my  la- 
bour, and  heavy  the  penalties 
which  that  labour  has  inflicted 
npon  me.'  He  reached  quiet 
waters  when  he  was  made  Lord 
Justice.  '  I  took  my  seat  on  the 
bench;  and  well  do  I  remember 
the  calm  delight  with  which  I 
did  so.  I  seemed  to  have  reached 
home.  The  judicial  work  was 
to  me  most  enjoyable.  My  repose 
and  quiet  on  the  first  day  on 
which  I  sat  was  as  complete  as 
on  the  last  day  of  my  tenure  of 
office.'  But  the  rest  came  too 
late.  For  thirty  years  he  had 
had  conflict  and  struggle  for  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hours  a  day.  He 
was  seized  with  paralysis  while 
walking  in  his  own  woods,  and 
after  an  invalid's  life  for  a  few 
years  he  died,  a  striking  example 
of  the  splendid  successes  and 
certain  retribution  of  inordinate 
labour.  Such  a  lesson  deepens 
the  inspired  saying:  '  Seekest  thou 
great  things  for  thyself;  seek 
them  not.' 

From  the  Equity  bar  we  take  a 
bound  to  its  moral  antipodes,  the 
Old  Bailey.  Some  amusing  speci- 
mens of  barristerial  life  may  be 
fl)und  in  the  recent  memoir  of  Mr. 
Adolphxw.*  People  in  general  have 
quite  forgotten  who  Mr.  Adolphus 
may  have  happened  to  be ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  closely  resembled 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Chaffanbrass, 
of  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was  the 
leading  counsel  in  the  cases  of 
Thistlewood,  Thurtell,  Courvoisier, 
and  other  eminent  murderers  of 
the  x)eriod.     On  one  occasion  he 

*  *  Recollections  of  the  Public  Career 
and  Private  Life  of  the  late  John  Adol- 
phas.'     Newby. 


made  a  witness  drop  down  in  a  * 
fit,  and  own  that  he  committed 
a  murder  of  which  another  per- 
son was  accused.     In  Courvoisier's 
case  a  conviction  was  only  ob- 
tained at  the  last  moment,  when 
a  witness  came  forward  and  pro- 
duced the  plate  which  Courvoisier 
had  secreted  at  her  house.     In 
the  case  of  Greenacre,  the  vic- 
tim's head,  without,  which  a  con- 
viction could  not  in  law  be  ob- 
tained, was  found  in  consequence 
of    a  dream   occurring   on    four 
successive  nights  to  a  friend  of 
the    murdered    woman,    Hannah 
Brown.    During  Courvoisier's  case, 
Adolphus  says  that  he  dined  up- 
stairs with  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
and  the  judges.  When  the  woman 
appeared  to  give  evidence  about 
the  plate,  the  prisoner,  who  had 
hitherto  maintained  the  greatest 
composure,    *  became    most   vio- 
lently agitated,  gushed  out  into 
profuse    perspiration,    and    then 
nearly  fainted.'    It  appears  that 
he    committed,  the    crime    in    a 
state  of  nudity,  so  he  had  only 
to  wash  his  hands  to  remove  all 
the  traces.     Ho  says  a  witness 
rushed  into  the  box  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  great  agitation,  saying, 
'Please  you,  my  lord,  I  'ad   an 
'at,  and  wile  I've  been  giving  my 
hevidence  some  'un  'as  thuv  it/ 
Tom  Barrow  moved,  in  his  York- 
shire dialect,  for  a  rule  to  show 
cause,  which  he  pronounced  '  shoe 
cows.'     'We  shoe  hors^  in  this 
country,  not  cows,   Mr.  Barrow/ 
Campbell,  as  a   young  man,  was 
a  poor  speaker,  but  men  had  the 
highest    respect  for    his   dogged 
pertinacity.      Til  tell  you/  said 
Spankie,  'if   Campbell    were    to 
take  to  opera  dancing,  he  would 
never  dance  as  well  as  Deshayes, 
but  he  would  get  a  better  salary/ 
The  following  jingle  made  at  the 
Benchers'    table    has    a   deal   of 
truth  in  it :  The  three  degrees  of 
comparison  in  a  lawyer's  progress 
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ure — getting    oh,    getting    onner 
(honour),     and    getting     onnest 
.  -(honest). 

There  are  one  or  two  amnsing 
literary  reference  in  the  memoir. 
4Serjeant  Mnrphy  nsed  to  chaff 
Warren,  who  had  just  written 
his  '  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear.'  'War- 
ren,' he  said,  'I  never  had  pa- 
tience to  finish  that  book  of  yours; 
but  do  tell  me  what  became  of 
GUunmon?'  This  being  asked  se- 
^reral  times,  Warren  answered, 
'Oh!  they  made  him  a  serjeant, 
4ind  he  was  never  heard  of  after- 
wards.' He  complained  that 
Dickens  missed  a  great  hit  in 
the  famous  Bardell  trial.  'Bear 
Mrs.  B.,  chops  and  tomato-sauce.' 
According  to  Adolphus,  Dickens 
ought  to  have  made  Serjeant 
Bozfnz  say,  'Gentlemen,  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  popular 
name  for  tomato  is  the  love-apple ! 
Is  it  not  clear  what  this  base 
•deceiver  meant  ?  The  outpouring 
•of  love  and  tender  feeling  implied 
by  tomato-sauce  is  not  to  be  mis- 
understood.' It  is  clear  that 
Dickens' Justice  Stareleigh  was  old 
^Tudge  G(azelee.  Most  of  Dickens' 
•characters  were  not  creations,  but 
wei^  drawn  from  life. 

A  few  facts  in  Adolphus'  life 
■are  full  of  interest  He  conducted 
•cases,  examining  every  witness 
■and  going  into  every  detail,  when 
he  was  nearly  blind  from  cata- 
ract. An  operation  was  performed, 
which  was  perfectly  successful, 
4md  hiB  sight  continued  very  good 
io  the  end.  The  Duke  of  Sussex, 
who  was  anticipating  a  similar 
operation,  made  countless  in- 
•quiiies,  and  a  warm  friendship 
existed  between  the  two.  Adol- 
phus' '  Life  of  George  the  Third ' 
gave  him  a  better  than  a  mere  le- 
^l  standing.  Lord  Abinger  told 
him  that  on  the  Northern  Circuit 
short  speeches  used  to  be  the 
Tule.  Law,  afterwards  Lord  El- 
lenborough^  once    spoke   for   an 


hour  and  a  half;  and  Brougham's 
iirst  speech  was  three  hours  and 
a  half.  He  thinks  that  the  Grovem- 
ment    intentionally  left    a   loop- 
hole for  Frost,  and  were  glad  to 
get  an  acquittal   for  Oxford  on 
the  plea  of  insanity.     There  was, 
we  are  told,  a  grand  day  at  the 
Liner  Temple  on  the  occasion  of 
the  christening  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.     'We    had    an    excellent 
dinner,  and  a  variety  of  wines. 
The  students  and  young  barris- 
ters kept  it  up  to  a  late  hour,  and 
with    much    wine    and    jollity.' 
We  have  some  interesting  refer- 
ences to  Lord  Oranworth — to  the 
dinner  Thesiger    gave  when    he 
was  made  Solicitor-General.     Li 
the  last  year  of  his  life  an  im- 
portant Treasury  case  came  on,  in 
which   he  was  engaged;  and  he 
received  notice   that  his   leader. 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  the  At- 
tomey-Greneral,  desired    to   have 
the  consultation  at  half-past  eight 
in  the  morning  at  his  house  in 
Bryanstone    Square.      Of    course 
this   arrangement    involved  very 
early  rising,  and    some  fatigue; 
but  he  was  always  punctual,  and 
was  there  to  a  minute.     When 
Thesiger  came   into  the  dining- 
room  and  saw  Adolphtls  there  he 
was  literally  moved  to  tears.    He 
said  he  could  not  forgive  himself 
for    having  been    the   unwitting 
means  of   bringing  him  out   so 
early. 

The  biography  of  C!hief  Justice 
Lefroy,  just  issued,*  may  furnish 
us  with  a  few  interesting  notes. 
This  was  the  magnificent  old  man 
who,  with  eye  undimmed  and 
natural  force  unabjited,  presided 
over  the  Common  Law  of  Ireland 
to  his  ninetieth  year.  We  find 
the  natural  exultation  of  the 
rising  barrister  in  a  letter  which 
he  sent  home  while  on  circuit  to 

*  *  Memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Lefroy. 
By  his  Son,  Thomas  Lefroy,  M.A.,  Q.C.* 
Dublin :  Hodges,  Foster,  and  Co. 
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his  wife :  '  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  in  demand  I  have  been; 
I  have  made  fifty  guineas,  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  I  am  rapidly  establishing 
myself  in  business^  as  I  have  had 
it  from  attorneys  and  clients  of 
whom  I  know  nothing/  He 
found  the  going  circuit  very  irk- 
some to  him.  His  tastes  were 
all  in  favour  of  the  Equity  courts, 
and  he  had  a  great  repugnance 
to  having  anything  to  do  with 
capital  cases.  While  still  a  young 
man  he  had  the  honour  of  three 
times  declining  a  seat  on  the 
bench  as  puisne  judge.  He  was 
a  wealthy  man,  and  going  once  as 
Serjeant  to  try  cases,  he  after- 
wards sent  a  thousand  guineas  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  country 
he  had  visited.  A  magistrate  re- 
lates how,  going  into  the  Chief 
Justice's  private  room,  he  found 
him  studying  the  Bible  while 
waiting  for  a  verdict. 

While  speaking  of  'Leading 
Barristers,'  we  are  reminded  of  the 
large  debatable  ground  to  which 
rising  barristers  belong;  and  more 
especially  of  the  junior  bar,  from 
which  leaders  emerge,  and  who 
all  want  to  be  leaders.  We 
confess  that  we  have  a  weakness 
for  the  briefless,  even  in  prefer- 
ence for  the  well-briefed.  If  we 
might  be  allowed,  with  bated 
breath,  to  venture  an  adverse 
criticism  on  the  great  men,  we 
would  say  that  there  are  points 
on  which  men  with  little  business 
have  obvious  advantages  over 
men  with  a  great  deal.  Leaders 
are  often  obliged  to  '  scamp '  their 
case — get  it  up  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  imperfectly.  Sir  Henry 
Holland  observes,  on  Queen  Caro- 
line's trial,  'I  generally  had  to 
note  the  difference  between  the 
reality  of  facts,  and  the  aspect 
they  derived  from  faulty  evidence, 
or  from  the  ignorance  on  various 
.points  of  those  great  lawyers  them- 


selves who  pleaded  on  this  evi- 
dence.'   When  an  indifferent  per- 
son knows  a  case  thoroughly  h& 
is  generally  able  to  detect  some 
fact  that  has  been  undealt  with, 
or  some  argument  omitted  in  its- 
course.     Your  great  lawyers  are 
sometimes  liable  to  import  their 
greatness    into    ordinary  society,, 
to  bring  the  advocate  or  the  cross- 
examiner  into  converse.    Sir  Henry 
Holland  says  that  Scarlett  made 
his  forensic  habits  too  apparent 
in  his  demeanour  at  the  dinner- 
table.     Sydney  Smith    told    him* 
that  he  believed  the  most  flat- 
tering compliment  Scarlett    ever 
uttered  was  one  addressed  to  him 
in    the  course  of   an    argument 
between  them :    '  Do  you  know,. ' 
Sydney,  you're  not  altogether  in 
the  wrong?'    Scarlett  used  to  ex- 
plain his  peculiar  method  to  win 
a  jury.    He  would  pick  out  the- 
juryman  whom  he  thought  most 
intelligent  and  most  likely  to  in- 
fluence the  rest,  and  by  directing- 
eye  and  speech  to  him  flatter  and 
win  him  over.     A  collection  of 
such  tricks  and  dodges  of  leading 
barristers  would  be  very  amusing,, 
if  not  highly  edifying.    It  would 
at    least    enliven    their    general 
style  of    conversation.      This   is 
what    Sir  Charles  Bell    says   of 
them :  '  Yesterday  we  dined  with 
Judge  Alderson  and  ten  barris- 
ters.      They  are  a  curious    set. 
Law  cases  and  quotations  of  Latin 
classics    formed    all    their    con- 
versation.    After  being  long  mute* 
I  gave    them  some    new  ideas.*' 
The  man  who  has  given  me  the 
distinctive    impression   of    being 
a  dull    man    was    a  Yice-Chan- 
cellor.     Now  our   young  barris- 
ters have  health,  and  hope,  and 
the  priceless  boon  of  leisure  and. 
all  kinds  of  splendid  possibilities. 
They  will  tell  how  such  a  man 
has  got  a  soup-ticket,  t.e.,  a  Crown 
brief;  how  well  the  High  SheriflT 
treated  them  at  such  a  town ;  how^ 
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lileasant  the  jndge  made  himself, 
■or  how  Tery  much  the  converee ; 
what  gloriona  exciusionB  were 
made  by  hill  and  stream  in  going 
-from  one  asaize  town  to  another; 
and  then  the  fan  of  the  bar  mesa, 
the  mock  triala,  the  penalties 
■on  the  man  who  haa  got  mar- 
ried, oz  promoted,  or  aniTed  at 
the  hononrB  of  paternity.  Then 
ibey  have  the  happy  audacity  of 
fluent  couyerse,  the  whole  range 
-of  criticiBiii,  speculation,  and  atory- 
teiling.  Especially  barriatera  aeem 
to  delight  in  tlie  criticism  and 
Analysis  of  each  other's  charac- 
ters and  careers,  and  do  it  with 
Ttucommon  point  and  foiraess.  I 
-do  not  think  rery  much  of  the 
chancee    of    liteniry    barristers; 


certainly  not  as  disparaging  lite- 
rature, bnt  because  law  requires 
all  a  man's  powers  and  enei^es 
if  he  is  to  do  his  abilities  justice 
in  a  legal  career.  I  will  venture 
to  hope  and  to  predict  for  my 
junior  friends  that  they  will  be 
leaders  in  time ;  I  trust  not  with 
the  shattered  health  of  a  Follett 
or  Bolt,  but  certainly  with  the 
aacrifice  of  that  boundless  leisure 
which  is  the  great  boon  and 
charm  of  existence,  and  when 
amid  their  substantial  gains  and 
possessions  they  will  regret  the 
vague  mysteries  and  hopes  of  that 
unmarked  chart  of  life  which  will 
then  be  mapped  out  for  them  in 
rigorous  exactness. 

F.  A, 


O'ER  distant  leagues  of  stormy  sea. 
They  come,  the  gales  of  Spring, 
From  out  the  ^olian  prison  free, 

Full  strong  and  swift  of  wing. 
They  tell  of  havoc  on  the  deep. 

Of  ruin  on  the  shore  i 
And  mothers  pray,  and  maidens  weep, 
To  hear  the  wild  blasts  roar. 

The  cordage  creaks,  the  timbers  strain, 

The  wind-god  works  his  will : 
He  scours  above  the  open  plain. 

He  beats  upon  the  hilL 
Or  here,  like  pliant  osier-band, 

Will  bend  the  forest  trees, 
Or  here  delights  with  giant  hand 

Uprooted  trunks  to  seize. 

Anon  he  comes,  in  merry  might, 

To  homes  and  haunts  of  men — 
Our  artist  trust — a  motley  sight. 

You  straight  shall  witness  then  ; 
He  spares  them  neither  young  nor  old. 

Matron,  nor  child,  nor  maid. 
On  all,  with  daring  over  bold, 

His  wanton  hand  is  laid. 

He  rudely  kisses  fair  young  cheeks. 

And  rudely  tosses  tresses  ; 
And  every  fold  his  presence  speaks 

In  those  disordered  dresses. 
On  mischief  bent,  whome*er  he  greets. 

His  work  he  leaves  not  undone, 
And  thus  he  gambols  through  the  streets 

Of  this  gigantic  London. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THIBD  JOUBKET. 


reus  far  it  might  se^m  that  my 
adventures  had  not  been  very 
encouraging.  Yet  I  was  not  dis- 
satisfied. My  share  in  the  matter 
had  always  been  marked  with 
credit ;  but  some  perverse  accident 
seemed  to  snatch  victory  from  me^ 
just  as  I  was  attaining  it.  Events 
I  could  not  pretend  to  control; 
that  would  require  an  almost  su- 
pernatural power;  but  I  was 
obtaining  skill  from  practice,  and 
in  time  would  learn  to  take  the  best 
advantage  of — if  I  could  not  op- 
pose— events  that  seemed  hostile. 

As  a  matter  of  course  I  received 
impatient  letters  from  my  father, 
and  which  always  left  a  sense  of 
the  extremest  depression.  His 
brush  or  pen  was  almost  Salvator- 
like  in  its  persistent  gloom  and 
horror.  Everything  with  him 
was  ruin,  despair,  and  misery.  In 
a  later  despatch,  he  said  plainly 
that  Waterman  was  threatening 
'  to  put  in '  an  execution.  (Water- 
man was  a  long-suffering  butcher, 
now  grown  exasperated.)  He  said, 
unjustly  enough,  that  I  had  put 
the  last  straw  on  the  camel's  back 
— that  I  had  shown  my  utter  help- 
lessness, that  it  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected  from 
one  like  me.  To  these  imjust 
attacks  I  made  no  reply,  trusting 
to  time  for  my  vindication.  And 
time  was  still  before  mo. 

At  lunch  one  day  I  heard  a  little 
conversation  which  attracted  my 
attention.  Some  of  my  com- 
panions were  talking  of  a  new 
beauty  who  had  just  arrived,  and 
who  had  been  seen  riding  about  the 
town,  and  exhibiting  her  mastery 
over  a  very  fiery  horse,  with  great 
grace    and    skill.     I    never  was 


greatly  attracted  by  these  glowing 
descriptions  of  '  new  beauties ' — 
not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  the  fair,  which  would 
betok^  a  certain  rusticity  and 
even  brutishness,  to  which  I  do 
not  plead  guilty.  But  the  truth 
is,  I  have  invariably  observed  that 
great  attractions  are  always  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  those  vulgar 
and  material  adornments  without 
which  marriage,  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing, becomes  a  misery.  I  give  no 
opinion,  or  state  no  preference: 
simple  beauty,  or  simple  money : 
those  who  will  can  choose:  but 
I  merely  note  the  phenomenon, 
that  the  greater  the  beauty,  the 
less  the  cash ;  the  greater  the  ca^, 
the  less  the  beauty.  It  turned  out 
in  the  present  case  that  my  phi- 
losophy was  nearly  right,  for  the 
lady  had  been  just  married,  and 
married  '  without  a  shilling'  on 
her  side.  They  spoke  of  '  Page 
and  Adcock ;'  and  it  seemed  that 
young  Page,  partner  in  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  that  name,  had  just 
returned  from  his  honeymoon,  and 
this  young  wife  of  his  was  the  now 
sensation  of  the  place. 

'  But  who,'  said  Phillips,  '  is 
the  strange  little  being  that  goes 
with  her  sometimes — a  manniken 
in  petticoats ; — ^very  cunning  of  her 
to  keep  such  a  foil  with  her  al- 
ways.' 

'  Oh,  that's  Adcock's  daughter,' 
said  Einahan, '  who  was  travelling 
with  them.  Some  people  have 
strange  tastes ;  it  would  have  made 
a  lemon  moon  of  my  honeymoon.' 

'  My  dear  Kinahan,'  said  Phillips, 
'  you  are  surprisingly  pastoral  and 
innocent  in  your  ideas.  You  don't 
suppose  that  it  was  natural  affao^ 
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tion  that  mado  the  "  happy  pair  " 
accept  such  company.  Old  Ad- 
cock — or  Hadcock  as  he  usually 
calls  himself — ^is  the  bank — has 
money  to  leave.  It  was  a  graceful 
act  on  the  part  of  "  the  happy 
pair,"  as  they  are  conventionally 
called — why  I  don't  know — to  offer 
to  take  her  with  them.' 

I  was  listening  attentively,  but 
said  nothing.  I  made  some  in- 
quiries the  same  day,  and  found 
that  Phillips  was  more  or  less  right 
in  his  facts.  The  points  as  to  the 
travelling,  &c.,  were  of  course  of 
little  interest  to  me.  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  biographical  detail,  as  to 
this  young  heroine — I  mean  Miss 
Eitty  Adcock,  or  Hadcock  as  her 
father  might  call  her,  as  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do.  I  did  not 
take  the  sneering,  jesting  view 
they  did.  There  was  nothing  to 
laugh  at  in  the  spectacle  of  an 
only  child,  plain  to  a  degree,  but 
on  whom  her  father  doted,  who 
wished  that  she  should  have  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  amusement 
and  distraction  that  would  com- 
pensate for  the  cruel  disabilities 
with  which  nature  had  afflicted 
her.  My  curiosity  was  piqued; 
and,  after  a  short  time,  I  effected 
an  introduction  to  the  family. 

Mr.  Adcock  was  a  plain,  rough 
man,  in  build  like  a  gymnastic 
club,  a  conformation  mside  more 
apparent  by  his  always  wearing  a 
loose  ill-made  tail  coat  in  the  day- 
time. It  was  no  invidious  pecu- 
liarity that  addition  of  an  h  to 
his  own  name,  for  he  prefixed  it 
with  perfect  impartiality  to  all 
unprotected  vowels  of  the  same 
kind.  In  a  day  or  two  I  was 
presented  to  his  daughter  Eitty,  his 
only  daughter.  I  must  own  that, 
prepared  as  I  was  by  the  cynical 
description  of  my  friends,  I  was  a 
little  taken  aback  by  the  figure 
that  now  appeared.  She  was  short, 
a  littler  inclined  to  be  overburdened 
about  her  shoulders,  and  had  an 


awkward,  childish  carriage.  There 
was  a  look  of  peevishness  or  of  con- 
tinual i)ain  in  her  face  which  was 
meant  for  a  person  ten  years 
older.  There  was  also  an  air  of 
distortion  about  her  features,  but  I 
could  not  identify  the  exact  loca- 
lity. '  Now,  Kitty,'  said  her  father, 
'  this  gent  wants  to  know  you, 
and  you  must  entertain  him,  as 
he's  nothing  better  to  do  at  pre- 
sent.' 

This  speech  was  characteristic 
of  the  rude,  rough  banker ;  but  I 
could  redeem  it  by  a  little  compli- 
ment very  much  a  propos :  '  I  think 
I  could  have  nothing  better  to  do 
than  spend  my  time  here !' 

I  found  her  a  most  curious  girl — 
excitable,  odd-~changing  the  sub- 
ject abruptly,  and  one  who  had 
evidently  been  humoured  from  her 
birth.  When  she  was  at  all  crossed  in 
some  purpose,  I  am  sure  she  would 
cry.  This  of  course  was  not  her 
fault,  but  of  being  brought  up  to 
such  enormous  expectations  as  she 
had — her  father  had  said  plainly 
he  would  give  her  60,000^,  with 
that  delicious  generality  in  addi- 
tion, '  more  at  his  death.'  It  was 
surprising  she  had  not  more  defects. 
One  thing  I  saw  at  once :  she  had 
conceived  a  sort  of  dog-like  at- 
tachment to  the  humble  individual 
who  is  relating  this  narrative. 
This  might  arise  from  a  sort  of 
sympathy  she  detected  in  my  man- 
ner towards  her,  which  I  really  felt; 
though,  of  course,  fellows  like 
Phillips  and  Kinahan  would  be 
ready  with  a  coarse  jeer,  if  I  made 
such  declaration  before  them.  I 
do  not  see,  because  a  girl  '  has 
money,'  as  it  is  called,  that  this 
negatives  all  ordinary  human  ap- 
preciation; though  I  am  free  to 
admit  it  may  colour  one's  judg- 
ment, softening  down  shadows, 
and  throwing  a  sort  of  golden  hue 
over  all. 

We  became  great  friends,  even 
the  bearish  old  father  growing  ao- 
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«ti8tomed  to  me.  He  would  ask 
me  to  Sunday  dinners,  where  I 
met  Mr.  Page  and  his  fascinating 
wife,  who  I  must  admit,  consider- 
ing the  short  time  she  was  mar- 
ried^ dispJfl^Bd  a  surprising  ten- 
dency to  mrtation.  She  was 
«ertednly  a  most  agreeable  and . 
fEtscuiating  person;  and  I  could 
see  that  young  Mr.  Page  was  not 
idtogether  comfortable  in  her  re- 
gard. She  was  gracious  enough 
to  take  notice  of  me  a  good  deal, 
saying  that  she  had  heard  of  my 
adventures  in  what  she  oddly 
called  *  the  amatory  direction/ 
and  had  felt  a  strange  curiosity 
to  know  me.  I  am  not  vain ;  and 
i.ndeed  may  boast  to  be  '  wide 
awake/  as  an  elegant  man  would 
call  it,  and  I  could  see  that  this 
was  owing  a  good  deal  to  my  un- 
disguised devotion  to  the  young 
lady  of  the  house.  Further,  Kitty 
was  herself  sharp  enough  to  see 
what  were  the  aims  of  this  charm- 
ing person,  and  with  that  fretful- 
nesB  which  belonged  to  a  x)erson 
of  her  character,  openly  respited 
it,  in  a  way  highly  flattering  to  me, 
though  no  doubt  a  little  amusing 
to  others.  I  am  afraid  that  when 
Mrs.  Page  saw  this  result  it  only 
stimulated  her  the  more,  and 
old  Mr.  Adcock  complicated  mat- 
ters exceedingly,  with  a  rough 
speech — *  Why  Kitty,  girl,  you 
4ir*n't  jealous,  aren't  you?'  My 
situation  was  indeed  not  a  little 
embarrassing ;  but  I  could  not  be 
quite  insensible  to  the  charming 
Page  and  her  attentions,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  to  take  care 
and  not  offend  my  original  charmer, 
whose  penchant  for  me  was  so 
marked.  I  soon  saw  I  should  have 
to  be  very  cautious  and  would 
have  to  make  my  election,  as  it 
were ;  and  presently  adopted  a  sort 
of  reurve  to  the  charming  lady. 
But  still  I  could  see  the  young 
hdress  was  suspicious  and  pettish. 
In  this  way  matters  went  on  for 


some  time.  I  soon  had  reason  to 
know  that  the  affoir  was  not  dis- 
pleasing to  the  family,  as  she  was 
difficult  to  manage— and  though 
many  suitors  had  been  selected  for 
her,  she  had  shown  a  perverse 
disposition,  refusing  invariably  to 
speak  even  to  such  as  presented 
themselves.  This  perverseness 
naturally  annoyed  her  honest  old 
father,  who  often  said  to  me,  that 
he  would  give  anything  to  see  her 
married  '  to  a  sensible  young 
fellow  who  would  take  care  of 
her,  and  knock  the  nonsense  out 
of  her.'  This  seemed  plain  speak- 
ing; and  to  make  it  plainer,  I 
asked  him,  hesitatingly,  whether 
'  he  would  not  of  course  expect 
corresponding  wealth  and  rank  in 
a  son-in-law  ?'  He  answered  that, 
so  as  she  took  botm  one  who  was 
decent  and  well  behaved,  he  did 
not  care,  otherwise  the  girl  would 
get  eccentric.  On  this  I  pushed 
the  approaches  with  fresh  energy, 
and  was  delighted  to  find  that  my 
advances  became  more  and  more 
acceptable  every  day. 

The  only  thing  that  puzzled 
me  was  the  behaviour  of  the  lovely 
Mrs.  Page.  The  affair  seemed  a 
challenge  to  her.  I  am  no  vain 
creature,  as  I  said  before;  and  I 
was  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose 
that  a  married  lady  could  so  far 
forget  herself  as  to  openly  signify 
her  preference  for  almost  a  stranger 
in  this  way.  I  had  noticed  that 
she  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
Kinahan  and  some  of  the  more 
lively  spirits  of  the  regiment ;  and 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
confidence  between  them,  an  awk- 
ward giggling,  <&c.  I  knew  enough 
of  the  spiteful  nature  of  my  con- 
frkres  to  suppose  it  possible  that 
they  would  try  and  get  a  little 
amusement  out  of.  my  adventures. 
It  was  possible  that  they  would 
'  put  her  up,'  in  mess  phrase,  to 
this  '  little  game.'  With  them 
everything  was  a  '  little  game/  or 
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a  '  plant/  or  a  '  do/  or  a  '  go/  or 
some  such  vulgar  and  unmeaning 
generality.  However  this  might  be, 
there  remained  the  fact,  that  the 
banker's  daughter  had  shown 
no  preference  for  any  of  tJiem,  and 
that  an  attractive  woman  con- 
descended to  compete  with  the 
said  banker's  daughter  for  my  at- 
tentions. This  lady  used  even 
to  go  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to  tea,  to 
ride  out  with  her,  &c.,  but  I  was 
wary  and  inflexible.  My  own 
charmer,  always  suspicious,  used 
to  question  me  closely,  and  I  can- 
didly told  her  of  these  advances, 
as  they  occurred.  It  would  put 
her  into  a  strange  state  of  anger 
and  excitement. 

One  day  I  had  informed  her  of 
a  pleasant  little  party  that  Mrs. 
Page  was  forming,  and  who  in- 
sisted that  I  should  go  in  her 
train.  Miss  Kitty  flew  into  what 
seemed  a  rage,  and  declared  that 
she  would  never  speak  to  me  again 
if  I  ever  joined  Mrs.  Page's  par- 
ties, or  was  seen  with  her.  '  I'll 
never  open  my  lips  to  you,'  said 
the  young  lady.  '  She  laughs  at 
me,  because  she  thinks  everybody 
isn't  as  pretty  as  she  is;  and 
now  I  insist  on  your  giving  me 
this  promise,  or  I'll  never  speak  to 
you.' 

Later,  when  I  thought  the 
matter  over,  a  reply  occurred  to 
me  which  I  ought  to  have  made 
promptly — that  is,  to  have  pro- 
posed something  by  way  of  bar- 
gain ;  '  If  I  give  you  this  promise, 
you  must  make  one  to  me.'  But, 
somehow,  I  was  always  inclined  to 
put  off  things  to  a  sort  of  dramatic 
occasion,  to  a  ball,  for  instance, 
instead  of  striking  at  once.  There 
was  an  occasion  at  hand,  on  which 
I  had  determined  to  speak.  The 
Tillston  Grand  Annual  Eaces  were 
to  come  off  in  a  few  days,  when 
some  of  our  men  were  to  ride  in 
the  Grand  Military  EEandicap. 
Einahan,  of  course,  coming  from 


a  sporting  country  where  every 
one  goes  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
took  a  leading  part,  and  was  to 
pilot  a  wild  brute,  of  singular 
strength  and  immanageability, 
which  had  been  imposed  on  Mr. 
Adcock  for  his  own  private  riding. 
This  beast  was  known  as  '  Harum- 
scarum  /  and,  after  nearly  killing 
a  groom,  was  ordered  for  execution 
— his  body  to  be  disposed  of  to 
the  knackers.  Kinahan  then  inter- 
posed, and,  after  inspection,  de- 
clared gaily  to  the  banker  that 
he  would  save  him  his  price,  at 
least,  by  winning  a  race  with  him. 
With  no  persons  are  rich  bankers 
so  pleased,  as  with  those  who  save 
them  some  pounds  which  they 
fancy  are  lost;  and  I  was  quite 
surprised  at  the  friendly  interest 
which,  from  that  moment,  he  took 
in  Kinahan.  '  A  flne,  high-spirited 
young  Irishman,'  he  would  say, 
again  and  again.  '  If  he  gets 
himself  killed,'  I  said,  quietly,  *  we 
won't  think  much  of  his  spirit.  It 
seems  to  me  a  little  foolhardy.'  He 
looked  at  me  curiously,  then  said : 

*  By-the-way,  why  don't  you  ride  ? 
— I  don't  mean  the  "Harum- 
scarum,"  but  some  other  horse/ 

*  1  have  not  been  brought  up  in  a 
wild,  half  savage  country,  as  Kina- 
han was.  I  think  we  should  not 
imperil  the  precious  life,  Provi- 
dence gave  us,  in  so  foolish  a  way/ 
I  looked  round  to  Miss  Kitty  for 
her  approval:  but  instead  of  an- 
swering me  on  this  subject,  I 
could  see  that  she  was  curious 
about  Kinahan,  and  his  rash  pro- 
posal : '  When  was  it  to  be  ? — was 
it  so  dangerous  ?'  &c.,  and '  Wasn't 
it  brave  of  him?'  This  sort  of 
interest,  I  noticed,  she  kept  up 
and  returned  to.  It  rather  sur- 
prised and  made  me  more  strong 
in  my  resolve  that,  on  the  race-day, 
I  would  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 

Within  another  week  it  came 
round.  I  was  still  not  a  little 
uneasy  as  to  the  curiosity  exhi- 
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bited  by  my  charmer  in  Kinahan's 
coming  acbieyement ;  but  the  day 
itself  would  make  all  right.  It  at 
last  arrived. 

A  great  party  was  organised. 
For  once,  Mr.  Adcock,  in  honour 
of  the  spirited  behaviour  of  Eana- 
han,  had  consented  to  attend  in 
person,  ordering  enormous  baskets, 
choice  wines,  &c.,to  be  sent  on,  and 
swearing  that  'he  would  go  any 
stretch '  (these  were  his  odd  words) 
'  for  a  fellow  of  spirit.'  This  might 
seem  to  reflect  a  little  on  me ;  but 
I  never  minded  his  ways  and 
manners  much ;  and  was  resolved 
that  this  great  occasion  should 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
order  of  our  party  was  as  follows : 
there  was  the  open  barouche  con- 
taining Mr.  Adcock,  Kinahan,  Cap- 
tain Phillips — odious  cynic ! — ^and 
his  wife,  the  hampers,  servants, 
&c.  This  officer  was  always  certain 
to  secure  what  he  would  call '  gra- 
tuitous transport,'  wherever  he 
was  going ;  and  was  never  known 
to  pay  a  farthing  for  any  party  of 
pleasure.  The  lovely  Mrs.  Page, 
and  her  husband,  occupied  a  little 
carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
small  ponies,  the  lady  driving; 
while  Miss  Eitty  rode  a  gentle 
horse,  attended  by  me  on  another. 
Such  was  the  cavalcade  on  this 
remarkable  day. 

I  felt  a  little  nervous,  for  my  des- 
tiny was  in  the  balance — ^perhaps 
in  both  directions,  physical  as  well 
as  moral — ^not  being  very  much  ac- 
customed to  bestride  steeds ;  and  I 
had  to  look  carefully  to  my  own 
as  well  as  to  the  balance  of  destiny. 
Miss  Kitty,  dressed  in  strange 
parti-colours,  looked  curiously  un- 
inviting. But  that  did  not  matter. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  she  was 
more  than  ever  pettish  and  suspi- 
cious, and,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  general  good-humour  on 
this  day  of  hilarity,  she  looked  at 
Mrs.  Page,  sitting  in  her  new 
carriage  and  '  handling  the  rib- 


bons,' with  glances  of  anger  and 
hostility. 

'  She  expects  to  have  all  the 
gentlemen  round  her,'  said  Kitty 
to  me.  '  She  has  got  up  all  this 
finery  and  show  specially  to  put  me 
down !  Promise  me  you  will  not 
even  speak  to  her  to-day.' 

Of  course  I  gave  the  promise, 
accompanying  it  with  a  compli- 
ment, that  'while  another  was 
there,'  Ac.  With  this  she  was- 
pleased.  Why  did  I  not  then — f  I 
could  not  have  hoped  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  But,  riding 
along  the  hard  roads,  the  jogging- 
character  of  my  steed,  was  wholly 
antagonistic. 

In  honour  of  the  occasion  I  was 
certainly  resplendent.  Beckless  of 
the  expense,  I  had  ordered  from  a 
cheap  tailor  what  he  called  a  hand- 
some extra-lounging  suit,  of  a  pale 
grey — in  short,  of  the  description 
which  the  French  are  fond  of 
calling, '  tender  and  imited.'  The 
fit  was  accurate ;  but,  as  they  were 
unduly  delayed,  and  did  not  arrive^ 
until  the  last  moment,  I  had  not 
time  to  notice  blemishes.  It  wa& 
only  when  I  was  fairly  mounted,, 
and  giving  my  limbs  fuU  stretch, 
that  I  found  that  I  should  have 
relished  greater  space,  a  freer  ex- 
pansion. But  the  material  was- 
light  and  airy,  and  the  human 
figure  would  soon  work  for  itself 
larger  and  more  convenient  ac- 
commodation. The  efifect  was  all 
that  could  be  desired;  and  a 
beautiful  flower,  Phillips  sneer- 
ingly  said, '  lit  up  the  whole.'  It 
did,  though.  Kinahan,  with  more 
native  wit,  said  '  I  was  lik& 
th'  Apollo  Belvydare.' '  Or  a  bride- 
groom,' sneered  Phillips.  '  A  little^ 
premature,  my  boy,'  said  Kinahan. 
I  let  them  laugh. 

The  day  was  lovely.  Miss  Kitty 
really  seemed  to  derive  some  ad- 
vantage from  it;  and  what  with 
her  dress — ^new  for  the  occasion,, 
like  mine — and  her  new  positioa 
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on  horseback,  acquired  a  certain 
fictitious  attraction.  But  if  we 
talk  of  attraction,  what  was  I  to 
say  to  the  loTely  Mrs.  Page,  who, 
in  her  hat  and  her  feathers,  and 
her  gossamer-like  laces,  and  her 
ponies,  was  indeed  something  to 
gaze  at.  I  was  gazing  at  her, 
when  a  strange  look  of  bitterness, 
tmd  dislike  on  Miss  Elitty's  face 
reminded  me  of  what  I  was  about, 
^he  was  full  of  spirits,  too,  was 
Mrs.  Page,  on  this  auspicious  day, 
and  I  could  see  was  bent  on  mis- 
chief— her  wicked  eyes  glancing 
particularly  at  me,  and  at  Miss 
Edtty,  with  a  liveliness  that  meant 
wickedness.  When  she  saw  me 
mounted  and  caracoling  beside  my 
•charmer,  she  was  almost  spiteful. 
But  perhaps  another  little  circum- 
-stance  ministered  to  her  little  ill- 
humour.  I  suspect  it  was  on  that 
day  that  Mr.  Page's  eyes  began  to 
be  opened  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  he  insisted  on  occupying  the 
■seat  beside  her  in  the  pony-car- 
Tiage,  which  I  belieye  she  had  in- 
tended for  company  more  piquant. 
I  saw  a  cloud  on  his  brow,  and 
remarked  it  to  my  companion. 

During  the  journey  to  the  race- 
<K)urse  the  ponies  were  close  behind 
us.  We — ^that  is  Miss  Blitty — • 
•could  not  get  free  of  them.  Mrs. 
Page  eyen  kept  up  a  sort  of  brisk 
•conyersation  which  was  infinitely 
diverting.  She  challenged  us  to 
races,  whipped  her  little  steeds  up 
alongside,  &c.  All  this  was  so 
distracting,  that  I  could  not  con- 
centrate my  thoughts  on  the  great 
business  of  the  day — which,  in- 
deed, I  had  determined  to  postpone 
until  after  lunch,  when  a  sort  of 
•emollient  influence  would  be  at 
work.  Now  I  see  that  this  was 
foolish.  Strike;  strike,  I  would 
say,  to  the  young  aspirant  for 
emolumentary  connubial  honours, 
at  once.  Never  postpone,  which  is 
fatal.    I  postponed. 

The  race  was  run,  and  won,  in 


due  course ;  Einahan,  as  will  have 
been  anticipated,  winning  on  the 
coarse  brute  he  had  undertaken ; 
and,  I  suppose,  fancying  he  was  to 
be  down  for  fifty  thousand  pounds 
in  Mr.  Adcock's  next  will.  The  old 
gentleman  was  certainly  in  a 
tumult  of  delight.  Lunch  was 
spread,  baskets  ox>ened,  champagne 
flying.  I  felt  not  a  little  nervous 
as  the  moment  drew  near,  which, 
indeed,  promised  most  fiavourably ; 
for  I  noted  a  certain  restlessness 
and  expectancy  about  her — a  want 
of  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  Why  did  I  not  then  ? — 
but  I  will  not  put  these  unprofit- 
able questions  any  more,  and  let 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

No  OQe  was  in  more  delight  at 
the  victory  of  the  family  horse 
than  the  lovely  Mrs.  Page.  She  had 
made,  and  won,  large  bets  on  the 
event,  even  from  me,  in  the  specie 
of  gloves,  and  I  was  now  in  her 
debt  a  dozen  pairs.  She  called  to 
me  at  once  to  come  to  her,  and  I 
had  to  obey.  Miss  Kitty  saw  me 
dismounting,  and  did  not,  indeed, 
forbid  me;  but,  somehow,  I  was 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the 
lady,  who  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  admirers,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  Miss  Kitty  was  rather  duU. 

There  was  a  little  discussion,  it 
seems,  going  on  as  to  one  of  the 
jumps,  which  Mrs.  Page  declared, 
laughingly,  a  child  could  get  over. 

'  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Quentin? 
Surely  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  a  horse  jumping  that?  Why 
you,  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  country,  would,  I  know,  take 
it  flying  on  foot.' 

'  No,  he  wouldn't,'  said  Kinahan, 
naturally  piqued  at  this  deprecia- 
tion of  his  performance ;  '  not  he !' 

Phillips  was,  of  course,  there,  and 
joined  with  his  usual  sneer :  '  Of 
course — he  is  a  sort  of  Admirable 
Crichton.  Come,  show  oflF  before 
the  ladies,  Quentin;  they  aro 
dying  to  see  you  exhibit.' 
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'Yes — yes!'  said  the  others. 
'  Ton  are  the  only  man  that  can 
jnmp  it.' 

'  Do — do!'  said  Mrs.  Page,  be- 
witchingly.  'I  will  bet  half  a 
dozen  x>air  of  gloves  on  you.' 

I  felt  a  little  suspicious  at  this 
eagerness.  Why  should  they  want 
me  to  jump  for  them  ?  The  only 
thing  was  I  could  do  it.  I  had 
had  country  training,  and  could 
'  turn  the  tables '  on  them.  Miss 
Kitty — I  think  in  rather  bad  taste 
— ^whispered  me,  her  face  full  of 
distrust  and  bitterness — 

'  Don't— don't !  They  only  want 
to  laugh  at  you.' 

Laugh  at  me !  Hardly.  But  the 
poor  thing  was  not  altogether  bril- 
liant. At  all  events  I  determined 
to  show  them  what  I  could  do.  It 
was  really  an  insignificant  jump ; 
and  I  was  glad  of  the 'opportunity 
to '  put  them  all  down.'  So,  with  a 
light  run,  and  without  any  of  the 
preparatory  flourishing,  I  set  off 
and  with  an  easy  bound. 

I  firmly  believe  it  was  that 
Phillips  —  for  Einahan  was  too 
good-natured,  though  he  loved  his 
joke.  They  had  stretched  a  fine 
piece  of  dark  twine  across,  which 
caught  my  foot  as  I  rose.  It  was 
a  low,  vulgar  trick,  whoever 
planned  it.  Of  course  there  was 
a  roar,  as  low  and  vulgar,  as  I  fell. 
I  did  not  heed  that  sound:  but 
another,  more  significant  and  more 
fatal — a  strange  tone  as  of  rending 
or  snapping.  I  knew  full  well 
what  it  meant;  and  while  they 
thought  I  was  overcome  with  con- 
fusion at  the  tumble,  it  was  in 
reality  another  matter  that  was 
confounding  me. 

I  knew  the  whole  extent  of  the 
evil.  It  was  simply  tremendous, 
and  as  irreparable  as  it  was  tre- 
mendous. A  hint  may  be  fairly 
gathered  when  I  recall  to  the 
reader  the  frail  character  of  the 
new  garments  ordered  in  honour 
of  the  day.    They  had  no  notion. 


fortunately,  as  yet,  of  the  extent 
of  the  evil.  All  their  faces  were 
turned  towards  my  face  as  I  came, 
but  it  was  only  a  question  of 
minutes.  A  careless  outsider,  going 
round,  taking  me  en  profile  even, 
would  soon  arrive  at  the  truth. 

But  even  as  I  came  up  a  desperate 
remedy  now  flashed  upon  me.  Tho 
lovely  Mrs.  Page  was  holding  the 
reins  of  the  ponies,  and  the  seat 
beside  her  was  vacant,  Mr.  Page 
having  gone  to  the  other  carriage 
for  a  few  moments. 

'  Well,'  I  said,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  hilarity, '  I  am  entitled  to 
some  compensation  for  amusing 
you  so  much,  and  so  you  will  let 
me  take  a  little  rest  here  after  my 
downfall.'  And  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  I  promptly  took  the 
vacant  seat  She  was  a  little  as- 
tonished. 

'Well,'  she  said,  'you  bear  it 
very  good-humouredly,  which  is  a 
great  thing,  and  so  I  won't  refuse 
you.  But  what  will  your  friend 
Miss  Eitty  say  when  she  sees  you  ? 
There,  she  is  looking  now ;  she  ia 
not  pleased.    You  had  better  go.' 

'  Go,'  I  said ;  '  no,  no,  I  have  no, 
thoughts  of  such  a  thing.  Indeed 
you  must  not  ask  me,'  I  said,  de- 
spairingly. '  I  want  you  to  grant 
me  a  favour,  the  only  one  I  ever 
asked,  and  you  must  J 

'Dear  me,  how  odd  you  are. 
What  is  this  favour,  pray  ?' 

'  To  let  me  stay  here  during  the 
rest  of  the  time,  and  be  driven 
home  by  you.' 

'0  dear  no,  impossible.  Mr. 
Page  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing. 
What  an  absurd  idea.' 

'  Nothing  absurd,  surely,'  I  said 
almost  frantically,  '  in  the  idea  of 
being  seated  by  you,  and  in  seeing 
those  charming  hands  guide  those 
creatures.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,'  she  said.  '  I  tell 
you  what  I  shall  do.  I  shall  just 
drive  you  back  to  your  own  lady- 
love, with  whose  charms  you  are 
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«o  properly  smitten,  and  there  you 
•must  really  get  down.' 

As  she  spoke  she  gaTe  her  ponies 
-a  tonch  with  her  whip,  and  we 
were  presently  driving  over  to  the 
Kitty  party. 

' Look,* I  said,  hurriedly ;  'more 
•depends  on  this  than  you  suppose. 
I  don't  want  to  ride  home ;  that 
is ' 

'What,  tired  of  your  love  al- 
Teady  ?    0,  shameful  fickleness.' 

I  could  not  let  her  be  under 
this  impression,  which  I  knew  she 
^ould  report  at  once. 

'  No,  no,  it's  not  that* 

'Not  that;  why,  everything  is 
not  thai  See,  Kitty,  I  have 
l>rought  our  friend  back.  I  de- 
clare he  wants  to  stay  with  me, 
but  I  won't  hear  of  it.' 

Kitty  was  looking  furious,  with 
a  specially  peevish  air.  A  groom 
came  up,  leading  my  horse. 

'  I  think  you  had  better  get  on 
him,  sir ;  he'll  get  restive  if  he's 
left  too  long  to  himself.' 

I  assure  you  I  could  no  more 
dare  present  myself  to  mount  on 
my  horse,  or  indeed  rise  from  my 
86at,  than  I  could  present  my^^ 
in  the  morning  when  first  coming, 
like  Venus,  from  the  bath.  Mat- 
ters had  grown  worse  within  the 
last  few  minutes ;  for  the  old  prin- 
<nple, '  a  stitch  in  time,'  &c.,  had  a 
deeper  philosophy,  and,  in  its  con- 
verse shape,  had  a  far  greater  force, 
fiince  it  was  to  be  now  discovered 
that  the  delayed  *stitch  caused  a 
yawning  crevasse  to  open  with  all 
the  rapidity  of  a  leak  at  sea. 

'  Ck)me,  lad,'  said  Mr.  Adcock  in 
his  rough  way,  '  get  a  horseback 
at  once,  and  don't  keep  the  ladies 
awaiting.' 

What  was  I  to  say?  'I  am 
sure,'  I  said, '  some  one  else  would 
like  to  ride ;  I  should  not  like  to 
engross  all  tiie  sport  of  the  day.' 

'  I  declare  if  he  ain't  afraid  to 
git  on  again,'  roared  Mr.  Adcock. 
'You  must,  I  know  you  won't 


refuse  me,'  I  implored  of  Mrs. 
Page.  '  I  dare  not  quit  this  place. 
Think  me  odd,  strange,  queer,  any- 
thing you  like.  I  will  tell  you  as 
we  go  home.  I  know  I  may  con- 
fide in  you — a  secret  that  I  may 
not  tell  any  one  else.' 

'Oh!  I  declare  this  can't  be,* 
she  said,  seriously.  '  I  really  be- 
lieve you  want  to  compromise  me. 
I  must  really  request,  Mr.  Quentin, 
that  you  won't  be  ridiculous,  and 
that  you  will  get  out  of  my  car- 
riage at  once.' 

'  I  can't,  I  dare  not,'  I  said,  pas- 
sionately.    'There  is  your  hus- 
band coming,  and  you  will  have  a 
.scene,  I  warn  you.    Put  yourself 
on  my  side.' 

'  Bidiculous !  I  really  think  you 
are  mad.  Go  out  of  my  carriage, 
please.' 

Mr.  Page  had  now  come  up.  He 
was  in  a  bad  humour,  having  lost 
on  the  race.  '  Hallo,'  he  said,  'you 
installed?  Here,  let  us  be  offl  I'm 
tired  of  this  work.* 

'  This  gentleman  won't  go,'  said 
Mrs,  Page.  '  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
He  says  I  must  drive  him  back  to 
town.' 

Fire  and  jealousy  came  into  the 
husband's  eyes. 

'  I  suppose  this  is  some  of  your 
arrangement,'  he  said.  'I  am 
sorry  to  disturb  it,  but  I  choose  to 
drive  home  in  my  own  carriage.' 

'  Indeed  it  is  no  arrangement,' 
she  said,  a  little  fluttered,  for  she 
knew  his  temper. 

'  Never  mind,'  he  said,  roughly, 
'  I  shall  put  a  stop  to  it.  Come, 
out  you  go,  Mr.  Coelebs,  and  no 
more  words  about  it.'  And  he 
laid  hold  of  my  coat. 

A  desperate  thought  flashed 
upon  me.  I  stooped  forward  hur- 
riedly and  whispered  to  him, '  For 
heaven's  sake,  for  humanity,  you 
can't  refuse !' 

He  was  not  a  bad-natured  fel- 
low, after  all,  and  laughed.  '  All 
right,'  he  said.    'Well,  you  may 
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bave  my  place;  entertain  her  as 
well  as  you  can.' 

'  But  I  don't  want  to  be  enter- 
tained/ said  the  iady.  'Do  you 
mean  to  say  I  am  to  drive  this 
gentleman  ?' 

'Yes,  you  must/  he  said:  'I 
wish  it.  Toull  find  him  very  good 
company.  Gome,  no  nonsense, 
Susan:  don'tmakeafool  of  yourself.' 

'  I'll  never  forget  this  to  you,'  I 
said.  '  To  you/  I  added,  turning 
to  her, '  I  will  explain  all  as  we  go 
along.' 

'  You  will  do  no  such  thing,' 
she  said.  '  I  think  it  very  forward 
and  ungentlemanly  to  force  your- 
self on  a  lady  in  this  way,  and  get 
her  husband  to  join.  I'll  not  open 
my  lips  to  you,'  and  she  gave  her 
ponies  the  lash. 

But  at  this  moment  rode  up 
Kitty,  sour  and  bitter. 

'  Very  well,  'very  well,  Mr. 
Quentin;  I  shall  not  forget  this 
insult — nevei !' 

'  Don't  mind  it,  Kitty/  said 
Page,  mounting  my  horse ;  '  it  will 
be  all  right,  never  fear.  I  am 
afraid  h^s  gone  over  to  the  enemy » 
All  is  fish  to  Mrs.  P.'s  net.' 

He  was  in  good  humour  i^in, 
and  laughing  loudly. 

'  I  am  astonished  at  you,*  I 
heard  her  say,  indignantly,  *  after 
all  your  complaints  to  papa.' 

'  Husbands  must  put  up  with 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  so  had  best 
resi£^  themselves.  But  it  looks  as 
if  she  had  taken  him  from  you 
altogether.' 

She  said  nothing,  but  rode  off. 
I  tried  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Page,  but 
she  would  not  listen.  She  said, 
'  This  is  fine  treatment  for  Mr. 
Page  to  expose  me  to.  But  he  shall 
explain  it  to  me,  or  I  shall  know 
the  reason  why.  As  for  you,  Mr. 
Quentin,  I  consider  anyone  who 
forces  his  company  on  a  lady,  and 
sets  that  lady's  husband  against 
her,  as  acting  in  a  most  ungentle- 
maaly  way.' 


She  would  not  hear  a  word  of 
explanation — not  a  syllable.  As 
soon  as  I  got  home  I  rushed  to  my 
own  quarters,  changed  the  odious 
new  suit,  and  hurried  back  as  fast 
as  I  could.  The  whole  story  had 
by  that  time  transpired,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  I  had  to  endure 
the  most  terrible  badgering,  and 
unmitigated  attacks.  But  Kitty 
would  not  speak  to  me — would  not 
say  even  a  word.  Her  peculiarly 
constituted  idiosyncracy  made  her 
unsusceptible  of  the  receipt  of  a 
rational  explanation,  I  am  grieved 
to  say,  that  no  exertion,  no  exhi- 
bition of  penitence  on  my  part 
ever  removed  the  unfavourable 
impression,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  she  has  never  spoken  to  me. 

Certainly,  I  have  been  most 
unfortunate  hitherto  in  my  love 
adventures,  and  I  begin  to  think 
whether  it  be  not  time  to  consider 
my  mode  of  operations. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Shall  I  own  to  the  feeling 
that  instead  of  being  damped  by 
these  failures,  as  I  suppose  the 
world  would  consider  them — and 
I  am  conceited  enough  to  deny 
that  they  were  fiftilures — ^my  ar- 
dour was  rather  whetted.  Such 
disappointments  were  the  result 
of  hostile  accidents;  my  own  honest 
exertions  had  never  had  a  fair  trial 
as  yet.  In  all  candour  this  must 
be  allowed.  My  friend  Kinahan, 
indeed,  often  repeated  to  me  the 
adage,  'Faint  heart  never  yet 
won  fair  lady/  by  way  of  comfort, 
the  honest  fellow  scarcely  seeing 
that  his  ancient  saw  hardly  applied 
to  my  case.  I  had  no  special 
views  with  regard  to  '  fair '  ladies, 
and,  therefore, '  faintness '  did  not 
enter  into  the  matter.  I  was 
all  right  in  that  respect.  The 
thing  was,  would  boldness  carry 
the  day  with  a  rick  lady ;  and,  on 
this  point,  his   information   was 
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meagre  to  a  degree.  His  lights 
were  not  very  remarkable,  though 
he  had  a  native  blimtness  that 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 

Some  of  our  officers  lised  often 
to  affect  discrimination  in  the  in- 
Titations  they  accepted,  'turning 
up  their  noses'  at  any  worthy 
people  who  were  inclined  to  be 
hospitable.  I  never  took  this 
view.  First,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  an  ungracious  return;  and, 
secondly,  to  one  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  that  I  was,  it  was  only 
prudent  not  to  neglect  any  opjwr- 
tunity  that  offered.  When,  there- 
fore, a  local  solicitor  of  good 
standing,  a  man  who  was  highly 
and  deservedly  considered  in  the 
place,  asked  me  to  a  '  set '  dinner, 
I  at  once  agreed  to  go.  There 
was  no  knowing  how  it  might 
turn  out.  Such  people  are  often 
the  sort  of  ground  that  Belgium 
has  been  to  contending  powers, 
where  the  greatest  hosts  often 
meet  in  battle;  or,  perhaps,  like 
some  obscure  little  town  which 
has  been  chosen  as  the  scene  for 
the  discussion  of  some  vast  treaty. 
I  was  wise  in  my  generation,  as 
will  be  seen. 

The  solicitor  was  grateful  to 
me  (he  had  asked  no  less  than 
four  of  'ours').  The  cynosure 
of  the  party  was  an  M.P. — a  tall, 
portly.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  sort  of 
legislator — whose  solicitor  the  host 
was.  Mr.  Tumbrill  was  the 
name:  a  starched  white  waist- 
coat, starched  white  tie — starched 
white  trousers,  if  such  had  been 
the  regulation  costume.  He  was 
an  exceeding  gentlemanly,  elo- 
cutionary sort  of  man ;  so  much 
so,  that  as  he  sx)oke  from  the  rug 
before  dinner,  he  seemed  to  stand 
in  a  sort  of  spectral  pulpit  that 
reached  up  his  lower  limbs  to 
the  Feel  waistcoat.  This  then 
was  Mr.  Tumbrill,  M.F. ;  with  him 
was  his  daughter,  Mabel,  a  stately 
Boman-peasant  sort  of  girl,  with 


fine  dark  eyes,  and  a  poetical 
bearing.  I  was  introduced  to 
both,  and  received  cordially.  I 
took  her  in — ^I  mean  to  dinner. 
All  through  the  meal  the  member 
gave  various  sermons  chiefly  on 
the  one  text — ran&— Lords — Feer- 
age — birth  '  blood  in  your  veins  * 
— a  perpetual  fire,  with  a  shell 
every  two  minutes  or  so  of  '  The 
Duke'— 'The  Duke.'  The  in- 
fluence of  high  caste  could  alone 
save  the  country ;  and  if  the  rich 
streams  of '  blue  blood '  could  only 
be  more  generally  diffused  through 
the  country  —  he  seemed  to  be 
speaking  as  though  '  mains '  could 
be  laid  on  from  some  great  central 
reservoir — there  would  be  a  new 
future  for  England.  He  did  not 
care  for  wealth;  what  was  it? 
for  estates;  what  were  they? 
Give  him  rank  or  blood.  The 
young  lady,  too,  spoke  in  the 
same  strain.  She,  too,  adored 
rank  and  blood,  and  the  society 
of  'well-born  persons.'  Had  I 
not  remarked  how  much  'nicer'* 
these  were  in  every  way — to  talk 
to,  to  be  with.  I  cordially  agreed 
with  both,  and  introduced  my 
august  relative.  Lord  Sillopes. 
Both  started,  and  almost  gave 
a  cry.  Why,  they  knew  him  well, 
and  they  had  been  at  Sillopes. 
And  I  was  his  relation!  How 
strange,  how  mysterious  was  this 
meeting!  Why  if  there  was  a 
man  who  could  be  pointed  to  as 
an  illustration  of  the  few  theories 
he  had  been  laying  down,  as  a  true 
nobleman — gracious,  generous,  en- 
nobling to  all  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact — ^that  man  was 
Lord  Baron  Sillopes!  I  could 
scarcely  concur  in  these  eulogies, 
consistently,  at  least,  with  a  nice 
and  accurate  sense  of  truth ;  but 
a  dinner-table  is  not  a  witness- 
box.  So,  for  courtesy  sake,  I 
joined  in  these  praises.  I  seemed 
to  rise  to  a  vast  height  in  their 
estimation^  and  when  I  told  them 
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that  his  lordship  had  taken  snch 
an  interest  in  our  family,  as  to 
take  care  of  all  my  prospects, 
finding  me  a  commission  in  the 
army,  &c,,  both  declared  that  I 
must  come  and  stay  at  Tnmbrill. 

'I  like  you  exceedingly,  Mr. 
Qnentin,'  he  said,  'and  so  does 
Mabel.  In  the  general  reign  of 
plebeianism  it  is  refreshing  to 
meet  with  a  gentleman.  Talk  of 
your  virtuous  and  heroic  x>cople. 
A  gentleman  is  to  me  the  finest 
human  creature  going." 

Miss  Mabel  held  really  the  same 
language.  'You  will  sympathise 
with  us  I  can  see.  We  shall  get 
on  charmingly.  We  shall  read 
Tennyson  and  Frederick  Locker — 
my  favourites.  Everything  there 
is  refined  and  elegant  Do  you 
not  loathe  and  detest  all  that  is 
saving,  scraping,  mean,  especially 
shabby  aping  gentility.  There 
have  been  some  who  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  pay  me  great 
attention,  and  who  were  what  is 
called  desirable,  and  who  seemed 
very  nice,  and  such  as  I  could 
like.  For  I  suppose  you  know 
that  people  are  good  enough  to 
style  me  an  heiress,  and,  on  that 
account,  make  me  the  object  of 
their  kiad  attentions.'  (This  set 
at  rest  some  little  doubts  I  had 
had;  though,  indeed,  ah  only 
child  of  an  'M.P.,'  might  have 
been  above  suspicion.)  'Well, 
you  may  call  me  sensitive,  or 
romantic,  or  what  you  will,  but, 
somehow,  when  one  of  these  men 
spoke  of  a  bargain  he  had  made, 
or  how  "  he  had  saved  cab  hire  " 
by  walking,  a  perfect  revulsion 
came  over  me,  and  I  could  not 
speak  to  him  again.  Another 
gentleman  boasted  of  the  time 
he  bad  kept  his  hat ;  only  fancy, 
saving  money  in  that  way.  0! 
meanness,  doing  anything  un- 
worthy of  one's  caste  and  position 
is  what  I  loathe.' 

All  this  seemed  to  me  a  little 
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extraordinary — not  to  say  incom- 
prehensible. I  was  still  puzzled, 
when  my  solicitor  host  confided  to 
me  that  Miss  Tumbrill's  and  her 
father's  nice  feelings  on  this  topic 
deserved  the  more  credit,  as  they 
had  risen  from  a  considerably 
lower  position  than  the  one  they 
at  present  occupied.  Still  they 
seemed  to  me  to  deal  rather  un- 
reasonably with  the  little  shifts 
and  savings  just  mentioned,  which 
were,  in  truth,  as  we  knew  at 
home,  often  matter  not  of  choice 
but  of  cruel  necessity.  As  being 
a  lady's  theory,  it  was  not  worth 
while  dissenting  from. 

In  short,  I  made  so  favourable 
an  impression,  that  I  was  pressed 
to  come  to  Tumbrill  that  very 
week,  where  a  small  shooting 
party  was  expected.  'Come, 
come,'  said  Mr.  Tumbrill,  'no 
excuses,  my  daughter  likes  you, 
and  we  will  take  care  of  you.' 

During  the  next  day  or  two  I 
heard  a  good  deal  more  of  these 
people.  It  was  really,  as  Kinahan 
called  it  in  his  plain  way, '  a  bond 
fide  thing,'  which  signified  that 
she  would  inherit  all  her  father's 
money  and  estates,  made  in  trade, 
and  worth  some  four  or  five  thou- 
sand a-year.  The  same  authority, 
who  was  good-natured  always,, 
though  he  took  care  to  exact 
payment  by  never  ceasing  '  cha£f- 
ing '  and  jesting,  assured  me  that 
they  had  questioned  him  about 
my  connection  with  Lord  Sillopes ; 
that  Mr.  Tumbrill  had  announced 
that  '  he  had  taken  quite  a  fancy 
to  me,  and  meant  to  keep  me  at 
Tumbrill  as  long  as  he  could.' 
This  was  some  encouragement,  and 
I  proceeded  to  get  ready  to  start 
at  once. 

Tumbrill  was  about  two  hours 
distance  by  rail,  on  a  line  well 
known  for  its  breadth,  both  of 
gauge  and  of  charges.  I  have 
confided  to  the  reader  the  very 
slender  resources  of  myself  and 
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family,  and  it  would  be  sheer 
mock  modesty  to  have  any  delicacy 
in  the  matter ;  I  was  a  gentleman, 
and  a  poor  one.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  confession. 
I  should  feel  much  more  shame  if 
I  had  done  what  some  of  my  com- 
panions, with  yery  little  more 
means  than  I  myself  possessed, 
did  without  scruple,  viz.,  run  in 
debt  without  any  reasonable  hope 
of  paying,  and  I  was  bound  to 
economize  in  every  way.  There- 
fore, when  I  got  to  the  station  I 
felt  no  scruple  in  going  in  the 
cheapest  way  I  could.  I  took  my 
place  in  a  solitary  second  class 
carriage,  and,  you  may  be  sure, 
felt  no  loss  of  dignity.  As  the  train 
was  starting,  a  quiet,  gentlemanly- 
looking  young  man  came  up  and 
entered  the  same  compartment. 

He  was  dressed  genteely  in  a 
sober  shooting  suit,  had  his 
cloaks,  rugs,  <&c.,  and  almost  at 
once  became  engrossed  in  one  of 
those  handy  railway  novels,  written 
by  the  vivacious  Mr.  Trolloi)e, 
I  think.  We  presently  got  into 
conversation,  though  he  was  at 
jSrst  reserved.  We  criticized  his 
author,  who,  he  said,  he  found 
was  growing  '  a  little  too  fond  of 
dialogue,'  and  whose  descriptions 
of  good  society  seemed  to  him  to 
be  sometimes  inaccurate.  He  had 
a  bundle  of  newspapers,  and  good- 
naturedly  offered  me  his  'Pall 
Mall  Gazette.'  I  soon  found  out 
that  he  had  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  travelling,  that  he  was 
familiar  with  many  languages, 
and,  in  short,  was  a  most  accom- 
plished person.  My  curiosity  was 
quite  piqued,  when  he  spoke  of 
his  mother  and  sister  who  lived 
in  London.  He  also  half  apolo- 
gized for  choosing  that  department 
of  the  train ;  but  said  he  did  it  on 
principle  on  that  line.  First,  be- 
cause it  was  comfortable;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  could  not 
afford  to  throw  away  much  money. 


I  met  his  confidence  by  a  similar 
confession,  adding  the  declaration 
I  so  lately  made  to  the  reader — 
that  I  thought  it  was  more  gentle- 
manly to  pay  all  that  one  owed 
than  to  keep  up  false  appearances. 
He  agreed,  and  said  that  was  his 
view  too.  Who  was  he?  In 
these  radical  days,  noblemen  have 
done  little  eccentric  things  of 
this  sort;  and  I  have  heard  of 
more  than  one  who  has  declared, 
that  '  he  would  trarvel  fourth  class 
if  there  was  one,  were  it  only  to 
spite  the  companies.' 

But  he  was  very  reserved  and 
guarded,  and  I  soon  found  that  I 
could  extract  little  from  him  of 
his  personal  history.  His  remarks 
had  a  caustic  flavour  that  was 
highly  entertaining,  and  he  was 
special  satirical  on  the  other  sex. 
He  said  a  man  had  not  time  now- 
adays to  think  of  making  love. 
Marriage  was  of  course  a  different 
business ;  but  the  follies  committed 
in  that  way  were  really  melan- 
choly. He  had  known  many  fine 
young  fellows  who  had  thus  com- 
mitted suicide — so  he  called  it — 
in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  marry- 
ing some  young  thing — ^a  good 
deserving  girl  it  might  be,  but 
without  a  penny.  This  view  co- 
incided with  my  own,  as  I  indeed 
told  him,  for  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  confidence  should 
be  repaid  with  a  certain  generosity. 
I  said  I  had  had  several  escapes 
from  designing  persons ;  and  that 
I,  too,  had  seen  enough  of  life  and 
of  that  sex,  to  know  that  the  only 
plan  was  to  take  them  as  you 
found  them. 

'  Perhaps  marrying  for  money,' 
I  said,  '  is  not  so  selfish  a  thing, 
or  so  foolish  after  all.  I  frankly 
own  it  is  what  I  intend  doing.* 

'Ahl'  he  repUed,  'but  it  is 
easier  intending  than  doing. 
People  are  more  often  bitten, 
than  they  bite.  I'd  advise  you, 
sir,  to  be  careful.' 
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'Ah!  yon  hardly  know  my 
XX>licy/  I  said;  'I  am  armed  at 
all  points.  Yon  might  not  think 
it,  but  at  this  moment  I  am  going 
on  an  expedition  of  the  kind. 
Not  that  it  has  been  of  my  seek- 
ing. These  things  come  to  me, 
not  I  to  them.' 

'  You  are  lucky,  then/  he  answered. 
'  And  has  it  gone  fiEur  ?  Of  course 
I  don't  want  to  know  your  secrets.' 

'  Oh !  as  for  that,'  I  said,  '  you 
are  welcome.  I  may  say  this 
much,  that  at  the  house  to 
which  I  haye  been  invited,  there 
is  a  wealthy  father,  and  an  only 
daughter;  the  ground  laid  out, 
eyerything  made  smooth,  and  I 
have  only  to  .walk  on  straight — 
mum — you  understand.  Of  course 
I  mention  no  names,  and  don't 
like  to  boast' 

'  I  wish  you  aU  success,'  he 
said. 

*  But  here  we  are,  I  don't  go 
farther  than  this.' 

It  was  a  manufacturing  town 
&st  rising  into  importance.  I  took 
leave  of  my  friend  heartily,  and 
proposed  that  we  should  exchange 
cards.     He  laughed. 

'  Oh,  I  never  took  that  trouble,' 
he  said.  '  But  my  name  is  one 
easily  recollected — Kobinson.' 

'  What  address,  then,'  I  said, 
taking  out  my  note-book.' 

'  Not  worth  giving  you,'  he 
answered.  '  Two  railway  travellers 
were  never  known  to  meet  again : 
it's  no  matter.  I  wish  you  all 
luck  with  the  heiress ;  but  don't 
be  too  confident.' 

We  shook  hands,  and  he  was 
gone.  I  got  a  fly,  and  was  pre- 
sently driving  out  to  Tumbrill, 
some  four  miles  away.  As  we 
rolled  on  I  felt  a  sort  of  elation, 
for  everything  now  promised  ex- 
ceedingly well.  I  felt,  too,  in  the 
vein  to  make  use  of  snch  gifts  as  I 
possessed.  We  soon  reached  the 
place,  a  handsome  but  new  edifice, 
with  a  lawn,  but  not  very  far  from 


the  roadside,  and  the  grass,  trees, 
&c.,  seemed  only  a  few  years  old. 
It  was  near  dinner-time  when  I 
entered,  and  I  was  received  at  the 
door  in  the  most  cordial  manner 
by  Mr.  TumbriU. 

'  Delighted  to  see  you,'  he  said. 
'  Welcome  to  this  unpretending, 
but,  I  hope,  not  unrefined  mansion. 
Go  into  the  drawing-room  and' pay 
your  respects  to  Mabel — she  said 
she  was  sure  it  was  your  fly — and 
then  to  dress.  We  have  only  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Loftus,  General 
and  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  and  Fea- 
therstone — of  the  Guards — ^Lord 
Featherstone's,  you  know '  (I  im- 
derstood  him,  for  this  '  you  know ' 
is  a  sort  of  pedigree  form  of  ex- 
pression, meaning  intimate  con- 
nection with  a  person  of  high 
rank,  though  it  has  also  a  happy 
indefiniteness.  'Lord  so  and  so, 
you  know,'  signifying  either  ne- 
phew, cousin,  or  the  faintest  con- 
nection). 

I  went  into  the  drawing-room 
and  paid  my  respects  to  Miss 
Mabel  Tumbrill,  who  received  me 
most  graciously,  then  hurried  off  to 
dress  for  dinner.  At  that  meal 
I  found  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Loftus,  the  General  and  his  wife, 
and  also  'Lord  Featherstone's,  you 
know' — a  forward,  almost  im- 
pudent, fellow,  of  the  most  asto- 
nishing assurance.  In  ten  minutes 
I  saw  plainly  that  he  had  the  most 
daring  aims,  and  that  he  was  an 
open  candidate  for  my  heiress! 
He  had  no  refinement ;  could  only 
talk  of  horses  and  hounds,  and 
make  rude  open-air  jokes.  So  fax 
1  had  an  advantage  over  him,  yet 
still  I  felt  a  certain  .  depression. 
Mabel  herself  was  flattered  by  his 
bold  attentions;  but  I  could  see, 
turned,  after  all,  to  the  man  of 
cultivation  and  refinement  I 
made  desperate  exertions,  and 
had  some  success.  Her  father  was 
on  my  side;  he  brought,  forward 
Lord  Sillopes  again    and    again. 

B  2 
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Still  the  forwardness  of  the  other, 
and  his  blnnt  way  of  talking, 
which  nothing  would  put  down, 
were  all  against  me.  But,  at 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  my 
good  luck  laid  a  pitfall  for  him 
into  which  he  fell.  We  were  all 
talking  of  expense,  and  of  some 
man  known  as  a  great  squan- 
derer. 

'  0,  he  has  run  through  every 
shilling,'  said  Mr.  Featherstone. 
'  The  most  reckless  creature  yoa 
ever  heard  of.  I  was  with  him 
the  other  morning,  and  what  do 
you  suppose  he  did  ?  A  new  coat 
came  home,  and  the  tailor  who 
brought  it  (Toole  himself,  a  great 
compliment)  actually  put  it  on  to 
show  how  it  fitted.  The  other 
really  declined  to  take  it,  and 
insisted  on  another  being  made. 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  wounded  as 
Toole  was.' 

I  instantly  saw  my  advantage. 
*  He  was  quite  right,'  I  said ;  '  I 
admire  him  for  it.  It  showed  a 
delicacy  of  mind,  and  that  he  knew 
what  was  due  to  his  high  caste.' 

'  It  was  rubbish  and  nonsense,' 
he  said.  '  What  harm  did  it  do 
the  coat  ?  I  would  have  worn  it, 
and  taken  it  at  half  price  on  the 
spot.' 

The  look  of  disgust  on  her  face 
showed  me  that  his  business  was 
finished  on  the  spot. 

*  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Quentin,' 
she  Eaid,  'and  I  think  Mr.  Fea- 
therstone cannot  be  serious.  The 
idea  is  odious.' 

Nothing  would  put  down  Fea- 
therstone. He  aflEected  to  ridicule 
me,  but  it  would  not  do.  I  had 
dislodged  him  by  the  adroit  coup. 
All  that  day  I  spent  with  her. 
8he  seemed  to  look  at  me  with 
eyes  of  a  sort  of  tender  romance, 
and  a  strange  interest.  She  said, 
about  five  o'clock,  in  a  strange 
meaning  way,  that  '  she  had  began 
to  think  that  I  was  tbe  only  one 
in  the  wide  world  that  had  yet 


succeeded  in  understanding  her.' 
This  was  encouragement  indeed  I 
Why  did  I  not  speak  on  the 
moment  ?  she  seemed  to  expect  it. 
Why,  indeed !  it  was  all  my  un- 
lucky luck.  I  put  it  off  till  the- 
night — after  dinner,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.    Fool ! 

At  dinner  there  was  a  large 
party,  from  the  neighbourhood,  six- 
teen, and  I  sat  beside  her.  She  was 
so  gracious,  so  soft,  so  encouraging, 
I  began  to  think  I  would  anti- 
cipate, and  do  it  then.  The  miser- 
able Featherstone  was  distanced, 
though  I  don't  think  he  knew 
why.  He  carried  it  off  with  an 
air  of  unconcern.  She  spoke  of 
him.  '  Your  noble  words,'  she 
said,  'quite  delighted  me.  I 
knew  I  should  like  you  from  the 
first ;  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  like 
you  better.  Of  that  man  I  had 
formed  a  good,  a  high  opinion; 
yet  you  see  how  the  earthy  spirit 
came  out.  He  will  never  be  able 
to  restore  himself  in  my  opinion. 
Since  I  have  known  you,  I  have 
heard  not  a  single  word  that  was 
not  lofty  and  even  chivalrous.' 
Why  did  I  not  speak  then  ?  some 
infatuation  made  me  put  it  off. 

Mr.  Tumbrill,  I  could  hear, 
was  '  airing  Lord  Sillopes,'  giving 
me  at  the  same  time  a  correspond- 
ing ventilation.  Sir  Thomas  had 
met  him  once — others  had  heard 
of  him ;  attention  was  concen- 
trated on  my  humble  self.  My 
opinion  was  demanded  on  various 
points  of  politics,  law,  social 
economy,  books  and  what  not,  and 
respectfully  listened  to.  It  was 
indeed  an  hour  of  triumph.  I 
gave  even  little  disquisitions 
and  reflections  on  things  in 
general. 

'  It  is  astonishing,'  I  said, '  how 
intelligence  is  diffused,  and  how 
the  stiff  barriers  of  intercourse 
are  every  day  being  broken  down. 
Just  as  a  little  instance  I  may 
mention  what  happened  to  myself 
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coming  along  home  in  the  railway. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
ft  quiet  intelligent-looking  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  a  barrister  in 
good  practice,  or  even  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  We  fell  into 
conversation,  and,  of  all  the  men 
I  have  ever  met,  I  have  never 
found  one  so  acute,  or  so  dryly 
-sarcastic  in  his  views.  I  never 
was  so  entertained.  I  never  saw 
him  before,  and,  I  suppose,  shall 
never  see  him  again.' 

They  were  all  interested. 

'  Most  curious,'  said  Sir  Thomas.' 

'How  interesting!'  said  Mrs. 
Harjoribanks. 

*  And  why  not?'  asked  the 
General. 

'  Well,  he  refused  to  give  me 
liis  card,  saying  as  much  as  that 
he  did  not  want  to  be  known.  He 
«aid  his  name  was  Robinson,  but 
that  was,  of  course,  a  fictitious 
one. 

Eeatherstone  laughed  loudly. 
^Nothing  so  fictitious,  as  I  have 
reason  to  know,'  he  said. 

'  No,'  I  said,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  his  remark, '  I  have  never 
«een  him  before,  and  shall  never 
fiee  him  again.' 

The  party,  as  I  have  said,  was  a 
large  one,  and,  to  make  the  atten- 
*dance  more  efficient,  the  several 
valets,  &c.,  of  those  staying  in  the 
house  were  enrolled  as  attend- 
ants. Looking  round  on  the  com- 
^pony  as  I  made  this  remark,  my 
•eyes  suddenly  fell  on  the  face 
tind  figure.  I  was  so  taken 
back,  I  gave  a  start  that  was 
evident  to  all.  Never  see  him 
Again?  Why  there,  behind  the 
chairs,  with  a  quiet,  grave  face, 
and  a  white  tie,  stood  the  being 
who  had  travelled  with  me  in  the 
ndlway!  To  say  that  I  started 
from  my  chair,  or  was  astonished, 
was  nothing.  I  was  aghast !  and, 
forgetting  to  speak  or  finish  the 
sentence,  with  all  the  company 
waiting,  I  sat  agape,  with  my  eyes 


fixed  on  his  face.  Eeatherstone 
was  the  first  to  understand.  He 
looked  round  sharply  at  his 
man,  then  at  me,  with  a  sudden 
smile. 

'  You  are  not  well,  my  dear 
Quentin  ?'  said  the  host.  '  Is 
anything  the  matter  ?' 

'  Nothing,'  I  said,  with  a  ghastly 
laugh.  'I  am  tired;  I  was  not 
well  this  morning.' 

The  miserable  Featherstone  en- 
joyed my  position — revelled  in  it. 
He  even  said,  maliciously,  'I  fancy 
I  can  understand  what  is  the 
matter.' 

There  was  a  little  curiosity  and 
surprise  on  her  face.  She  thought 
I  was  odd,  no  doubt.  I  made  this 
impression  worse  by  my  abstrac- 
tion and  confusion  during  the  rest 
of  dinner,  for  I  was  thinking  what 
was  I  to  do.' 

At  last  the  ladies  went  away. 
As  yet  she  could  know  nothing  for 
certain,  though  she  might  guess. 
When  the  wine  had  been  taken, 
and  we  rose  to  join  the  ladies,  my 
resolution  was  formed — ^a  desperate 
one.  I  stole  away  to  my  own  room, 
and  hastily  rang  the  bell.  I  told 
the  man  that  answered  it,  to  ask 
Mr.  Featherstone's  servant  to  come 
to  me.  That  person  soon  pre- 
sented himself.  He  entered  re- 
spectfully, but  with  the  same 
perfect  air  of  equality. 

'  We  meet  again,'  I  said,  with 
an  affectation  of  cordiality.  '  How 
curious,  isn't  it  ?  But  you  never 
told  me  that  you  were — er — ^at- 
tached to  Mr.  Featherstone,  or 
engaged  in  those  duties ' 

He  answered,  '  I  was  not  called 
on  to  do  so.  You  sent  for  me,  I 
think?' 

'  It  is  really  like  a  play,'  I  went 
on.  '  But  you  heard  how  I  spoke 
of  you;  and,  I  assure  you,  my 
opinion  is  not  in  the  least 
exaggerated.'  He  bowed  again. 
'Now,*  I  went  on  confidentially, 
'  you  keep  your  reserve  with  me. 
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I  will  deal  quite  frankly  with  you. 
I  should  not  like  the  &ct  of  my 
mistake  to  get  abroad.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  it.  People  are  so 
malicious,  and  so  fond  of  having  a 
laugh/  He  bowed  again.  '  People 
are  malicious,  and  are  fond  of  a 
laugh,  no]  doubt.  Well,'  I  said, 
'  this  is  to  be  a  secret  between  ns. 
Promise  me.  There  is  a  trifle — 
all  I  can  spare' — (I  could  spare 
none  of  it),  and  I  tried  to  put  half 
a  sovereign  into  his  hand. 

He  drew  back — 

'  Pray  don't,  sir, — no  need  of  that 
— the  matter  is  a  mere  trifle.  The 
truth  is,  it  has  been  mentioned. 
You  see,  you  did  not  scruple  to 
mention  it  at  dinner ;  why  should 
I  scruple  to  mention  it  below 
stairs  ?  I  did  so  when  I  saw  that 
you  had  violated  our  implied  con- 
fidence.' 

'  But  to  your  master,  I  mean ! 
Then,  do  take  this— oblige  me  ?' 

'  Please  don't  offer  me  money. 
No;  you  magnify  a  mere  trifle. 
Believe  me,  the  best  way  is  to 
leave  the  thing  as  it  is.'  And  he 
made  a  final  bow,  and  left  me. 

I  was  in  despair.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  down 
again  and  face  the  company.  There 
I  found  Featherstone  in  the  as- 
cendant. He  was  proposing  small 
plays.     He  was  riotous. 

'  Come,'  he  said, '  let  us  put  our 
friend  here  on  the  stool  of  repent- 
ance, and  submit  him  to  a  severe 
and  searching  cross-examination. 
Gome,  sir,  prepare  to  amuse  the 
ladies.  Do  you  hesitate  ?  I  should 
like  to  examine  you  about  your 
travels  ?  eh,  Mr.  Quentin  I' 

I  had  to  boar  with  this  insolence, 
and  was  put  through  all  the  stages 
of  the  odious  game. 

Burning  with  anger  at  the 
ridiculous  figure  I  was  made  to 
cut,  when  my  turn  came,  I  was 
ready  to  make  an  example  of  him. 
But,  as  I  began  with  fury,  he 
coolly  took  his  seat,    and   said. 


'  Now,  take  care^  that  you  behave 


It  was  evident  that  he  was 
going  to  keep  this  hanging  over 
my  head  like  a  sword  of  Damocles. 
The  only  chance  for  me  was  to  be 
quick,  and  strike  that  very  night 
before  he  had  time  to  attack. 

She  was  still  interested  in  me, 
and,  at  the  first  opportunity,  I 
said  to  her, '  I  have  only  a  short 
time  to  stay — in  fact,  I  must  go 
to-morrow.' 

'  Go  to-morrow  ?'  she  said. 
'  And  why  ?  You  were  to  stay 
a  fortnight.  We  have  offended 
you  ?    I  saw  it  at  dinner. 

'  No,  no,  no.    Not  you,* 

*  But  surely  you  don't  mind 
that    Mr.   Featherstone    and    his 

jokes .    But  that  is  only  his 

fun.' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  as  a  sudden  in- 
spiration came  on  me,  '  I  do  mind 
him,  because  others  mind  him.  I 
cannot  endure  to  see  him  preferred. 
But  that  is  nothing:  so  I  had 
better  go.' 

'  If  that  be  the  reason  we  can 
easily  remove,  it.  If  I  assure  you, 
or  can  show  you  that  there  is  no 
such  preference,  either  on  father's 
side  or  on  mine^ ' 

'  Ah !  if  you  will  show  me  that.' 

'  You  shall  see,'  she  said.  '  I 
find  you  are  of  a  jealous  turn.' 

At  this  moment  came  up  Fea- 
therstone full  of  his  'horse' 
spirits.  He  wanted  some  other 
piece  of  fooling  to  be  set  on  foot. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  how  she 
set  him  down — withered  him  with 
coldness.  She  was  a  curious  girl, 
and  I  firmly  believe  liked  me ;  and 

only  for .     But  I  must  hurry 

on.  He  saw  my  look  of  triumph, 
but  said,  '  0,  very  well !'  He  was 
really  taken  back  by  the  firm 
position  I  held  with  her.  Why 
did  I  not  finish  all  that  night !  A 
bold  dashing  charge  at  the  gallop, 
and  all  would  have  been  well. 
But  I  was  afraid  of  the  ridicule 
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from  the  suddenness,  and  so  I 
foolishly  deferred  it  until  the 
day  following. 

I  went  to  bed  full  of  hope.  No 
one  could  haye  received  such 
marked  encouragement;  and,  as 
for  that  little  business  in  the  rail- 
way, my  fears  had  magnified  it. 
Featherstone  was  cowed;  he  felt 
that  my  position  was  too  assured 
to  be  worth  disturbing.  As  we 
broke  up  for  the  night,  she  gave 
me  a  strange  look  of  interest. 
Why  did  I  not  do  what  I  in- 
tended? 

The  next  morning  I  came  down 
to  breakfast,  full  of  spirits.  The 
table  was  crowded.  Mr.  Feather- 
stone  was  rather  dull,  but,  as 
he  took  his  place,  he  cast  at  me  a 
look  of  indescribable  insolence. 
Mr.  Tumbiill  was  looking  over 
his  letters  and  papers.  'The 
shares  of  our  line  here,'  he  said, 
'  have  gone  up  six  this  week,  and 
are .  still  going  up.  I  wish  I  had 
more  of  them.' 

'  Now,  I  suppose,'  said  Feather- 
stone,  'that  you  lose  a  good  deal 
of  money  by  people  travelling 
with  a  ticket  of  a  higher  class 
than  that  for  which  they  have 
paid?' 

'  No  doubt,*  said  the  other. 
'  And,  I  dare  say,  by  gentlemen 
of  a  saving  turn  taking  second- 
class  tickets  who  ought  to  travel 
first' 

Miss  Tumbrill  said  with  great 
scorn :  '  Tou  cannot  call  them  gentle^ 
men!* 

'  Hush,*  said  he,  '  you  mustn't 
say  that.' 

I  felt  myself  colouring  all  over. 

'  I  do  say  it,'  she  said ;  '  words 
could  not  convey  the  contempt  I 
should  feel  at  such  meanness.  A 
person  who  could  so  degrade  his 
caste  should  remain  second  class 
all  his  life,  and  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  again.' 

'  Grood  gracious !  you  are  only 
joking,  er — Oh,  I  know  you  are. 


At  any  rate,  I  must  tell  a  little 
adventure  of  our  friend  there,  and 
which  is  so  funny  that  I  know  you 
will  forgive  him.' 

'  Pray  don't.  I  beg — I  implore,' 
I  faltered.  '  0  this  is  mean  and 
shabby  —  I  know  your  object 
too ' 

'  Object,  Mr.  Quentin !  What 
would  you  insinuate  ?  After  this, 
I  am  bound  to  tell  it,  and  Miss 
Tumbrill  will  see  if  I  have  any 
object  but  that  of  making  her 
laugh.  I  am  afraid  it  is  you 
who  have  the  object,  who  were 
trying  to  tami)er  with  my  man 
last  night,  only  you  didn't  succeed 
in  getting  him  over.' 

'  How  very  strange  all  this  is,* 
said  Miss  Tumbrill,  looking  round 
at  me,  suspiciously.  'This  is  all 
very  serious.' 

'  0,  let  him  go  on  and  tell  it 
all.  I  still  say  it's  most  unworthy. 
I'm  not  the  first  that  has  travelled 
second  class  in  the  world,  I 
suppose  ?' 

'  My  good  friend,  you  are 
making  too  serious  a  business  of 
it  all.  I  am  only  amused  at  the 
mistake  you  made,  which  I  really 
think  ought  to  be  sent  to  Madison 
Morton  for  his  next  farce.  My 
man  told  it  all  to  me  this  morning. 
You  must  know.  Miss  Tumbrill, 
my  servant  was  the  sagacious 
man  of  the  world  our  friend  here 
was  telling  us  of  at  dinner  yes- 
terday. He  only  arrived  here  last 
night.' 

There  was  a  loud  peal  of  laughter. 
But  in  a  low  voice  of  scorn,  she 
said  to  me.  'And  you  travel  in 
low  second  class  carriages,  talk 
with  valets,  and  take  them  for 
gentlemen.  No  wonder  you  fall 
into  such  mistakes.' 

'  Beally,'  said  her  father, '  this  is 
most  singular,  Mr.  Quentm.  You 
should  give  up  such  modes  of 
travelling.  It's  levelling — lowers 
one's  caste  and  derogates.  I  am 
rather  surprised,  Mr.  Quentin.    If 
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Lord    SillopeB  were   to   hear  of  all  events,  while  doing  him  the 

this ?'  honour  of  being  a  guest.     It  was 

I  did  not  mind  what  ho  said,  only  a  few  ehillinga ' 

though  after  breakfast  he  took  me  But  for  Mahel,  she  never  spoke  to 

aside    '  to  remonstrate   formallj,'  me  again.    I  real);  think  she  looked 

he  said,   '  against   degrading    his  on  me  as  a  sort  of  contaminated 

estahlifihment.   It  would  bo  talked  thing,     I  left  the  same  afternoon, 

of    in    the    neighbourhood,    and  and   within    six  weeks    she  tvas 

bring  discredit  on  him.     ^B  hoped  married  to  Mr.  Featherstone. 
I  would  give  up  the  practice,  at 
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I  AM  one  of  those  lucky  in- 
dlTidnals  whom  chance  led 
to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1870. 
I  saw  her  then  in  the  acme  of  her 
glory.  Never  had  there  been  a 
warmer  or  finer  season.  Never 
had  the  yiyacity  of  the  most 
▼ivacions  of  citizens  reached  a 
greater  height.  Never  was  the 
Carnival  so  merrily  kept.  In  the 
midst  of  plenty,  surrounded  by 
pure,  untainted  air,  not  a  thought 
of  famine,  x)estilence,  or  the  enemy 
without  the  gate,  disturbed  their 
hilarity.  The  only  use  of  the 
paraded  troops  of  soldiery  was  for 
reviews  on  the  f3te  days  at  Long- 
champs,  or  for  the  execution  of 
manoeuvres  to  the  music  of  in- 
spiriting tunes  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries.  All  was  tranquil, 
and  though  the  excitement  of  the 
Plebiscite  seemed  at  one  time 
likely  to  swell  into  a  tumult,  yet 
in  reality  it  did  nothing  more 
than  add  piquancy  to  the  daily 
routine. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate 
on  the  contrast  presented  to  me  as 
I  walked  through  the  principal 
boulevards  and  Champs  Elys^es 
quite  recently,  but  merely  to  give 
a  reminiscence  of  my  former  visit, 
and  a  description  of  a  national 
orgie  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
celebrated  with  equal  magnificence 
and  abandon  for  one  or  two  years 
to  oome. 

The  Mi-Car#me— or  the  day  on 
which  Lent  divides— is,  as  I 
suppose  most  of  my  readers  al- 
ready know,  a  great  festival  in 
Pianoe,  a  sort  of '  half-way  house ' 
of  entertainment  on  that  six  weeks' 
pilgrimage  of  our  annual  life  on 
which  good  Catholics  are  supposed 

to  &8t. 

Experience     has,    no     doubt. 


proved  that  a  nation  of  so 
exuberant  a  temperament  as  the 
French  is  unable  to  exist  for  forty 
consecutive  days  without  an  in- 
terval in  which  it  may  legitimately 
quench  its  thirst  for  excitement, 
in  which  it  may  woo  its  darling 
Terpsichore  without  scruples  of 
conscience,  and  in  which  it  may 
act  up  to  its  motto  '  Vive  la  joie,' 
without  a  visit  of  confession  to  its 
priests.  The  dissipation  at  Mi- 
Car^me  is  even  greater,  and  cer- 
tainly more  relished  by  the  votaries 
of  pleasure,  than  the  Carnival  it- 
self ;  for  at  the  latter  the  people  join 
in  the  festivities  with  the  delight 
of  a  well-fed  gourmand  at  one 
of  a  series  of  recherche  dinners, 
whilst  at  the  former  they  indulge 
in  the  revels  with  the  same  keen 
appetite  with  which  a  gourmSt 
would  relish  a  feast  at  the  Trois 
Fr^res  Proven9aux  after  dining 
for  three  weeks  at  a  Bouillon  for 
fifty  centimes. 

I  had  the  good  luck,  as  I  have 
said,  to  be  in  Paris  at  this  season 
with  two  friends  who,  my  juniors 
by  three  or  four  years,  and  fresh 
from  College,  were  as  eager  to  be 
witnesses,  and  more  eager  stDl  to 
be  partakers,  of  every  prank  and 
adventure^  that  fortune  might 
happen  to  throw  in  our  way.     I 

will  call  them  M and  N , 

and  beg  to  introduce  myself  to  the 
reader  by  the  name  of  the  un- 
known X , 

We  were  first  apprised  that 
Mi-Car^me  was  no  ordinary  day 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  by 
means  of  which  a  man  in  a 
balcony — opposite  to  the  room 
where  we  were  breakfEuting — ^was 
making  morning  hideous,  and  we 

deputed  N (the  youngest  of 

our    party)  to    obtain  full  par- 
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ticulars  of  the  events  of  the  day 

at  the  '  Bureau/   This  task  N 

was  by  no  means  reluctant  to 
undertake;  for,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  at  the  bureau  was  sta- 
tioned a  young  lady,  youthful  in 
years  and  prepossessing  in  appear- 
ance, who — though  ^supposed  to 
be  engaged  upon  an  immense 
book  of  figures,  which  was  laid 
out  ostentatiously  before  her — ^was 
not  loath  to  snatch  a  few  mo- 
ments from   her  calculations  to 

talk  with  either  M or  N , 

who  in  their  turn  were  equally 
pleased  to  'air'  their  French  in 
such  pleasant  society. 

Masquerading  in  the  streets 
during  the  day,  and  the  ball  at 
the  opera  house  at  night,  were 

the  pith  of  N 's  report,   and 

after  dSjeuner — (second  dSjeuner  of 
course) — or  at  about  half-past  one, 
we  sallied  forth  from  our  hotel  to 
see — ^what  Was  to  be  seen. 

"We  passed  down  the  avenue  of 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  which  was 
already  crowded.  All  Paris  was 
out  of  doors,  and,  with  eyes 
turned  towards  the  street,  seemed 
expectant  of  some  great  sight. 
We  waited  with  the  multitude  for 
some  time,  but,  after  watching  a 
rather  i)oor  procession  of  people 
dressed  up  in  grotesque  costume, 
we  made  for  the  Boulevards, 
where,  as  N had  been  in- 
structed, was  the  grand  rendez- 
vous. At  about  every  fourth 
house  on  our  way,  men  with  faces 
purple,  and  eyes  watering  with 
their  exertion,  were  'blowing  up 
the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,'  as 

M expressed  it.    From  the 

Madeleine  to  the  Chateau  d'Eau, 
every  balcony  that  commanded  a 
view  of  the  street  was  thronged, 
the  caf^s  crammed,  and  the  foot- 
paths choked  by  the  '  many- 
headed,'  all  waiting  to  see  the  fun. 
The  fun  appeared  to  us  exceed- 
ingly small  and  totally  inadequate 
to    the   number    of   persons  as- 


sembled to  witness  it,  a  mere 
repetition  of  what  we  had  seen 
already.  Occasionally,  carriages 
containing  some  young  people  in 
tights,  and  men  in  masked  cos- 
tume, and,  now  and  then,  a  car, 
on  which  deities  were  personified 
— Bacchus  with  a  painted  face, 
and  Venus  with  some  children 
(carrying  silver  paper  bows  and 
arrows)  for  Cupids,  being  the 
favourites,  drove  slowly  past,  and 
then  a  crush  would  be  made  on 
all  sides  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
them,  and  a  murmur  of  applause 
would  run  through  the  crowd. 
But  a  small  amount  of  sight- 
seeing goes  a  long  way  in  Paris, 
as  anyone  who  has  noticed  the 
immense  concourse  which  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show  will  draw  to- 
gether, will  admit 

At  five  o'clock,  finding  that  the 
gaiety  of  the  scene  did  not  com- 
pensate for  the  annoyance  of  the 
crowd,  we  took  a  cab  and  returned 
with  the  string  of  carriages,  at 
funeral  pace,  to  our  hotel.  We 
there  found  our  friend  still  busily 
employed  in  'blowing  up  the 
trumpet  in  the  new  moon.'  He 
had  not  changed  his  position  in 
the  balcony,  and  the  tune — a  sort 
of  combination  of  a  bugle  call 
and  the  ending  bar  of  a  Gr^o- 
rian  chant— had  not  varied.  I 
have  not  much  knowledge  of  wind 
instruments,  but  if  the  exertion 
of  blowing  bears  any  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  the  effect  produced,  his 
exhaustion  by  this  time  must 
have  been  tremendous.  I  suppose 
it  does  not,  for  he  was  quite  at 
his  ease,  and  appeared  to  have 
only  just  got  his  second  wind. 

But  that  I  may  not  weary  the 
reader  with  iminteresting  details, 
let  me  at  once  proceed  to  the 
grand  business  of  the  day — the 

Bal  Masque.     M asserted  his 

right  of  turn  to  make  a  visit  of 
inquiry  to  the  bureau,  and  was 
informed  by  the  agreeable  young 
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lady  that  to-mght  the  wholo  of 
Paris  would  be  dancing  some- 
where; that  there  were  priyate 
ordinary  balls,  as  distinguished 
from  bals  masques;  private  bals 
masques,  and  public  bals  masques 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  middle  classes,  &c., 
&c. ;  whilst  the  lower  orders  would 
disport  themselves  at  such  places 
as  Tivoli — Wauxhall,  or  gardens 
which  correspond  to  our  Cre- 
mome.  She  further  told  him  that 
cards  for  a  private  ball  had  been 
left  for  us  by  our  neighbours  at 

the  table  dTidte.    M ,  however, 

replied  that  we  had  set  our  heart 
on  the  grand  public  ball  at  the 
oi)era  house.  The  young  lady 
highly  applauded  our  decision, 
said  we  should  find  it  the  greatest 
fun  in  the  world,  and  declared  she 
would  give  her  eyes  to  go  too. 

My  friends  were  nothing  loth  to 
acquiesce  in  my  suggestion  that 
we  should  consider  ourselves  for 
the  nonce  good  Catholics  who  had 
iasted  for  three  weeks,  and  se- 
conded my  vote  that  we  should 
make  up  for  our  abstinence  by 
dining  together  in  a  recherche 
manner  at  the  Palais  Boyal. 

I  am  bound  to  say  none,  of 
US  spared  the  champagne,  and 
whether  it  was  from  the  ex- 
hilirating  effects  of  the  wine,  or 
the  prospect  of  so  novel  a  treat, 
at  any  rate,  we  started  off  to  the 
opera  at  midnight  in  the  highest 
spirits.  We  paid  ten  francs  each 
for  an  entrance  (a  lady's  ticket  is 
twelve  francs,  and  she  is  not 
admitted  unless  in  domino);  a 
gentleman  may  either  go  in  even- 
ing dress,  unmasked,  or  in  cos- 
tume. 

On  entering  the  door  which 
leads,  by  means  of  some  steps,  to 
the  parterre  of  the  theatre,  a 
spectacle  was  presented  to  us 
which  is  hardly  to  be  described. 
The  pit  was  boarded  over  so  as  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  stage  (a 


stratagem,  by-the-by,  which  is 
said  to  have  first  occurred  to  a 
Carmelite  friar — ^was  he  in  the 
habit  of  attending  this  pande- 
monium in  mask,  I  wonder? 
From  what  I  saw,  T  should  hardly 
judge  it  to  be  a  suitable  place  for 
a  dignitary  of  the  church,  and 
cannot  but  regard  the  fact  of  his 
applying  his  ingenuity  to  such  a 
purpose,  as  an  indication  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  holy  man  were 
sometimes  rivetted  with  too  great 
an  intensity  on  things  mundane). 
We  stood  for  some  seconds  stunned, 
as  it  were,  by  the  sudden  change 
from  the  darkness  to  a  blaze  of 
light,  by  the  crash  of  the  music 
after  the  comparative  quiet  out- 
side, by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scene,  and  the  grotesque  appear- 
ance of  the  actors.  Below,  where 
the  dancers  were,  a  variegated 
mass,  containing  every  tint  of  the 
rainbow,  was  whirling  in  and  out 
and  round  and  round  like  the 
ever-changing  pictures  of  a  kalei- 
doscope ^without  their  symmetry. 
Comic  figures  dancing  fantastic 
jpas  sevls  by  themselves ;  nymphs 
in  short  Besses  and  tights,  bare 
as  to  their  arms,  and  just  a  trifle 
more  decolletees  than  would  per- 
haps come  up  to  our  English 
idea  of  what  is  becoming;  droll 
military  men  with  gilt  helmets 
and  exaggerated  plumes;  boat- 
men in  picturesque  jerseys;  young 
men  dressed  up  as  ancient  satyrs ; 
Neptunes  dancing  with  mermaids ; 
gods  with  goddesses ;  bottle-noses 
and  funny  masks  everywhere.  In 
one  quadrille  party  I  noticed  per- 
sonations of  Bacchjis,  a  chimney 
sweep,  a  ghost,  and  a  baboon.  It 
is  '  the  thing '  for  every  mask  on 
making  its  entrSe  to  address  a  few 
words  or  gestures  of  greeting  to 
the  company,  who,  if  his  'get-up' 
pleases  them,  return  his  salutation 
with  applause. 

fi  tWhat  struck  us  even  more  than 
the  masks  of  the  dancers  was  the 
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dancing.     No  meaningless  'walk- 
ing  throngh'  the  quadrilles  for 
them,  thank  you!     They  moyed 
with  delirious  joy  to  every  single 
quaver  of  the  music.     It  seemed 
impossible  for  them  to  keep  still. 
The  girls,  with  their  arms  above 
their  heads,  swayed  and  bent  their 
lithe  bodies  with  the  motions  of 
their  'twinkling  feet/  their  lips 
smiling  with  delight,  and  their 
«ye8  sparkling  through  their  black 
dominos  like  animated  diamonds 
upon  their  happy  partners,  who, 
with  jumps  and  original  capers, 
were  equal  to  the  occasion.     The 
thud  of  the  feet  in  concert  at  the 
occasional  clashes  of    the  band, 
And  the  little  laughs  of  pleasure 
as  the  partners  caught  each  other 
for  the  gallop  round,  gave  one 
some  idea  of  the  earnestness  of 
their  joy.    I  had  never  before  seen 
«uch  universal  good  temper  and 
high  spirits  in  so  large  an  as- 
sembly.    Our  own  spirits  caught 
the  infection,  and,  I  confess,  an 
irresistible  desire  came  over  me  to 
Join  in  the  dance  myself.     I  felt 
competent  to  kick  up  my  heels 
with* the  vivacity  of  the  best  of 
them,  and  was  only  deterred  by 
observing  that  no  one  in  evening 
•dress  was  amongst  the  dancers. 
Imagining,  therefore,  that  it  was 
•contrary  to  etiquette  for  the  un- 
masked to  do  anything  but  look 
on,  I  restrained  my  saltatory  de- 
sires, and  resolved  to  say  nothing 

about  them  to  M or  N , 

who,  I  feared,  would  not  be  with- 
held by  any  such  considerations. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  the 
«ame  eagerness  *to  be  joining  in  the 

fun    had    possessed    M and 

y  ,  without  any  suggestion  on 
my  part.  After  the  next  dance  I 
saw    them    whispering    to    each 

other,  and  then  M declared, 

aloud,  he  could  stand  this  inac- 
tivity   no    longer — ^that    he  and 

IT were    going    out  to  get 

masks — ^would  I  come,  too.    '  No,' 


I  replied,  somewhat  hypocriti- 
cally, '  I  do  not  care  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself,  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  watching  you  two  do 
so,  and  will  help  you  to  choose  a 
costume.' 

We  asked  a  doorkeeper  where 
we  could  obtain  dresses;  to  which 
question  he  replied,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  '  that  it  was  somewhat 
late  in  the  day  to  be  thinking  of 
our  costume — that  the  shops  had 
been  all  shut  some  hours ;' — as  an 
after-thought,  he  added,  'that  a 
friend  of  his,  who  dealt  in  such 
things,  would  probably  wait  upon 
us  if  we  rang  him  up  at  a  private 
door.' 

We  took  the  address,  tipped 
him,  and  .went  our  way.  The 
mask-dealer  was  in;  but,  alas! 
such  had  been  the  demand  for 
dresses  that  he  had  but  one  left — 
that  of  a  dragon  1  I  looked  at  the 
dress,  and  then  at  my  friends. 
Would  either  of  them  have  the 
courage  to  take  upon  him  such  a 
disguise  ?  I  asked  the  man  how 
he  came  to  make  such  a  thing  ? — 
whether  the  wearer  would  not  be 
calculated  to  strike  terror,  rather 
than  love,  in  the  heart  of  his 
partner? — ^whether  he  would  be 
admitted  at  all  amongst  a  bevy  of 
fair  damsels;  or,  if  he  were, 
whether  he  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  some  French  St.  George's 
coming  and  punching  his  head,  in 
a  fit  of  gallantry  ?' 

'  No,'  the  man  said,  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  to  be  anticipated.  A 
hal  masquS  was  a  sort  of  happy 
family,  where  Greeks  and  Trojans 
might  meet  without  bloodshed — 
where  sheep  might  wander  with 
impunity  amongst  wolves — where 
fair  and  tempting  damsels  did  not 
fear  the  dragon.' 

He  then  held  the  dress  up 
temptingly,  and  drew  our  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the 
scales  of  the  beast  (formed  of 
pieces  of  tinsel-paper)  glittered  in 
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the  gas-light.  He  assured  us^  on 
bis  honour,  that  the  only  reason  it 
had  not  been  sold  already  was  that 
the  tail  was  a  little  inconvenient 
for  dancing,  but  that  we  should 
find  it  a  becoming  dress,  and  un- 
commonly taking  with  the  jolies 
petites. 

My  friends,  on  hearing  this,  de- 
clared they  had  no  objection  to  it 
at  all,  and  immediately  tossed  up 
a  sou  to  decide  who  should  be  the 
happy  dragon.  The  lot  fell  to 
M ,  who  speedily  donned  it. 

'  The  dress  is  not  complete 
without  this  head-piece  of  horns^ 
and  a  mask,'  said  the  man ;  '  but 
I  do  not  recommend  the  mask — 
you  will  find  it  hot  and  trouble- 
some. I  will  paint  your  face,  in- 
stead :  it  will  be  equally  effeciiye ; 
the  colour  is  easily  removed  by  a 
little  soap  and  water.' 

This  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  was  so  efiective  as  to  terrify 
me.    Indeed,  I  was  not  sorry  that 

I  was  not  alone  with  M in 

the  cab  that  drove  us  back,  for  the 
way  was  dark,  and  the  occasional 
gleam  of  a  gas-lamp  revealed  a 
visage  and  appearance  that  I  have 
always  associated  with  that  of  the 
foul  fiend  himself.  Fortunately, 
M possesses  none  of  that  self- 
consciousness  which  would  have 
spoiled  my  pleasure  under  the 
same  circumstances.  His  entree 
into  the  arena  of  masks  was  hailed 
with  approval;  and  in  a  few 
minutes — Shaving  secured  a  pret- 
tily-dressed Swiss  milkmaid  for 
his  partner — he  was  dancing  as 
energetically  as  any  one  in  the 
room. 

N ,  though  baulked  of  his 

costume,  was  not  disposed  to  re- 
main a  mere  spectator.  He  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  the  foyer 
where,  as  he  had  been  given  to 
xmderstand,  all  the  quiet  flirting 
was  carried  on.  I  assented,  and 
we  entered  a  large  hall  whose 
appearance,  were  it  not  for  the 


smiles,  the  animated  chattering, 
and  the  occasional  peals  of  mirth, 
would  have  been  very  lugubrious. 
With  a  few  exceptions  every  one 
was  in  black.  The  gentlemen  in 
plain  evening  clothes,  the  ladies  in 
black  dresses,  hoods,  and  dominos. 
The  latter  is  a  most  effective  mask, 
and  by  no  means  a  becoming  one 
— it  would  spoil  the  most  beau- 
tiful eyes  in  the  world.  The  ladies 
in  the  '  Foyer '  are  strictly  incog- 
nito, and  known  only  to  their 
friends  by  a  small  shred  of 
coloured  ribbon  or  silk  in  their 
dress.  They  are  mostly  ladies  who 
have  come,  escorted  by  gentlemen, 
to  see  the  fun,  or  to  mingle  in  it 
themselves.  .The  spirit  of  intrigue 
pervades  the  whole  of  thia 
chamber,  and  laughter  -  loving 
Aphrodite  reigns  supreme.  Badi- 
nage of  all  sorts  jxasses  continually 
between  men  and  masks,  and  ma- 
sonic signs  of  an  amatory  nature 
are  shot  from  eye  to  eye. 

I  was  intent  on  Tnitln'Tig  these 
observations,  when,  turning  round 

to  speak  to  N ,  I  found  he  was 

no  longer  by  my  side.  I  walked 
back  a  few  steps,  and  discovered 
him  sitting  on  tkfauteutl,  talking, 
as  glibly  as  his  laroken  French 
permitted  him,  with  a  lady,  who, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule,  was 
dressed  entirely  in  white;  her 
dress  was  of  white  satin,  her  shoes, 
her  silk  hood,  and  her  mask.  '  La 
veritable  Bame  Blanche!'*  as  a 
young  Frenchman  at  my  side  re- 
marked. A  sweetly  smiling  lip,  a 
dimpled  chin,  flashing  teeth,  and 
a  graceful  figure  were  sufficient  to 
show  that  she  was  a  very  lovely 
woman,  and  I  was  able  to  gather 
from  the  murmurs  around  me  that 
my  friend  was  considered  a  happy 

man.    I  do  not  know  hov  N 

introduced  himself;  perhaps  the 

*  *  La  Dame  Blanche '  is  the  name  of  a 
popular  operetta  that  was  being  per- 
formed at  that  tiire  at  the  Opera 
Comiqne. 
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acquaintance  originated  by  the 
masonic  signs  spoken  of  above ;  at 
any  rate  he  was  now  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  her.  The  lady  had 
only  jnst  come^  and  soon  a  little 
bevy  was  collected  round  them. 
'Have  yon  seen  "La  Dame 
Blanche?"  No!  Let  us  come, 
then,  and  see  her/  was  what  I 
heard  on  all  sides. 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely  on 
the  fauteuil  M  to  myself.  Perhaps, 
in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  was  sorry 
that  I  had  not  a  dragon's  costume, 

like  M 's,  or  a '  white  lady '  to 

talk  to,   like  N .     I  do  not 

think  it  was  jealousy,  but  I  now 
began  to  consider  that  all  this 
was  not  right.  My  friends  were 
three  years*  younger  than  I,  fresh 
from  the  cloisters  of  Oxford,  and 
inexperienced  in  matters  of  the 
world.  Was  it  not  my  duty  to 
expostulate  with  them  on  the 
troubles  into  which  these  intrigues 
might    lead    them?     Below,    in 

the  parterre  was  M ,  '  kicking 

up  behind  and  before,'  like  the 
'old    Joe'    of  nigger  celebrity; 

above,  in  the  foyer  was   N , 

making  love  to  a  mysterious  white 
lady! 

I  looked  towards  the  seat  where 
the  latter  were  sitting.  Why,  great 
heavens !  Three  French  gentlemen 
approach  and  address  her.  Per- 
haps her  husband  and  two  bro- 
thers! .  .  .  She  hides  her  face 
with  her  fan.  .  .  .  She  is  blush- 
ing at  detection.  .  .  .  How  will  it 

end  ?  .  .  .  What  will  poor  N^ 

do  ?  .  .  .  With  the  utmost  sang- 
froid he  is  putting  the  three  men 
aside,  and  whispering  in  his  part- 
ner's car.  What  madness!  He 
has  been  taking  more  champagne, 
unknown  to  me !  .  .  .  The  thing 
will  end  in  a  duel!  ...  No! — 
the  Frenchmen    laugh.  .  .  .  One 

of  them  kneels  to  her.  .  .  .  N 

kneels,  too.  .  .  .  Why,  they  are 
making  a  public  declaration  of 
love  to  her,  one  against  the  other ! 


.  .  .  I  can  hear  N- 


-'s  x>assionate 


appeal,  half  in  English  half  in 
French.  .  .  .  The  Parisian  is  de- 
feated! ...  'La  Dame  Blanche' 

gives  N her  hand.  ...  He 

kisses  it !  .  .  .  The  people  round 
applaud.  ...  He  leads  her  off 
in  triumph  to  supper ! 

'  Thank  heaven  we  are  quite 
unknown  here !'  I  .ejaculated  fer- 
vently, as  I  wiped  my  forehead 
and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the 
narrow  escape  I  imagined  I  had 
liad,  of  becoming  a  second  in  a 
disagreeable  affair. 

'  Bon  soir.  Monsieur  X 1* 

exclaimed  a  voice  at  my  side. 

I  started,  as  though  I  had  been 
shot.  A  lady  in  black,  and  very 
closely  masked,  was  sitting  by  me, 
and  seemed  preparing  for  a  tete^" 
tete, 

'  Bon  soir,  madame !'  I  replied ; 
and  then  a  conversation  took  place 
in  French,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  pretty  accurate  translation : 

'You  are  envying  your  lucky 
friend  with  the '  Dame  Blanche,' — 
is  not  this  ?'  she  asked. 

'  No,'  I  replied.  '  But  how  did 
you  know  he  was  my  friend  ?  Have 
you  seen  him  with  me  ?  or  have  I 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  you 
before  anywhere  ?' 

'  I  have  seen  him  with  you, 
but  I  knew  before.  You  must 
know  I  am  a  sorciere,  and  know 
everything !' 

'  In  verity  ?  Then  can  you 
tell  fortunes  ?' 

'Certainly.    Shall  I  teU  yours?' 

'  I  should  like  to  have  faith 
in  you  first.  Can  you  tell  things 
that  are — that  have  happened  al- 
ready, for  instance  ?' 

'  In  some  cases.^ 

'Then  tell  me  a  little  about 
myself.' 

'Give  me  your  hand.'  She 
took  it  in  hers,  which  were  small 
and  as  white  as  milk.  (I  began 
to  feel  less  lonely  than  when  I 
was  watching  N .) 
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*  You  are  twenty-foxir  years  old, 
par  eocemple.  Your  birthday  was 
the  day  before  yesterday.' 

'True/  I  said,  in  amazement; 
'  quite  true/ 

'  You  are  not  engaged/ 

'No.^ 

'  You  live  at  Seaborough/ 

'Yes/ 

'  Your  sister  lives  there.  You 
are  extremely  fond  of  your  sister.* 

'  Yes/  I  replied,  in  still  greater 
amazement.  I  happen  to  be  far 
fonder  of  my  sister  than  is  usual. 
We  are  twins,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  it.  I  am  not,  I  need 
hardly  say,  a  believer  in  necro- 
mancy; and  the  mention  of  this 
particular  circumstance  by  one 
whom  I  had  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, seen  before,  puzzled  me 
extremely. 

'How: long  have  I  been  in 
Paris  ?'  I  asked. 

'  A  fortnight/ 

'  Where  am  I  staying  ?' 

'At  the  Hotel  de  C ,  near 

the  Arc  de  Triomphe.' 

'Tell  me  the  number  of  my 
room,  and  I  will  believe  in 
yotL  .  .  . 

'That  finds  itself  more  diffi- 
cult/ she  said,  smiling.  'Let 
me  look  into  your  eyes.' 

She  looked  into  my  eyes.  I 
felt  uncommonly  like  Uncle  Toby 
when  the  widow  Wadman  did 
the  same  thing  to  him.  Sh^  still 
held  my  hand  in  hers. 

'Thirty-eight I'  she  cried,  after 
a  pause. 

'You  are  indeed  a  sorceress/ 
I  replied.    '  Now  for  my  fortune. 

'  I  can  only  give  you  the 
general  drcumstances.  The  par- 
ticulars keep  themselves  secret. 
Yon  are  rich,  and  will  be  richer. 
You  will  marry  one  who  has  not 
much  money,  but  it  will  be  a 
very  happy  marriage.' 

'Thank  you/  I  replied;  'that 
IB  quite  enough.  Do  not  spoil  it 
by  any  prophecy  of  evil/ 


'There  is  my  friend,  who  is 
coming  to  take  me  to  supper/ 
she  said.  'You  will  come  too; 
is  not  this  ?' 

I  accepted  the  invitation  with 
pleasure.  The  friend  was  a  merry, 
jovial  fellow;  and  I  have  never 
enjoyed  a  supper  more. 

'  It  is  only  fair  you  should 
take  off  your  mask  at  supper,'  I 
said  to  the  mysterious  lady.  '  All 
the  world  does  that.  Besides,  it 
is  evident  thart  you  know  me;  and 
I  am  most  curious,  I  confess,  to 
know  who  you  are.' 

'  I  would  not  take  it  oflf  on  any 
account,'  she  answered. 

'  Nor  tell  me  who  you  are  ?' 

'  Nor  tell  you  who  I  am.' 

'  Then  I  must  rest  content/  I 
replied;  and  her  chaperone  be- 
gan to  talk  about  the  'Dame 
Blanche,'  whom  it  seemed  no  one 
could  identify. 

It  was  about  four  o'cloak  when 
we  returned  to  the  ball-room. 

'Let  us  see  how  your  friend 
monsieur  the  dragon,  carries  him- 
self,' said  the  lady. 

'Why,  you  know  everything!' 
I  cried. 

Others  besides  ourselves  had 
taken  supper.  We  found  the 
hilarity  amongst  the  dancers  ex- 
treme. The  '  Cancan '  was  raging 
furiously.  Those  who  had  pretty 
faces  had  discarded  their  dominos 
altogether.  Weary  nymphs  re- 
clined on  the  benches  and  against 
the  wall. 

But  where  was  M ?  It  was 

some  time  before  I  could  find 
him ;  and  when  I  did,  alas ! 

'  How  wert  thoa  fallen,  Lncifer,  son  of 
the  morning  I' 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  found 
his  tail  so  great  a  burden  that,  at 
the  suggestion  (as  I  afterwards 
heard)  of  the  company,  he  had 
cut  it  short,  and  now  presented 
a  similar  appearance  to  that  of  a 
dog  or  cat  who  has  been  caught 
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in  a  trap.  In  the  second  place,  his 
scales  of  tinsel-paper  had  almost  all 
come  off,  and  he  now  looked  as  un- 
healthy and  demoralized  a  dragon 
as  one  would  wish  to  see.  In 
the  third  place,  the  perspiration 
on  his  face  had  smeared  the 
paint  into  a  confused  red  and 
yellow  tint  very  ghastly  to  look 
upon. 

We  were  bemoaning  the  draggled 
condition  of  this  once  dibonnaire 
monster  when  we  were  saluted  by 

N ,  who  asked  us  in  a  piteous 

tone  if  we  had  seen  '  La  Dame 
Blanche.'  It  seems  she  had  left 
him  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  From 
the  dazed  look  of  my  friend's 
face  I  rather  think  he  suspected 
something  supernatural  with  re- 
gard to  the  mysterious !  lady  and 
her  more  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. 

My  companion  and  her  friend 
now  bade  -me  good-night,  and  as 
the  ball  closed  at  five,  we  sum- 
moned M— -,  who  was  nearly 
dead  with  fatigue,  and  returned 
to  our  hotel. 


I  did  not  get  np  the  next 
morning  (or,  rather,  the  same 
morning)  till  twelve  o'clock.  I 
called  on  my  way  to  breakfast  at 
the  bureau  to  ask  if  there  were 
any  letters  for  me.  The  young 
lady  was  not  at  her  post,  but  as 
I  knew  that  she  kept  the  letters 
concealed  beneath  her  book  of 
figures,  I  ventured  to  lift  the  pon- 
derous volume.  I  found  there — 
not  a  letter — but  a  domino !  .  .  . 
the  domino  of  the  petite  sorciire 
who  had  told  my  fortune  a  few 
hours  ago  I  I  knew  it  at  once  by 
a  tear  on  one  side. 

As  I  was  standing  with  the 
mask  in  my  hand,  its  owner  en- 
tered. She  looked  first  at  the 
domino,  and  then  at  me,  and 
started — and  then  blushed. 


I  felt  a  guilty  thing.  '  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  me  very  in- 
quisitive,' I  faltered.  'I  found 
this  quite  by  accident.  I  was- 
looking  for  a  letter  .  .  . ' 

'How  careless  of  me  to  leave 
it  about,'  she  replied,  stamping 
her  foot.  'However,  you  have 
found  me  out.' 

'  Yes.  How  stupid  of  me  not 
to  have  guessed  before.' 

'  Not  stupid  at  all.  You  have 
never  come  here  to  talk  to  ma 
Your  friends  would  have  known 
my  voice  directly.'  She  said  this 
rather  reproachfully,  I  thought. 

'  But  Monsieur  N was  with 

us  at  the  last  ?' 

'  I  did  not  speak  after  he  came, 
and  left  almost  directly  afterwards.' 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  keep  it  a 
secret  ?' 

'  Ah !  nHmporte*  she  said, 
smiling,  and  with  a  coquettish 
shrug  of  the  shoulders;  'I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  My  brother  knew 
I  wished  to  go,  and  came  in  the 
evening  and'  brought  me  a  domino, 
and  took  me  under  his  protection. 
It  was  capital  fun,  was  it  not  ?' 

'  I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  But 
how  came  you  to  know  so  much 
about  me  ? — that  it  was  my  birth- 
day the  day  before  yesterday,  for 
instance?' 

'  Because  you  gave  your  friends 
champagne  at  dinner,  and  they 
wished  you  "  Many  happy  returns 
of  the  day." ' 

'  What  made  you  think  I  was 
very  fond  of  my  sister  ?' 

'  Because  your  letter  yester- 
day to  her  required  double  postage. 
You  must  be  very  fond  of  your 
sister  to  write  such  a  long  letter 
to  her  in  Paris,  where  there  is  so 
much  to  do.' 

'You  are  very  clever  indeed!' 
I  replied.  'But  I  fear  the  for- 
tune you  were  kind  enough  to  fore- 
tell for  me  will  not  come  true.  I 
am  not  rich,  as  you  said. 

'  The  wish  was  father  to  the 
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thought,  monsieiii,'  ahe  replied, 
pmfring  me  a  cnrtiey . 

She  made  it  so  prettily  that 
I  took  her  hand.  '  May  I  tell 
jon  your  fortnna  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Meid  bien  I  Mais  non  1'  she 
cried,  drawing  her  hand  away. 
'We  are  do  longer  at  the  bal 
masqn^.  Aliens!  Do  yon  not 
see  Uiat  Mi-CarSme  is  orer  and  it 
is  Lent  again  ?' 

Mademoiselle  was  right; — we 
had  bad  ooi  fan,  and  it  was  time 
to  pot  by  the  toys.  Here,  too,  is 
the  postman  with  a  letter  telling 
me  I  must  be  back  to  my  work 
in  England  eatlier  than  I  aipected. 


Well  I  we  hare  hod  a  pldUant 
trip,  and  our  work  will  be  all  the 

better  for  it.     M ,  who  is  to 

be  a  snigeon,  will  walk  his  hos- 
pital with  more  energetic  strides 
for  having  danced  as  a  dit^on: 

N ,  who  is  going  to  the  bar, 

will  read  his  Blackstone  ^rith  a 
clearer  head  for  his  escapade 
with  'Ia  Dame  Blanche  r'  Made- 
moiselle is  already  adding  np 
her  rows  of  fignroB  with  renewed 
Tigonr  after  her  frolic;  and  I 
hope  my  work  will  not  prove 
worse  for  a  harmless  flirtation 
with  an  unknown  domino. 

Union  Jack. 


SELF-EVIDENT. 
.  .  But  JOD  mut  Bdmli  Uinl  ■  ttllov  In  an  oidlDiir  : 
cLotbci,  Hvtja  Itokt  like  a  smtlcnuD.' 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  YOUTH. 


-p LYING,  flying,  flying, 
^       Flash  of  waving  white, 
Youth  dips  o'er  the  horizon 

In  his  purple  light. 
Cry  and  cry  out  on  him — 

But  we  ne'er  shall  see 
Youth  again  beside  us, 

Whercsoe'er  we  be. 

He  is  gone,  and  with  him 

All  his  spangled  throng ; 
Hopes  and  high  illusions. 

Sunshine,  star,  and  song ; — 
Waking  dreams  of  glory ; 

Moonlight  reverie; 
All  our  fancy  fashion'd ; 

All  that  could  not  be. 

Favours  of  the  Muses, 

Blossoms  of  the  spring, 
Freshness  of  the  morning, 

All  have  taken  wing : 
Gone  our  Spanish  castles, 

Lakes,  and  magic  isles ; 
And,  for  maiden  kisses, 

We  can  scarce  win  smiles. 

Forth,  then,  O  my  comrades ! 

Forth,  and  seek  him  now : 
Pilgrims  old  and  batter'd. 

We  must  take  the  vow. 
Life  and  love  without  him 

Vapid  are  and  vain : — 
Round  the  world  we'll  chase  him, 

Round,  and  back  again. 

Flying,  flying,  flying, 

Flash  of  waving  white. 
Youth  dips  o'er  the  horizon. 

Far  beyond  our  sight ! 
•We  can  scarce  conjecture 

What  or  where  he  is ; — 
If  through  Heaven  roving. 

Or  the  Antipodes. 

Grey,  and  blind,  and  batter'd. 

Yet  we  ne'er  abate 
Hope  we  may  regain  htm 

Ere  it  be  too  late. 
And  when  Age  o'ertaking 

Lays  us  on  the  shelf, 
We,  perhaps,  dudl  And  him — 

Old  and  gray  himself 

F.  J.  Palgrave, 
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CHAPTEE  I. 


I  SAT  at  breakfast  one  antnmn 
morning,  lazily  sipping  my 
coffee  and  tiTing  to  solve  a  pro- 
blem that  completely  eclipsed  the 
pons    asinorum.      Certainly     that 
hated-of  -  schoolboys-and-frequent- 
floggings  -  and  -  tasks  -  producing  - 
proi)osition  never  caused  me  half 
the  perplexity  the  one  I  was  now 
cogitating  did.  The  morning  paper 
lay  uncut  across    my  knee,  the. 
rolls  had  gone  cold ;  the  sunshine 
came  in  through  the  open  win- 
dow, bringing  with  it  the   scent 
of  the  late  roses;  and  across  the 
road  and  adjacent  meadows  came 
the    shouts    of    the    harvestmen 
gathering    in  the    last    loads  of 
wheat  from  the  distant  corn-fields. 
Tet  I  was  blind  to  the  fair  pros- 
pect  that  was  visible  from  the 
window  of  my  pretty  suburban 
lodging,  and  opened  out  in  the 
clear,  fresh  air  of  the  morning, 
and  stretched  for  miles  on  miles ; 
green  meadows,  yellow  stubbles, 
red  farmhouses,  and  woods  already 
touched  with  the  marvellous  co- 
lours laid  on  so  lavishly  and  yet 
harmoniously  by  the  master  hand 
of  autumn;  bounded  by  the  dis- 
tant line  of  hills  over  which  hung 
the  rounded  outline  of  the  Wre- 
kin,  only  distinguishable  from  a 
cloud  by  its  inmiovability.    Many 
and  oft  were   the   hours  I  had 
spent  in  watching  and  drinking 
in  all  the  beauty  of  earth  and  tree 
and  sky;  and  why  not  on  this 
particular  morning.     The  imme- 
diate cause  lay  in  two  letters  that 
lay  on  the    table.     One  had    a 
narrow    pink    envelope    of    that 
elongated  form  so  much  affected 
by  the  fair  sex.     The  other  was 
an  unmistakable  business  letter. 


addressed  in  a  clerkly  hand  to 
William   Herbert,  Esq.,  Faradise 
Place,  Metaltown. 
Place  aux  Barnes. 

'  Mt  deabsst  Willie, 

•  •  •  'And  I  reanydbn^t 
see  that  we  need  be  in  any  hurry 
to  be  married.  We  have  only  been 
engaged  a  year.  You  are  onlj 
twenty-two,  and  I  am  but  nine- 
teen;  so  we  are  fuite  young 
enough  to  wait  some  time  longer 
yet.  Although  grandma  tr  a  little 
queer,  yet  I  can  bear  with  her 
easily  when  I  think  of  the  great 
happiness  that  is  in  store  for  uff 
some  time.  Certainly,  dear,  we 
might  manage  it,  as  you  are  so 
impatient,  if,  when  your  uncle's 
will  is  opened,  you  have  the  30?. 
annuity  you  expect;  but  if  you 
don't  get  it,  your  salary  of  1207. 
is  rather  small  to  manage  with. 
I  think,  darling,  we  had  better 
wait  a  bit.  Am  I  not  a  terribly 
worldly  wise  little  thing ?•  &c.,  dfcc 

This  letter  was  signed  ''Mnry.^ 
Of  course  I  had  read  her  letter 
first,  and  had  inwardly  resolved 
upon  overcoming  her  fears  and 
getting  married  offhand.  But  the 
second  letter  put  a  damper  on  my 
hopes.  It  was  from  my  unde's 
solicitor,  and  ran  thus: 

'  Beab  Sib, 

'  The  six  months  your  de- 
ceased relative  directed  his  will  to 
be  kept  sealed  were  up  yesterdaj;, 
and  the  will  was  read  by  me  beh 
fore  several  of  his  relatives.  I 
am  desired  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents,  and 
enclose  you  copy  of  wilL  You  will 
see  that^  contrary  to  our  exptt^tar 
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tions,  the  will,  which  your  uncle 
himself  made,  and  kept  sealed 
even  from  me,  does  not  leave  you 
a  penny.  I  am  astonished  at 
this  unaccountable  conduct,  and 
am  grieved  at  your  disapi>oint- 
ment. 

'  I  am,  sir,  yours,  faithfully, 
'  J.  H.  Pboctob.' 

My  bright  hopes  were  banished, 
and  it  was  with  a  sorrowful  heart 
that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  as  patiently  as  possible. 
Suddenly  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  half  an  hour  late  for 
the  office,  I  hastened  townwards, 
inwardly  praying  that  my  prin- 
cipal, a  large  contractor,  had  not 
arrived.  As  soon  as  I  entered, 
however,  the  chief  clerk  said  to 
me, '  Mr.  Herbert,  you  are  wanted 
in  Mr.  Heywood's  room.'  I  hur- 
ried in,  feeling  defiantly  careless 
of  the  expected  reprimand. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Herbert. 
You  are  late.* 

'  I  have  had  unwelcome  news, 
sir,  and  forgot  how  the  time  was 
passing.'  And  I  told  him  as 
much  as  I  thought  proper.  After 
some  discursive  talk,  he  said, 

'  I  have  been  well  pleased  with 
your  business  tact  and  energy, 
Mr.  Herbert,  and  have  sent  for 
you  now  to  undertake  a  rather 
ticklish  matter.  Oblige  me  by 
listening  while  I  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts.' 

'You  know  we  have  discon- 
tinued working  the  Lleydem 
brickfields;  and  it  appears  that  our 
late  manager  has  allowed  the  roy- 
alty to  Earl to  fall  into  ar- 

rear  for  two  years.  Last  week 
a  distraint  was  made  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  the  engine  that  used 
to  run  on  our  branch  line,  and 
was  lying  in  the  shed,  has  been 
seized  and  sold  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  its  value.  The  purchaser 
has  run  it  a  little  up  the  line 


off  our  land,  and  taken  up  the 
rails  behind  it  to  prevent  its  being 
taken  back.  Now,  I  consider  that 
such  a  distress  is  illegal,  and  am 
determined  to  seek  the  remedy 
known  in  the  law  as  "  recaption." 
I  do  not  care  for  the  bother  of  a 
replevin  action.  Now,  I  want  you 
to  go  to  Lleydem  and  see  how  the 
land  lies,  and  then  take  as  many 
men  as  you  want  from  the  My- 
nedd  lead-mines,  together  with 
horses,  and  pull  the  engine  on  to 
the  main  line  after  the  night-mail 
has  passed,  and  take  her  with  all 
haste  to  Nantygolyn  Station  in 
time  to  meet  the  up  luggage-train 
at  2.30  in  the  morning.  Yon 
will  then  attach  the  engine  to 
the  train  and  bring  her  here. 
Here  is  the  necessary  permit  to 
authorize  you  to  stop  the  train, 
and  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  the 
mine.  If,  as  is  quite  possible, 
you  meet  with  resistance,  refrain 
from  using  any  more  force  than 
is  necessary.  I  wish  to  avoid  any 
fighting.  If  you  conduct  this 
matter  successfully  it  is  quite 
probable  I  may  raise  your  salary, 
for  I  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  your  conduct  in  the  office. 
Are  you  sure  that  you  perfectly 
comprehend  my  instructions  ?' 

I  withdrew  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  and  cogitate 
about  my  anticipated  good  for- 
tune, and  the  strange  service  I  was 
engaged  upon.  It  had  all  the 
charm  of  adventure,  for  I  was  not 
so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  such 
a  proceeding  could  be  taken  en- 
tirely without  resistance.  I  de- 
termined to  say  nothing  about 
it  to  Mary,  lest  she  should  be 
alarmed.  I  wrote  her  a  short 
note,  saying  that  I  should  be 
away  on  important  business  for 
the  next  two  or  three  days,  and 
urging  her  to  keep  a  good  heart, 
as  I  might  have  some  good  news 
to  tell  her  when  we  next  met 
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CHAPTER  n. 

I  alighted  at  Nantygolyn  Sta- 
tion^ and  engaged  a  room  at  the 
sole  inn  the  village  boasts  of.    It 
was  still  early  in  the  eyening,  and 
I  started  after  dinner  to  walk  as 
far  as  Lleydem,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles,  to  reconnoitre.     The 
road  ran  along  the  hill-side  nearly 
all  the  way.    A  shower  had  laid 
the  dost,  and  the  wet  foliage  of 
the  trees  that  clung  to  the  rock 
on  my  right  hand,  and  overhung 
the  path,  gleamed  brightly  in  the 
dying  light.     Far  down  on   my 
left  ran  the  brawling  river,  just 
coloured  with  the  rain,  and  from 
all  about  arose  the  soft  steam  from 
the  moistened  earth,  speaking  elo- 
quently in    its  grave-like  odour 
of  the  sad  end  of  the  year  that 
was  coming  so  quickly.     Autumn 
is  pleasant  enough  amid  the  gar- 
dens of  Kent,  but  very  sad  is  it 
among  the  hills.     The  trees  are 
stunted,  and  the  leaves  soon  flut- 
ter slowly  downward  from  their 
baring  branches;  and  those  who 
have    only    heard    the    musical 
sighing  of  the  wind  through  the 
trees  of  a  lowland  landscape  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  weird- 
like feeling  that  steals    over  us 
as  we  listen  to  the  soughing  of  the 
gale    among    the    swaying    and 
creaking  boughs  of  the  mountain 
pines  and  birches,  and  its  fiercer 
shriek  as  it   sweeps  up  the   ra- 
vines and  over  the  desolate  moor. 
The  wind  was  rising,  laden  with 
occasional    showers,  as  I  reached 
the  brickfield.    The  state  of  affairs 
was  worse  than   £  had  imagined. 
The  engine  had  been  left  on  an 
exposed    part    of   the    line,  and 
where  there  was  a  sharp  curve, 
causing  the    outside    rail  to  be 
much  higher  than  the  other.    In- 
clining at  such  a  sharp  angle,  it 
had  been  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  a  recent  gale,  which,  catching 
it  at  80  great  a  disadvantage,  had 


tilted  it  completely  over,  and  it 
now  lay  on  its  side  on  the  em- 
bankment, with  the  hindermost 
wheels,  however,  resting  on,  or 
only  partly  off,  the  rails.  It  was 
a  small  and  very  light  engine,  and 
had  been  originally  intended  for 
the  Crimea. 

It  was  a  wild  and  lonely  place 
where  the  brickyard  was  situated. 
It  was  just  where  the  moorland 
commenced,  and  where  there  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  eye  as 
it  roamed  over  the  purple  flat, 
strangely  lit  up  in  places  by  crim- 
soning gleams  and  patches  of 
golden  brown  as  the  light  of  the 
stormy  sunset  was  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  a  i>ool,  or  shone  on 
a  lighter  ground  of  dead  rushes 
and  ling.  Beyond  all  was  a  long 
grey  line,  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken for  anything  but  what  it 
was — the  bonny,  open  sea.  If  you 
listened  intently  you  could  even 
catch,  borne  on  the  wind,  the 
faint  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  flat 
sandy  shore. 

Nothing  could  be  done  that 
night,  and  on  the  morrow  I 
mounted  a  sorry  animal  which 
mine  host  called  a  saddle-horse, 
and  rode  off  to  the  mines  to  be- 
speak the  services  of  a  dozen  men 
and  three  horses— ^all  they  had 
to  spare — for  eight  o'clock  that 
night,  and  then  back  to  the  sta- 
tion to  put  all  right  with  the  sta- 
tion-master. To  disarm  suspicion 
I  took  a  rod  and  made  my  way 
down  to  the  now  swollen  stream. 
Few  fish  were  there  in  it,  for  the 
deadly  water  from  the  mines  had 
played  sad  havoc  with  the  finny 
tribe.  More  time  was  passed  in 
reverie  than  in  fishing,  and  tender 
memories  of  the  past  mingled 
strangely  with  dreams  of  the  future. 
How  happy  Mary  and  I  could  be  in 
a  little  cottage  omee  1  had  had 
my  eye  upon,  and  which  I  knew 
was  to  be  had  at  a  low  rent.  How 
pleasant  to  hurry  home  from  busi- 
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nesB,  and  find  a  bright  fiEMe  to 
"WBloome  me  ^th  a  kiss  and  a 
boQony  smile  instead  of  my  lonely 
l}aclielar  rooms.  Ah,  mel  wonld 
it  ever  oome  to  pass,  I  wondered, 
finiely  it  nmst  some  day;  and  yet, 
Bomehow,  I  conld  fio^  look  hope- 
fally  forward.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  lowering  weather  and  the 
dnll,  spiritless  air  that  eyeiybody 
wore  that  depressed  me;  and  it 
was  absnrd:  yet  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  going  to  be  hanged,  or  meet 
with  some  serions  accident  in 
this  midnight  abduction  I  was 
engaged  in.  Yainly  trying  to 
shake  off  the  feeling,  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  inn. 

At  eight  o'clock  it  was  already 
quite  dark.  When  I  reached  the 
bank  oyer  the  line  I  saw  that  the 
men,  by  the  light  of  lanterns,  had 
rigged  up  a  temporary  crane, 
and  were  tagging  away  at  the 
Topes,  trying  to  raise  the  fallen 
engine,  and  prizing  away  with 
lexers  and  screw-jacks,  working 
qnietly  and  well.  Most  of  them 
were  brawny  Englishmen,  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Heywood ;  the  rest 
were  Welshmen,  smaller  made, 
bat  wiry  and  strong.  Steadily 
iihe  work  went  on  nnder  my  direc- 
tions,  and  all  the  while  a  soft,  un- 
pleasant drizzle  gradually  soaked 
ns  through  and  through.  The 
wind  was  fitful,  and  many  and 
mysterious  were  the  sounds  that 
it  Inrought  out  of  the  glens.  It 
moaned  dismally  through  the 
pine  woods,  showing  that  the 
spirit  of  the  storm  was  abroad, 
and  ere  long  would  be  upon  us 
in  all  its  sayageness.  Suddenly 
a  form  flitted  by,  then  another 
and  another,  and  three  strange 
men  passed  by  the  engine  and 
Tanished  in  the  gloom.  Other 
eyes  were  as  quick  as  mine,  and 
saw  thenL  'We  instinctively  knew 
that  they  were  the  vanguard  of 
the  Bnemy,  a^d  that  soon  we 
might  expect  opposition.    As  we 


afterwards  learnt,  one  of  the  men 
at  the  mine  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  the  secret  from  his  Delilah. 

'  Look  sharp,  lads,  and  get  her 
on  the  line  before  they  come,'  I 
cried,  and  lent  a  hand  to  the 
ropes  myself.  At  last,  with  a 
thud,  she  was  righted^  and  then 
the  screw-jacks  were  again  ap- 
plied to  lift  her  properly  on  the 
rails.  This  was  done  without 
interruption.  The  horses  were 
harnessed  to,  and  she  began  to 
move  merrily  enough,  though  a 
rattling  noise  inside  made  it  evi- 
dent that  some  of  her  machinery 
was  broken.  I  was  beginning  to 
hope  we  might  soon  gain  the 
main  line,  about  half  a  mile  away, 
when  over  the  bank  there  came 
some  twenty  or  thirty  men  and 
lads.  The  wheels  were  scotched 
before  we  could  prevent  it.  They 
harnessed  a  couple  of  horses  and 
half  a  dozen  donkeys  to  the  other 
end  of  the  engine.  Two  tar-bar- 
rels they  had  brought  with  them 
were  set  alight,  and  blazed  furi- 
ously, affording  plenty  of  light. 
I  warned  my  men  not  to  have 
recourse  to  violence,  and  in  this 
I  was  seconded  by  the  leader  of 
the  opposite  side,  who  was,  in 
fact,  the  purchaser  of  the  engine. 

'  It  shall  be  a  fair  fight,'  he 
said.  '  Let  us  see  which  can  pull 
the  hardest  now,  and  you  take  your 
chance  in  the  law  afterwards.' 

By  mutual  consent  we  un- 
scotched  the  wheels,  and  the  tour- 
nament began.  '  First  one  party 
gained  a  few  yards,  then  the 
other.  The  animals  lugged  their 
very  hardest,  aided  by  the  men. 
The  Englishmen  were  the  strongest, 
although  the  fewest  in  number,  but 
the  incline  was  in  favour  of  the 
Welshmen,  and  at  first  it  seemed 
as  if  they  would  triumph  and 
drag  the  engine  back  to  where 
the  rails  were  broken  up.  No 
blows  passed  between  us,  and  the 
good  humour  shown  by  every  one 
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snrpriBed  me  very  mnoli.  I  felt 
that  I  was  loeing  patience,  and 
must  have  some  hand  in  it,  bo 
took  up  a  leyer,  and,  inserting  it 
1)ehind  a  wheel,  strove  to  urge  it 
onward.  My  friend  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  enemy  did 
the  same,  but  in  an  opposite 
direction.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Things  mnst  rapidly  end  in  a  free 
fight.  Nobody's  patience  could 
stand  it  much  longer.  The  sons 
of  Cambria  in  particular  were 
becoming  excited,  and  one  or  two 
stones  had  already  struck  the 
engine,  thrown  by  some  outsider 
in  the  darkness.  The  mail  had 
passed  some  time  ago,  and  the  lug- 
gage-train was  nearly  due.  If  the 
struggle  continued  much  longer  the 
neighbourhood  would  be  aroused, 
and  we  should  stand  no  chance. 
At  all  risks  the  engine  must  be 
carried  away  before  daylight.  As 
soon  as  one  side  gained  an  advan- 
tage the  wheels  were  scotched 
by  the  other,  and  a  dead-lock 
seemed  inevitable.  A  bright  idea 
struck  me,  and,  abandoning  my 
lever,  I  went  up  to  the  overseer 
of  the  mine,  who  was  working  as 
hard  as  any  of  them,  and  asked 
him  who  was  the  best  runner 
among  the  men. 

'  There  will  be  none  as  good  as 
you,  sir;  and  they  be  all  tired 
with  this  puUey-hauley  work.' 

'  Well,  then,  Tm  oflf  to  Nanty- 
golyn  Station ;  and  I'll  come  back 
with  the  engine  of  the  luggage- 
train.  Do  you  see  ?  Look  to  the 
I)oint8  at  the  junction.' 

'Capital,  sir!'  exclaimed  he, 
as  I  turned  and  dashed  over  the 
bank  and  into  the  narrow  road. 
I  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the  glare 
of  the  fire  when  I  was  roughly 
collared  by  somebody.  As  he 
was  evidently  not  a  friend,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  explanation, 
even  if  I  wished  to  give  any,  I 
placed  my  hand  over  his  shoulder 
and  my  arm  under  his  chin,  and 


with  a  sudden  wrench,  taught  me 
by  a  Welsh  collier,  forced  his 
head  back,  and  left  him  half  in- 
sensible on  the  ground. 

That  was  a  run! — along  a 
rutty,  stony  road,  and  thp  night, 
or  rather  morning,  pitch  dark.  It 
was  tolerably  good  running  that 
covered  the  two  miles  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  I  was  thoroughly 
puffed  as  I  got  into  the  station. 
The  train  had  been  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  and,  although  it  was 
exceeding  my  power,  I  took  the 
responsibility  on  myself  of  detach- 
ing the  engine  and  going  forward 
along  the  line.  The  junction  was 
soon  reached,  a  lantern  held  up 
showed  us  that  all  was  clear,  and 
we  steamed  slowly  up  to  the  engine. 
Both  parties  had  ^wn  off  their 
forces,  and  were  sitting  and  stand- 
ing in  groups  a  little  apart,  while 
rude  chaff  was  freely  interchanged. 
The  firelight  cast  long  and  waver- 
ing shadows  around,  and  made 
the  outer  darkness  look  blacker  and 
more  impenetrable  than  ever.  The 
rain  still  came  steadily  down  and 
hissed  on  the  blazing  fires,  while 
the  wet  ground  was  trodden  ancle 
deep  in  mud. 

Such  a  yell  arose,  after  the  first 
astonished  silence,  from  our  oppo- 
nents, answered  back  by  a  ring- 
ing cheer  from  my  men.  The 
cattle  were  quickly  unloosened 
and  ridden  off  out  of  the  way 
by  three  men.  The  ropes  were 
quickly  transferred  to  the  big 
engine;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  meUe  the  two  locomotives 
moved  slowly  off,  dragging  their 
horses  and  donkeys  backwards. 
Seeing  the  uselessness  of  employ- 
ing brute  force  against  steam, 
they  cut  their  ropes,  and  wo 
moved  triumphantly  off,  followed 
by  a  volley  of  oaths  and  stones. 
One  of  the  latter  struck  me  on 
the  cheek,  laying  it  open  and 
knocking  me  back  on  the  coals 
in  the  tender.     It  was  as  much 
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as  I  could  do  to  restrain  my  men  case  yon  do^  I  may  say  that  my 

from  jumping  off  and  charging  salary    was    raised    considerably, 

them.  Mary  decided  to  take  the   risks 

Well,  that  is  how  I  fought  for  of  a  married  life  on  a  still  small 

and  won  the  locomotive.     I  do  income ;  and,  so  far,  we  have  had 

not   know,  good  reader,  if   you  no  reason  to  repent  taking  such 

will  want  to  know  any  more.    In  an  important  step. 


A    SONG    OF    LIFE. 

T  LEFT  my  love  in  the  homeland  dear, 
-■■     And  oh  !  my  heart  was  dreary ! 
I  wandered  alone  by  rivers  clear, 
And  the  sedgy  banks  of  the  sluggish  mere, 
Aweary  and  aweary  I 

1  heard  the  wayside  minstrel  sing, 

And  oh  !  my  heart  was  dreary  ! 
I  heard  the  convent  vespers  ring, 
But  peace  they  ne'er  to  my  soul  could  bring. 

Aweary  and  aweary ! 

I  paced  mirth's  halls,  ablaze  with  light. 

But  oh  !  my  heart  was  dreary  ! 
I  turned  me  from  the  soulless  sight. 
And  wept  out  in  the  starry  night. 

Aweary  and  aweary ! 

I  thought  of  my  love  at  break  of  day, 

And  oh  !  my  heart  was  dreary ! 
For  ah  !  he  was  miles  and  miles  away, 
And  his  sweet  farewell  on  my  sad  heart  lay. 

Aweary  and  aweary ! 

«  4>  4>  *  *  • 

A  dove  was  away  from  its  homeland  long 

And  oh  !  its  heart  was  dreary  ! 
But  now  it  is  safe  from  the  world's  wild  throng 
Safe  by  a  bosom  that's  true  and  strong ; 
And  never  again  will  its  low,  sweet  song. 

Be  weary  and  aweary  ! 
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m. 


THB  YESPAS. 


DO  you  know  the  Vespas? 
They  are  warm  -  hearted 
people  and  wonderfully  loyal 
friends.  Indeed  I  neYer  knew 
any  people  with  such  an  immense 
idea  of  the  duties  of  friendship 
as  they  haYe.  They  take  up  eYery 
one's  cause  as  their  own,  and  are 
as  eager  for  their  friend's  honour 
as  if  they  were  personally  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  his  ermine 
without  stain.  Between  ourselYes 
I  think  they  are  just  a  little  too 
ready  to  see  slights  where  none 
were  meant,  and  to  make  mis- 
chief, quite  imintentionally,  in 
consequence.  They  are  always 
telling  you  that  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  take  up  this,  and  to 
resent  that;  and  that  you  ought 
to  show  people  you  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  that  you  under- 
stand your  own  Yalue,  and  know 
what  is  due  to  you.  And  the  odd 
part  of  it  is,  they  quarrel  with 
you  themselYes  if  you  will  not 
quarrel  with  others. 

Now  there  was  that  matter  of 
Tom  Truepenny.  I  do  not  think 
he  meant  to  affiront  me,  and  I 
neYer  shall  think  so;  but  the 
Yespas  said  he  did,  and  that  I 
ought  to  take  it  up.  Why  should 
I  ?  If  he  liked  to  marry  secretly, 
and  not  tell  me  for  three  months 
after,  why  should  I  resent  his 
reticence?  He  had  his  reasons; 
I  was  sure  of  that ;  and  so  I  said ; 
but  the  Yespas  insisted  on  it  that 
I  should  cut  him  dead.  Poor 
dear  Tom,  that  I  loYed  like  my 
own  brother!  And  when  I  said 
'  no,'  and  stood  for  his  eldest  as 
I  had  always  promised  to  do,  my 
high-spirited  friends  cut  rne  for  a 


twelYcmonth,  and  told  eYery  one 
I  was  such  a  sneak  they  really 
could  not  countenance  me  any 
longer. 

If  they  are  not  backward  in 
pushing  thei^  friends  into  hot 
water,  the  Yespas  are  always  boil- 
ing kettles  on  their  own  account. 
They  make  life  a  perpetual  kind 
of  triangular  duel,  with  a  change 
of  combatants  as  occasion  de- 
mands ;  but  always  the  duel.  You 
neYer  know  who  is  who  with 
them,  for  the  bosom  friends  of 
yesterday  will  probably  be  their 
deadly  enemies  to-day,  and  unless 
you  are  duly  posted  you  are  apt 
to  make  awkward  mistakes.  And 
they  quarrel  for  such  absurd  trifles 
too.  If  a  party  is  giYen  and  they 
are  not  iuYited,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  coolness,  then  a  flounce, 
next  a  snap,  and  last  a  quarrel. 
If,  a  myoptic  friend,  or  a  pre- 
occupied one,  passes  them  without 
seeing  them,  the  whole  battery  of 
kettles  is  on  the  fire  together, 
and  the  supply  of  hot  water  is  un- 
limited. Lord !  the  turmoil  there 
was  last  season  because  the  Turner 
Yanes  gaYe  a  grand  dinner  and 
did  not  iuYite  the  Yespas  or  my- 
self I  They  said  it  was  a  slight, 
an  insult,  a  cut  direct,  and  that 
we  must  take  it  up  at  once.  They 
did  not  mind  so  much  for  them- 
selYes, they  said,  as  for  me ;  and 
in  fact  they  would  take  it  up 
chiefly  on  my  account,  and  show 
the  Turner  Yanes  they  would  not 
haYe  a  dear  friend,  as  I  was, 
slighted  and  insulted.  Now  I 
did  not  want  to  take  it  up.  I 
hate  taking  things  up;  so  much 
better  let  them  alone  I    I  do  not 
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expect  to  be  asked  every  time  my 
friends  give  dimier  parties.  Even 
the  Turner  Vanes,  rich  as  they 
are,  have  bnt  a  limited  amount  of 
dining-table ;  and  some  one  must 
be  left  out,  so  why  not  I  as  well 
as  another  ?  When  I  said  all  this 
to  the  Vespas,  I  thought  they 
would  have  annihilated  me  on 
the  spot;  and  to  this  day  I  can 
see  Mrs.  Yespa's  bright  black  eyes 
flash  as  she  tossed  her  head  over 
her  left  shoulder,^  and  said  to  her 
husband  the  Major;  'I  think, 
John,  we  have  no  further  business 
here.'  And  they  hadn't,  for  many 
a  day  after. 

The  Vespas  are  a  large  family, 
and  scarcely  a  month  passes  with- 
out some  deadly  disagreement 
among  themselves ;  in  which  they 
expect  their  friends  to  take  part. 
If  they  do,  they  have  cause  to 
remember  the  old  proverb  about 
the  bark  and  the  tree ;  for  when 
the  family  quarrel  comes  to  an 
end,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  sooner  or 
later,  both  sides  fall  on  any  unwary 
interloper  who  may  have  been 
'  about,  and  whether  he  has 
trimmed  between  both,  or  made 
himself  a  partisan  of  one,  hiis 
certain  doom  is  sacrifice.  He  is 
the  victim  offered  up  to  the  genius 
of  renewed  concord,  and  the  whole 
family  can  never  too  loudly  repro- 
bate his  interference.  It  is  a 
difficult  position  for  friends;  for 
what  can  you  do  when,  on  some 
sudden  unloosing  of  those  waters 
of  strife  of  which  the  Vespas  can 
always  command  such  overwhelm- 
ing cascades,  the  Colonel  says, 
loftily :  '  If  you  continue  on  good 
terms  with  my  cousin  the  Major, 
I  shall  consider  it  a  direct  insult 
to  myself;  and  you  know  how  I 
have  always  stood  by  you;'  and, 
ten  minutes  after,  the  Major,  and 
the  Major's  wife,  simply  pro- 
pound their  ultimatum:  'Our- 
selves or  the  CJolonel;  you  cannot 
keep  both.' 


What  are  you  to  do  ?  You  like 
both  sides  as  much  as  you  can  like 
a  Vespa ;  that  is,  with  an  effort 
to  remember  their  good  qualities ; 
you  have  been  on  occasionally 
pleasant  terms  with  both,  if  with 
many  frequent  skirmishes  inter- 
vening; why  then  should  you  be 
dragged  by  the  hair  of  your  head 
into  a  dispute  which  will  be 
snifoothed  over  before  a  month  is 
out  ?  You  know  quite  well  that 
the  thing  has  no  vitality,  and  as 
Uttle  reason;  and  that  the  only 
one  to  suffer  in  the  end  will  be 
yourself.  But  there  you  are,  in  a 
cleft  stick ;  and  your  only  way  of 
escape  is  on  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  horns  presented  to  you.  And 
they  are  so  eager  to  reckon  their 
partisans  that  even  a  sympathetic 
look,  or  an  attitude  of  interested 
attention  while  they  are  detailing 
their  wrongs,  is  taken  up  and 
counted  for  gain ;  so  if  you  have 
symjjathetic  looks  for  both,  and 
an  attitude  of  interested  attention 
impartially  assumed,  you  will  be 
set  down  as  a  hypocrite  and 
timeserver,  deceitful  and  double 
dealing,  and  you  will  have  both 
your  friends  on  you  at  once, 
claiming  you  in  concert.  'Did 
you  not  say  that  I  had  been 
badly  treated?'  cries  one.  'Did 
you  not  agree  with  me  as  to  the 
horrible  injustice  of  that  x)erson  ?' 
shouts  another.  'You  know  you 
took  my  part  when  you  called  on 
me,'  says  Mrs.  Vespa  with  the 
flashing  black  eyes.  'What!  do 
you  deny  that  you  confessed  your 
sympathies  went  with  me  ?'  scorn- 
fully asks  another  Mrs.  Yespa, 
with  a  look  that  withers  you  as 
you  stand.  The  saints  protect 
you!  you  are  in  for  it  without 
reprieve  when  the  Vespas  quarrel 
among  themselves,  and  either  ap- 
peal to  you  for  sympathy  during 
the  process,  or  fling  you  over  when 
they  have  made  up  1 

Very  painful  is  a  family  dimier 
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at  the  Yespas,  when  they  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  put  on  the 
cnrb.  Mr.  Tespa  snnbs  Mrs. 
Yespa,  and  she  snaps  him;  and 
they  all  jangle  together  with  the 
most  profound  indifference  to  your 
presence.  Or,  if  they  remember 
you,  it  is  only  to  appeal  to  you 
and  insist  on  your  giving  your 
verdict,  and  saying  plainly  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong.  And 
they  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
anything  but  a  plumper.  You 
may  try  and  temporize,  and  weakly 
endeavour  to  please  both  sides, 
feeling  indeed  that  it  is  an  im- 
pertinence on  your  part  to  assume 
the  office  of  judge  between  them ; 
but  the  Yespas  don't  understand 
shilly  shfilly  they  tell  you,  and 
half  measures  do  not  go  down 
with  them. 

'  Who  is  right  ?' 

You  might  as  well  take  the 
plunge  gallantly,  and  at  first  as 
well  as  at  last ;  and  my  advice  is 
— go  in  for  the  wife.  Always  in 
all  conjugal  quarrels  stick  to  the 
wife.  In  the  end  she  is  sure  to 
have  her  own  way ;  and  while  she 
can  retain  you  on  her  visiting  list 
if  yon  offend  the  husband,  he  can- 
not keep  you  if  you  offend  her, 
and  she  makes  up  her  mind  to 
pitch  you  out  of  the  house.  Be- 
sides, it  really  makes  very  little 
difference  whose  side  you  take,  as 
a  question  of  justice.  They  are 
both  so  sure  to  be  wrong  there 
is  not  the  thickaess  of  a  hair  to 
choose  between  them;  and  they 
are  both  so  sure  to  quarrel  again, 
that  you  will  gain  at  least  a  certain 
feeling  of  stability  if  you  elect  under 
which  flag  you  will  be  made  un- 
eomfortabie  and  suffer  vicariously 
for  offences  in  which  you  have  had 
no  part.  It  is  as  well  to  under- 
stand that  friendship  with  the 
Yespas  means  discomfort  and  dis- 
sension, now  with  others  and  now 
with  themselves;  and  that  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  make 


a  wasp's  nest  into  an  arm-chair 
as  keep  peaceful  days  and  a  cheer- 
ful unconcern  of  trifles,  when  your 
warm-hearted  but  irritable  friends 
take  things  up,  either  for  you  or 
for  themselves. 


lY. 


THE  BBOTBSBS  170WKBI(XHT. 

Buffe  Downright  and  his  brother 
Plaine  are  about  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  my  acquaintance. 
They  are  both  '  men  in  their  own 
right,'  they  say,  and  owe  no  al- 
legiance to  conventionalities  of  any 
kind.  Each  despises  in  his  own 
way  certain  fundamental  ^ces  of 
modem  life,  and  both  make  it 
their  boast  that  they  do  so.  Euffe 
breaks  his  lance  against  the  hum- 
bug of  manners,  Plaine  couches 
his  against  the  humbug  of  opi- 
nions; and  there  are  no  lengths 
to  which  they  will  not  go  in  their 
favourite  attempts  to  bring  society 
into  the  ways  of  simplicity  and 
truth.  Buffe  will  go  to  the  finest 
evening  party  in  a  frock  coat  and 
muddy  boots;  I  have  met  him 
thus  scores  of  times,  and  I  con- 
fess, with  all  my  respect  for  his 
talents,  I  have  been  a  little  ashamed 
of  him.  He  asks  his  friends  ta 
dinner,  and  he  gives  them,  liter- 
Ally* '  a  joint  and  a  pudding.' 

'  You  see  I  make  no  fuss  with 
you,'  he  says  complacently.  '  Sim- 
plicity, plenty,  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come—  that  is  my  motto;  and 
those  who  do  not  like  my  hospi- 
tality can  stay  away.' 

We  want  some  one,  he  argues, 
to  set  a  good  example  and  dis- 
countenance the  excessive  luxury 
of  the  day.  So  we  do ;  but  for  all 
that  we  do  not  go  out  to  dine  off 
boiled  mutton,  or  steak  and  fried 
onions ;  and  when  we  give  a  full- 
dress  party  we  do  not  want  one  of 
our  guests  to  appear  in  muddy 
boots  and  a  frock  coat,  by  way  of 
protest  against  our  own.  patent 
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leathers  and,  diamond  stnds. 
Neither  do  we  want  to  hear  one 
of  our  friends  boast  of  doing 
things  out  of  the  line  of  the  rest 
of  our  guests ;  as  Buffe  is  so  fond 
of  doing.  For  instance,  at  my 
house  the  other  night  I  heard 
him — in  his  muddy  boots — boast 
to  my  Lady  Fineairs  how  he  al- 
ways travels  third  class,  and  what 
an  amusing  place  the  knife-board 
is. 

Very  true  to  fact,  and  honest 
enough  in  Buffe,  I  dare  say ;  but 
when  I  saw  the  look  which  Lady 
Fineairs  gave,  first  to  Buffe  and 
then  to  myself,  I  could  not  help 
wishing  he  had  kept  his  experi- 
ences to  himself.  There  was  no 
earthly  necessity,  so  &r  as  I  could 
see,  to  take  that  most  conven- 
tional  of  all  women  into  his  con- 
fidence on  a  first  introduction.  I 
really  do  not  think  it  amused 
her ;  while,  naturally,  she  classed 
me  with  my  friend  and  measured 
us  together;  and  I  am  bound  to 
belieye  that  the  result  was  not 
satisfactory.  For  I  met  her  in 
the  Park  yesterday  when  she  evi- 
dently would  not  see  me,  and  I 
distinctly  heard  her  say  to  her 
companion:  'A  perfectly  impos- 
sible set,  my  dear ;  no  better  than 
so  many  gorillas !' 

It  was  mortifying,  to  say  the 
least  of  it ;  but  when  I  hinted  to 
Buffe  the  price  I  had  had  to  pay 
for  his  'simplicity,'  he  laughed 
till  his  sides  ached,  so  he  said, 
and  told  the  thing  as  a  good  joke 
everywhere. 

'  To  think  of  my  having  fright- 
ened my  Lady  Fineairs  by  the 
knife-board !'  he  said,  and  laughed 
again.  'Lord!  what  fools  folks 
are!' 

Granted ;  but  one  looks  at  the 
folly  of  mankind  a  little  more 
leniently,  perhaps,  when  one  has 
to  pay  the  piper  for  teaching  them 
wisdom,  or  rather  for  proving  their 
foolishness  to  be  foolish.     Buffe 


doesn't  think  of  thai  He  has  no 
piper  to  pay,  having  long  ago 
divested  himself  of  that  conven- 
tional appendage;  but  he  has  no 
bashfulness  about  his  friends' 
money-boxes,  and  the  black  mail 
his  iconoclasm  levies  on  them ! 

Plaine  does  the  same  kind  of 
thing  in  another  line.  Plaine  is 
irrepressible  on  the  score  of  intel- 
lectual truth.  He  is  afraid  of  no 
conclusions  to  which  his  premises 
may  logically  lead  him  he  says; 
and  no  man's  prejudices  sway 
or  daunt  him :  which  is  dignified 
and  courageous  for  his  own  part, 
but  embarrassing  for  his  friends. 

Plaine  is  emphatically  a  free 
thinker,  and  believes  in  nothing 
that  he  cannot  prove.  You  have 
no  objection  to  his  scepticism,  so 
far  as  your  own  sense  of  rightful 
toleration  goes;  but  you  would 
rather  he  did  not  parade  it  at  all 
times  and  seasons  as  he  does.  He 
has  more  than  once  done  me  an 
ill  turn  by  his  intellectual  eman- 
cipation, and  honesty  of  speech 
to  correspond.  I  am  certain  he 
was  the  cause  of  that  odd  mis- 
understanding which  crept  in  be- 
tween young  Chasuble,  the  Bishop's 
eldest  son,  and  my  poor  girl.  Cha- 
suble and  Maria  were  engaged ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  I  was  glad 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  one  of 
my  daughters  so  comfortably 
settled.  It  was  a  good  match  in 
every  point  of  view ;  and  the  child 
liked  him,  independently  of  his 
prospective  shovel  hat.  Plaine 
met  me  in  Kensington  Gardens 
walking  with  my  two  turtle 
doves ;  and  greeted  me  and  Maria 
in  his  old  way  of  cordial  famili- 
arity. He  is  very  cordial  in  his 
manners;  has  a  habit  of  saying 
'dear'  very  frequently;  and  his 
voice  is  loud.  He  turned  back 
with  us,  and  showed  his  footing 
in  my  family  by  the  free  and  easy 
way  in  which  he  spoke  to  me  and 
the    unconventional    affectionate- 
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ness  of  his  tone  to  Maria.     My 
future  son-in-law,  who  was  prond 
and  fastidious,  and  singularly  re- 
served, not  to  say  cold,  in  manner, 
looked  on.   Plaine  turned  the  con- 
Tersation  on  to  religion.    He  al- 
ways does  when  a  clergyman  is 
present;   as  his  protest.     Before 
we  had  gone  a  hnndred  yards  he 
had  launched  his  whole  cargo  of 
negations.   A  personal  ProTidence, 
an  immortal  soul,  revealed  religion, 
moral    responsihility,  a  spiritual 
state,  a  sacerdotal  class — he  had 
demolished    them    all;    but    he 
warmed  into  almost  eloquence  on 
the  theory  of  Force ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  protoplasm  and  to  the 
'  Descent  of  Man,'  after  Darwin,  he 
was  so  nrgent  in  the  cause  that 
the  passers-by  stared,  while  some 
stood  still  to  Ifsten,  as  to  a  street 
preacher.     My  future  soh-in-law 
heard  liini  to  the  end  in  profound 
silence,  not  deigning 'the  smallest 
reply.     When  he  had  finished,  he 
coldly    and    politely    wished    ns 
good  day;    and  soon  after  there 
sprang  up  something,  I  cannot  tell 
what — a  strange  intangible  cold- 
ness— a  qneer   misunderstanding 
— that,  do  what  I  would,  I  could 
never  put  straight;    and  in  the 
end  the  engagement  was  broken 
off,  and  poor  Maria  had  to    be 
sent  to  Madeira :  whence  she  never 
returned. 

I  found  out  afterwards  that 
both  the  Bishop  and  his  son 
spoke  of  me  as  a  confirmed  in- 
fidel, and  lamented  publicly  the 
lost  souls  of  my  family. 

Another  time  I  heard  Plaine 
advocating  communism  to  my 
conservative  banker — ^when  I  had 
overdrawn  my  account.  The  next 
day  I  received  a  formal  note  from 
the  bank  calling  my  attention  to 
that  fact ;  with  the  nsual  result. 
But  my  Aunt  Honoria's  business 
was  worse  than  this. 

I  had  expectations  from  my 
Aunt  Honoria;  and  in  fact   she 


had  more  than  once  told  me 
distinctly  that  she  intended  to 
leave  me  all  she  had.  She  was 
staying  with  me  one  winter ;  was 
to  have  stayed  all  the  winter; 
would  have  probably  gone  on  stay- 
ing to  the  end  of  her  life.  And 
she  -paid  well.  Plaine  Downright 
called  one  day.  He  had  just  been 
reading  somebody's  book  on  Mor- 
monism,  and  he  was  full  of  it. 
He  would  talk  of  it ;  and  all  my 
endeavours  to  stop  him  were  use- 
less. And  he  advocated  polygamy 
sturdily.  My  aunt  Honoria  sat 
on  the  sofa  knitting.  She  was 
an  unmarried  lady  of  about  fifty- 
five  or  so,  who  used  to  boast,  with 
grim  emphasis,  that  no  man  had 
ever  presimied  to  make  love  to 
Aer.  And  I  fully  believe  her. 
She  said  very  h'ttle.  She  only 
sat  and  knitted;  every  now  and 
then  looking  over  her  spectacles 
at  Plaine,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
painted  savage  performing  a  war- 
dance.  Plaine  read  her  face,  and 
became  more  outrageous  in  con- 
sequence. From  polygamy  he  got 
on  to  'terminable  marriages' — 
marriages  contracted  without  cere- 
mony or  obligations,  to  continue 
just  so  long  as,  and  no  longer  than, 
the  wish  of  the  parties  interested ; 
and  when  he  said  this.  Aunt  Ho- 
noria rose  very  deliberately,  shook 
out  her  skirts,  and  left  the  room. 

She  spent  that  evening  in  pack- 
ing, and  the  next  day  she  left  the 
house;  writing  to  me  immedi- 
ately on  her  arrival  at  my  cousin's, 
declining  all  further  communica- 
tion with  a  nephew  who  could 
admit  into  his  house  such  a  person 
as  Mr.  Plaine  Downright  '  If 
these  were  my  friends,'  she  said, 
'  neither  I  nor  they  were  fit  for 
her  to  know.' 

Soon  after  this  she  died;  and 
her  will,  dated  the  week  after  she 
had  listened  to  Plaine's  views  on 
the  great  marriage  question,  and 
had    established   herself    at    my 
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cotism's,  cut  mo  off  with  a  legacy 
of  five  poimda  to  bnf  a  Itbnt'B 
Bible — with  a  prayer  Uiatl  mi^t 
thereby  haTs  grace  to  percdve  and 
acknowledge  the  deadly  6rror  of  my 
ways. 

Of  cooTM  I  respect  Plaine'e  ns- 
CompromiBisg  boneety ;  but  I  re- 
gret his  habit  of  thnurting  his 
opinione  on  every  one's  notice  as 
he  does.  He  might  just  as  well 
keep  tfaem  to  himself  nnlesa  be  is 
really  asked  to  gire  them ;  bnt  to 
go  aboat,  as  ha  does,  throwing 
stones  at  eTcry  one's  idols,  and 
hnrting  all  men's  consciences  b&- 
canse  it  pleaees  him  ia  gratily  his 
own,  ie,  I  think,  a  very  nndesir- 
able,  and  indeed  a  Tery  selfish 
thing  to  do.  Look  at  the  harm 
he  bae  done  me— me  whom  be 
calls  hie  friend ;  and  as  I  have 
proved  myself  on  more  than  one 
occasion  when  be  wonld  have 
come  to  grief  of  no  light  kind 
but  for  my  help!  Yet  he  has 
all  bat  mined  me ;  I  know  withont 
intending  to  hurt  me ;  but  jnst 


for  the  grfttificstion  of  that  dread- 
fol  '  ioDDodaem '  of  his.  BuSe  is 
bad.  eoot^h,  bat  Bnfib  is  more 
laughed  at  thsn  condemned ; 
thongh  to  be  sore  he  lost  me 
Lady  Fineurs'  Mendahip ;  still 
that  was  nothing  oompafed.  to- 
Flaine,  and  what  ha  has  cost  me. 
It  seems  to  me  that  '  iconoclasts,' 
however  valaable  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  should  make  so  mn<di 
concession  topnblic  opinion  as  not 
to  volunteer  an  cihibitian  of  their 
'sling  and  stone'  in  ordinary  draw- 
ing-rooms. If  they  want  to  tes- 
tify, let  them  choose  a  fitting  field 
where  they  can  hnrt  no  one  bnt 
their  declared  and  willing  adrer- 
saries.  But  it  is  lather  hard  on 
their  friends  to  be  dragged  into 
the  fray,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not ;  and  to  be  labelled  as  belong- 
ing to  a  creed,  simply  becaase  their 
humanity  ie  greater  than  their 
party  spirit,  and  their  hearts  are 
wide  enongh  to  admit  the  good 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
thought. 
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By  thb  Authob  op  *  The  Harvest  op  a  Quiet  Eye,'  &c. 

/'^AME  your  merry  laughter  falling, 

^^     Musically  on  mine  ear, 

As  from  birds  in  Spring  days  calling 

To  their  loves,  the  carols  clear ; 
Came  your  sweet  low  laughter  pealing 

Through  the  sad  grove  of  my  mind. 
As  between  sere  beech-leaves  stealing 

Blows  the  gentle  evening  wind. 


Came  the  richness  of  your  laughter 

As  a  song  that,  brought  again, 
In  the  mournful  days  hereafter. 

Bids  the  dry  heart  melt  in  rain  ; 
Came  its  tones,  such  music  making 

As  when,  ranked  in  merry  band. 
Curl  the  crisp  waves  lightly  breaking 

On  the  dull  and  sullen  sand. 

Came  its  liquid  murmur  clearly 

As  a  fountain's  music  sweet. 
That,  in  the  parched  desert,  dearly 

Doth  the  tir'd  traveller  greet ; 
Came  its  cadence  lightly  speeding 

O'er  my  heart's  waste,  silent  ground. 
As  Eve's  silver  laugh  from  Eden 

To  the  bare,  blank  world  around ! 
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LEAVES  BY  A  LISTENER. 


SOME   FOBTHCOMIKG  PICTURES. 


WHISPERS  and  echoes  having 
now  resolved  themselves 
into  definite  reports,  I,  as  a  lis- 
tener, proceed  to  record  such  facts 
about  forthcoming  pictures  for 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy as  have  reached  my  acute 
and  sensitive  ears.  Of  course  I 
do  not  criticize;  and  if  here  and 
there  an  approach  to  an  opinion 
be  set  down,  it  must  always  be  un- 
derstood that  I  am  not  responsible 
for  it  I  never  form  opinions ;  I 
only  listen  to  those  expressed  by 
others.  I  sometimes  venture  to 
assume;  this  is  the  most  I  do; 
and  so,  to  begin  with,  I  venture 
to  assume  that  there  are  few 
painters  who  have  dealt  more  suc- 
cessfully with  the  period  of  the 
great  French  revolution  than  Mi*. 
E.  M.  Ward,  B.A. ;  and  it  will  be 
a  source  of  congratulation  to  his 
admirers  to  know  that  this  year 
he  will  be  found  once  again  revel- 
ling in  that  dramatic  and  terrible 
time. 

He  shows  us  the  interior  of  the 
great  lumbering  half  diligence-like 
coach,  on  its  way  back  from  Ya- 
lennes,  after  the  ineffectual  attempt 
of  the  royal  family  to  escape  from 
France  through  that  town.  There, 
of  course,  conspicuous  amongst  the 
occupants  of  the  huge  vehicle,  is 
the  king,  disguised  as  a  valet, 
dejected  and  broken  down,  his  hat 
dragged  over  his  eyes;  there  is 
the  queen,  who  has  slung  her  hat 
to  the  roof  above,  haughty,  cool, 
and  defiant,  with  the  Dauphin 
asleep  in  her  lap;  there  is  the 
Danphiness,  clinging  to  her  mo- 
ther, terrified,  and  shielding  her- 
self from  the  gaze  of  the  crowd 
with    the    window -blind;     anil 
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Madame  Elizabeth,  courageous, 
but  deeply  moved.  Through  the 
farther  window,  in  the  bright, 
hot,  dusty  weather,  is  the  mad- 
dened crowd,  armed  with  scythes, 
staves,  and  pitchforks,  some  of 
them  clambering  into  the  trees, 
the  better  to  see  the  unhappy 
captives,  and  the  rest  menacing 
and  gesticulating  ominously,  as  is 
significantly  shown  by  the  one 
uplifted  hand,  grasping  a  knife, 
and  all  but  thrust  into  the  car- 
riage. The  canvas  is  not  very 
large,  but  the  faces  coming  neces- 
sarily close  together,  are  yet  of 
good  size;  and  the  work,  highly 
finished  in  every  detail,  displays 
great  mastery  of  expression  and 
feeling,  and  is  full  of  intensely 
dramatic  power.  Mr.  Ward's  se- 
cond picture  is  from  the  comedy 
of  'The  Bivals,'  and  presents  us 
with  the  quarrel  between  Captain 
Absolute  and  Lydia  Languish — 
where  she,  having  thrown  upon 
the  ground  her  lover's  portrait, 
peeps  cautiously  at  him  as  he  ex- 
amines hers.  She  has  flung  her- 
self into  a  chair  in  a  pet;  and 
he,  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, his  back  towards  the  spec- 
tator, and  only  his  profile  seen, 
is  deliberating  on  the  fate  he  shall 
award  to  Lydia's  miniature,  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand.  The  sub- 
ject and  costumes  6f  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  former  picture,  offer 
Mr.  Ward  all  those  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  his  skill,  of 
which  we  have  known  him  to 
make  such  admirable  use  in  for- 
mer days. 

To  pass  from  husband  to  wife 
is  but  a  natural  transition,  and 
therefore  here  let  me  tell  of  Mrs. 
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E.  M.  Ward's  forthcoming  work, 
which  is  a  domestic  episode  in 
the  life  of  Grcorge  III.,  where,  as 
a  middle-aged  man  at  Windsor, 
one  evening,  he  is  playing  with 
his  favourite  little  daughter  the 
Princess  Amelia.  Queen  Char- 
lotte, in  the  act  of  taking  snuff, 
sits  in  conversation  with  that 
clever,  celebrated,  and  witty  old 
friend  and  intimate  of  the  Court, 
Mrs.  Delany,  who,  occupied  with 
her  distaff,  listens  to  her  mis- 
tress's gracious  words,  and  watches 
and  makes  mental  note  of  the 
familiar  doings  in  the  royal  house- 
hold. There  is  a  group  of  ladies 
in  waiting  in  the  background, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  musicians 
in  attendance  discoursing  sweet 
sounds.  Full  of  character  we 
may  be  sure  the  faces  are,  and 
if  the  indefatigable  consulting  of 
all  the  best  knotni  authorities  can 
ensure  good  likenesses  and  essen- 
tial characteristics,  certain  is  it 
that  we  shall  see  a  faithful  por- 
trayal of  the  persons  represented, 
as  they  lived,  and  had  their 
being. 

Mr.  Frederick  Goodall,  E.A., 
one  of  the  notable  absentees  from 
the  Ejiibition  of  '71,  will  this 
year  be  represented  by  a  sort  of 
companion  picture  to  his  'Palm 
Bearer,'  of  a  few  years  since ;  and 
the  work  is  very  like  this  latter 
in  general  tone  and  feeling.  It 
portrays  a  life-sized  figure  of  an 
Eastern  woman,  with  a  child  on 
her  shoulder,  the  sort  of  picture 
which  this  artist  has  given  us 
often  before.  The  noble  head  of 
the  aged  but  hale  Sir  John  M'Neill, 
of  Persian-ambassadorial  and  Cri- 
mean-Commission notoriety,  will 
afford  Mr.  Goodall  an  opportunity 
of  apx)earing  before  us  as  a  por- 
trait-painter, a  character  which, 
publicly,  he  rarely  assumes.  On 
this  occasion  of  a  certainty,  it 
will  be  curious  to  listen  to  the 
remarks  which  his  work  will  pro- 


voke, for  it  will  have  to  stand 
the  test  of  comparison  with  the 
treatment  of  the  same  head  by 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Watts,  B.A.  I 
can  already  hear  the  disciples  of 
the  latter  (those  who  insist  on  his 
being  the  greatest  portrait-painter 
we  English  have  ever  possessed) 
denouncing  Mr.  Goodall's  effort 
as  weak,  wishy-washy,  and  namby- 
pamby;  whilst  his  admirers,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  declare  Mr. 
Watts*  rendering  of  our  Teheran 
ex-representative  as  coarse,  dirty, 
unfinished,  and  abominable.  There 
will  be  no  end,  I  can  foresee,  to 
the  controversy  which  this  acci- 
dental clashing  of  subjects  will 
bring  about ;  and  a  propos  of  Mr. 
Watts,  I  may  add  that  he  has 
been  engaged  upon,  and  will 
therefore  probably  exhibit,  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Calderon,  B.A.,  of 
which  report  speaks  very  highly. 
Those  who  remember  the  heads 
of  Mr.  Millais,  E.A.,  and  Mr. 
Leighton,  R.A.,  last  season — and 
who,  remembering,  admire — will 
welcome  gladly  this  farther  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Watts'  gallery  of  nota- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Calderon  himself,  too,  fol- 
lowing the  healthful  habit  now 
overtaking  our  artists  of  depict- 
ing the  features  of  their  brethren 
of  the  brush,  will  contribute 
an  admirably  individualized  por- 
trait of  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  A.B.A., 
in  addition  to  many  other  works, 
the  largest  and  chief  amongst 
which  is  a  pic-nic  on  the  river. 
A  delicious  sunny  landscape, 
formed  by  the  celebrated  Magpie 
Eyot,  backs  up  and  enfolds  the 
scene.  In  the  foreground  a  boat 
and  punt  are  moored;  a  pretty 
girl,  eating  strawberries,  receives 
the  attentions  and  flirtations  of 
young  swells  in  flannels!  Be- 
yond, on  the  grass,  is  spread  the 
tablecloth  with  the  remains  of  the 
feast — the  lobsters,  the  salads,  the 
cold  beef,  &c.    By  this  are  seated 
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"two  pretty,  dainty,  demure  little 
^irls  of  some  seTenteen  years,  un- 
mistakably twins,  shyly  sipping 
their  tea,  and  in  them  is  centred 
the  point  of  the  picture.  The 
•contrast  of  their  looks  and  be- 
haviour with  the  group  in  the 
foreground,  the  indignant  glances 
of  their  Tn5iTnTnfL  (who  is  close 
beside  them)  at  the  'young  per- 
An'  who  engrosses  the  attention 
of  all  the  bachelors,  are  most 
admirably  rendered,  making  the 
story  at  once  complete  and  sig- 
nificant Then  we  have,  as  acces- 
sories, a  pompous  old  clergyman 
holding  forth,  with  appropriate 
Action  of  eye-glass,  to  a  young 
lady  looking  reyerently  up  at 
him,  a  pair  of  lovers  in  the 
distance,  and  a  comical  episode 
of  a  young  fellow  rushing  to  the 
assistance  of  a  girl  who  has 
started  back,  terrified,  by  the  un- 
expected capture  of  a  very  small 
fish.  Mr.  Calderon  sends  besides 
a  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady — 
^  poetic  female  figure  with  a 
.guitar,  title  unknown — and  most 
likely  several  more  proofs  of  his 
Tersatile  facility. 

Yeisatility,  also,  will  best  de- 
scribe one  of  the  many  powers 
Mr.  H.  S.  Marks  is  about  to  display 
in  his  forthcoming  picture;  for 
whereas  last  season,  in  the  '  Book- 
worm,' we  had  but  a  single  human 
figure  with  a  mass  of  wondrous 
«till  life,  we  shall  this  year  have 
.any  number  of  heads  and  figures, 
and  little  or  nothing  else ;  for  it  is 
A  crowd  literally  which  he  depicts, 
An  expectant,  jostling,  hustling, 
noisy  crowd  awaiting  an  advancing 
procession.  A  belt  of  people,  so  to 
«peak,  stretches  right  across  the 
canvas,  which  is  long  and  rather 
narrow.  They  are  ranged  upon  a 
aort  of  causeway,  raised  a  little 
above  a  piece  of  sunken  road  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  and  along 
which  it  is  supposed  the  approach- 
ing procession    is    coming.     All 


eyes  are  turned  in  one  direction, 
and  look  out  of  the  picture  to  the 
right.  All  ages  and  conditions 
are  there,  and  every  variety  of 
expression  and  attitude;  some 
lounging  indifferently,  others  lean- 
ing on  a  barrier,  some  elbowing 
and  squeezing,  and  others  grouped 
around  a  low  flight  of  steps.  When 
I  say  that  there  is  a  dog — ^an 
ancestor,  doubtless,  of  the  Derby 
animal! — howling  at  the  coming 
cavalcade,  a  medisBval  background 
of  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
country  town,  a  peep  of  distant 
peaceful  landscape  with  a  man 
ploughing,  that  the  costumes  are 
of  the  Henry  the  Eighth  period, 
that  the  title  is  'The  King!  the 
king!'  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Marks  has  selected 
a  subject  thoroughly  after  his  own 
heart. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
Mr.  MiUais'  two  landscapes,  they 
are  sure  to  create  some  difference 
of  opinion;  for  there  will  be 
plenty  of  people  to  say  they  are 
not  equal  to  '  Chill  October,'  and 
plenty  of  other  people  to  insist 
that  they  are  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better.  Number  one,  since  there 
must  be  a  number  one  to  begin 
with,  represents  the  river  Tay 
within  five  miles  of  Perth,  as  seen 
from  an  adjacent  hill-side.  Look- 
ing down  on  a  broad  open  reach 
of  the  river,  which  winds  away 
until  it  is  lost  amidst  the  masses 
of  wood,  autumn  tinted  and  rich 
toned,  in  the  middle  distance,  we 
have  in  the  immediate  foreground 
on  the  right  an  important  figure 
episode.  Beneath  the  shelter  of  a 
wall  sits  a  fair  'lassie,'  with  her 
pet  cat  asleep  beside  her,  listen- 
ing to  the  doubtless  honeyed 
words  of  a  braw  Highlander, 
of  the  9drd  Begiment,  in  full 
uniform.  With  ostrich-feathered 
head  gear,  buff  -  faced  scarlet 
jacket,  kilt,  sporran,  checked 
hose,  white  gaiters  and  the  rest, 
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he  stands  conspicuous,  one  foot 
resting  on  a  stone,  in  powerful 
relief  from  the  river  and  the  dis- 
tance against  which  his  figure 
cuts.  Then,  away  towards  the 
left,  lower  down  the  hill,  we  see  a 
comrade  of  his  lingering,  whilst, 
as  we  may  suppose,  in  waiting  for 
the  soldiers.  On  the  margin  of  the 
river,  lies  a  ferry  boat.  On  the 
other  side,  across  the  water,  har- 
vesting is  going  on,  in  fields 
which  stretch  away  from  the 
banks  towards  the  woodlands, 
amongst  which  peep  up  cottages 
and  a  village  church,  and  other 
evidences  of  pastoral  life.  In  the 
extreme  distance  rise  the  far-off 
ridges  of  the  Highlands,  down 
upon  which  settle  such  few  fine 
weather  clouds  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  picture:  whilst  the  whole  is 
crowned  with  a  clear  and  tender, 
but  not  a  sunny,  sky.  The  prin- 
cipal figures  are  large,  that  is  to 
say,  considerably  over  a  foot  in 
height;  but,  of  course,  those  im- 
mediately occupied  among  the 
com  sheaves  or  stooks  being,  com- 
paratively, far  off  are  small,  and 
do  not  assume  any  more  import- 
ance than  such  items  generally  do 
in  landscape.  The  human  element, 
however,  in  the  foreground  is 
highly  finished,  and,  as  will  have 
been  gleaned  already,  is  thoroughly 
unconventional  in  its  aspect,  but 
equally  realistic  with  the  rest  of 
the  picture :  the  whole  of  which, 
though  painted  with  the  utmost 
care  and  detail,  is  in  Mr.  Millais' 
latest  and  broadest  manner,  and 
gives  to  the  spectator  the  perfect 
effect  of  beipg  on  the  spot,  of 
looking  on  the  actual  scene  through 
an  open  window,  of  which  the 
frame  is  the  boundary.  The 
second  landscape  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  closer  view ;  and  it  gives  us  a 
water-mill,  surrounded  and  backed 
up  by  elm  and  beech  trees,  willows 
and  withies.  The  '  Mill  race,'  on 
the     left,    comes    tumbling    and 


bubbling  towards  us,  having  done 
its  work  with  the  wheel,  which,, 
although  we  do  not  see,  we  can 
identify  the  position  of   by  the 
construction  of  the  building  (also- 
on  the  left,  but  some  way  off)  and 
the   general  '  lay '  of    the   land. 
The  main  stream,  quick  running- 
but  placid  by   comparison   with 
that  portion  of  it  dammed  off  for 
man's  requirements,  emerges  from 
the    trees,    running    across    the- 
centre  of  the  picture,  and  occu- 
pies the   lower    right-hand    por- 
tion of  the  canvas.    Two  figures 
only  are  to  be  foxmd  in  this  work,, 
and  neither  of  them  very  import- 
ant.   One,  the  nearest,  is  a  lad  fish- 
ing ;  the  other,  quite  unobtrusive,, 
is  engaged  in  loading  the  miller's 
cart  with    flour  sacks    hard  up- 
under  the  shadow  of   the    ndlL 
Late  autumn  is  the  time  of  year, 
if  not  positively '  Chill  October,'  as- 
shown  by  the  falling  and  the  fallen 
leaves,  and  the  deepening  tints  of 
the  vegetation.      A  grey  cloudy 
canopy  overhangs  the  scene,  and. 
gives  a  solemn  poetry  to  the  place. 
The  air  is  not '  made  misty  by  the 
floating  meal,'  but  all  the  feelings 
which  mill-life  evokes  are  aroused 
within  us  as  we  look.     Both  can- 
vases are  fully  as  large  as  that 
which  won  the  painter  such  re- 
nown  last  year.     The  painting,, 
equally  large,  in  feeling  and  touch 
is  identical,  but  whether  either- 
picture    will    be    as    universally 
popular  as  was  'Chill  October*' 
remains  to  be  seen.     The  wisdom 
of  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
spicuous figures  in  landscape  num- 
ber one  is  sure  to  provoke  dis- 
cussion, and,  doubtless,  the  talk 
will  run  high  about  'harmony,' 
'  in  keeping,' '  composition,'  and  so- 
forth.     It  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  seen  a  Highlander  from  Mr. 
Millais'  hand;  the  'Order  of  Ee- 
lease'  showed    us  his  power  of 
dealing  with  the  hardy  Norseman ; 
and,  many  years    ago,    'In  the? 
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Trenches — News  from  Home/  a 
small,  unostentations  picture  of  a 
Highlander  reading  a  letter  amongst 
;gabions  and  fascines,  showed  us 
that  details  of  military  costume 
were  not  unfamiliar  to  this  versatile 
painter ;  but  how  the  introduction 
•of  a  spick  and  span  soldier  of  the 
93rd  into  a  pastoral  landscape 
will  be  received  excites  a  feeling 
«of  curiosity.  In  portraiture,  too, 
Mr.  Millais  will,  as  usual,  be  found 
very  strong.  A  full-length  life- 
-sized picture  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  as  an  M.  F.  H.  in  tops, 
leathers,  and  scarlet  coat;  Sir 
James  Paget,  painted  for  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  Three 
joung  ladies  (sisters)  playing  at 
dummy  whist,  and  a  young  boy 
dressed  in  ruby  red,  are  the  sub- 
jects from  this  great  master's 
hand  the  most  likely  to  attract 
■attention. 

English  history  again  takes  pos- 
session   of   Mr.    Marcus    Stone's 
canvas,    and     drifting    back    to 
•earlier  times  than  he  has  recently 
•dealt  with,  we  find  him  portraying 
one  of  the  especial  characteristics 
•of  that  effete  potentate,  Edward 
the  Second,  viz.,  his  love  of  ribald 
Jokes.  His  weak,  sensual,  indolent 
nature  is  giving  itself  up  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  doubtful  jest 
which  Piers  Gaveston  whispers  to 
his  royal  patron,  to  the  infinite 
disgust  and  jealousy  of  the   as- 
sembled   barons,  courtiers,  peti- 
tioners,  &c.,  gazing    at    the  fa- 
vourite's effrontery.      The  scene 
is  in  a  garden,  and  is  marked  by 
■all  that  care  for  detail  and  scenic 
effect  which  surely  are  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Stone's  work,  whilst  the 
treatment  as  to  actual  size,  both 
of   figures  and  picture,  is  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  usual. 

A  contrast  indeed  to  '  Nausicaa 
and  her  Maidens,'  so  popular  in 
1871,  is  the  subject  and  treatment 
•of  the  principal  work  Mr.  George 
Leslie,  A.B.A.,  has  in  store  for  us 


in  this  present  year  of  grace.  More 
properly  to  be  described  as  a  land- 
scape with  figures,  perhaps,  than 
as  a  figure  picture,  it  is  suggestive, 
poetic,  and  full  of  tone.  The  story 
must  be  supplied  by  the  spectator, 
there  is  plenty  of  material  to 
stimulate  his  imagination.  It  may 
be  an  elopement,  an  escape,  a 
mission  of  life  or  death:  any- 
thing, in  a  word,  romantic  and 
interesting.  For,  to  the  right,  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  stands  a 
young  lady  in  the  riding  habit  of 
some  '  hundred  years  since,'  await- 
ing a  ferry-boat  which  is  crossing 
with  a  man  and  two  spent  horses ; 
she  has  a  brace  of  pistols  in  her 
hand,  and  there  is  a  valise  at 
her  feet.  The  background,  of  a 
mysterious-looking  old  mill  and 
houses,  the  low-toned  twilight 
sky,  the  dramatic  situation  repre- 
sented, and  the  conflicting  expres- 
sions in  the  girl's  face,  lend  an  air 
of  intense  human  interest  to  a  very 
beautiful  picture.  Highly  popular 
likewise  will  be  the  second  subject 
this  painter  treats  us  to,  simple 
though  it  be  to  the  last  degree, 
for  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
figure  of  a  gleaner  seated  on  a 
stile;  and  largely  exhibiting  all 
those  qualities  which  have  won  its 
author  so  much  renown,  it  cannot 
fail  to  attract  especial  attention. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess,  proj)erly 
quitting  the  modem  domestic  into 
which  he  lapsed  last  year  in  his 
nursery  scene,  'A  Cup  of  Tea,' 
returns  to  his  beloved  Andalusia, 
and  is  necessarily  thoroughly  at 
home.  '  Kissing  the  Belies '  is  as 
Spanish  as  Spanish  can  be,  and 
shows,  in  the  interior  of  a  church, 
two  ministering  priests  exhibiting 
for  adoration  and  embrace,  some 
grim  and  ghastly  bony  relics, 
conspicuously  a  hiuuan  jaw-bone, 
silver-mounted,  as  one  may  say, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  meerschaum 
pijie,  and  which  is  held  forth  in  a 
napkin    by  one    of   the    priests. 
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across  a  table,  and  is  being  kissed 
by  a  lovely  Spanish  girl,  a  blue- 
blooded  devotee,  whose  form 
stretching  forward  to  meet  it  con- 
trasts with  the  ragamuffin  crowd 
of  peasants  and  common  folk 
awaiting  their  torn  to  display 
their  religious  zeal.  Plenty  of 
character  in  every  head  and  figure, 
notably  the  smug,  conscious  com- 
placency of  the  elder  of  the  priests 
who  is  up  to  the  imposture,  and 
chuckles  at  its  success ;  the  bigoted 
belief  displayed  in  the  expression 
of  reverence  and  awe  in  the  face 
of  the  younger,  the  calm  devotion 
in  the  lady,  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  supernumer- 
aries, necessarily  go  to  the  making 
up  of  a  picture  calculated  to 
maintain  the  celebrity  this  artist 
has  acquired  in  dealing  with 
Spanish  life.  The  scene,  wit- 
nessed by  himself  at  Segovia,  a 
place  somewhat  remote  from  the 
beaten  track,  and  still  unpcne- 
trated  by  any  ray  of  modern 
scepticism,  bears  all  the  impress 
of  truth. 

Algeria  has  no  more  faithful 
expositor  on  canvas  than  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hodgson.  He  has  a  picture  of  a 
bashaw  inspecting  a  squad  of 
recruits  absurdly  dressed,  some 
with  British  i)olicemcn's  coats  over 
their  native  attire,  and  with  ridi- 
culous head-gear  in  the  shape  of 
European  helmets,  &c.  Full  of 
character  and  humour,  beautifully 
drawn,  and  conscientious  in  work- 
manship, effective  sunlight  in  the 
background  throwing  the  figures 
into  tone,  and  a  dazzling  sense  of 
daylight  pervading  the  whole,  all 
these  are  surely  items  that  can 
lead  but  to  one  result.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son is  definitely  making  his  mark 
in  a  line  of  his  own,  and  a  second 
picture  of  a  *  Snake  Charmer,' 
with  all  the  appropriate  surround- 
ings, and  in  his  best  manner, 
tempts  me  to  assume  that  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  he  will  be  entitled 


to  initials  after,  as  well  as  beforo 
his  name. 

The  ever-popular  Charles  IL 
period  furnishes  Mr.  Yeames,A.R,  A.^ 
with  a  pleasant  theme;  a  mar- 
riage procession  passing  through 
an  antique  lych-gate  rai^  pic- 
turesquely on  steps.  The  bride^ 
and  bridegroom  come  towards  us, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture ; 
a  group  of  musicians  are  on  one 
side,  and  a  bevy  of  flower-dis- 
tributing girls  and  women  on  tho 
other.  Cheerful  and  bright  in 
colour,  here  is  a  promise,  as  far  as- 
can  be  judged  at  present,  of  much 
beauty  and  interest. 

'  Treason !'  the  '  Sallyport  I'' 
'  Conspiracy !'  and  titles  such  as 
these,  Mr.  Pettie,  A.E.A.,  has  ever 
delighted  in,  and  the  public  has 
.ever  delighted  in  his  treatment  of 
them.  Therefore  when,  in  con- 
nection with  his  name,  I  tell  of  a 
gloomy  hall,  tapestried  and  ban- 
ner-hung, of  a  long  table  stretch- 
ing right  across  it,  of  a  group  of 
half-starved,  weary  and  worn 
burghers  seated  thereat — of  a  stal- 
wart Spanish-looking  armour-clad 
figure,  with  his  flag  of  truce  flow- 
ing over  one  arm,  dictating  terms 
of  surrender  with  energetic  action 
and  uplifted  head — and  when  I 
tell  of  fine  and  brilliant  colour,  of 
dexterous  painting,  and  of  great 
dramatic  power,  I  surely  tell 
enough  to  raise  hopes,  and  stimu- 
late- curiosity.  Mr.  Pettie,  it  is 
^d,  has  never  been  in  greater 
force,  and  the  report  sounds  to* 
my  ears  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
He  also  has  a  landscape  and  figure 
subject  of  three  maidens  coming 
along  a  country  lane  to  consult  a 
gipsy  fortune-teller  ensconced  in 
the  hollow  of  an  aged  oak. 

Impossible  to  mention  Mr.  Pettie 
without  thinking  of  Mr.  Orchard- 
son,  A.R.A.;  and  here  again  in- 
terest will  centre  in  a  scene  of  his 
showing  how  two  rakehelly  ca- 
valiers chaffed  a  Puritan  in  the^ 
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street  as  he  escorted  two  fair 
maidens  on  their  way  past  the 
shops ;  how  they  shrank  from  the 
ribald  jests,  and  how  their  pro- 
tector grasped  his  sword  in  wrath, 
and  jeopardized  the  public  peace. 
I  leave  to  others  the  description  of 
pictures  ^ot  yet  begun,  and  there- 
fore only  say  that  Mr.  Orchardson, 
if  he  send  a  second  contribution, 
will  treat  of  sunflowers  and  lovers 
in  a  garden,  and  all  that  thereunto 
appertains. 

Engajred  on  decorative  art  at 
South  Kensington,  Mr.  Leighton 
E.A.,  will  not  be  a  large  contri- 
butor to  the  Academy  show,  but 
I  am  told  two  figures  of  '  Peace ' 
and  '  War'  will  still  retain  his 
name  in  the  catalogue,  and  Mr. 
Armiti^e,  A.RA.,  with  his  pro- 
cession of  women  famous  in  Holy 
Writ,  l)eginning  with  Eve,  fol- 
lowed by  Hagar,  Ruth,  Esther, 
Susannah,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  &c., 
will  give  some  of  his  decorative 
talent  .to  the  rooms  at  Burlington 
House. 

The  painter  of  '  Barnaby  Rudge 
and  the  Dogs '  (exhibited  in  '71), 
destined  ere  long  to  be  much  better 
known,  will  win  further  fame  by 
his  'Saxon  Wolf-hunters,'  return- 
ing with  their  tribute  of  wolves' 
heads.  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy  illus- 
trates, on  a  canvas  over  five  feet 
long,  an  incident  common  enough, 
doubtless,  in  the  days  of  King 
Edgar,  who,  bent  on  exterminating 
the  Ix^sts  from  these  islands,  de- 
manded a  yearly  tribute  of  wolves' 
heads.  On  a  winter's  day,  from 
the  outskirts  of  an  oak  forest,  with 
a  glimpse  of  open  common  country. 


comes  to  the  foreground  a  wild, 
sturdy,  skin-covered,  tangle-haired 
young  Saxon,  a  spesa  loosely 
grasped  in  his  right  hand.  He  is 
holding  up  with  extended  left 
arm,  a  wolfs  head,  at  which 
bounds  with  savage  eagerness  a 
rough  and  exaggerated  species  of 
our  present  Highland  deer-hound, 
in  old  times  used  for  the  hunting 
of  the  wolf.  He  is  followed  by 
an  elder  hunter  bearing  a  number 
of  heads  and  skulls  on  his  shoulder, 
the  tribute,  and  a  little  aside  is  a 
lad  holding  back  two  more  hounds 
who  are  straining  in  the  leash. 
The  whole  scene,  vigorous  in  ac- 
tion, novel,  and  admirably  painted, 
must  make  its  mark. 

As  a  hanger,  Mr.  Frith,  R.A., 
will  probably  not  be  an  extensive 
exhibitor.  At  any  rate  he  will  be 
represented  by  no  important  work 
of  the  'Derby  Day,'  or  '  Salon  d'Or ' 
calibre.  The  newly  and  justly 
elected  associate,  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
has  been  so  seriously  ill,  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  say  what 
amount  of  work  in  oil  he  will 
have  to  show — but  hold!  a  time 
will  come  when  the  most  inde- 
fatigable  listener  must  stop  his 
ears  and  his  scribbling,  and  de- 
spite a  din  in  which  the  names  of 
Prinsep,  Long,  Faed,  Horsley, 
Elmore,  Miss  Starr,  Wynfield, 
Story — ^mingled  with  elaborate  ac- 
counts of  Venetian  gondolas,  girls 
amongst  rhododendron  bushes, 
Spaniards,  Highland  domestic 
scenes,  and  a  multitude  of  interest- 
ing details,  are  conspicuous 

I  must  not  now  encroach  farther 
upon  the  space  of  'London  Society.' 


THE  Sixth  of  February  was  a 
memorable  day.  Onr  nSnj 
akies  have  never  been  eio  rainy  as 
they  have  been  eince  the  banning 
of  the  year,  the  worst  skiea  that 
we  have  ha4  for  thirty  years,  and 
really  beginning  to  cause  some 
alann.  Oxford,  in  the  centre  of 
its  floods,  was  something  to  be 
seen  and  remembered.  West- 
minster was  only  dingy  and  dirty 
on  the  day  when  the  Parlia- 
mentary ScBsiou  commenced.  Still, 
this  was  the  inaugural  day  of 
the  London  season.  People  con- 
gregated at  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
in  Palace  Yard  appeared  to  bare 
some  kind  of  confused  notion 
that  the  Queen  was  going  to  open 
the  two  Houses,  a  curious  instance 
of  iuaccarnto  information  in  days 
when  we  are  all  supposed  to  be 
well  informed  on  political  matters. 
The  one  reliering  touch  of  soch  a 
day  was  the  presence  of  ladies, 
who  numbered  very  largely,  though 
only  in  morning  dresses,  and  with- 
out the  colour  and  splendour  that 
hare  been  so  often  witnessed.  The 
Queen's  meagre  and  ungrammo- 
tical  Speech — the  work  of  men 
who  being  fast    talkers    are  in- 


accurate writers — was  read  corre- 
spondingly iu  a  hesi  tating,  confused, 
muddling  way,  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatheriey,  as  if  already  within  the 
diadow  of  Lord  Stanhope's  con- 
demnatory motion.  The  Members 
engage  iu  eager  couTerse  in  small 
groups,  and,  ae  they  troop  hock 
from  the  Lords,  those  of  them 
who  are  not  proud,  enter  into 
convetsation  with  people  in  the 
lobby.  Then  things  are  brought 
to  a  pause  till  the  House  resumes 
at  four. 

There  were  several  points  which 
gave  this  first  evening  a  special 
interest.  A  flood  of  notices, 
some  of  them  in  the  highest 
degree  significant,  foreshadowed 
the  course  of  the  Session  and 
some  probable  complications.  The 
list  of  notices  was  like  the 
Argument  which  precedes  some 
book  of  epical  battle.  We  have 
still  to  study  this  list  of  motions 
if  we  want  to  take  an  accurate 
forecast  of  the  line  of  events.  In 
the  next  place,  the  polling  for  two 
important  elections  was  going  on. 
The  debate  on  the  Address  had 
hardly  commenced  when  the  tele- 
graphic reports  of  the  close  of  the 
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polls  arrived ;  and,  although  the 
return  in  one  case  was  contested, 
there  was  a  moral  certainty  on  the 
event  before  the  debate  had  con- 
cluded. In  each  case  the  issue 
was  disastrous  to  Groyernment.  In 
Ireland  the  Home  Eule  party 
obtained  another  victory;  and 
the  Yorkshire  election,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  stated  to  have  watched 
with  special  interest,  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  Opposition  can- 
didate. This  beginning  of  things 
looked  ominous  for  the  Ministry. 
Then,  again,  this  was  the  last 
night  on  which  Mr.  Denison  was 
to  sit  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 
As  the  president  of  the  popular 
Chamber  walked  to  the  Loids,  that 
noble  face  and  figure  seemed  to 
as  worn  and  depressed,  and  during 
the  debate  he  seemed  to  retire  into 
the  shadow  as  much  as  possible. 
Mr.  Brand  may  be  a  very  admirable 
man  in  his  way,  but  it  will  take 
him  some  time  to  show  himself 
a  Speaker  of  the  Eversley  or 
Ossington  sort.  The  tone  of  the 
^clubs,  of  society,  and  of  the  news- 
papers to  a  great  extent,  not 
excepting  those  provincial  papers 
which  the  Premier  so  much  ad- 
mires, was  unfavourable  to  the 
Ministry.  A  very  vigorous  and 
amusing  onslaught  might  have 
been  expected  against  them  about 
evaded  statutes  and  sinking  ships. 
But  America  absorbed  all  other 
subjects.  The  public  interest  on 
the  occasion  was,  of  course,  very 
great.  Somehow  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  help  flinging 
fiomething  gladiatorial  into  their 
manner,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  perfectly  evident  that  there 
was  to  te  no  division  in  the 
national  councils,  and  that  the 
Parliament  should  interpose  a 
united  front  to  the  Americans. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
extreme  friendliness,  to  cover  the 
American  unfriendliness  with 
every  delicate  gloss,  and   to  be 


profuse  in  the  language  of  com- 
pliment and  conciliation.  The 
real  feeling  of  the  House  was  one 
of  intense  disgust  and  annoyanco 
at  the  narrow  trickery  and  un- 
generosity  of  the  American  case, 
but  the  House,  according  to  a 
prudent  fashion,  decorously  re- 
strained its  feeling,  while  its  action 
was  indeterminate.  Still,  the 
feeling  seemed  to  be  there,  and  to 
be  seeking  some  expression.  I 
have  never  heard  more  intense 
and  hearty  applause  in  the  House 
of  Commons  than  that  which 
followed  some  ringing  passages  in 
the  two  great  speeches  of  the 
evening.  The  American  question 
was  the  one  thought  of  all ;  even 
the  lively  little  Collier  episode 
was  thrown  into  the  shade.  Mr. 
Disraeli  seemed  greatly  better 
since  I  saw  him  last.  Some  time 
ago  I  saw  him  at  the  seaside,  with 
a  look  of  infinite  weariness,  and 
only  feebly  dragging  himself  along, 
although  he  would  draw  himself 
up  with  that  old  chivalrous  anima- 
tion that  belongs  to  him.  He  was 
in  capital  voice  that  evening.  There 
was  the  old  tone  of  irony  when  he 
talked  of  the  'friendly  message,' 
and  chaffed  the  Government  about 
living  '  in  a  blaze  of  apology.' 
Still  there  was  no  'free  debate.' 
Feeling  was  not  free,  expression 
was  not  free,  and  the  leaders  spoke 
under  a  sense  of  grave  respon- 
sibility. Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
was  noticeable  for  the  double 
occasion  on  which  he  appealed  to 
a  wider  than  the  English  speaking 
public,  to  the  whole  civilized 
world;  first  in  reference  to  that 
electric  sympathy  with  which  the 
illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
been  watched,  and  next  as  to  the 
impartial  tribunal  which  will  judge 
between  us  and  the  Americans. 
This  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
very  opposite  tendency  to  dis- 
integration, namely,  that  of  the 
community  of    nations  which  is 
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increasingly  distinguishing  our 
age.  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  deep 
sensitiveness  in  his  Toice  when  he 
said  that  he  was  charged  in  his 
supposed  evasion  of  the  Act,  with 
something  only  short  of  treason 
(the  'Times'  absurdly  prints  it 
scandal),  and  he  used  some  of  his 
'impassioned'  tones  when  he 
described  the  American  claims  as 
those  '  which  not  even  the  last 
extremities  of  war  and  the  lowest 
depths  of  misfortune  would  force 
a  people  with  a  spark  of  spirit — 
with  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
traditions  or  courage  of  the  people 
of  this  country — to  submit  to  at 
the  point  of  death.'  Mr.  Gladstone 
concluded  in  a  sort  of  benedictory 
way,  as  if  he  was  winding  up  a 
sermon.  As  soon  as  he  sat  down 
there  was  everywhere  a  rush  of 
departure,  except  a  few  country 
cousins  in  the  Strangers*  Gallery, 
who  stayed  to  hear  some  Irish 
members  ventilate  their  grievances 
on  the  supposition  that  all  speeches 
made  in  the  House  were  of  equal 
importance. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  something 
between  the  Address  from  the 
Throne  and  the  debate  on  it.  As 
an  interlude  we  just  slipped  across 
the  road  to  see  how  the  inter- 
minable Tichborne  case  was  pro- 
gressing. That  octagonal  chamber 
is,  as  usual,  crowded  to  the 
utmost.  There  is  Miss  Braine 
placidly  knitting  away  in  her 
comer.  Just  above  her  sits  a 
great  novelist,  with  a  keen  cheer- 
ful look,  placidly  scanning  the 
court,  and  storing  up  all  kind 
of  materials  for  the  future.  There 
is  the  Right  Honourable  ex-judge 
Coleridge  listening,  day  after  day, 
to  the  speech  of  his  clever  son, 
the  longest  speech  in  English 
history.  People  are  very  anxious 
to  hear  the  speech,  but  I  am  not 
sure  they  don't  get  the  best  of  it 
by  reading  it  in  the  papers.  The 
reports    give    a    smoothness  and 


continuity  to  it  which  it  does  not 
really  possess.  A  solicitor  from 
below  looks  up  and  whispers  to 
the  advocate;  a  barrister  from 
the  back  row  looks  down  and 
whispers;  the  learned  counsel 
reads  and  comments  on  the 
evidence.  Mr.  Attorney  does  his 
best  to  enliven  things — a  literary 
allusion,  a  touch  of  pathos,  a 
goading  up  into  temporary  elo- 
quence, profuse  compliments  and 
apologies  to  the  jury,  and  a  little 
sound  abuse  of  the  plaintifiTs 
counsel  and  solicitor.  Mr.  At- 
torney has  a  high  courage  and 
that  apparent  confidence  in  his 
verdict  which  is  often  a  consider- 
able means  towards  getting  it. 
He  is  almost  alone  on  this  occa- 
sion in  the  front  seat,  his  faithful 
second,  Mr.  Hawkins,  remaining 
close  to  him  till  the  clock  points 
very  nearly  to  four.  With  an 
entire  self  repression,  with  an 
entire  abnegation  of  all  prominent 
functions,  he  has  given  silent, 
effectual  assistance  to  his  chief  all 
through  the  case,  and  enlivened 
the  proceedings  with  the  kind  of 
wit  deemed  appropriate  to  courts 
of  justice.  The  plaintiffs  forensic 
admirers  have  for  the  moment 
dwindled  to  a  single  junior  counsel 
on  the  back  benches.  A  lady  has 
been  shown  into  the  Queen's 
Counsel  row,  we  suppose,  by  some 
chivalrous  door  keeper.  As  Mr. 
Attorney  proceeds  to  read  the 
Melapilla  evidence,  the  lady  con- 
siderately asks  him  why  he  doesn't 
sit  down.  '  Why^don't  I  sit  down, 
ma'am  ?'  he  exclaimed,  *  because  I 
should  not  be  able  to  do  my  work 
with  much  energy  if  I  <iid.'  The 
same  remark  was  substantively 
made  by  Lord  Granville  the  same 
evening  when  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond advised  him  to  sit  down. 
Mr.  Attorney  shows  only  a  mode- 
rated degree  of  energy,  no  doubt 
storing  it  up  for  the  peroration. 
His  voice,  wonderfully  clear  and 
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mnsical^  is  unbroken  and  nn- 
fatigned  to  tho  last;  and  he 
speaks  as  leisurely  as  if  he  had 
hours  and  hours  before  him, 
whereas  he  brings  his  remarks 
to  a  somewhat  rhetorical  pause  as 
the  hand  is  on  the  very  stroke  of 
four.  The  style  of  the  speech  is, 
in  these  days  at  least,  whatever  it 
may  be  afterwards,  conversational 
rather  than  oratorical — the  only 
style  which  is  really  proper  for 
such  an  unavoidably  long  address. 
One  cannot  get  on  the  stilts  for 
throe  weeks  at  a  run.  The  At- 
torney-General laid  down  rather  a 
curious  doctrine  on  the  morality 
of  advocacy  in  the  latter  course  of 
his  remarks.  He  virtually  said 
that  in  the  case  of  murder,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  a  counsel 
might  continue  to  hold  his  brief 
although  he  knew  his  client  was 
guilty,  but  an  exception  arose  in 
the  case  of  fraud.  In  that  case 
solicitors  and  counsel  shared  in 
the  fraud,  and  rendered  them- 
selves connivers  and  participators. 
Whereupon  there  ensued  some- 
thing very  like  a  serious  row,  and 
Serjeant  Ballantine  neatly  inter- 
pol&ied  a  little  speech  for  the 
delivery  of  which  he  really  had  at 
the  time  no  locus  standi.  But  the 
case  itself  is  really  a  very  im- 
portant one,  going  deep  into  the 
very  foundation  of  the  morality 
of  advocacy.  If  tho  Attomey- 
Greneral's  remark  is  true,  and 
there  is  probably  a  degree  of 
truth  in  it,  he  cannot  limit  its 
application  to  matters  of  fraud. 
No  heathen  barrister — not  Cicero, 
not  Hortensius  —  would  go  on 
with  a  case,  or  even  undertake  it 
with  a  settled  conviction  of  its 
iniquity,  but  somehow  our  own 
national  ethics  permit  Christian 
barristers  to  do  so.  As  for  the 
Tichbome  case  I  have,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  a  very  strong 
opinion ;  but  it  would  not  as  yet 
bo    permissible    to     publish     it. 


Every  one  seemed  to  assent  to 
the  Attorney's  proposition  in  the 
abstract,  although  it  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  would  make  sad  havoc 
among  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 
But  there  was  no  room  for  the 
remark  on  the  facts.  The  letter 
which  originated  the  remarks  was 
well  known  to  the  defendants,  and 
forms  part  of  the  Orton  case  to  be 
discussed  by-and-by.  It  is  hardly 
for  the  Attorney-General  of  Eng- 
land to  make  &  fracas. 

The  parting  between  the  House 
and  its  Speaker  was  of  a  kind  that 
made  it  an  event  well  worthy  of 
commemoration.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  leader  of  the  House 
proposes  a  resolution  which  is 
seconded  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Mr.  Denison  had 
made  an  excellent  Speaker,  not 
after  the  type  of  Manners  Sutton, 
or  Lefevre,  but  in  culture  and  in 
character  second  to  none,  and 
superior  to  most.  All  men  had 
concurred  to  support  the  Speaker, 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Newdegate, 
and  we  have  seen  that  honourable 
member  maintain  an  attitude  to- 
wards the  Speaker  which,  if 
adequately  reported,  would  have 
roused  some  indignation  in  the 
country.  It  was  quite  touching 
to  find  Mr.  Newdegate  saying  sub- 
sequently, in  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  confession,  that  the 
Speaker  '  had  reconciled  the  most 
refractory  to  his  well  ordered 
sway.'  The  Premier  excited  some 
sensation  by  reading  a  passage  in 
a  letter  from  the  Speaker,  worthy 
of  being  preserved :  '  Though 
without  any  pretensions  to  wealth 
I  have  a  private  fortune  that  will 
suffice,  and  for  the  few  years  of 
life  that  remain  to  me  I  should  be 
happier  in  feeling  that  I  am  not  a 
burden  to  my  fellow  countrymen.' 
The  House,  that  frequently  takes 
a  cash  view  of  a  subject,  applauded 
the  sentiment ;  but  the  words  are 
rather  a  reflection  on    previous 
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Speakers  such  as  Mitford,  Abbott, 
Abercrombie,  and  Lefevre,  and  if 
made  a  precedent  would  probably 
prevent  any  great  lawyer,  as  has 
been  the  case  before,  &om  occupy- 
ing this  great  position. 

So  the  new  Session  was  in- 
augurated with  the  election  of  a 
new  Speaker.  There  is  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  and  then  the  vessel 
of  the  state  moves  forward  into 
imknown  water.  The  American 
rack  of  difficulty  looms  ahead: 
Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that,  under 
^  direct  damages,'  was  included  not 
only  the  mischief  wrought  by  the 
privateering  cruiser,  but  also  the 
jokj  of  the  vessels  that  pur- 
sued ihem.  Under  other  circum- 
stances this  latter  item  would 
create  astonishment  and  dismay, 
but  it  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
larger  issues  involvai.  The  Ame- 
ricans some  time  ago  would  have 
been  content  with  six  millions, 
it  is  now  stated  that  under  no 
circumstances  do  they  expect  less 
than  twenty-four  millions.  We 
write  for  ourselves,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  feeling  is  that  con- 
cession has  reached  its  furthest 
limits,  that  we  have  been  not  only 
just  but  generous  and  liberal  to  a 
degree,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  best 
for  us  to  be  well  out  of  the 
Treaty  and  take  all  chances. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 

Such  a  work  as  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land's autobiography  appears  to  us 
to  possess  an  extraordinary  value. 
Sir  Henry  is  the  very  Nestor  of  our 
day.  He  has  had  a  long  life,  and 
one  that  has  been  wisely  and  care- 
fully planned,  and  the  plan  carried 
out  with  patience,  energy,  and  de- 
termination. We  have  all  heard  of 
his  great  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  some  of  us  have  read  his 
volumes  of  essays  on  various  me- 
dical and  philosophical  subjects. 
But  he  has  also  been  one  of  our 


greatest  travellers,  and  one  of  our 
great  social  powers.  Before  he 
settled  down  in  London  practice, 
he  was  known  for  his  travels  in 
Iceland  and  the  East,  and  was  also 
noted  for  his  familiarity  with  Euro- 
pean courts,  when  travelling  phy- 
sician to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Since  then  he  has  given  two 
months  in  every  year  to  travel; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
rest  and  change  were  as  beneficial 
to  his  London  patients  as  to  him- 
self. The  range  of  travel  was 
immense.  It  comprised  repeated 
visits  to  different  European  coun- 
tries, and  great  familiarity  with 
America  and  the  East.  He,  per- 
haps, knows  the  Mediterranean  as 
thoroughly  as  any  man  living,  and 
river  scenery — ^Nile,  Volga,  Da- 
nube, Mississippi,  Potomac,  Ottawa 
— was,  one  might  almost  say,  a 
specialty  with  him.  He  has  run 
risks  in  robbery,  earthquake,  battle, 
fire,  shipwreck.  Sir  Henry's  avoid- 
ance of  hospital  business,  and  his 
determination  to  keep  within  the 
modest  limits  of  five  thousand  a 
year,  enabled  him  to  secure  this 
large  measure  of  leisure.  He  re- 
members finding  a  patient  in  his 
room  when  he  came  back  from  the 
Eastern  heights,  where  the  Ten 
Thousand  caught  their  first  sight 
of  the  Euxine ;  and  once,  '  in  re- 
turning from  Egypt  and  Syria,  I 
found  a  carriage  waiting  my  arrival 
at  London  Bridge,  to  take  me  to  a 
consultation  in  Sussex  Square. 
More  than  once,  in  returning  from 
America,  I  have  begun  a  round  of 
visits  from  the  Euston  station/  In 
his  early  travels  he  knew  the  gay 
court  of  Naples  thoroughly  half  a 
century  ago.  '  Laura  di  Berio,the 
younger  daughter  of  the  Marquis, 
a  rare  specimen  of  the  pecxdiar 
beauty  of  Italy,  and  richly  imbued 
with  her  father's  literary  tastes, 
proffered  herself  as  my  instructress 
in  the  reading  of  Italian  poetry. 
Whether  an  apt  scholar  or  not,  my 
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memory  forces  me  to  confess  that 
I  was  a  willing  one.'  Sir  Henry 
was  not  only  a  man  of  science  and 
a  linguist,  and  a  philosophical 
observer,  but  also  an  excellent 
scholar.  He  has  made  a  rule  of 
reading  a  Greek  or  Latin  author, 
if  only  a  very  little,  every  day,  and 
he  has,  consequently,  a  far  larger 
range  of  reading  than  most  scholars. 
Sir  Henry  has  not  permitted  him- 
self to  indulge  in  those  countless 
reminiscences  which  might  occur 
to  him  as  a  physician.  Indeed,  his 
double  relationship,  as  friend  and 
physician,  to  many  illustrious 
patients,  was  both  perplexing  and 
delicate,  but  with  infinite  tact  he 
always  steered  aright.  He  was 
medical  adviser  to  six  Prime 
Ministers;  he  attended  the  last 
moments  of  the  Prince  Consort; 
he  knew  the  leading  men  of  most 
foreign  courts ;  he  lived  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy  with  the  famous 
men  and  women  who  made  up  the 
best  part  of  London  society  in  his 
time.  He  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  links  that  trnite  us  to 
many  great  memories  of  the  past. 
He  knew  Cardinals  Mezzofanti 
and  Mai  ;  he  has  sat  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  over  a  log  fire,  and 
with  Napoleon  at  Carlton  House 
Terrace ;  he  knew  Byron,  who,  he 
says,  scorned  the  attentions  of 
society,  and  was  miserable  without 
them ;  he  knew  Madame  de  Stael 
and  Lady  Morley,  Catharine  Fan- 
shawe  and  Lydia  White ;  philoso- 
phers, like  Cavendish  and  Davy; 
lawyers,  like  Abinger  and  Lynd- 
hnrst;  he  was  on  the  original 
conmiittee  of  the  Athenteum  Club, 
and  ho  had  the  entree  of  Holland 
House. 

On  taking  a  retrospect  of  his 
long  life,  there  are  many  social 
changes  that  occur  to  him,  and 
many  valuable  lessons  that  may  be 
derived  from  his  life,  but  none  more 
valuable  than  his  own  example  of 
intellectual  activity.    He  takes  a 


comprehensive  and  impartial  view 
of  things,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
is  certainly  laudator  temporis  acti. 
He  complains  that  the  repute  of 
scholarship  is  not  worth  what  it 
once  was ;  not,  wo  think,  because 
it  has  relatively  declined,  but  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  advance  of 
physical    science,    to    which   Sir 
Henry   himself   has  made  signal 
contributions.     He  sees  that  it  is 
impossible  that  a  coterie  like  that 
of  Holland  House  should  ever  again 
exercise  a  similar  enormous  influ- 
ence ;  but  this  is  not,  perhaps,  very 
much  to  be  regretted.    It  is,  how- 
ever, much  to  be  regretted  if  intel- 
lectual ability  appears  really  likely 
in  these  days  to  be  overshadowed 
by  plutocracy  and  ochlocracy.   Sir 
Henry's    notes   on     society    and 
science  are  admirable,  and  only 
too  brief.     There  is  much  sense  in 
his  strictures  on  the  overcrowding 
of  evening  parties,  and  the  irra- 
tional multiplication  of  societies 
and  charities.     He  has  added  a 
little  to  the  pictures  of  Holland 
House  that  have  been  given  us  by 
Macaulay    and    Judge    Talfourd. 
The    independence  of   men  who 
might  be  thought  dependent,  is 
interestingly  brought  out.     John 
Allen  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
and  carved,  but  '  even  Lady  Hol- 
land did  not  escape  his  angry  con- 
tradictiohs,  and  had  a  certain  dim 
fear  of  them.'    Similarly,  Baron 
Stockmar,  that  devoted  attendant 
to  royalty,  had  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  letter-writing,  and  left  even 
the  letters  of  royalty  imanswered. 
People  of  genius  felt  a  natural 
affinity  to  Sir  Henry,  who  attended 
to  their  ailments  and,  we  know, 
often  refused   their   fees.     There 
are  a  few  interesting   anecdotes, 
but  Sir  Henry  tells  us  that  he  is 
not  a  good  story-teller,  and  has 
acted  on  that  mistaken  conviction. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Sir 
George  Lewis,  shortly  before  his 
death,  wrote  to  him,  withdrawing 
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his  frequent  -vehement  assertion 
that  a  human  being  never  reached 
the  age  of  a  hxmdred.  He  tells  us 
how  the  Queen  invited  Miss  Berry  to 
an  interview,  when  she  was  in  her 
ninetieth  year.  He  tells  us  how  he 
suggested  to  Mrs.  Somerville  the 
plan  of  her  great  work.  Sir  Henry 
gives — from  his  own  habitation,  of 
which  the  tradition  is  that  Burke 
yery  often  dined  there — a  lesson  of 
the  mutability  of  things:  'Four 
years  of  prosperous  practice  en- 
abled me  to  remove  to  the  house 
in  Brook  Street,  where  I  have  ever 
since  lived ;  running  deeply  into  a 
long  lease,  by  the  length  of  my 
own  life ;  while  there  is  scarcely  a 
house  within  sight  of  mine  which 
has  not  changed  its  tenancy  four 
or  five  times  over.  This  has  en- 
deared my  own  habitation  to  me, 
and  I  shall  never  seek  to  change 
it/*  We  sincerely  trust  that  Sir 
Henry  will  long  continue  to  in- 
habit it. 

Works  on  public  institutions 
have,  no  doubt,  a  useful  character 
of  their  own.  Mr.  Cowton,  in  his 
*  Memories  of  the  British  Museum ' 
(Bentley),  has  made  a  considerable 
addition  to  its  literature.  A  work 
of  high  Tnetier  is  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
on  the  Royal  Institution.  This 
well-known  author  has  been  pro- 
bably induced  by  the  reception 
of  his  '  Life  of  Faraday,'  to  write 
the  story  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion from  its  foundation  up  to 
Faraday's  time.  The  volume  is 
chiefly  biographical,  and  its  bio- 
graphies are  chiefly  those  of  Count 
Rumford  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
We  wish  we  had  a  fuller  account 
of  Dr.  Young,  whose  singular  cha- 
racter would  well  have  repaid  a 
careful  treatment.  Young's  claims 
in  science,  as  in  his  wonderful 
discoveries  respecting  light,  were 

•  'Recollections  of  Past  Life.'  By  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
Longmans. 


unjustly  eclipsed  by  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review,'  as  were  Words- 
worth's, in  poetry.  Count  Rumford 
is  one  of  those  men  from  whose 
lives  a  romance  might  be  made, 
much  more  remarkable  than  most 
romances.  Rumford  was  the  founder 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  dis- 
covered Davy ;  and,  as  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  pathetically  puts  it,  got  'no 
thanks  *  for  anything  he  did.  With 
much  pains-taking,  the  author  has 
discovered  considerable  materials 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  life  of 
Count  Rumford,  and  some,  chiefly 
from  the  books  of  the  Institution, 
for  that  of  Davy.  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son was  bom  in  Massachusetts, 
and  became  shopman  to  a  dry- 
goods  dealer;  before  twenty,  he 
had  married  a  rich  widow;  or 
rather,  as  he  used  to  put  it,  she 
married  him.  In  the  revolutionary 
war  he  took  the  royal  side,  and 
became  secretary  for  Georgia,  and 
afterwards  an  under-secretary  of 
state ;  he  was  afterwards  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  and  was  knighted ; 
he  then  went  abroad  to  take  part 
in  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Austria ;  he  was  subsequently  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  by  the  English 
Government,  who,  however,  refused 
to  recognise  him  as  Bavarian  mi- 
nister in  London;  afterwards  he 
became  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  taking  the  title  of  Rum- 
ford ;  later,  he  married  a  fashion- 
able Frenchwoman,  and  lived  to  his 
death  in  Paris.  ShaU  we  caU  him 
American,  Englishman,  German,  or 
Frenchman  ?  Was  he  more  soldier, 
statesman,  philosopher,  or  philan- 
thropist? At  any  rate  he  loved 
science,  and  the  Royal  Institution 
was  the  result  of  that  genuine  love. 
The  Count  had  his  daughter  over 
from  America  during  his  great 
days  at  Munich;  and  she  found 
one  of  her  father's  aides-de-camp 
very  amusing;  but,  she  says, 'all 
her  fine  castles  were  demolished 
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by  one  blow  from  her  father,  and 
Count  Taxis  was  ordered  to  join 
his  regiment  in  the  country.'  To 
this  daughter  the  poor  Ck)unt  after- 
wards poured  out  his  own  matri- 
monial troubles ;  but  his  real  relief 
was  in  his  scientific  studies.  On 
the  whole.  Count  Bumford  is  a 
man  who  forcibly  strikes  the  ima- 
gination, and  he  is  deserving  of  a 
still  better  biography  than  any 
that  has  appeared.  If  Faraday 
founded  the  Institution,  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  was  the  man  who 
worked  it  up  into  fashion  and 
success.  After  Davy's  time  it  was 
simply  kept  alive  by  Faraday. 
But  even  Faraday  was  never  such 
an  eloquent  and  successful  lecturer 
as  Davy.  The  lecture  room  of  the 
Institution  became  crowded  with 
the  most  fashionable  assemblages 
in  London.  Some  of  his  friends 
might  have  thought  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  spoilt ;  but  this 
was  not  the  philosopher's  own  idea. 
'  Be  not  alarmed,  my  dear  friend, 
as  to  the  effect  of  worldly  society 
on  my  mind.  ...  My  real,  my 
waking  existence  is  amongst  the 
objects  of  scientific  research ;  com- 
mon amusements  and  enjoyments 
are  necessary  to  me  only  asdreams 
to  interrupt  the  flow  of  thoughts.' 
His  scientific  career  culminated  in 
the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp, 
which  has  saved  a  multitude  of 
lives.  Dr.  Bence  Jones'  Yolumes 
give  admirable  specimens  of  scien- 
tific biography,  and  ought  to  be  a 
Vade  Mecum  with  all  members  of 
the  Boyal  Institution.* 

Mr.  Smiles'  'Character'  is  a 
work  that  is  essentially  biogra- 
phical in  its  nature.  It  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  his  '  Self-Help/ 
and  will  not  fail  to  be  deservedly 
popular  and  successful.  If  it  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  biography, 

*  '  The  R«yal  Institution :  its  Founder 
and  its  First  Professors.'  By  Dr.  fienct 
Jones,  Honorary  Secretary.    Longmans. 


it  is  replete  with  lessons  of  bio- 
graphy.    With  most  of  the  ana, 
indeed,  we  have  had  a  long  and 
somewhat    tedious    acquaintance. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  turned 
on  the  cataract  of  his  note-book  at 
full-cock.    However,  the  grouping 
is  new,  the  didactic  element  well 
done,  and  there  are  always  people 
to  whom  old  stories  must  be  told 
afresh.  We  are  glad  of  Mr.  Smiles' 
protest  against  that  pandering  for 
popularity  which  is  the  bane  of  so 
many  public  men  in  our  time.    In 
fact,  he  is  as  distinguished  for  his 
ethical  tone  as  for  his  genius  in 
quotation.     We    cite    a   passage, 
which  we  think  both  sensible  and 
opportune : — '  And  here  we  would 
venture  to  touch  upon  a  delicate 
topic.     Though  it  is  one  of  uni- 
yersal  and  engrossing  human  in- 
terest, the  moralist  avoids  it,  the 
educator'  shuns    it,  and    parents 
taboo  it.    It  is  almost  considered 
indelicate    to    refer    to  love    as 
between  the    sexes;    and  young 
persons  are  left  to  gather  their 
only  notions  of  it  from  the  impos- 
sible   love    stories   that  fill   the 
shelves    of   circulating    libraries. 
This  strong  and  absorbing  feeling 
— this  heaoin  d*aimer — which  na- 
ture has  for  wise  purposes  made 
so  strong  in  woman,  that  it  colours 
her  whole  life  and  history,  though 
it  may  form  but  an  episode  in  the 
life   of   man — is  usually  left  to 
follow  its  own  inclinations,  and  to 
grow  up  for  the  most  part  un- 
checked, without  any  guidance  or 
direction  whatever.   Although  na- 
ture spurns  all  formal  rules  and 
directions  in    affairs   of  love,  it 
might,  at  all  events,  be  possible  to 
implant   in    young    minds    such 
views    of    character    as    should 
enable   them  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  and 
to   accustom    them    to    hold  in 
esteem  those  qualities  of  purity 
and  integd^  without  which  life 
ii  btctift'sc^d  of  folly  and  misery.' 


•  « 
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Another  very  interesting  biogra- 
phical monograph  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Hatton's  account  of  Mark  Lemon, 
the  late  editor  of  '  Punch/  a  sin- 
gularly interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  contemporary  literature. 
We  are  glad  to  hail  its  appearance 
in  a  new  and  cheap  edition ;  and 
do  not  feel  precluded  by  the  fact, 
that  some  part  of  it  appeared  in 
'  London  Society/  from  giving  it  a 
hearty  word  of  commendation.* 

There  is  one  more  biography,  at 
least,  which  we  ought  to  mention. 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton's  slender 
Memoir  prefixed  to  the  letters  of 
Edmund  Denison,  the  member  for 
Newark,  who  died  at  Melbourne 
a  fortnight  after  the  Australian 
voyage,  which,  it  had  been  hoped, 
would  renovate  his  health.  Mr. 
Denison's  brief  life  was  one  of  sin- 
gular nobleness  and  unselfishness. 
He  belongs  to  a  family  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  their  day.  His 
father,  the  good  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, his  uncle,  the  Speaker,  and 
that  other  uncle,  the  Archdeacon 
St.  Greorge,  without  the  Dragon 
(sine  Dracone),  are  all  men  who 
have  a  share  in  our  inner  history. 
There  are  few  cleverer  things  than 
Lord  Lyttelton's  supposed  epitaph 
on  Archdeacon  Denison,  in  the 
new  series  of  the  'Ephemera:' 
'  Whiggorum,  Kadicalium,  Bation- 
alistarum,  Philogladstonorum  quot- 
quot  exeunt,  flagrum  indefessum, 
acerrimum.'  Edmund  Denison  set 
before  his  mind  a  simple,  noble 

•  'With  a  Show  in  the  North.'  (New 
Edition.)    By  Joseph  Hatton.    Grant. 


purpose — the  study  of  the  laws  as 
affecting  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
and  their  improvement  and  eleva- 
tion. For  this  purpose  he  left  all 
fashionable  society,  and  took  up  his 
abode  somewhere  in  the  Mile-End 
Boad.  '  Heal  life/  he  said, '  is  not 
dinner  parties  and  small-talk,  nor 
even  croquet  and  dancing.'  He 
stayed  in  the  East-End  for  some 
time,  built  and  endowed  a  school, 
and  worked  in  it  himself.  He  went 
not  to  Paris  and  Edinbui^h  for 
the  study  of  the  Poor-law  system ; 
but  went  to  see  Victor  Hugo,  and  was 
astonished  at  his  wild  communism. 
He  had  intended  to  make  the 
American  tour,  now  such  a  favou- 
rite one  with  young  Englishmen, 
in  the  company  of  Sir  Michael 
Beach ;  but  his  health  quite  broke 
down.  The  physician  gave  him 
the  election  between  Melbourne 
and  Cannes :  but  in  either  case  it 
would  be  too  late.  For  his  direct, 
honest  purpose,  for  noble  disinte- 
restedness, and  for  all  the  gene- 
rous promises  of  genius,  Edmund 
Denison  stood  pre-eminent;  and 
his  life,  though  so  brief,  is  not 
imperieci,  and  has  yet  a  trail  of 
glory,  and  is  fruitful  in  sugges- 
tions of  self-denial  and  of  moral 
and  intellectual  activity.  Perhaps 
since  Arthur  Hallam  died,  there 
has  been  no  young  man  who  will 
be  so  remembered  as  Edmund 
Denison.* 

*  '  Letters  and  other  Writings  of  the 
late  Edward  Denison,  M.P.  for  Newark.' 
Edited  by  Sir  Baldwjn  Leighton,  Bart. 
Bentley. 

F.  Arnold. 
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THE  BOOM  IN  THE  DRAGON  VOLANT. 

By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


THE  ORACLE  TELLS  ME  WONDERS. 


I  FORGOT  for  a  moment  how 
impervious  my  mask  and  do- 
mino were  to  the  hard  stare  of  the 
old  campaigner,  and  was  preparing 
for  an  animated  scuffle.  It  was 
only  for  a  moment,  of  course ;  but 
the  CJount  cautiously  drew  a  little 
back  as  the  gasconading  corporal,  in 
blue  uniform,  white  vest,  and  white 
gaiters — for  my  friend  Gaillardo 
was  as  loud  and  swaggering  in  his 
assumed  character  as  in  his  real  one 
of  a  colonel  of  dragoons  —  drew 
near.  He  had  already  twice  all 
but  got  himself  turned  out  of  doors 
for  vaunting  the  exploits  of  Na- 
poleon le  Grand,  in  terrific  mock- 
heroics,  and  had  very  nearly  come 
to  hand-grips  with  a  Prussian 
hussar.  In  fact,  ho  would  have 
been  involved  in  several  sangui- 
nary rows  already,  had  not  his 
discretion  reminded  him  that  the 
object  of  his  coming  there  at  all, 
namely,  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
an  affluent  widow,  on  whom  he 
.  believed  he  had  made  a  tender 
impression,  would  not  have  been 
promoted  by  his  premature  re- 
moval from  the  festive  scene,  of 
which  he  was  an  ornament,  in 
charge  of  a  couple  of  gens  d'armes. 

'Money!  Gold!  Bah!  What 
money  can  a  wounded  soldier  like 
your  humble  servant  have  amassed, 
with  but  his  sword-hand  left,  which, 
being  necessarily  occupied,  places 
not  a  finger  at  his  command  with 
which  to  scrape  together  the  spoils 
of  a  routed  enemy  T 

'  No  gold  from  him,'  said  the 
magician.     '  His  scars  frank  him.' 

'  Bravo,  monsieur  le  prophdte ! 
Bravissimo !     Here  I  am.     Shall  I 


begin,  mon  conjureur,  without 
further  loss  of  time,  to  question 
you  ?'. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  commenced,  in  Stentorian  tones. 

After  half-a-dozen  questions 
and  answers,  he  asked — 

'  Whom  do  I  pursue  at  present?* 

'  Two  persons.' 

'Ha!  Two?  Well,  who  are 
they  ?' 

'  An  Englishman,  whom,  if  you 
catch,  he  will  kill  you;  and  a 
French  widow,  whom  if  you  find, 
she  will  spit  in  your  face.' 

'Monsieur  le  magicien  calls  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  knows  that  his 
cloth  protects  him.  No  matter  1 
Why  do  I  pursue  them  ?' 

'The  widow  has  inflicted  a 
wound  on  your  heart,  and  the 
Englishman  a  wound  on  your 
head.  They  are  each  separately 
too  strong  for  you ;  take  care  your 
pursuit  does  not  unite  them.' 

'  Bah !     How  could  that  be  ?' 

'The  Englishman  protects  ladies. 
He  has  got  that  fact  into  your  head. 
The  widow,  if  she  sees,  will  marry 
him.  It  takes  some  time,  she  will 
reflect,  to  become  a  colonel,  and 
the  Englishman  is  unquestionably 
young.' 

'  I  will  cut  his  cock's-comb  for 
him,'  he  ejactdated  with  an  oath 
and  a  grin ;  and  in  a  softer  tone 
he  asked, '  Where  is  she  ?' 

'  Near  enough  to  be  offended  if 
you  fail.' 

'So  she  ought,  by  my  faith. 
You  are  right,  monsieur  le  pro- 
phete!  A  hundred  thousand 
thanks !  Farewell  1'  And  staring 
about  him,  and  stretching  his  lank 
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neck  as  high  as  he  could,  he  strode 
away  with  his  scars,  and  white 
waistcoat  and  gaiters,  and  his  bear- 
skin shako. 

I  had  beei;  trying  to  see  the 
X>er8on  who  sat  in  the  palanquin. 
I  had  only  once  an  opportunity  of 
a  tolerably  steady  peep.  What  I 
saw  was  singular.  The  oracle  was 
dressed,  as  I  have  said,  very  richly, 
in  the  Chinese  fashion.  He  was 
a  figure  altogether  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  interpreter,  who  stood  out- 
side. The  features  seemed  to  me 
large  and  heavy,  and  the  head  was 
carried  with  a  downward  inclina- 
tion! the  eyes  were  closed,  and 
the  chin  rested  on  the  breast  of 
his  embroidered  pelisse.  The  face 
seemed  fixed,  and  the  very  image 
of  apathy.  Its  character  and  pose 
seemed  an  exaggerated  repetition 
of  the  immobility  of  the  figure 
who  communicated  with  the  noisy 
outer  world.  This  face  looked 
blood-red ;  but  that  was  caused,  I 
concluded,  by  the  light  entering 
through  the  red  silk  curtains.  All 
this  struck  me  almost  at  a  glance ; 
I  had  not  many  seconds  in  which  to 
make  my  observation.  The  ground 
was  now  clear,  and  the  Marquis 
said,  '  Go  forward,  my  friend.' 

I  did  so.  When  I  reached  the 
magician,  as  we  called  the  man 
with  the  black  wand,  I  glanced 
over  my  shoulder  to  see  whether 
the  Count  was  near. 

No,  he  was  some  yards  behind ; 
and  he  and  the  Marquis,  whose  cu- 
riosity seemed  to  be,  by  this  time, 
satisfied,  were  now  conversing  ge- 
nerally upon  some  subject  of  course 
quite  different. 

I  was  relieved,  for  the  sage 
seemed  to  blurt  out  secrets  in  an 
unexpected  way ;  and  some  of  mine 
might  not  have  amused  the  Count. 

I  thought  for  a  moment.  I 
wished  to  test  the  prophet.  A 
Church-of-England  man  was  a  rara 
avis  in  Paris. 

'  What  is  my  religion  ?'  I  asked. 


'A  beautiful  heresy,'  answered 
the  oracle  instantly. 

'  A  heresy  ? — and  pray  how  is  it 
named  ?' 

'  Love.' 

'  Oh !  Then  I  suppose  I  am  a 
polytheist,  and  love  a  great  many?' 

'  One.' 

'  But,  seriously,'- 1  asked,  intend- 
ing to  turn  the  course  of  our  col- 
loquy a  little  out  of  an  embarrass* 
ing  channel, '  have  I  ever  learned 
any  words  of  devotion  by  heart  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Can  you  repeat  them  ?' 

'  Approach.' 

I  did,  and. lowered  my  ear. 

The  man  with  the  black  wand 
closed  the  curtains,  and  whisx)ered, 
slowly  and  distinctly,  these  words, 
which,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  I 
instantly  recognized : 

I  may  never  see  you  more ;  and, 
oh  1  that  I  could  forget  you  I  go—* 
farewell — for  Ood*8  sake,  go  I 

I  started  as  I  heard  them.  They 
were,  you  know,  the  last  words 
whispered  to  me  by  the  Countess. 

Good  Heaven!  How  miraculous! 
Words  heard,  most  assuredly,  by 
no  ear  on  earth  but  my  own  and  the 
lady's  who  uttered  them,  till  now ! 

I  looked  at  the  impassive  face 
of  the  spokesman  with  the  wand. 
There  was  no  trace  of  meaning,  or 
even  of  a  consciousness  that  the 
words  he  had  uttered  could  pos- 
sibly interest  me.  - 

'  What  do  I  most  long  for  ?'  I 
askcd,j5carcely  knowing  what  I  said. 

'  Paradise.' 

'  And  what  prevents  my  reach- 
ing it  ?' 

'  A  black  veil.' 

Stronger  and  stronger !  The  an- 
swers seemed  to  me  to  indicate  the 
minutest  acquaintance  with  every 
detail  of  my  little  romance,  of 
which  not  even  the  Marquis  knew 
anything !  And  I,  the  questioner, 
masked  and  robed  so  that  my  own 
brother  could  not  have  known  me  I 

u  a 
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'You  said  I  loved  some  one. 
Am  I  loved  in  return  ?'  I  asked. 

'Try.' 

I  was  speaking  lower  than  be- 
fore, and  stood  near  the  dark  man 
with  the  beard,  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  speaking  In  a  loud  key. 

'  Does  any  one  love  me  ?*  I  re- 
j)eated. 

'  Secretly/  was  the  answer. 

'  Much  or  little  ?*  I  inquired. 

'*  Too  well.' 

**  How  long  will  that  love  last  ?* 

'  Till  the  rose  casts  its  leaves.' 

'  The  rose — another  allusion  !* 

*  Then  —  darkness !'  I  sighed. 
^  But  till  then  I  live  in  light.' 

*  The  light  of  violet  eyes.' 
Love,  if  not  a  religion,  as  the 

^  oracle  had  just  pronounced  it,  is, 
at  least,  a  superstition.  How  it 
exalts  the  imagination!     How  it 

.  enervates  the  reason !  How  cre- 
dulous it  makes  us ! 

All  this  which,  in  the  case  of 

.  another,  I  should  have  laughed  at, 

jnost  powerfully  aflfccted  me  in  my 
own.  It  inflamed  my  ardour,  and 
half  crazed  my  brain,  and  even 
influenced  my  conduct. 

The  spokesman  of  this  wonder- 
ful trick — if  trick  it  were — now 
waved  me  backward  with  his  wand, 
and  as  I  withdrew,  my  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  the  group,  by  this  time 
encircled  with  an  aura  of  mystery 
in  my  fancy ;  backing  toward  the 
ring  of  spectators,  I  saw  liim  raise 
his  hand  suddenly,  with  a  gesture 
of  command,  as  a  signal  to  the 
usher  who  carried  the  golden  wand 
in  front. 

The  usher  struck  his  wand  on 
the  ground,  and,  in  a  shrill  voice, 
proclaimed:  'The  great  Confu  is 
silent  for  an  hour.* 

Instantly  the  bearers  pulled 
down  a  sort  of  blind  of  bamboo, 
which  descended  with  a  sharp 
clatter,  and  secured  it  at  the 
l>ottonl ;  and  then  the  man  in  the 
tall  fez,  with  the  black  beard  and 
wand,   began   a    sort  of    dervish 


dance.  In  this  the  men  with  the 
gold  wands  joined,  and  finally, 
in  an  outer  ring,  the  bearers,  the 
palanquin  being  the  centre  of  the 
circles  described  by  these  solemn 
dancers,  whose  pace,  little  by  little, 
quickened,  whose  gestures  grew 
sudden,  strange,  frantic,  as  the 
motion  became  swifter  and  swifter, 
until  at  length  the  whirl  became 
so  rapid  that  the  dancers  seemed 
to  fiy  by  with  the  speed  of  a  mill- 
wheel,  and  amid  a  general  clapping 
of  bands,  and  universal  wonder, 
these  strange  performers  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  the  exhibition, 
for  the  time  at  least,  ended. 

The  Marquis  d'Harmonville  was 
standing  not  far  away,  looking  on 
the  ground,  as  one  could  judge  by 
his  attitude  and  musing.  I  ap- 
proached, and  he  said : 

'  The  Count  has  just  gone  away 
to  look  for  his  wife.  It  is  a  pity 
she  was  not  here  to  consult  the 
prophet;  it  would  have  been 
amusing,  I  daresay,  to  see  how 
the  CJount  bore  it.  Appose  we 
follow  him.  I  have  asked  him  to 
introduce  you.' 

With  a  beating  heart,  I  accom- 
panied the  Marquis  d'Harmonville. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  VALLIEBB. 

We  wandered  through  the 
salons,  the  Marquis  and  I.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  friend 
in  rooms  so  crowded. 

'  Stay  here,'  said  the  Marquis, 
I  have  thought  of  a  way  of  finding 
him.  Besides,  his  jealousy  may 
have  warned  him  that  there  is  no 
particular  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  presenting  you  to  his  wife,  I 
had  better  go  and  reason  with 
him ;  as  you  seem  to  wish  an  in- 
troduction so  very  much.' 

This  occurred  in  the  room  that 
is  now  called  the  '  Salon  d'Apollon.' 
The  paintings  remained  in  my  me- 
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mory,  and  my  adventure  of  that 
evening  was  destined  to  occur 
there. 

I  sat  down  upon  a  sofa;  and 
looked  about  me.  Three  or  four 
persons  beside  myself  were  seated 
on  this  roomy  piece  of  gilded  fur- 
niture. They  were  chatting  all 
very  gaily;  all — except  the  person 
who  sat  next  me,  and  she  was 
a  lady.  Hardly  two  feet  inter- 
posed between  us.  The  lady  sat 
apparently  in  a  reverie.  Nothing 
could  be  more  graceful.  She  wore 
the  costume  perpetuated  in  Col- 
lignan's  full-length  portrait  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalli^rc.  It 
is  as  you  know  not  only  rich,  but 
elegant.  Her  hair  was  powdered, 
but  one  could  perceive  that  it  was 
naturally  a  dark-brown.  One 
pretty  little  foot  appeared,  and 
could  anything  be  more  exquisite 
than  her  hand  ? 

It  was  extremely  provoking  that 
this  lady  wore  her  mask,  and  did 
not,  as  many  did,  hold  it  for  a 
time  in  her  hand. 

I  was  convinced  that  she  was 
pretty.  Availing  myself  of  the 
privilege  of  a  masquerade,  a  mi- 
crocosm in  which  it  is  impossible, 
except  by  voice  and  allusion,  to 
distinguish  friend  from  foe,  I 
spoke — 

'  It  is  not  easy,  mademoiselle, 
to  deceive  me,'  I  began. 

'  So  much  the  better  for  mon- 
sieur,' answered  the  mask,  quietly. 

'  I  mean,'  I  said,  determined  to 
tell  my  fib,  '  that  beauty  is  a  gift 
more  difficult  to  conceal  than 
mademoiselle  supposes.' 

'  Yet  monsieur  has  succeeded 
very  well,'  she  said  in  the  same 
sweet  and  careless  tones. 

'  I  see  the  costume  of  this,  the 
beautiful  Mademoiselle  de  la  Val- 
liere,  upon  a  form  that  surpasses 
her  own ;  I  raise  my  eyes,  and  I 
behold  a  mask,  and  yet  I  recognize 
the  lady;  beauty  is  like  that 
precious   stone   in'  the  "Arabian 


Nights"  which  emits,  no  matter 
how  concealed,  a  light  that  be- 
trays it.' 

'  I  know  the  story,'  said  the 
young  lady.  '  The  light  betrayed 
it,  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  darkness. 
Is  there  so  little  light  in  these 
rooms,  monsieur,  that  a  poor  glow- 
worm can  show  so  brightly.  I 
thought  we  were  in  a  luminous 
atmosphere,  wherever  a  certain 
countess  moved  ?* 

Here  was  an  awkward  speech! 
How  was  I  to  answer  ?  This  lady 
might  be,  as  they  say  some  ladies 
are,  a  lover  of  mischief,  or  an  in- 
timate of  the  Countess  de  St.  Alyre. 
Cautiously,  therefore,  I  inquired, 

'  What  countess  ?' 

'  If  you  know  me,  you  must 
know  that  she  is  my  dearest  friend. 
Is  she  not  beautiful  ?' 

'  How  can  I  answer,  there  are 
so  many  countesses.' 

*  Every  one  who  knows  me, 
knows  who  my  best  beloved  friend 
is.     You  don't  know  me  ?* 

'  That  is  cruel.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  I  am  mistaken.' 

*  With  whom  were  you  walking, 
just  now  ?'  she  asked. 

*  A  gentleman,  a  friend,*  I  an- 
swered. 

*  I  saw  him,  of  course,  a  friend ; 
but  I  think  I  know  him,  and 
should  like  to  be  certain.  Is  he 
not  a  certain  marquis  ?' 

Here  was  another  question  that 
was  extremely  awkward. 

*  There  are  samany  people  here, 
and  one  may  walk,  at  one  time, 
with  one,  and  at  another  with  a 
different  one,  that — ' 

'  That  an  unscrupulous  person 
has  no  difficulty  in  evading  a 
simple  question,  like  mine.  Know 
then,  once  for  all,  that  nothing 
disgusts  a  person  of  spirit  so  much 
as  suspicion.  You,  monsieur,  are 
a  gentleman  of  discretion.  I  shall 
respect  you  accordingly.' 

'  Mademoiselle  would  despise 
me,  were  I  to  violate  a  confidence., 
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'  But  yoH  don't  deceive  me, 
You  imitate  your  friend's  diplo- 
macy. I  hate  diplomacy.  It 
means  fraud  and  cowardice.  Don't 
you  think  I  know  him.  The  gen- 
tleman with  the  cross  of  white 
ribbon  on  his  breast.  I  know  the 
Marquis  d'Harmonyille  perfectly. 
You  see  to  what  good  purpose  your 
ingenuity  has  been  expended.' 

'  To  that  conjecture  I  can  an- 
swer neither  yes  nor  no.' 

'  You  need  not.  But  what  was 
your  motive  in  mortifying  a  lady  ?' 

'  It  is  the  last  thing  on  earth  I 
should  do.' 

'  You  affected  to  know  me,  and 
you  don't;  through  caprice  or 
listlessness  or  curiosity  you  wished 
to  converse,  not  with  a  lady,  but 
with  a  costume.  You  admired, 
and  you  pretend  to  mistake  me 
for  another.  But  who  is  quite 
perfect  ?  Is  truth  any  longer  to  be 
found  on  earth  ?' 

'  Mademoiselle  has  formed  a 
mistaken  opinion  of  me.' 

'  And  you  also  of  me ;  you  find 
me  less  foolish  than  you  supposed. 
I  know  perfectly  whom  you  intend 
amusing  with  compliments  and 
melancholy  declamation,  and  whom, 
with  that  amiable  purpose,  you 
have  been  seeking.' 

'Tell  me  whom  you  mean,'  I 
entreated. 

'  Upon  one  condition.' 

'  What  is  that  ?' 

'  That  you  will  confess  if  I 
name  the  lady.' 

'  You  describe  my  object  un- 
fairly.' I  objected.  '  I  can't  ad- 
mit that  I  proposed  speaking  to 
any  lady  in  the  tone  you  describe.' 

'  Well,  I  shan't  insist  on  that ; 
only  if  I  name  the  lady,  you  will 
promise  to  admit  that  I  am  right' 

'  Must  I  promise  ?' 

'  Certainly  not,  there  is  no 
compulsion;  but  your  promise  is 
the  only  condition  on  which  I  will 
speak  to  you  again.' 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment;  but 


how  could  she  possibly  tell  ?  The 
Countess  would  scarcely  have  ad- 
mitted this  little  romance  to  any 
one;  and  the  masque  in  the  La 
Yalli^re  costume  could  not  possibly 
know  who  the  masked  domino 
beside  her  was. 

'  I  consent,'  I  said,  '  I  promise.' 

*  You  must  promise  on  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman.' 

'  Well,  I  do ;  on  the  honour  of 
a  gentleman.' 

'  Then  this  lady  is  the  Countess 
de  St.  Alyre.'  I  was  unspeakably 
surprized;  I  was  disconcerted; 
but  I  remembered  my  promise, 
and  said— 

'  The  Countess  de  St.  Alyre  t«, 
unquestionably,  the  lady  to  whom 
I  hoped  for  an  introduction  to- 
night; but  I  beg  to  assure  you, 
also  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
that  she  has  not  the  faintest 
imaginable  suspicion  tha^t  I  was 
seeking  such  an  honour,  nor,  in 
all  probability,  does  she  remember 
that  such  a  person  as  I  exists.  I 
had  the  honour  to  render  her  and 
the  Count  a  trifling  service,  too 
trifling,  I  fear,  to  have  earned  more 
than  an  hour's  recollection.' 

'  The  world  is  not  so  ungrateful 
as  you  suppose ;  or  if  it  be,  there 
are,  nevertheless,  a  few  hearts  that 
redeem  it.  I  can  answer  for  the 
Countess  de  St.  Alyre,  she  never 
forgets  a  kindness.  She  does  not 
show  all  she  feels ;  for  she  is  un- 
happy, and  cannot.' 

'  Unhappy !  I  feared,  indeed, 
that  might  be.  But  for  all  the 
rest  that  you  are  good  enough  to 
suppose,  it  is  but  a  flattering 
dream.' 

'  I  told  you  that  I  am  the 
Countess's  friend,  and  being  so  I 
must  know  something  of  her  cha- 
racter ;  also,  there  are  confidences 
between  us,  and  I  may  know  more 
than  you  think,  of  those  trifiing 
services  of  which  you  suppose  the 
recollection  is  so  transitory.' 

I  was  becoming  more  and  more 
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interested.  I  was  as  wicked  as 
other  young  men,  and  the  heinons- 
ness  of  such  a  pursuit  was  as 
nothing,  now  that  self-love  and  all 
the  passions  that  mingle  in  such 
a  romance,  were  roused.  The 
image  of  the  beautiful  Countess 
had  now  again  quite  superseded 
the  pretty  counterpart  of  La 
Yalli^re,  who  was  before  me.  I 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to 
hear,  in  solemn  earnest,  that  she 
did  remember  the  champion,  who, 
for  her  sake,  had  thrown  himself 
before  the  sabre  of  an  enraged 
dragoon,  with  only  a  cudgel  in  his 
hand,  and  conquered. 

'  You  say  the  Countess  is  un- 
happy,' said  I.  '  What  causes  her 
unhappiness  ?' 

'  Many  things.  Her  husband 
is  old,  jealous,  and  tyrannical. 
Is  not  that  enough  ?  Even  when 
relieved  from  his  society,  she 
is  lonely.' 

'  But  you  are  her  friend  ?'  I  sug- 
gested. 

'  And  you  think  one  friend 
enough  ?'  she  answered ;  '  she  has 
one  alone,  to  whom  she  can  open 
her  heart.' 

'  Is  there  room  for  another 
friend  ?' 

'  Try.' 

'  How  can  I  find  a  way  ?' 

'  She  will  aid  you.' 

'  How  ?' 

,She  answered  by  a  question, 
*Have  you  secured  rooms  in  either 
of  the  hotels  of  Versailles  ?* 

'  No,  I  could  not.  I  am  lodged 
in  the  Dragon  Volant,  which 
stands  at  the  verge  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Chateau  de  la  Carque.' 

'  That  is  better  still.  I  need 
not  ask  if  you  have  courage  for 
an  adventure.  I  need  not  ask  if 
you  are  a  man  of  honour.  A  lady 
may  trust  herself  to  you,  and  fear 
nothing.  There  are  few  men  to 
whom  the  interview,  such  as  I 
shall  arrange,  could  bo  granted 
with  safety.    You  shall  meet  her 


at  two  o'clock  this  morning  in  the 
Fare  of  the  Chateau  de  la  Carque. 
What  room  do  you  occupy  in  the 
Dragon  Volant  ?' 

I  was  amazed  at  the  audacity 
and  decision  of  this  girl.  Was  she, 
as  we  say  in  England,  hoaxing  me  ? 

'  I  can  describe  that  accurately,' 
said  I.  '  As  I  look  from  the  rear 
of  the  house,  in  which  my  apart- 
ment is,  I  am  at  the  extreme  right, 
next  the  angle;  and  one  pair  of 
stairs  up,  from  the  hall.' 

'  Very  well;  you  must  have 
observed,  if  you  looked  into  the 
park,  two  or  three  clumps  of  chest- 
nut and  lime-trees,  growing  so  close 
together  as  to  form 'a  small  grove. 
You  must  return  to  your  hotel, 
change  your  dress,  and,  preserving 
a  scrupulous  secrecy,  as  to  why  or 
where  you  go,  leave  the  Dragon  Vo- 
lant, and  climb  the  park-wall,  un- 
seen ;  you  will  easily  recognize  the 
grove  I  have  mentioned;  there 
you  will  meet  the  Countess,  who 
will  grant  you  an  audience  of  a 
few  minut^,  who  will  expect  the 
most  scrupulous  reserve  on  your 
part,  and  who  will  explain  to  you, 
in  a  few  words,  a  great  deal  which 
I  could  not  so  well  tell  you  here.' 

I  cannot  describe  the  feeling 
with  which  I  heard  these  words. 
I  was  astounded.  Doubt  suc- 
ceeded. I  could  not  believe  these 
agitating  words. 

'  Mademoiselle  will  believe  that 
if  I  only  dared  assure  myself  that 
so  great  a  happiness  and  honour 
were  really  intended  for  me,  my 
gratitude  would  be  as  lasting  as 
my  life.  But  how  dare  I  believe 
that  mademoiselle  does  not  speak, 
rather  from  her  own  sympathy  or 
goodness,  than  from  a  certainty 
that  the  Countess  de  St.  Alyre 
would  concede  so  great  an 
honour  ?' 

'  Monsieur  believes  either  that 
I  am  not,  as  I  pretend  to  be,  in 
the  secret  which  he  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  shared  by  no  one  but 
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the  Countess  and  himself,  or  else 
that  I  am  cruelly  mystifying  him. 
That  I  am  in  her  confidence,  I 
swear  by  «ll  that  is  dear  in  a 
whispered  farewell.  By  the  last 
companion  of  this  flower!'  and 
she  took  for  a  moment  in  her 
fingers  the  nodding  head  of  a 
white  rosebud  that  was  nestled  in 
her  bouquet.  '  By  my  own  good 
star,  and  hers — or  shall  I  call  it 
our  "  Idle  etoile  ?"  Have  I  said 
enough  V 

*  Enough  ?'  I  repeated,  '  more 
than  enough — a  thousand  thanks.' 

'  And  being  thus  in  her  confi- 
dence, I  am  clearly  her  friend; 
and  being  a  friend  would  it  be 
friendly  to  use  her  dear  name  so ; 
and  all  for  sake  of  practising 
a  vulgar  trick  upon  you —  a 
stranger  ?' 

'  Mademoiselle  will  forgive  me. 
Bemember  how  very  precious  is  the 
hope  of  seeing,  and  speaking  to  the 
Countess.  Is  it  wonderful,  then, 
that  I  should  falter  in  my  belief? 
You  have  convinced  me,  however, 
and  will  forgive  my  hesitation.' 

'  You  will  be  at  the  place  I  have 
described,  then,  at  two  o'clock  ?' 

'  Assuredly,'  I  answered. 

'  And  monsieur,  I  know,  will  not 
fail,  through  fear.  No,  he  need  not 
assure  me ;  his  courage  is  already 
proved.' 

'  No  danger,  in  such  a  case,  will 
be  unwelcome  to  me.' 

'  Had  you  not  better  go  now, 
monsieur,  and  rejoin  your  friend?' 

'  I  promised  to  wait  here  for  my 
friend's  return.  The  Count  de  St. 
Alyre  said  that  he  intended  to  in- 
troduce me  to  the  Countess.' 

'  And  monsieur  is  so  simple  as 
to  believe  him  ?* 

'  Why  should  I  not  ?' 

'  Because  he  is  jealous  and  cun- 
ning. You  will  see.  He  will  never 
introduce  you  to  his  wife.  He  will 
come  here  and  say  he  cannot  find 
her,  and  promise  another  time.' 

'  I  think  I  see  him  approaching. 


with  my  friend.    No — there  is  no 
lady  with  him.* 

'  I  told  you  so.  You  will  wait  a 
long  time  for  that  happiness,  if  it 
is  never  to  reach  you  except 
through  his  hands.  In  the  mean- 
time, you  had  better  not  let  him 
see  you  so  near  me.  He  will  sus- 
pect that  we  have  been  talking  of 
his  wife ;  and  that  will  whet  his 
jealousy  and  his  vigilance.' 

I  thanked  my  unknown  friend 
in  the  mask,  and  withdrawing  a 
few  steps,  came,  by  a  little  '  cir- 
cumbendibus,' upon  the  flank  of 
the  Count. 

I  smiled  under  my  mask,  as  he^ 
assured  me  that  the  Duchesse  de 
la  Boqueme  had  changed  her  place, 
and  taken  the  Countess  with  her, 
but  he  hoped,  at  some  very  early 
time,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
enabling  her  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance. 

I  avoided  the  Marquis  d'Har- 
monville,  who  was  following  the 
Count.  I  was  afraid  he  might- 
propose  accompanying  me  home, 
and  had  no  wish  to  be  forced  to- 
make  an  explanation. 

I  lost  myself  quickly,  therefore, 
in  the  crowd,  and  moved,  as  ra- 
pidly as  it  would  allow  me,  toward 
the  Gal^rie  des  Glacis,  which  lay 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  I  saw  the  Count  and  my 
friend  the  Marquis  moving. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

STE'ANGE   STORY     OP     THB    DRAGOX. 
VOLANT. 

These /e7cs  were  earlier  in  those^ 
days,  and  in  France,  than  our 
modem  balls  are  in  London,  i 
consulted  my  watch.  It  was  a^ 
little  past  twelve. 

It  was  a  still  and  sultry  night ; 
the  magnificent  suite    of  rooms^ 
vast  as  some  of  them  were,  could 
not  be  kept  at  a  temperature  less 
than     oppressive,     especially    to 
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people  with  masks  on.  In  some 
places  the  crowd  was  inconvenient, 
and  the  profusion  of  lights  added 
to  the  heat.  I  removed  my  mask, 
therefore,  as  I  saw  some  other 
people  do,  who  were  as  careless  of 
mystery  as  I.  I  had  hardly  done 
80,  and  began  to  breathe  more 
comfortably,  when  I  heard  a 
friendly  English  voice  call  me  by 
my  name.  It  was  Tom  Whistle- 
wick,  of  the  — th  Dragoons.  He 
had  unmasked,  with  a  very  flushed 
face,  as  I  did.  He  was  one  of  those 
Waterloo  heroes,  new  from  the 
mint  of  glory,  whom,  as  a  body, 
all  the^world,  except  France,  re- 
vered ;  and  the  only  thing  I  knew 
against  him,  was  a  habit  of  allay- 
ing his  thirst,  which  was  exces- 
sive, at  balls, /6^e«,  musical  parties, 
and  all  gatherings,  where  it  was  to 
be  had,  with  champagne ;  and,  as 
he  introduced  me  to  his  friend, 
.Monsieur  Carmaignac,  I  observed 
that  he  spoke  a  little  thick.  Mon- 
sieur Carmaignac  was  little,  le^n, 
and  as  straight  as  a  ramrod.  He 
was  bald,  took  snuff,  and  wore 
spectacles ;  and,  as  I  soon  learned, 
held  an  official  position. 

Tom  was  facetious,  sly,  and 
rather  difficult  to  understand,  in 
his  present  pleasant  mood.  He  was 
elevating  his  eyebrows  and  screw- 
ing his  lips  oddly,  and  fanning 
himself  vaguely  with  his  mask. 

After  some  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, I  was  glad  to  observe  that  he 
preferred  silence,  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  role  of  listener,  as  I  and 
Monsieur  Carmaignac  chatted ;  and 
he  seated  himself,  with  extraordi- 
nary caution  and  indecision,  upon 
a  bench,  beside  us,  and  seemed 
very  soon  to  find  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  eyes  open, 

'  1  heard  you  mention,'  said  the 
French  gentleman, '  that  you  had 
engaged  an  apartment  in  the 
Dragon  Volant,  about  half  a  league 
from  this.  When  I  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent police  department,  about  four 


years  ago,  two  very  strange  casea 
were  connected  with  that  house. 
One  was  of  a  wealthy  emigre,  per- 
mitted to  return  to  France,  by  the. 
Em — by  Napoleon.  He  vanished. 
The  other — equally  strange — was 
the  case  of  a  Bussian  of  rank  and 
wealth.  He  disappeared  just  aa 
mysteriously.* 

'  My  servant,'  I  said,  '  gave  me 
a  confused  account  of  some  occur- 
rences, and,  as  well  as  I  recollect 
he  described  the  same  persons — I 
mean  a  returned  French  noble- 
man, and  a  Russian  gentleman. 
But  he  made  the  whole  story  so 
marvellous — I  mean  in  the  super- 
natural sense — that,  I  confess,  I 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  it/ 

'  No,  there  was  nothing  super- 
natural ;  but  a  great  deal  inexplic- 
able,' said  the  French  gentleman. 
'  Of  course  there  may  be  theories ', 
but  the  thing  was  never  explained, 
nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  a  ray  of 
light  ever  thrown  upon  it.* 

'  Pray  let  me  hear  the  story,'  I 
said.  '  I  think  I  have  a  claim,  as 
it  affects  my  quarters.  You  don't 
suspect  the  people  of  the  house  ?' 

'  Oh !  it  has  changed  hands 
since  then.  But  there  seemed  to 
be  a  fatality  about  a  particular 
room.' 

'  Could  you  describe  that  room?* 

'  Certainly.  It  is  a  spacious, 
panelled,  bed-room,  up  one  pair 
of  stairs,  in  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  at  the  extreme  right,  as  you 
look  from  its  windows.' 

'  Ho !  Beally  ?  Why,  then,  I 
have  got  the  very  room  I'  I  said, 
beginning  to  be  more  interested — 
perhaps  the  least  bit  in  the  world, 
disagreeably.  '  Did  the  people 
die,  or  were  they  actually  spirited 
away  ?* 

'  No,  they  did  not  die — they  dis- 
appeared very  oddly.  1*11  UAl  you 
the  particulars — I  happen  to  know 
them  exactly,  because  I  made  an 
official  visit,  on  the  first  occasion, 
to  the  house,  to  collect  evidence  ; 
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and  although  I  did  not  go  down 
there,  upon  the  second,  the  papers 
came  before  me,  and  I  dictated  the 
official  letter  despatched  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  people  who  had  dis- 
appeared :  they  had  applied  to  the 
government  to  investigate  the 
affair.  We  had  letters  from  the 
same  relations  more  than  two 
years  later,  from  which  we  learned 
that  the  missing  men  had  never 
turned  up.' 

He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
looked  steadily  at  me. 

'  Never !  I  shall  relate  all  that 
happened,  so  far  as  we  could  dis- 
cover. The  French  noble,  who 
was  the  Chevalier  Chateau  Blasse- 
mare,  unlike  most  emigres,  had 
taken  the  matter  in  time,  sold  a 
large  portion  of  his  property  be- 
fore the  revolution  had  proceeded 
80  far  as  to  render  that  next  to 
impossible,  and  retired  with  a 
large  sum.  He  brought  with  him 
about  half  a  million  of  francs,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  invested 
in  the  French  funds;  a  much 
larger  sum  remained  in  Austrian 
land  and  securities.  You  will 
observe  then  that  this  gentleman 
was  rich,  and  there  was  no  allega- 
tion of  his  having  lost  money,  or 
being,  in  any  way,  embarrassed. 
You  see  ?' 

I  assented. 

'  This  gentleman's  habits  were 
not  expensive  in  proportion  to  his 
means.  He  had  suitable  lodgings 
in  Paris ;  and  for  a  time,  society, 
the  theatres,  and  other  reasonable 
amusements,  engrossed  him.  He 
did  not  play.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  affecting  youth,  with 
the  vanities  which  are  usual  in 
such  persons;  but,  for  the  rest, 
he  was  a  gentle  and  polite  person, 
who  disturbed  nobody — a  person, 
you  see,  not  likely  to  provoke  an 
enmity.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  I  agreed. 
.    '  Early  in  the  summer  of  1811, 
he  got  an  order  permitting  him  to 


copy  a  picture  in  one  of  these 
saloTu,  and  came  down,  here,  to 
Versailles,  for  the  purpose.  His 
work  was  getting  on  slowly.  After 
a  time  he  left  his  hotel,  here,  and 
went,  by  way  of  change,  to  the 
Dragon  Volant :  there  he  took,  by 
special  choice,  the  bed-room  which 
has  fallen  to  you  by  chance.  From 
this  time,  it  appeared,  he  painted 
little ;  and  seldom  visited^his  apart- 
ments in  Paris.  One  night  he  saw 
the  host  of  the  Dragon  Volant, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  going 
into  Paris,  to  remain  for  a  day  or 
two,  on  very  particular  business ; 
that  his  servant  would  accompany 
him,  but  that  he  would  retain  his 
apartments  at  the  Dragon  Volant, 
and  return  in  a  few  days.  He  left 
some  clothes  there,  but  packed  a 
X)ortmanteau,  took  his  dressing- 
case,  and  the  rest,  and,  with  his 
servant  behind  his  carriage,  drove 
into  Paris.  You  observe  all  this, 
monsieur  ?* 

'  Most  attentively,*  I  answered. 

'  Well,  monsieur,  so  soon  as 
they  were  approaching  his  lodg- 
ings, he  stopped  the  carriage  on  a 
sudden,  told  his  servant  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind ;  that  he 
would  sleep  elsewhere  that  night, 
that  he  had  very  particular  busi- 
ness in  the  north  of  France,  not 
far  from  Kouen,  that  he  would  set 
out  before  daylight  on  his  journey, 
and  return  in  a  fortnight.  He 
called  a  fiacre,  took  in  his  hand  a 
leathern  bag  which,  the  servant 
said,  was  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a  few  shirts  and  a  coat,  but 
that  it  was  enormously  heavy,  as 
he  could  testify,  for  he  held  it 
in  his  hand,  while  his  master  took 
out  his  purse  to  count  thirty-six 
napoleons,  for  which  the  servant 
was  to  account,  when  he  should 
return.  He  then  sent  him  on,  in 
the  carriage ;  and  he,  with  the  bag 
I  have  mentioned,  got  into  the 
fiacre.  Up  to  that,  you  see,  the 
narrative  is  quite  clear.* 
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*  Perfectly/ 1  agreed. 

'  Now  comes  the  mystery/  said 
Monsieur  Carmaignac.  '  After 
that,  the  Gonnt  Chateau  Blasse- 
mare  was  never  more  seen,  so  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  by  acquaint- 
ance or  friend.  We  learned  that 
the  day  before  the  CJount's  stock- 
broker had,  by  his  direction,  sold 
all  his  stock  in  the  French  funds, 
and  handed  him  the  cash  it  real- 
ized. The  reason  he  gave  him 
for  this  measure  tallied  with  what 
he  said  to  his  servant.  He  told 
him  that  he  was  going  to  the 
north  of  France  to  settle  some 
claims,  and  did  not  know  exactly 
how  much  might  be  required. 
The  bag,  which  had  puzzled  the 
servant  by  its  weight,  contained, 
no  doubt,  a  large  sum  in  gold. 
Will  monsieur  try  my  snuflF?' 

He  politely  tendered  his  open 
snuflF-box,  of  which  I  partook,  ex- 
perimentally. 

'  A  reward  was  oflFered,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  when  the  inquiry  was 
instituted,  for  any  information 
tending  to  throw  a  light  ujwn  the 
mystery,  which  might  be  afforded 
by  the  driver  of  the  fiacre  "  em- 
ployed on  the  night  of "  (so-and- 
so),  "  at  about  the  hour  of  half- 
past  ten,  by  a  gentleman,  with  a 
black-leather  travelling-bag  in  his 
hand,  who  descended  from  a  pri- 
vate carriage,  and  gave  his  servant 
some  money,  which  he  counted 
twice  over."  About  a  hundred- 
and-fifty  drivers  applied,  but  not 
one  of  them  was  the  right  man. 
We  did,  however,  elicit  a  curious 
and  unexpected  piece  of  evidence 
in  quite  another  quarter.  What  a 
^ket  that  plaguey  harlequin 
makes  with  his  sword !' 

'  Intolerable  !*  I  chimed  in. 

The  harlequin  was  soon  gone, 
and  he  resumed. 

'  Tfhe  evidence  I  speak  of,  came 
from  a  boy,  about  twelve  years 
old,  who  knew  the  appearance  of 
the  CJount  perfectly,  having  been 


often  employed  by  him  as  a  mes- 
senger. He  stated  that  about  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  same 
night — upon  which  you  are  .  to 
observe,  there  was  a  brilliant 
moon — he  was  sent,  his  mother 
having  been  suddenly  taken  ill, 
for  the  sage  femme  who  lived 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Dragon  Volant.  His  father's  house, 
from  which  he  started,  was  a  mile 
away,  or  more,  from  that  inn,  in 
order  to  reach  which  he  had  to 
pass  round  the  park  of  the 
Chateau  de  la  Carque,  at  the  site 
most  remote  from  the  point  to 
which  he  was  going.  It  passes  the 
old  churchyard  of  SiAubin,  which 
is  separated  from  the  road  only  by 
a  very  low  fence,  and  two  or  three 
enormous  old  trees.  The  boy  was 
a  little  nervous  as  he  approached 
this  ancient  cemetery ;  and,  under 
the  bright  moonlight,  he  saw  a 
man  whom  he  distinctly  recog- 
nised as  the  Count,  whom  they 
designated  by  a  soubriquet  which 
means  "  the  man  of  smiles."  He 
was  looking  rueful  enough  now, 
and  was  seated  on  the  side  of  a 
tombstone,  on  which  he  had  laid 
a  pistol,  while  he  was  ramming 
home  the  chaise  of  another. 

'  The  boy  got  cautiously  by,  on 
tiptoe,  with  his  eyes  all  the  time 
on  the  Count  Chateau  Blassemare, 
or  the  man  he  mistook  for  him ; 
his  dress  was  not  what  he  usually 
wore,  but  the  witness  swore  that 
he  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  his 
identity.  He  said  his  face  looked 
grave  and  stern;  but  though  he 
did  not  smile,  it  was  the  same 
face  he  knew  so  well.  Nothing 
would  make  him  swerve  from  that. 
If  that  were  he,  it  was  the  last 
time  he  was  seen.  He  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.  Nothing 
could  be  heard  of  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rouen.  There 
has  been  no  evidence  of  his  death ; 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  he  is 
living.' 
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'  That  certainly  is  a  most  sin- 
gular case/  I  replied;  and  was 
about  to  ask  a  question  or  two, 
when  Tom  Whistlewick  who,  with- 
out my  observing  it,  had  been 
taking  a  ramble,  returned,  a  great 
deal  more  awake,  and  a  great  deal 
less  tipsy. 

'  I  say,  Carmaignac,  it  is  getting 
late,  and  I  must  go ;  I  really  must, 
for  the  reason  I  told  you — and, 
Beckett,  we  must  soon  meet  again.' 

'  I  regret  very  much,  monsieur, 
my  not  being  able  at  present  to 
relate  to  you  the  other  case,  that 
,  of  another  tenant  of  the  very  same 
room — a  case  more  mysterious  and 
sinister  than  the  last — and  which 
occurred  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.' 

'  Will  yon  both  do  a  very 
good-natured  thing,  and  come 
and  dine  with  me,  at  the  Dragon 
Volant,  to-morrow  ?* 

So,  as  we  pursued  our  way 
along  the  Gal^rie  des  Glaces,  I 
extracted  their  promise. 

'  By  Jove  I*  said  Whistlewick, 
when  this  was  done;  'look  at 
that  pagoda,  or  sedan  chair,  or 
whatever  it  is,  just  where  those 
fellows  set  it  down,  and  not  one 
of  them  near  it !  I  can't  imagine 
how  they  tell  fortunes  so  devilish 
well.  Jack  NuflSes — I  met  him 
here  to-night — says  they  are  gipsies 
— where  are  they,  I  wonder  ?  I'll 
go  over  and  have  a  peep  at  the 
prophet.' 

I  saw  him  plucking  at  the 
blinds,  which  were  constructed 
something  on  the  principle  of 
Venetian  blinds ;  the  red  curtains 
were  inside;  but  they  did  not 
yield,  and  he  could  only  peep 
under  one  that  did  not  come  quite 
down. 

When  he  rejoined  us,  he  related : 
'  I  could  scarcely  see  the  old  fellow, 
it's  so  dark.  He  is  covered  with 
gold  and  red,  and  has  an  em- 
broidered hat  on  like  a  man- 
darin's; he's  fast  asleep;  and,  by 


Jove,  he  smells  like  a  pole-cat  f 
It's  worth  going  over  only  to  have 
it  to  say.  Fiew!  pooh!  oh!  It 
18  a  perfume.     Faugh !' 

Not  caring  to  accept  this  tempt- 
ing invitation,  we  got  along  slowly 
toward  the  door.  I  bid  them 
good-night,  reminding  them  of 
their  promise.  And  so  found  my 
way  at  last  to  my  carriage ;  and 
was  soon  rolling  slowly  toward 
the  Dragon  Volant,  on  the  loneliest 
of  roads,  under  old  trees,  and  the 
soft  moonlight. 

What  a  number  of  things  had 
happened  within  the  last  two 
hours!  what  a  variety  of  strange 
and  vivid  pictures  were  crowded 
together  in  that  brief  space !  What 
an  adventure  was  before  me ! 

The  silent,  moonlighted,  solitary 
road,  how  it  contrasted  with  the 
many-eddied  whirl  of  pleasure 
from  whose  roar  and  music,  lights> 
diamonds  and  colours,  I  had  just 
extricated  myself. 

The  sight  of  lonely  Nature  at 
such  an  hour,  acts  like  a  sudden 
sedative.  The  madness  and  guilt 
of  my  pursuit  struck  me  with 
a  momentary  compimction  and 
horror.  I  wished  I  had  never 
entered  the  labyrinth  which  was 
leading  me,  I  knew  not  whither* 
It  was  too  late  to  think  of  that 
now;  but  the  bitter  was  already 
stealing  into  my  cup ;  and  vague 
anticipations  lay,  for  a  few 
minutes,  heavy  on  my  heart.  It 
would  not  have  taken  much  to 
make  me  disclose  my  unmanly  state 
of  mind  to  my  lively  friend,  Alfred 
Ogle,  nor  even  to  the  milder  ridi- 
cule of  the  agreeable  Tom  Whistle- 
wick. 


CHAPTER  XXl. 

THE  PARC  OP  THE  CHATEAU  DE  LA 
CARQUE. 

There  was  no  danger  of  the 
Dragon  Volant's  closing  its  doors 
on  that  occasion  till  three  or  four 
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in  the  morning.  There  were 
quartered  there  many  seryants  of 
great  people,  whose  masters  wonid 
not  leave  the  ball  till  the  last 
moment,  and  who  could  not  return 
to  their  comers  in  the  Dragon 
Volant,  till  their  last  services  had 
"been  rendered. 

I  knew,  therefore,  I  should  have 
ample  time  for  my  mysterious 
excursion  without  exciting  cu- 
riosity by  being  shut  out. 

And  now  we  pulled  up  under 
the  canopy  of  boughs,  before  the 
sign  of  the  Dragon  Volant,  and  the 
light  that  shone  from  its  hall-door. 

I  dismissed  my  carriage,  ran  up 
the  broad  staircase,  mask  in  hand, 
with  my  domino  fluttering  about 
me,  and  entered  the  large  bed- 
room. The  black  wainscoting  and 
stately  furniture,  with  the  dark 
curtains  of  the  very  tall  bed,  made 
the  night  there  more  sombre. 

An  oblique  patch  of  moonlight 
was  thrown  upon  the  floor  from 
the  window  to  which  I  hastened. 
I  looked  out  upon  the  landscape 
slumbering  in  those  silvery  beams. 
There  stood  the  outline  of  the 
Ch&teau  de  la  Carque,  its  chimneys, 
and  many  turrets  with  their  ex- 
tinguisher-shaped roofs  black 
against  the  soft  grey  sky.  There, 
also,  more  in  the  foreground, 
about  midway  between  the  window 
where  I  stood,  and  the  chateau, 
but  a  little  to  the  left,  I  traced  the 
tufted  masses  of  the  grove  which 
the  lady  in  the  mask  had  ap- 
pointed as  the  trysting-plac6,  where 
I  and  the  beautiful  Countess  were, 
to  meet  that  night. 

I  took  '  the  bearings '  of  this 
gloomy  bit  of  wood,  whose  foliage 
glimmered  softly  at  top  in  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

Tou  may  guess  with  what  a 
strange  interest  and  swelling  of 
the  heart  I  gazed  on  the  unknown 
scene  of  my  coming  adventure. 

But  time  was  flying,  and  the 
hour  already  near.    I  threw  my 


robe  upon  a  sofa ;  I  groped  out  a 
pair  of  boots,  which  I  substituted 
for  those  thin  and  heelless  shoes, 
in  those  days  called  '  pumps,' 
without  which  a  gentleman  could 
not  attend  an  evening  party.  I 
put  on  my  hat,  and  lastly,  I  took 
a  jmr  of  loaded  pistols  which  I 
had  been  advised  were  satisfactory 
companions  in  the  then  unsettled 
state  of  French  society  :  swarms 
of  disbanded  soldiers,  some  of 
them  alleged  to  be  desperate 
characters,  being  everywhere  to  be 
met  with.  These  preparations 
made,  I  confess  I  took  a  looking- 
glass  to  the  window  to  see  how  I 
looked  in  the  moonlight;  and 
being  satisfied,  I  replaced  it,  and 
ran  downstairs. 

In  the  hall  I  called  for  my 
servant. 

'  St.  Clair,*  said  I ;  '  I  mean  to 
take  a  little  moonlight  ramble, 
only  ten  minutes  or  so.  You 
must  not  go  to  bed  until  I  return. 
If  the  night  is  very  beautiful,  I 
may  possibly  extend  my.  ramble 
a  little.' 

So  down  the  steps  I  lounged, 
looking  first  over  my  right,  and 
then  over  my  left  shoulder,  like  a 
man  uncertain  which  direction  to 
take,  and  I  saunter^  up  the  road, 
gazing  now  at  the  moon,  and  now 
at  the  thin  white  clouds  in  the 
opposite  direction,  whistling,  all 
the  time,  an  air  which  I  had 
picked  up  at  one  of  the  theatres. 

When  I  had  got  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  away  from  the 
Dragon  Volant,  my  minstrelsy 
totally  ceased;  and  I  turned  about, 
and  glanced  sharply  down  the 
road  that  looked  as  white  as  hoar- 
frost under  the  moon,  and  saw 
the  gable  of  the  old  inn,  and  a 
window,  partly  concealed  by  the 
foHage,  with  ^  dusky  light  shining 
from  it. 

No  sound  of  footstep  was  stir- 
ring ;  no  sign  of  human  figure  in 
sight.      I   consulted    my  watch^ 
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which  the  light  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  me  to  do.  It 
now  wanted  but  eight  minutes  of 
the  appointed  hour.  A  thick 
mantle  of  ivy  at  this  point  covered 
the  wall  and  rose  in  a  clustering 
head  at  top. 

It  afforded  me  facilities  for 
scaling  the  wall^  and  a  partial 
screen  for  my  operations,  if  any 
eye  should  chance  to  be  looking 
that  way.  And  now  it  was  done. 
I  was  in  the  park  of  the  Chateau 
de  la  Carque,  as  nefarious  a  poacher 
as  ever  trespassed  on  the  grounds 
of  unsuspicious  lord ! 

Before  me  rose  the  appointed 
grove,  which  looked  as  black  as  a 
clump  of  gigantic  hearse-plumes. 
It  seemed  to  tower  higher  and 
higher  at  every  step ;  and  cast  a 
broader  and  blacker  shadow  to- 
ward my  feet  On  I  marched,  and 
was  glad  when  I  plunged  into  the 
shadow  which  concealed  me.  Now 
I  was  among  the  grand  old  lime 
and  chestnut  trees — my  heart  beat 
fast  with  expectation. 

This  grove  opened,  a  little,  near 
the  middle ;  and  in  the  space  thus 
cleared,  there  stood  with  a  sur- 
rounding flight  of  steps,  a  small 
Greek  temple  or  shrine,  with  a 
statue  in  the  centre.  It  was  built 
of  white  marble  with  fluted  Co- 
rinthian columns,  and  the  crevices 
were  tufted  with  grass ;  moss  had 
shown  itself  on  pedestal  and  cor- 
nice, and  signs  of  long  neglect 
and  decay  were  apparent  in  its 
discoloured  and  weather-worn 
marble.  A  few  feet  in  front  of 
the  steps  a  fountain,  fed  from  the 
great  ponds  at  the  other  side  of 
the  chateau,  was  making:  a  con- 
stant tinkle  and  plashing  in  a 
wide  marble  basin,  and  the  jet  of 
water  glimmered  like  a  shower  of 
diamonds  in  the  broken  moonlight. 
The  very  neglect  and  half  ruinous 
state  of  all  this  made  it  only  the 
prettier,  as  well  as  sadder.  I  was 
too    intently    watching    for    the 


arrival  of  the  lady,  in  the  direction 
of  the  chateau,  to  study  these 
things;  but  the  half-noted  effect 
of  them  was  romantic,  and  sug- 
gested somehow  the  grotto  and 
the  fountain,  and  the  apparition 
of  Egeria. 

As  I  watched  a  voice  spoke  to 
me,  a  little  behind  my  left  shoulder. 
I  turned,  almost  with  a  start,  and 
the  masque,  in  the  costume  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalli^re  stood 
there. 

'  The  Countess  will  be  here 
presently,'  she  said.  The  lady 
stood  upon  the  open  space,  and 
the  moonlight  fell  unbroken  upon 
her.  Nothing  could  be  more  be- 
coming; her  figure  looked  more 
graceful  and  elegant  than  ever. 
'  In  the  meantime  I  shall  tell  you 
some  peculiarities  of  her  situation. 
She  is  unhappy;  miserable  in  an 
ill-assorted  marriage,  with  a  jealous 
tyrant  who  now  would  constrain 
her  to  sell  her  diamonds,  which 
are ' 

'  Worth  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  I  heard  all  that  from  a 
friend.  Can  I  aid  the  Countess  in 
her  unequal  struggle?  Say  but 
how,  and  the  greater  the  danger 
or  the  sacrifice,  the  happier  will  it 
make  me.     Can  I  aid  her  ?' 

'  If  you  despise  a  danger — 
which,  yet,  is  not  a  danger;  if 
you  despise,  as  she  does,  the 
tyrannical  canons  of  the  world; 
and,  if  you  are  chivalrous  enough 
to  devote  yourself  to  a  lady's 
cause,  with  no  reward  but  her 
poor  gratitude:  if  you  can  do 
these  things  you  can  aid  her,  and 
earn  a  foremost  place,  not  in  her 
gratitude  only,  but  in  her  friend- 
ship.* 

At  those  words  the  lady  in  the 
mask  turned  away,  and  seemed  to 
weep.        ^: 

'  1  vowed  myself  the  willing 
slave  of  the  Countess,  'But,'  I 
added,  'you  told  me  she  would 
soon  be  here.' 
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'  That  is,  if  nothing  unforeseen 
should  happen ;  but  with  the  eye 
of  the  Count  de  St.  Alyre  in  the 
house,  and  open,  it  is  seldom  safe 
to  stir.* 

'  Does  she  wish  to  see  me  ?'  I 
asked,  with  a  tender  hesitation. 

'  First,  say  hare  you  really 
thought  of  her,  more  than  once, 
since  the  adyenture  of  tho  Belle 
Etoile.' 

'  She  never  leaves  my  thoughts ; 
day  and  night  her  beautiful  eyes 
haunt  me;  her  sweet  voice  is 
always  in  my  ear.' 

'  Mine  is  said  to  resemble  hers,' 
said  the  mask. 

'  So  it  does,'  I  answered.  '  But 
it  is  only  a  resemblance.' 

'  Oh !  then  mine  is  better  ?' 

'  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,  I 
did  not  say  that.  Yours  is  a  sweet 
voice,  but  I  fancy  a  little  higher.' 

'  A  little  shriller,  you  would 
say,'  answered  the  De  la  Valli^re, 
I  fancied  a  good  deal  vexed. 

'  No,  not  shriller :  your  voice  is 
not  shrill,  it  is  beautifully  sweet ; 
but  not  so  pathetically  sweet  as 
hers.' 

'  That  is  prejudice,  monsieur ; 
it  is  not  true.' 

I  bowed ;  I  could  not  contradict 
a  lady. 

'  I  see,  monsieur,  you  laugh  at 
me ;  you  think  me  vain,  because  I 
claim  in  some  points  to  be  equal 
to  the  Countess  de  St.  Alyre.  I 
challenge  you  to  say,  my  hand,  at 
least,  is  less  beautiful  than  hers.' 
As  she  thus  spoke  she  drew  her 
glove  off,  and  extended  her  hand, 
back  upward,  in  the  moonlight. 

The  lady  seemed  really  nettled. 
It  was  undignified  and  irritating ; 
for  in  this  iminteresting  competi- 
tion the  precious  moments  were 
flying,  and  my  interview  leading 
apparently  to  nothing. 

'  You  will  admit,  tlien,  that  my 
hand  is  as  beautiful  as  hers.' 

'  I  cannot  admit  it,  made- 
moiselle,' said  I,  with  the  honesty 


of  irritation.  '  I  will  not  enter 
into  comparisons,  but  the  Countess 
de  St.  Alyre  is,  in  all  respects,  the 
most  beautiful  lady  I  ever  beheld.' 

The  masque  laughed  coldly, 
and  then,  more  and  more  softly, 
said,  with  a  sigh, '  I  will  prove  aU. 
I  say.'  And  as  she  spoke  she 
removed  the  mask:  and  the 
Countess  de  St.  Alyre,  smiling, 
confused,  bashful,  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  stood  before  me  1 

'  GUx)d  heavens !'  I  exclaimed. 
'  How  monstrously  stupid  I  have 
been.  And  it  was  to  Madame 
la  Comtesse  that  I  spoke  for  so 
long  in  the  solan!'  I  gazed  on 
her  in  silence.  And  with  a  low 
sweet  laugh  of  good  nature,  she 
extended  her  hand.  I  took  it,  and 
carried  it  to  my  lips. 

'No,  you  must  not  do  that, 
she  said,  quietly/  we  are  not  old 
enough  friends  yet.  I  find,  al- 
though you  were  mistaken,  that 
you  do  remember  the  Countess  of 
the  Belle  Etoile,  and  that  you  are 
a  champion  true  and  fearless. 
Had  you  yielded  to  the  claims  just 
now  pressed  upon  you  by  the 
rivalry  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Yalli^re,  in  her  mask,  the  Countess 
de  St.  Alyre  should  never  have 
trusted  or  seen  you  more.  I  now 
am  sure  that  you  are  true,  as  well 
as  brave.  You  now  know  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  you ;  and,  also, 
thf^t  if  you  would  risk  your  life  for 
me,  I,  too,  would  brave  some 
danger,  rather  than  lose  my  friend 
for  ever.  I  have  but  a  few  mo- 
ments more.  Will  you  come  here 
again  to-morrow  night,  at  a  quarter 
past  eleven?  I  will  be  here  at 
that  moment;  you  must  exercise 
the  most  scrupulous  care  to  pre- 
vent suspicion  that  you  have  come; 
here,  monsieur.  You  otoe  that  to 
me' 

She  spoke  these  last  words  with 
the  most  solemn  entreaty. 

I  Vowed  again  and  again,  that  I 
would  die  rather  than  permit  the 
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least  rashness  to  endanger  the 
secret  which  made  all  the  interest 
and  value  of  my  life. 

She  was  looking,  I  thought, 
more  and  more  beautiful  every 
moment.  My  enthusiasm  ex- 
panded in  proportion. 

*  You  must  come  to-morrow 
night  by  a  different  route/  she 
said;  'and  if  you  come  again,  we 
can  change  it  once  more.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  Ch&teau  there  is 
a  little  churchyard,  with  a  ruined 
chapel.  The  neighbours  are  afraid 
to  i)ass  it  by  night.  The  road  is 
deserted  there,  and  a  stile  opens  a 
way  into  these  grounds.  Cross 
it  and  you  can  find  a  covert  of 
thickets,  to  within  fifty  steps  of 
this  spot.' 

I  promised,  of  course,  to  observe 
her  instructions  implicitly. 

'  I  have  lived  for  more  than  a 
year  in  an  agony  of  irresolution. 
I  have  decided  at  last.  I  have 
lived  a  melancholy  life ;  a  lonelier 
life  than  is  passed  in  the  cloister. 
I  have  had  no  one  to  confide  in ; 
no  one  to  advise  me;  no  one  to 
-save  me  from  the  horrors  of  my 
•existence.  I  have  found  a  brave 
and  prompt  friend  at  last.  Shall 
I  ever  forget  the  heroic  tableau  of 
the  hall  of  the  Belle  Etoile? 
Have  you — have  you  really  kept 
t^e  rose  I  gave  you,  as  we  i)arted  ? 
Yes— you  swear  it.  You  need  not; 
I  trust  you.  Hichard,  how  often 
have  I  in  solitude  repeated  your 
name,  learned  from  my  servant. 
Eichard,  my  hero !  Oh!  Bichard! 
Oh,  my  king!     I  love  you.' 

I  would  have  folded  her  to  my 
heart — thrown  myself  at  her  feet. 
But  this  beautiful  and — shall  I 
«ay  it — inconsistent  woman  re- 
pelled me. 

'  No,  we  must  not  waste  our 
moments  in  extravagances.  Under- 
stand my  case.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  indifference  in  the  married 
state.  *  Not  to  love  one's  husband,' 
«he  continued,  '  is  to  hate  him. 


The  Count,  ridiculous  in  all  else, 
is  formidable  in  his  jealousy.  In 
mercy,  then,  to  me  observe  caution. 
Affect  to  all  you  speak  to,  the  most 
complete  ignorance  of  all  the 
people  in  the  Chateau  de  la 
Carque ;  and,  if  any  one  in  your 
presence  mentions  the  Count  or 
Countess  de  St.  Alyre,  be  sure  you 
say  you  never  saw  either.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  to  you  to-morrow 
night.  I  have  reasons  that  I  can- 
not now  explain,  for  all  I  do,  and 
all  I  postpone.  Farewell,  (jo! 
Leave  me.' 

She  waved  me  back,  peremp- 
torily. I  echoed  her  '  farewell,' 
and  obeyed. 

This  interview  had  not  lasted,  I 
think,  more  than  ten  minutes.  I 
scaled  the  park-wall  again,  and 
reached  the  Dragon  Volant  before 
its  doors  were  closed. 

I  lay  awake  in  my  bed,  in  a 
fever  of  elation.  I  saw,  till  the 
dawn  broke,  and  chased  the  vision, 
the  beautiful  Countess  de  St,  Alyre, 
always  in  the  dark,  before  me. 


CHAPTEB  XVn. 

THE  TENANT  OP  THE  PALANQUIN. 

The  Marquis  called  on  me  next 
day.  My  late  breakfast  was  still 
upon  the  table. 

He  had  come,  he  said,  to  ask  a 
favour.  An  accident  had  happened 
to  his  carriage  in  the  crowd  on 
leaving  the  ball,  and  he  begged,  if  I 
were  going  into  Pails,  a  seat  in 
mine — I  was  going  in,  and  was 
extremely  glad  of  his  company. 
He  came  with  me  to  my  hotel; 
we  went  up  to  my  rooms.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  man  seated  in 
an  easy  chair,  with  his  back  to- 
ward us,  reading  a  newspaper.  He 
rose.  It  was  the  Count  de  St. 
Alyre,  his  gold  spectacles  on  his 
nose ;  his  black  wig,  in  oily  curls, 
lying  close  to  his  narrow  head, 
and  showing,  like  carved  ebony 
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over  a  reptilBive  visage  of  boxwood. 
His  black  muffler  had  been  pulled 
down.  His  right  arm  was  in  a 
sling.  I  don't  know  whether  there 
was  anything  unusual  in  his 
countenance  that  day,  or  whether 
it  was  but  the  effect  of  prejudice 
arising  from  all  I  had  heard 
iu  my  mysterious  interview  in  his 
park,  but  I  thought  his  counte- 
nance was  more  strikingly  forbid- 
ding than  I  had  seen  it  before. 

I  was  not  callous  enough  in  the 
ways  of  sin  to  meet  this  man, 
injured  at  least  in  intent,  thus 
suddenly,  without  a  momentary 
disturbance. 

He  smiled. 

'  I  called,  Monsieur  Beckett,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  you  here,'  he 
croaked,  '  and  I  meditated,  I  fear, 
taking  a  very  great  liberty,  but 
my  friend  the  Marquis  d'Harmon- 
ville,  on  whom  I  have  perhaps 
some  claim,  will  perhaps  give  me 
the  assistance  I  require  so  much.' 

'  With  great  pleasure,'  said  the 
Marquis,  '  but  not  till  after  six 
o'clock.  I  must  go  this  moment  to 
a  meeting  of  three  or  four  people, 
whom  I  cannot  disappoint,  and  I 
know,  perfectly,  we  cannot  break 
up  earlier.' 

'  What  am'  I  to  do  ?'  exclaimed 
the  Count,  'an  hour  would  have 
done  it  all.  Was  ever  contre-temps 
so  unlucky  1' 

'  I'll  give  you  an  hour,  with 
pleasure,'  said  I. 

'  How  very  good  of  you,  mon- 
sieur, I  hardly  dared  to  hope  it. 
The  business,  for  so  gay  and 
charming  a  man  as  Monsieur 
Beckett,  is  a  little  funeste.  Pray 
read  this  note  which  -reached  me 
this  morning.' 

It  certainly  was  not  cheerful. 
It  was  a  note  stating  that  the 
body  of  his,  the  Count's  cousin. 
Monsieur  de  St.  Amand,  who  had 
died  at  his  house,  the  Ch&teau 
Clery,  had  been,  in  accordance 
with  his  written  directions,  sent 
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for  burial  at  Fere  La  Chaise, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Count  de  St.  Alyre,  would  reach  his 
house  (the  Chateau  de  la  Carque), 
at  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  night 
following,  to  be  conveyed  thence 
in  a  hearse,  with  any  member  of 
the  family  who  might  wish  to 
attend  the  obsequies. 

'  I  did  not  see  the  poor  gentle- 
man twice  in  my  life,'  said  the 
Count,  '  but  this  office,  as  he  has 
no  other  kinsman,  disagreeable  as 
it  is,  I  could  scarcely  decline,  and 
so  I  want  to  attend  at  the  office 
to  have  the  book  signed,  and  the 
order  entered.  But  here  is  another* 
misery.  By  ill  luck,  I  have 
sprained  my  thumb,  and  can't 
sign  my  name  for  a  week  to  come. 
However,  one  name  answers  as  wclf 
as  another.  Yours  as  well  as  mine. 
And  as  you  are  so  good  as  to  c6m& 
with  me,  all  will  go  right.' 

Away  we  drove.      The  Count 
gave  me  a  memorandum  of  the 
christian    and    surnames  of   the 
deceased,  his  age,  the  complaint 
he  died  of,  and  the  usual  particu- 
lars;   also  a  note  of    the  exact- 
position   in  which  a   grave,  the 
dimensions    of    which    were    de- 
scribed,  of  the   ordinary  simple- 
kind,  was  to  be  dug,  between  twe 
vaults    belonging  to   the    family 
of   St.  Amand.     The  funeral,    it 
was  stated,  would  arrive  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock    a.m.  (the    next 
night  but  one);  and  he  handed 
me  the  money,  with  extra  fees,  for 
a  burial  by  night     It  was  a  good 
deal;    and  I  asked  him,   as  he 
entrusted  the  whole  affair  to  me, 
in  whose  name  I  should  take  the 
receipt 

'  Not  in  mine,  my  good  friend.. 
They  wanted  me  to  become  air 
executor,  which  I,  yesterday,  wrote 
to  decline ;  and  - 1  am  informed 
that  if  the  receipt  were  in  my 
name  it  would  constitute  me  an 
executor  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  fix  me  in  that  position.    Take 
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it,  pray,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
in  your  own  name.' 

This,  accordingly,  I  did. 

'  You  will  see,  by-and-by,  why 
I  am  obliged  to  mention  all  these 
particulars.' 

The  Count,  meanwhile,  was 
leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  with 
his  black  silk  muffler  up  to  his  nose, 
and  his  hat  shading  his  eyes,  while 
he  dozed  in  his  corner ;  in  which 
state  I  found  him  on  my  return. 

Paris  had  lost  its  charm  for 
me.  I  hurried  through  the  little 
business  I  had  to  do,  longed  once 
more  for  my  quiet  room  in  the 
Dragon  Volant,  the  melancholy 
woods  of  the  Chateau  de  la  Carque, 
and  the  tumultuous  and  thrilling 
influence  of  proximity  to  the  object 
of  mj  wild  but  wicked  romance. 

I  was  delayed  some  time  by  my 
stockbroker.  I  had  a  very  large 
sum,  as  I  told  you,  at  my  banker's, 
uninvested.  I  cared  very  little 
for  a  few  days'  interest — very 
little  for  the  entire  sum,  com- 
pared with  the  image  that  occu- 
pied my  thoughts,  and  beckoned 
mo  with  a  white  arm,  through 
the  dark,  toward  the  spreading 
lime-trees  and  chestnuts  of  the 
Chateau  de  la  Carque.  But  I 
had  fixed  this  day  to  meet 
him,  and  was  relieved  when  he 
told  me  that  I  had  better  let  it 
lie  in  my  banker's  hands  for  a  few 
days  longer,  as  the  funds  would 
certainly  fall  immediately.  This 
accident,  too,  was  not  without  its 
immediate  bearing  on  my  subse- 
quent adventures. 

When  I  reached  the  Dragon 
Volant,  I  found,  in  ray  sitting- 
room,  a  good  deal  to  my  chagrin, 
my  two  guests,  whom  I  had  quite 
forgotten-  I  inwardly  cursed  my 
own  stupidity  for  having  embar- 
rassed myself  with  their  agreeable 
society.  It  could  not  be  helped 
now,  however,  and  a  word  to  the 
waiters  put  all  things  in  train  for 
dinner. 


Tom  Whistlewick  was  in  great 
force;  and  he  commenced  almost 
immediately  with  a  very  odd  story. 

He  told  me  that  not  only  Ver- 
sailles, but  all  Paris,  was  in  a  fer- 
ment, in  consequence  of  a  revolt- 
ing, and  all  but  sacrilegious,  prac- 
tical joke,  played  off  on  the  night 
before. 

The  pagoda,  as  he  persisted  in 
calling  the  palanquin,  had  been 
left  standing  on  the  spot  where 
we  last  saw  it.  Neither  conjuror, 
nor  usher,  nor  bearers  had  ever 
returned.  When  the  ball  closed, 
and  the  company  at  length  re- 
tired, the  servants  who  attended 
to  put  out  the  lights,  and  secure 
the  doors,  found  it  still  there. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to 
let  it  stand  where  it  was  until 
next  morning,  by  which  time,  it 
was  conjectured,  its  owners  would 
send  messengers  to  remove  it 

None  arrived.  The  servants 
were  then  ordered  to  take  it  away; 
and  its  extraordinary  weight,  for 
the  first  time,  reminded  them  of 
its  forgotten  human  occupant. 
Its  door  was  forced;  and,  judge 
what  was  their  disgust,  when 
they  discovered,  not  a  living 
man,  but  a  corpse!  Three  or 
four  days  must  have  passed  since 
the  death  of  the  burly  man 
in  the  Chinese  tunic  and  painted 
cap.  Some  people  thought  it 
was  a  trick  designed  to  insult 
the  Allies,  in  whose  honour  the 
ball  was  got  up.  Others  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  nothing 
worse  than  a  daring  and  cynical 
jocularity  which,  shocking  as  it 
was,  might  yet  be  forgiven  to- 
the  high  spirits  and  irrepressible 
buffoonery  of  youth.  Others,  again, 
fewer  in  number,  and  mystically 
given,  insisted  that  the  corpse 
was  hand  fide  necessary  to  the 
exhibition,  and  that  the  dis- 
closures and  allusions  which  had 
astonished  so  many  people  were 
distinctly  due  to  necromancy. 
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'  The  matter,  however,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,'  ob- 
served Monsieur  Garmaignac,  *  and 
we  are  not  the  body  they  were, 
two  or  three  months  ago,  if  the 
offenders  against  propriety  and 
public  feeling  are  not  traced,  and 
convicted,  unless,  indeed,  they  h^ve 
been  a  great  deal  more  cunning 
than  such  fools  generally  are. 

I  was  thinking  within  myself 
how  utterly  inexplicable  was  my 
colloquy  with  the  conjuror,  so 
cavalierly  dismissed  by  Monsieur 
Garmaignac  as  a  '  fool ;'  and  the 
more  I  thought  the  more  marvel- 
lous it  seemed. 

'  It  certainly  was  an  original 
joke,  though  not  a  very  clean  one,' 
said  Whistlewick. 


'Not  even  original,'  said  Gar- 
maignac. '  Very  nearly  the  same 
thing  was  done,  a  hundred  years 
ago  or  more,  at  a  state  ball 
in  Paris;  and  the  rascals  who 
played  the  trick  were  never  found 
out. 

In  this  Monsieur  Garmaignac, 
as  I  afterwards  discovered,  spoke 
truly;  for,  among  my  books  of 
French  anecdote  and  memoirs, 
the  very  incident  is  marked,  by 
my  own  hand. 

While  we  were  thus  talking 
the  waiter  told  us  that  dinner  was 
served ;  and  we  withdrew  accord- 
ingly; my  guests  more  than 
making  amends  for  my  compara- 
tive taciturnity. 


'  OH  WILLIE.' 

'T^HE  slow  wheel  of  the  months  revolving 
-^      Brings  another  lingering  year ; 
Another  winter  s  snow  dissolving 

Tells  that  spring  will  soon  be  here. 
The  busy  birds  will  soon  be  mating 

In  the  branches  overhead — 
Oh !  Willie,  it  is  weary  waiting : 
When,  oh!  when  shall  we  be  wed ! 

Five  long,  long  years  have  waned^how  slow'y  ! 

Since  that  evening  in  the  grove 
When  in  mine  ear  you  whispered  lowly 

All  your  ardent  tale  of  love. 
Can  that  love.be  now  abating? 

Were  those  empty  ^words  you  s^d  ? — 
Oh !  Willie,  it  is  weary  w^ting. 

When,  oh !  when  shall  we  be  wed ! 

No  want,  no  toil  shall  bring  me  sorrow ; 

My  only  grief  is  long  delay : 
With  you  beside  me,  can  to-morrow 

Dim  the  blisses  of  to-day  ? 
Hope  strains  against  its  prison  grating ; 

Let  it  go—  bring  Joy  instead — 
Oh  !  Willie,  it  b  weary  waiting. 

When,  oh !  when  shall  we  be  wed ! 
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FEENCH  NOVELISTS. 


NO.    ni.— HONORE   DE   BALZAC. 


BALZAC  is  the  king  of  French 
romancists^  and  will  reign 
supreme  in  spite  of  Hugo,  who 
has  thrown  the  force  of  his  life 
into  poetry  and  politics.  Balzac 
did  no  such  foolishness:  poetry 
was  impossible  to  him,  and  poli- 
tics mere  trifles  belonging  to  the 
events  of  the  day.  His  dreams 
alone  were  real,  and  out  of  the 
,  teeming  populace  of  phantoms 
which  tenanted  them  he  created 
the  '  Comedie  Humaine,'  with  its 
seyen  or  eight  departments,  its 
five-and-forty  volumes,  or  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  separate 
stories. 

Balzac  was  incomprehensible  as 
a  child,  and  as  a  man  he  is  the 
strangest  union  of  splendid  sanity 
and  mad  magic  that  Paris,  great 
city  of  bizarreries,  can  offer  us. 
The  comedy  of  his  life  might  fill 
several  volumes,  and  its  mysteri- 
ousness  would  afford  food  for 
bewildered  speculation  that  might 
extend  to  several  more.  If  Balzac 
is  too  big  to  include  in  a  single 
article,  we  must  try  and  show 
a  gleam  of  his  wonderful  eyes,  or 
a  picture  of  him  at  work  in  his 
study,  a  garret  full  of  unmolested 
spiders. 

Imaginative  writers  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  those  who 
compose  under'  the  influence  of 
natural  stimulants,  and  those  who 
write  under  the  influence  of  arti- 
ficial stimulants.  As  there  is  a 
natural  paradise  which  is  the  hap- 
piness of  health,  and  an  artificial 
paradise  which  is  opium,  so  there 
are  natural  and  artificial  energies, 
owing  to  natural  and  artificial 
stimulants.  He  who  makes  a 
poem  because  he  is  in  good  health, 
or  because  he  has  been  enjoying 


fresh  air  and  sunlight,  or  because 
he  has  seen  something  suggestive 
which  actf  upon  him  as  an  intel- 
lectual spur,  is  evolving  natural 
energies  under  natural  stimulant. 
He  who  whips  a  laggard  brain 
into  excited  action  by  means  of 
haschisch  or  absinthe,  gin  or  cham- 
pagne, green  tea  or  black  coffee, 
is  evolving  artificial  energies  under 
artificial  stimulus.  The  question, 
as  to  the  relative  qualities  of  work 
produced  under  natural  impulse 
and  artificial  pressure  appears  to 
be  not  quite  decided. 

•  A  work  composed  by  an  author 
of  an  exuberant  vitality  will  pos- 
sess a  healthful  glow  that  cannot 
fail  to  impress  itself  upon  the 
reader  and  to  give  pleasure.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  work  produced 
under  conditions  of  artificial  ex- 
citement will  manifest  traces  of 
such  to  the  reader:  it  may  pro- 
duce in  him  an  intensity  of  emo- 
tion which  the  work  of  a  heartier 
and  more  comfortable  writer  might 
not  be  able  to  effect;  but  with 
all  the  pleasure  that  it  gives 
there  will  probably  be  frequently 
co-existent  a  sense  of  strain, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  composed.  The  arti- 
ficial interest  may  he  more  ab- 
sorbing for  the  time:  the  natu- 
ral will  be  more  charming  and 
more  abiding. 

Balzac  worked  under  the  in- 
fluence of  three  stimulants;  a 
genuine  intellectual  impulse  being 
the  first  and  natural  one,  while 
the  artificial  stimulants  were  an 
unendurable  load  of  debt,  which 
he  bore  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  for  the  one,  and  draughts  of 
immensely  strong  ca/e  noir  for  the 
other. 
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His  was  by  no  means  a  lag- 
•gard  brain,  but  he  loved  to  whip 
it  into  abnormal  energy.  He  is 
like  the  engineer  of  a  Mississippi 
«team-boat,  which  flies  through 
the  water  at  a  marvellous  rate 
under  the  pressure  of  an  im- 
mensely powerful  screw.  Balzac 
is  such  an  engineer,  not  content 
with  the  ordinary  speed  of  his 
vessel,  but  cramming  the  furnace 
with  pine  and  rosin,  and  plug- 
ging the  safety-valve  until  the 
pressure  of  steam  becomes  danger- 
ous. And  the  steam-boat  is  the 
mechanical  part  of  Balzac's  brain, 
his  extraordinary  power  of  will 
•serving  for  furnace  and  engines. 

Balzac  was  bom  at  Tours  in 
1799.  His  father,  a  somewhat 
<5old-blooded  follower  of  Babelais, 
looked  upon  him  as  he  lay  in  the 
cradle,  and  said,  '  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  the  father  of  a 
fool.' 

The  boy  soon  manifested  mys- 
terious trait-s  of  character,  and 
in  some  things  a  wonderful  pre- 
-cocity.  He  was  unappreciated 
at  school,  and  while  there  was 
reudered  almost  imbecile  by  reason 
of  a  shock  inflicted  upon  his  over- 
sensitive nerves.  A  metaphysical 
«ssay  which  be  had  composed  on 
the  power  of  the  will,  and  had 
hidden  in  his  box,  was  discovered 
-and  dragged  to  the  light  by  a  jeering 
schoolmaster,  who  web  incapable 
of  comprehending  it,  but  quite 
capable  of  maddening  such  a  boy 
with  stinging  ridicule. 

Ho  was  a  very  singular  boy, 
and  imagined  himself  possessed 
by  a  familiar  spirit.  St.  Theresa 
and  Madame  Guyon  wore  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bible  to  him. 
His  mother  possessed  all  the  works 
of  Swedenborg,  and  the  boy's  de- 
light was  to  take  one  of  these 
volumes,  and  escape  into  the  soli- 
tude of  the  woods,  where  he  would 
pore  over  it  for  a  whole  day,  sup- 
ported only  by  a  crust  of  bread. 


Madame  de  Stael  once  found  him 
thus,  a  little  ragged  boy  with 
gleaming  eyes  and  pale  face,  im- 
mersed in  the  contemplation  of 
'  Heaven  and  Hell.' 

Later  in  life  he  still  retained 
his  mysterious  sentiment.  At  each 
difficulty  overcome  he  kissed  the 
soft  hand  of  an  imaginary  being 
who  had  beautiful  eyes,  who  was 
elegant  and  rich,  and  who  was 
some  day  to  stroke  his  head  and 
say,  tenderly, '  Thou  hast  suffered 
much,  my  poor  angel.'  And  this 
man  had  the  neck  of  a  bull  or  an 
athlete,  strong,  masculine  lips, 
and  a  migiity  nose.  '  Take  care 
of  my  nose,'  he  said  to  a  sculptor, 
to  whom  he  was  sitting  for  his 
bust ;  '  my  nose  is  a  world.* 

M.  Th6ophile  Gautier  presents 
us  with  a  most  interesting  sketch 
of  Balzac's  manner  of  work,  from 
which  we  translate  some  passages. 
The  great  novelist's  debts  wero 
a  torture  to  him;  but  when,  seated 
before  his  table,  in  his  monk's 
frock,  in  the  midst  of  the  silence 
of  night,  he  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  white  sheets  of  paper, 
lit  by  the  flame  of  his  seven-candled 
lamp,  concentrated  by  a  green  shade, 
in  taking  the  pen  he  forgot  every- 
thing; and  then  •  began  a  strife 
most  terrible.  In  these  fearful 
battles  of  the  night,  from  which 
in.  the  morning  he  came  forth 
broken,  but  conqueror,  when  the 
extinguished  ashes  of  the  fire 
made  chill  the  atmosphere  of  his 
chamber,  his  head  smoked,  and 
from  his  body  exhaled  a  steam  as 
from  the  bodies  of  horses  in  win- 
ter time.  Often  a  single  phrase 
occupied  him  a  whole  vigil:  it  was 
taken,  retaken,  twisted,  kneaded, 
hammered,  drawn  out,  shortened, 
written  in  a  hundred  different 
manners;  whilst,  strangely  enough, 
the  necessary  and  absolute  form 
only  presented  itself  after  the 
exhaustion  of  the  approximate 
forms;  without  doubt  there  were 
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occasions  when  the  molten  metal 
of  his  thonght  flowed  with  a  jet 
that  was  fuller  and  less  turgid, 
but  there  are  very  few  pages  of 
Balzac  which  have  remained  iden- 
tical with  the  first  rough  draft. 
His  manner  of  proceeding  was 
this:  when  he  had  for  a  long 
time  carried  in  his  mind  and 
lived  a  subject,  with  a  rapid, 
rough,  blotted,  almost  hiero- 
glyphic caligraphy,  he  traced  a 
kind  of  sketch  in  a  few  pages, 
which  he  sent  to  the  printing- 
house,  whence  it  returned  in  the 
form  of  placards — that  is,  of  co- 
lumns of  letter-press  printed  in 
the  middle  of  large  leaves  of 
paper.  Balzac  read  carefully  these 
placards,  which  gave  already  to 
his  embryo  work  the  impersonal 
character  which  is  not  possessed 
by  manuscript,  and  then  applied 
to  this  rough  draught  the  high 
critical  faculty  which  he  possessed, 
as  if  the  question  had  been  of 
the  work  of  some  one  else.  He 
operated  on  something;  with  ap- 
proval, or  disapproval,  he  retained 
or  corrected,  but,  above  all,  he 
made  additions.  Lines  starting 
from  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or 
the  end  of  phrases,  led  towards 
the  margins,  on  the  right,  on  the 
left,  above,  below,  conducting  to 
developments,  intercalations,  epi- 
thets, adverbs.  At  the  end  of 
some  hours  of  work,  one  would 
have  called  it  a  spray  of  fireworks, 
as  drawn  by  a  child.  From 
the  primitive  text  started  rockets 
of  style,  which  burst  forth  on  all 
sides.  Then  there  were  crosses 
simple;  crosses  re-crossed,  like 
those  in  heraldry;  stars;  suns; 
Arabian  or  Roman  figures ;  Greek 
or  French  characters;  all  ima- 
ginable signs  of  reference  [came 
into  one  grand  entanglement.  Slips 
of  paper,  fastened  with  wafers,  at- 
tached by  pins,  were  added  to 
the  insufficient  margins;  stripes 
of  lines  in  fine  characters  to  help 


to  the  place,  and*  full  themselves 
of  erasures,  for  a  correction 
scarcely  made  was  already  itself 
corrected.  The  printed  sheet  al- 
most disappeared  in  the  midst 
of  this  scrawl  of  cabalistic  appear- 
ance, which  the  comi>ositors  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  stipulating 
that  they  were  not  to  do  more 
than  an  hour  each  of  Balzac. 

The  following  day  ,they  would 
bring  him  back  the  sheets  with 
the  corrections  made,  that  already 
increased  them  by  one  half.  Bal- 
zac set  to  work  again,  amplifying 
always,  adding  a  trait,  a  detail, 
a  painting,  an  observation  of  man- 
ners, a  characteristic  word,  an 
effective  phrase,  making  the  idea 
grasped  more  closely  by  the  form, 
bringing  himself  always  nearer  to 
his  interior  impression,  choosing, 
like  a  painter  among  several  con- 
tours, the  definitive  line.  Often, 
after  having  completed  the  ter- 
rible toil  with  that  intensity  of 
application  of  which  he  alone  was 
capable,  he  perceived  that  the 
thought  had  become  warped  in 
the  execution,  that  an  episode 
predonunated,  that  a  figure  which 
he  had  wished  to  be  secondary 
for  general  eflfect  projected  beyond 
his  plans;  and  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  he  erased  courageously 
the  result  of  four  or  five  nights 
of  labour.  He  was  heroic  in 
these  casualties.  Six,  seven,  and 
often  ten,  proofs  went  back  to  the 
printer  erased,  done  over  again> 
without  satisfying  the  desire  of 
the  author  for  perfection.  The 
great  novelist  kept  changing  his 
colours  just  like  a  painter  does 
when  he  cannot  get  the  effect  he 
wishes.  His  powerful  will  seems 
to  have  acted  in  the  place  of 
patience. 

Balzac  endeavoured  to  instil 
the  principles  of  his  regime  of  life 
into  his  confreres,  Gautier  and 
others,  who  wrought  with  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  creed.     They^ 
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were  to  immure  themselves  for 
two  or  three  years,  said  Balzac; 
to  drink  only  water;  to  eat  soaked 
beans,  like  Protogenes ;  to  go  to  bed 
at  snnset  and  rise  at  midnight ;  to 
work  until  mom,  and  then  employ 
the  day  in  revising,  expanding, 
amending,  jKirfecting,  and  polish- 
ing the  nocturnal  work,  in  correct- 
ing proofs,  taking  notes,  making 
the  necessary  studies,  and  living 
altogether  in  the  most  absolute 
chastity.  He  impressed  these  no- 
tions upon  his  friends  with  such 
earnestness  that,  after  listening 
often,  they  at  length  made  the 
experiment  of  arriving  at  genius 
this  way.  They  rose  several  times 
at  midnight,  and  after  taking  the 
inspiring  coffee,  made  according 
to  prescription,  sat  down  before 
a  table  to  work  after  the  manner 
of  Balzac.  But,  alas !  sleep  came 
upon  them,  and  their  heads  and 
the  table  were  soon  glued  toge- 
ther. Use  had  become  second 
nature  to  Balzac.  For  a  long, 
long  time  his  daily  food  was  three 
sous'  worth  of  bread,  two  of  milk, 
and  three  of  sausage-meat.  His 
lodging,  a  wretched  garret,  cost 
him  also  three  sous,  and  the  same 
amount  was  required  for  the  mid- 
night oil.  Balzac's  sole  stimulant 
was  coffee:  tobacco,  under  every 
form,  he  anathematized,  and 
dubbed  those  imbeciles  who  in- 
dulged in  it.  He  gives  vent  to 
some  of  his  spleen  about  it  in  his 
'  Theorie  des  Excitants ;'  and,  in 
revenge,  his  biographer  brings 
together  a  number  of  names  to 
show  that  neither  are  smokers 
of  necessity  imbeciles  to  begin 
with;  nor  do  they  become  imbe- 
ciles on  account  of  their  indulg- 
ence. Goethe  and  Henri  Heine, 
we  are  told,  did  not  smoke — and 
they  were  Germans,  too:  Byron 
smoked;  Victor  Hugo  does  not; 
nor  did  the  late  Alexandre  Du- 
mas; but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
long  list  can  be  pointed  to,  con- 


taining Alfred  de  Musset,  Eugene 
Sue,  Madame  Dudevant  (Greorges 
Sand),  Merimee,  Paul  de  Saint 
Victor,  Emile  Augier,  Ponsard, 
who  are  or  were  smokers;  to 
whom  we  may  add  the  compiler 
himself,  M.  Theophile  Gautier, 
who  is  not  only  fond  of  the  weed, 
but  has  been  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  club  which  had  sit- 
tings for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
dawamesk,  that  elegant  prepara- 
tion of  haschisch. 

Balzac's  life,  which  was  one 
continued  struggle  against  debt, 
and  his  nature,  both  conspired 
to  make  gold  the  important  ele- 
ment of  the  world,  as  seen  by 
him.  Novelists  before  his  time  had 
endowed  their  heroes  with  a  mys- 
tical lamp  of  Aladdin,  which  ren- 
dered all  sordid  cares  tunneces- 
sary.  Balzac,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  '  Peau  de  Chagrin,'  makes 
a  lover  disturbed  not  only  to 
know  if  he  has  moved  the  heart 
of  the  beloved  one,  but  whether 
he  has  money  enough  to  pay  for 
their  cab-hire  home.  Among  his 
other  wonderful  acquirements  Bal- 
zac had  a  great  capacity  for  cal- 
culation, and  for  comprehending 
large  operations  of  finance.  These 
he  introduced  abundantly  into 
his  novels,  where,  in  a  time  when 
finance  did  not  occupy  so  con- 
spicuous a  position  in  the  world  at 
large  as  it  does  to-day,  they  gave 
rise  to  numerous  discussions  and 
calculations  amongst  grave  com- 
mercial readers.  Ho  could  make 
the  plainest  things  interesting  by 
elaboration  and  graphic  depic- 
tion of  detail.  He  would  bestow 
as  much  pains  upon  the  most 
minute  circumstances  of  the  most 
sordid  life  as  upon  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  of  his  most 
elevated  heroine.  Nothing  was 
too  great  or  too  small  for  his  pen. 
Balzac's  novel  '  Le  Peau  de  Cha- 
grin' brought  him  in  some  money, 
and    he  immediately   turned   his 
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little  rooms  into  boudoirs  hung 
with  silk  and  lace.  At  this  time 
he  carried  the  wonderful  walking- 
stick  which  has  so  often  been 
heard  of.  '  Was  it  really  a  walk- 
ing-stick?' asks  Madame  de  Gi- 
rardin.  •  What  an  enormous  walk- 
ing-stick! To  what  giant  does 
such  a  big  walking-stick  belong  ? 
A  sort  of  club  formed  of  tur- 
quoises, gold,  and  marvellous 
<Dhisellings ;  and  behind  all  that 
two  large  black  eyes  (tlie  owner's) 
more  brilliant  than  precious  stones/ 
This  walking-stick  Balzac  was  wont 
to  take  with  him  to  the  opera,  and 
exhibit  conspicuously  in  front  of 
his  box. 

At  this  proud  period  of  his  life 
he  met  with  Georges  Sand,  who 
was  his  junior  in  literature.  She 
brings  out,  with  a  marvellous 
Tividness,  the  salient  points  in  a 
most  incomprehensible  character. 
This  is  her  description  of  him: 
'  Puerile  and  powerful,  always 
envious  of  a  bibelot,  and  never 
jealous  of  a  glory;  sincere  to 
modesty,  boasting  to  lies,  coufi.- 
dont  in  himself  and  in  others, 
very  expansive,  very  good,  and 
very  foolish,  with  an  inward  sanc- 
tuary of  reason  into  which  he  re- 
tired that  he  might  reign  supreme 
in  his  work;  cynical  in  chastity, 
drunk  in  drinking  water,  intem- 
perate in  work,  and  sober  in  all 
other  passions,  positive  and  ro- 
mantic to  equal  excess,  credulous 
and  sceptical,  full  of  contrasts  and 
of  mysteries,  such  was  Balzac* 
An  anecdote  which  Madame  Sand 
relates  of  him  is  also  very  charac- 
teristic of  his  capricious  careless- 
ness, and  dreaminess :  '  One  even- 
ing when,  in  a  strange  manner, 
wo  had  dined  with  Balzac  (I  think 
that  the  dinner  was  composed  of 
poiled  beef,  a  melon,  and  cham- 
bagne),  he  went  to  put  on  a  fine 
new  dressing-gown,  on  purpose  to 
Bhow  it  to  us,  with  all  the  pride  of» 
a  young  girl;  and  thus  arrayed. 


and  with  a  candlestick  in  his 
hand,  he  insisted  on  accompany- 
ing us  as  far  as  the  railing  of  the 
Luxembourg.  It  was  late,  the 
place  was  deserted,  and  I  observed 
to  him  that  he  might  be  assassi- 
nated on  his  way  home.  "Not 
at  all,"  said  he,  "  if  I  meet  thieves 
they  will  take  me  for  a  madman, 
and  they  will  be  afraid  of  me ;  or 
for  a  prince,  and  they  will  respect 
me."  It  was  a  fine  calm  night. 
He  accompanied  us  thus,  carrying 
his  wax  candle  alight  in  a  pretty 
silver-gilt,  chiselled  candle-stick, 
and  talking  of  four  Arab  horses, 
which  he  had  not  then,  which  he 
would  have  soon,  which  he  never 
has  had,  and  which,  for  some  time, 
he  firmly  believed  he  had.  He 
\rould  have  reconducted  us  to  the 
other  end  of  Paris,  had  we  allowed 
him  to  do  so.' 

At  this  time  he  was  famous 
enough  to  be  able  to  make  money, 
although  he  had  not  enough  to 
pay  off  his  enormous  load  of  debt. 
At  the  time  of  his  extreme  poverty, 
when  volume,  after  volume  was 
published  only  to  fall  flat  before 
an  unappreciative  public,  and  his 
garret  was  very  bare  of  furniture, 
this  faculty  which  he  possessed, 
of  making  real  and  vivid  the 
dreams  of  his  imagination,  proved 
of  great  service  to  him.  When 
he  looked  round  his  sordid  little 
room,  no  broken-down  furniture 
or  cobwebbed  walls  met  his  eyes, 
but  he  saw  the  room  as  it  was 
in  his  visions,  full  of  costly  or- 
nament, hangings  of  silk,  pillars 
of  marble,  and  fittings  of  scented 
woods  and  of  gold.  A  marvellous 
faculty,  a  useful  one,  could  we  but 
gain  possession  of  it. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  about 
Balzac's  dreams;  they  were  so 
absolutely  real  to  him  that  they 
impressed  others  with  a  feeling 
of  reality,  and  indeed  there  was 
the  evidence  of  so  keen  an  instinct 
accompanying  them,  that  it  was 
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impossible  to  say  that  they  might 
not  l>c  real.  At  one  time  he  wrote 
a  story,  the  history  of  a  noble 
Venetian,  who,  having  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  well  of  the  ducal 
palace,  had  fallen,  while  making 
a  subterranean  passage  in  order 
to  effect  his  escape,  upon  the  secret 
treasure  of  the  republic,  of  which 
he  had  brought  a  large  portion 
away  with  him  with  the  aid  of 
a  gaoler  whom  he  had  won  over. 
As  the  story  ran,  its  hero,  Facino 
Cane,  having  become  blind,  had 
still  kept  the  gift  of  second  sight, 
and  he  offered  to  the  author  to 
guide  him  towards  that  immense 
hoard  of  wealth,  if  he  would  but 
pay  his  expenses  for  the  journey. 
Balzac  seemed  to  identify  himself 
with  Facino  Cane,  and  worked  out 
a  plan  with  such  fineness  of  detail 
and  apparent  truthfulness — ^believ- 
ing in  it  in  his  way,  himself,  we 
must  remember — that  he  shortly 
made  others  share  his  conviction. 
They  were  to  share  the  profits, 
and  picks  and  proper  tools  for  dis- 
interring the  treasure  were  to  be, 
procured,  with  which  they  were  to 
start  according  to  his  directions. 
Unfortunately,  money  failed  these 
possessors  of  enthusiastic  brain» 
— the  money  wherewith  they  were , 
to  have  paid  their  passage;  and, 
in  time,  the  excitement  wore  off. 
Another  reality  of  Balzac's  imagi- 
nation possessed  a  sounder  foun- 
dation in  fact.  His  dream  was  of 
some  silver  mines  in  Sardinia 
which  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Bomans,  and  he  thought  that 
after  being  treated  by  the  imper- 
fect processes  of  olden  times,  the 
refuse  would  still  contain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  metal  to  make 
its  working  remunerative.  The 
idea  proved  a  just  one,  but  it  was 
rashly  told,  and  made  the  fortune 
of  some  one  who  was  not  Balzac. 
In  his  enthusiasm  he  had  borrowed 
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money,  and  started  at  once  for  Sar- 
dinia.    While  on  board  the  vessel 


which  was  taking  him  thither,  he 
imparted  to  the  captain  his  idea. 
He  procured  samples  from  t!io 
mines,  and  returned  to  Paris  to 
have  them  tested.  They  were 
found,  to  contain  silver,  and  Bal- 
zac then  applied  to  the  Sardinian 
government  for  authority  to  make 
excavations.  Alas  for  genius,  busi- 
ness had  outwitted  it,  and  the  con- 
cession had  been  already  made  to 
the  treacherous  captain. 

At  Balzac's  house,  we  learn 
from  M.  Gautier,  upon  the  shelves 
of  a  book-case,  composed  of  his 
own  works  alone,  was  to  be  seen 
each  different  proof  of  the  samo 
work  bound  in  a  separate  volume, 
from  the  first  sketch  to  the  com- 
pleted book.  Near  these  volumes 
was  a  volume  of  sinister  physiog- 
nomy, bound  in  black  morocco, 
without  clasps  or  gilding.  By  its 
side  was  a  copy  of  the  well-known 
'  Contes  Drolatiques,'  but  the  title 
of  the  mysterious  black  volume 
itself  is  unknown  to  fame.  It 
was  lettered  '  Comptes  Melanco- 
liques,'  and  contained  the  list  of 
Balzac's  ancient  debts,  expired 
.bills,  memoranda,  and  all  the 
debris  of  a  series  of  complicated 
accounts.  This  was  just  Balzac's 
humour,  ^e  *  Comptes  Melan- 
coliques'  had  absorbed  as  defi- 
nite a  share  of  his  life  as  the 
'  Contes  Drdlatiques ;'  why  then 
should  they  not  be  treated  as 
handsomely  ?  If  we  want  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  picture  of  our 
life,  by  all  means  let  us  have  our 
tradesmen's  bills  bound  in  mo- 
rocco by  the  side  of  the  works 
of  our  imagination.  Why  not  put 
the  real  and  the  ideal  side  by 
side  ?  Balzac  did  so,  but  the  real 
appears  to  have  been  ideal  to  him, 
and  the  ideal  real. 

^\^len  Balzac  had  gained  some 
income  from  his  works  he  bought 
a  little  estate  called  Les  Jardies, 
on  the  road  from  Sevres  to  Yille 
d'Avray.     Of  course  he  immedi- 
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ately  began  a  new  series  of  his 
nsnal  castles-in-the-air  with  regard 
to  this  property.  He  was  going  to 
plant  Tines  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
quality;  he  would  grow  pine- 
apples in  enormous  profusion, 
which  he  would  sell  in  Paris  at 
fiye  francs  each  instead  of  the 
ordinary  price  of  a  louis.  He 
calculated  on  a  gain  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  from  this 
project.  A  shop  was  to  have 
been  rented  in  Paris  for  the  ex- 
clusive sale  of  this  remarkably- 
grown  fruit.  The  sign-board  was 
to  contain  nothing  but  these 
words :  '  Pine-apples  from  the 
Jardies/  Alas!  Balzac's  nostril 
had  opened  wide  to  an  imaginary 
breath  of  tropical  air  which  was 
to  be  the  food  of  his  pine-apples ; 
and  one  day  the  snow  fell  silently 
on  the  beds  where  they  were  to 
have  grown,  taking  away  the  dream 
of  southern  climes  and  of  profit 
from  the  pine-apples  at  a  blow. 

On  this  piece  of  land  he  had  a 
house  built  after  his  own  designs. 
Its  architecture,  therefore,  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  that  prac- 
tised in  dreamland  than  of  the 
sober  characteristics  of  earthly 
builders.  When  the  house,  con- 
sisting of  largo  airy  rooms,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  was  finished,  one  of 
the  masons  chanced  to  suggest  to 
Balzac  the  question  as  to  where 
the  staircase  was  to  be  placed. 
Alas !  a  staircase  had  not  entered 
into  Balzac's  dreams,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  had  been  no  part 
of  the  building  prepared  for  its 
reception.  But  Balzac's  mind  rose 
to  tha  emergency.  '  Since  the 
staircase  is  inclined  to  master  me 
in  my  own  house,'  said  he, '  I  will 
turn  it  out  of  doors.'  This  he 
did,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  to  this 
house,  that  Gautier  makes  allusion 
when  he  says  that  it  offered  an 
architectural  disposition  of  an  ex- 
tremely singular  kind,  for  one  had 


to  enter  it  a  little  after  the  fashion 
that  wine  enters  bottles.     The  en- 
trance door  was  at  the  top  of  the 
house,   and  it  was  necessary  to 
descend  three  stages  to  arrive  at 
the  first  floor.     The  furniture  of 
the  house,  too,  was  as  singular  as  iU 
architecture.     It  was  magnificent, 
in  a  way.      In .  one  place  were 
wainscotings  of  violet  ebony,  in 
another  tapestries  from  the  Gobe- 
lins, in  another  Yenetian  glass; 
here  were  adornments  of  Parian 
marble,  there  was  a  pedestal  of 
cedar,  above,  a  ceiling  painted  by 
Delacroix,  below,  a  carpet  of  Au- 
busson;   to  one  room  doors  like 
those  of    Trianon,   to  another  a 
mosaic  floor,  inlaid  with  all  the 
rarest  woods  of  the  isles.     But 
alas!  all  this  was  but  ideal,  and 
the  places  of  these  splendid  articles 
of  furniture  were  but  indicated  by 
their  names    being    inscribed  in 
charcoal    upon    the  walls  which 
were  bare  or  covered  with  grey 
paper.      M.  L6on  Gozlan,  an  in- 
timate friend   of  Balzac's,  being 
his  guest  one  day,  took  charcoal 
himself,  and  wrote  upon  the  stucco 
in  larger  characters  than  marked 
the  places  of  the  other  ornaments : 
'  Here  is  a  picture   by  Kaphael, 
beyond  all  price,  and   such   as  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen  J     Balzac, 
in   his  garret   years   before,   had 
been  able  so  completely  to  invest 
even  its  scanty  squalid  furniture 
with   an  ideal  aspect  proceeding 
from  his  own  dreamland,  that  his 
chimeras    were    now   too    deeply 
rooted  for  his  friend's  pleasantry 
to   excite  in  him  anything    else 
but  laughter.     Is  then  the  world 
of    imagination  just    as   real  as 
the  world  of  fact?      To  natures 
so  constituted  as   to  be  able  to 
accept  it  as  such,  certainly  it  is ; 
but  here  we  are  verging  on  Berke- 
leyism  apd  must  stop  before  we 
become  too  metaphysical. 

Balzac's  furniture  was  magnifi- 
cent, though  imaginary.     The  tea 
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which  he  offered  to  his  friendB  at 
his  social  board  was  eqtially  ri- 
cherchS,  and  possessed,  in  addition, 
some  foundation  in  fact.  His  tea 
and  his  coffee — not  to  name  the 
onion^r^,  made  after  his  receipt, 
and  x>ossessing  virtues  both  hy- 
gienic and  symbolic — ^were  ex- 
quisitely fine,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  friends.  This  tea,  we  learn, 
line  as  Latakieh  snuff,  yellow  as 
Venetian  gold,  was  never  given  to 
the  profane.  It  was  necessary  to 
submit  to  a  sx)ecies  of  initiation 
before  enjoying  the  right  to  taste 
it.  It  was  kept  in  a  precious  box, 
like  a  reUc,  and  enveloped  in  silken 
paper  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
Whilst  unfolding  the  paper  which 
contained  it,  Balzac  would  always 
begin  to  tell  its  history.  The  sun 
did  not  ripen  it,  except  for  the 
Emperor  of  China.  First-class 
mandarins  were  appointed,  by  a 
privilege  of  birth,  to  water  it  and 
to  nurture  it  when  growing.  Young 
girls,  virgins,  gathered  it  before 
sunrise,  and  singing  carried  it  to 
the  feet  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
This  enchanted  tea  was  only  pro- 
duced in  one  sacred  province  in 
China,  and  this  sacred  province 
only  supplied  a  few  pounds  of  it 
for  the  use  of  his  imperial  Majesty 
and  the  eldest  sons  of  his  august 
house.  By  special  grace,  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  on  his  gift-days, 
sent  some  rare  handfuls  of  it  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  From  his 
minister  had  Balzac  obtained  his 
precious  store,  and  the  last  quan- 
tity Von  Humboldt  had  supplied 
him  with.  Balzac's  wines,  too,  had 
wonderful  histories  attached  to 
them,  each  bottle  possessing  its 
own.  This  Bordeaux  had  been 
three  times  round  the  world ;  this 
rum  came  from  a  cask  that  had 
been  tossed  more  than  a  century 
by  the  sea,  and  which  had  had  to 
be  cut  open  with  an  axe,  the 
madrepores  and  seaweeds  had 
grown  so  thick  about  it.     To  sit 


at  Balzac's  table  and  listen  to 
these  stories,  told  with  serious  air 
and  every  appearance  of  reality, 
must  have  been  a  sore  trial  of  the 
risible  faculties.  He  believed  in 
the  personages  who  peopled  his 
romances  in  just  as  absolute  & 
manner.  A  friend  of  his  addressed 
him  one  day  on  the  subject  of 
some  individual  then  living.  '  Let 
us  talk  of  realities,  rather,'  said 
Balzac;  'what  do  you  think  of 
Eugenie  Grandet  ?'  Eugenie  Gran- 
det  was  the  heroine  of  one  of  his 
novels.  This  was  by  no  means 
affectation  on  Balzac's  part:  the 
world  he  had  peopled  with  his 
array  of  moving  characters  was. 
the  essentially  real  world  to  him. 
A  person  once  imagined  by  him 
became  no  longer  the  creation  of 
his  own  brain,  but  a  living  reality 
that  he  might  speak  well  or  ill  of, 
just  as  freely  as  of  any  pei^ons 
who  might  be  seen  around  him. 

And  the  man  of  these  myste- 
rious eccentricities,  these  even 
childish  crotchets  and  exaggera- 
tions, is  the  greatest  novelist 
of  France — is  the  author  of  the 
grand  plan  of  the  '  Comedie 
Humaine,'  containing  so  many 
living  creatures,  that  he  is  styled 
by  one  of  his  biographers — as 
Alexandre  Dumas,  with  his  fond- 
ness for  a  sensational  mot,  styled 
Shakspeare — '  the  man  who  has 
created  most  aft^r  God.' 

Balzac  became  known  and  looked 
up  to  with  a  certain  comic  awe  by 
the  populace  of  Paris  as  a  great 
original.  When  he  had  wandered, 
as  his  manner  was,  through  woods 
and  fields  and  roads  for  the 
whole  of  the  night,  and  had 
stepped  into  a  public  conveyance 
to  return,  he  would  find  himself, 
as  a  matter  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence, wholly  destitute  of  coin. 
The  driver,  knowing  the  strange 
figure  with  disordered  dress  and, 
possibly,  only  in  slippers,  to  be 
Balzac,  was  proud  to  convey  him 
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'without  receiving  a  sous.  When 
lio  trtavelloil  abroad — as  ho  often 
did  to  vorify  the  most  trifling  par- 
ticular which  ho  might  be  intro- 
ducing into  one  of  his  romances — 
«ome  money^  of  course,  was  neces- 
sary. His  mode  of  paying  the  pos- 
tilions in  a  country  where  he  knew 
neither  the  language  nor  the 
tariffs,  is  thoroughly  cbaracteristic 
of  him.  'I  did  not  know  a  word 
of  the  language  of  the  country,' 
says  he, '  nor  did  I  know  the  value 
of  its  current  coin,  but  I  do  know 
the  human  heart,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  countries,  and  I  un- 
derstand physiognomy ;  so  this  is 
what  I  did :  I  had  a  bag  which  I 
filled  with  small  silver  money,  and 
each  time  that  the  horses  were  to 
be  changed,  I  took  this  bag  in  my 
hand;  the  postilion  then  came 
to  the  door  of  the  carriage;  I 
looked  searchingly  into  his  eyes 
while  I  dropped  into  his  hand 
one  coin — two  coins — then  three 
— four,  or  ever  so  many,  tmtil 
at  last  I  saw  him  smile.  Now 
as  soon  as  I  saw  him  smile,  I 
understood  that  I  had  given  him 
a  coin  too  many.  Quickly  I  with- 
•drew  that  coin,  and  my  man  was 
paid.'  This  anecdote  shows  us 
Balzac  as  he  was — possessing  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  united  with 
the  profoundost  insight  and  the 
deepest  philosophy.  But  in  small 
things  wisdom  is  apt  to  overreach 
itself;  and  we  fear  that  if  he  had 
tried  a  second  time  this  original 
mode  of  settling  the  score,  our 
worthy  postilion — supposing  him 
to  be  equal  in  wit  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  his  class — would  have  re- 
frained from  smiling  for  an  un- 
conscionable time. 

Balzac  is  styled,  and  very  justly, 
the  Bealist  of  Bomance ;  he  might 
with  equal  justice  be  called  the 
Spiritualist  of  Bomance.  Those 
who  would  learn  with  what  cruel 
candour  he  can  expose  the  depra- 
vity of  the  human  heart  should 


read   his  description  of  the   two 
daughters     in    'Daddy    Goriot.' 
These  are  much  more  basely  un- 
grateful   than    the    daughters  of 
King  Lear ;  and,  as  some  one  has 
remarked,  there  is  no  Cordelia  in 
Balzac's  story  to  relieve  the  dark- 
ness of  the  picture.     But  he  does 
not  care   to  do   away  with   the 
sombre  expressions  of  life :  they  con- 
stitute for  him  literary  food  just  as 
satisfactory  as  the  bright  pictures. 
He  has  been  described  as  a  man 
standing  before  a  beautiful  mirror 
by.  which  he  could  see  a  spot  upon 
his  face,  and  who  would  be  con- 
tent to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
mirror  without  removing  the  spot 
it  had  shown  him.    It  was  so  with 
his  regard  of  life.      He  accepted 
life  as  it  was,  and  described  it  as 
he  found  it.     He   was  an  artist 
and  not  a  moralist.     Those  who 
would  seek  that  element  in  his 
works  which  is  in  the  greatest 
degree  opposed  to  his  hard  and 
sometimes  tedious  realism,  should 
read  the    mystical   story    called 
'S^raphita,'    where   we    seem  to 
breathe  a  strange  atmosphere  as 
from   another  world.     In  'Louis 
Lambert '  may  be  found  many  de- 
tails  of  his    early    life,    and   in 
'  Facino  Cane,'  of  his  later  experi- 
ences. A  work  that  attracted  much 
attention,  especially  from  the  sex 
to  which  it  refers,  is  his  '  Woman 
of  Thirty.'     Balzac  showed  that  a 
woman  at  that  age  need  not  con- 
sider herself  upon  the  shelf,  but 
miglit  be  just  as  attractive  as  her 
younger  and,  consequently,  envied 
sisters.     Naturally,  the  women  of 
thirty  flocked  to  discover  Balzac's 
receipt. 

Any  one  who  has  a  few  years  to 
spare  would  find  plenty  of  employ- 
ment in  a  life  of  Balzac.  There 
are  abundant  materials  for  such  a 
work ;  and  we  should  thence  learn 
what  a  strange  mortal  the  man 
was.  He  lived  for  very  many  years 
the  life  of  a  hermit,  undergoing  such 
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priTAtions  and  disappointments  as 
wonld  bavo  broken  the  back  of 
moBt  men.  He  lived  quite  a  life 
of  his  own,  making,  in  fact,  a 
world  of  his  own  imaginations  to 
live  in.  And  his  imaginations 
were  so  vividly  real.  He  copied 
no  one  for  the  characters  of  Lir 
novels;  bat  when  he  saw  any  one 
that  be  desired  to  embody  in  a 
volume,  he  seemed  to  live  the  life 
of  his  heroand  to  enter  into  all  the 
plans  of  life  of  sach  a  character, 
whether  workman  or  prince,  just  as 
if  they  were  bis  own.  His  humour 
was  often  childiBh  and  yet  always 
irresietible ;  and  bis  eloquence  had 
a  marvellonsly  seductive  effect 
npon   the  minds  of  bia  bearers. 


Balzac  was  a  roaRician,  and  fiven 
the  strongest  brains  were  subject 
to  his  fascination. 

The  being  who  was  to  say  to 
him,  '  Thou  hast  suffered  much, 
my  good  angel,'  came  at  last.  She 
was  a  Rnsaian  lady,  and  was  pas- 
sionately adored  by  Balzac,  who, 
before  he  married,  had  attatnei) 
fame  and  power.  He  lived  to  enjoy 
the  results  of  those  long  hard  years 
of  night-long  toil  and  rigid  eco- 
nomy, but  for  a  short  time  only. 
He  died  in  1850  ;  and  the  news  of 
bis  death  fell  like  a  blow  npon  all 
Fans.  He  lies  in  P^re  la  Chaise ; 
and  the  one  word,  '  Balzac,'  is  in- 
scribed npon  his  tomb. 
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LIFE'S    APRIL. 

SWEET  soul— blithe  April  verging  towards  the  May, 
Whose  shadows  speed 
0*er  blossomed  mead 
Chased  by  the  light  of  variable  day  ! 

Thou  hast  a  beauty  that  is  more  than  fair. 

Where  the  wren  sings, 

Thee  on  their  wings 
Breezes  from  out  the  thickets  seem  to  bear. 

Soft,  changeful  airs  that,  coming,  seem  to  go, 

So  light  they  pass. 

As  dew  from  grass 
Ere  silver  suns  have  cast  their  golden  glow. 

The  pauseless  flutter  of  a  ruffled  pool 

Breaks  o'er  thy  face. 

To  pass  in  grace 
Where  every  tiny  wave  sinks  calm  and  cool. 

No  heat,  no  flame,  but  a  mild  lambent  light 

Plays  round  thy  words, 

Till,  like  struck  chords, 
Our  answering  hearts  go  singing  in  thy  sight. 

Thy  smiles  glance  out  like  sparkles  on  the  snows. 

Or  rays  that  cross 

The  dew-touched  moss 
That  comes  so  fresh  and  fair  before  the  rose. 

Thy  tears,  that  start  so  quick,  that  flow  so  free. 

Seem  poured  by  grief 

For  her  relief 
Because  cold  sorrow  hath  no  hold  on  thee. 

Ah  !  who  would  see  thee  other  than  thou  art  ? 

Who  downward  bring 

The  quivering  wing. 
The  eddying  dance  of  the  untrammelled  heart  ? 

Spare  her,  thou  World  !     Brush  not  the  down  which  lies 

So  soft,  so  light : 

In  time's  despite, 
Leave  that  unconscious  soul  within  her  eyes  ! 

E.  L.  H« 
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CRICKET    EEFOEM. 


BY  AN  OLD   BATSMAN. 


THERE  are  always  a  few  en- 
thusiasts who  never  have 
enough  of  their  favourite  occupa- 
tion, but  who  begin  it  earlier  and 
leave  it  off  later  than  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  circle.  Fox- 
hunters,  who  having  killed  their 
last  May  fox,  rush  off  to  the 
nearest  otter  hounds  and  stay 
with  them  till  cub-hunting  be- 
gins; shooting-men,  who,  having 
killed  their  last  snipe,  wile  away 
the  time  with  rabbits  and  pigeons 
till  the  happy  twelfth  comes  round 
again;  and  fishermen,  who  will 
angle  for  perch  or  gudgeon  when 
ihey  cannot  get  salmon  or  trout. 
If  men  of  this  character  are 
cricketers  they  probably  put 
away  their  bats  in  the  middle 
of  October  and  take  them  out  of 
their  cupboard  early  in  March. 
But,  for  our  part,  we  think  early 
and  late  cricket  is  a  sorry  amuse- 
ment. In  the  commencement  of 
the  season  the  ground  is  wet  and 
heavy,  the  bat  stings  the  hand, 
and  the  ball  seems  to  have  an  ab- 
normal power  of  hurting.  There 
is  very  little  sun  and  a  great  deal 
of  east  wind ;  and,  though  perhaps 
on  the  day  of  your  opening  match 
it  does  not  snow,  yet  you  have 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  being 
threatened  with  a  violent  cold 
during  the  whole  time  you  are 
fielding  out.  There  are  some 
who  will  brave  even  such  incon- 
veniences as  these,  and  will  pursue 
their  fkvourite  pastime  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  but  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cricketing  world  the 
season  has  not  yet  begun.  At  the 
universities,  indeed,  some  of  the 
grounds  have  been  opened,  and  no 
little  practice  goes  on,  especially 
among  such  as  have  a  reputation 


to  make,  but  the  cricket  at  this 
early  period  of  the  year  is  seldom 
good  and  the  best  players  rarely 
take  part  in  it. 

The  coming  season  opens  under 
somewhat  unusual  circumstances. 
The  end  of  the  past  year  was 
rendered  remarkable  by  a  con- 
troversy, an  agitation  or  a  dis- 
cussion— call  it  which  you  will — 
as  to  the  necessity,  or  the  absence 
of  any  necessity  for  cricket  re- 
form ;  and  the  columns  of  '  Bell's 
Life '  were,  for  several  weeks,  oc- 
cupied with  letters  for  or  against 
change.  We  confess  to  having 
been  disappointed  with  these 
letters;  there  never  was  yet  a 
discussion  carried  on  in  a  news- 
paper in  which  the  controversial- 
ists did  not  devote  themselves 
to  pointing  out  rather  the  folly 
of  their  antagonists'  views  than 
the  wisdom  of  their  own ;  but  in 
the  discussion  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  there  was  such  a  marked 
tendency  with  the  writers  to  lose 
sight  of  the  real  question  in  ir- 
relevant retorts,  that  the  least  pos- 
sible weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  whole  cprrespondence.  If, 
however,  it  does  nothing  else,  it 
suffices  to  show  that  the  idea  has 
gained  groimd  that  cricket  is  not 
necessarily  the  unchangeable  game 
which  some  of  its  admirers  make 
it  out  to  be,  and  that  reform  would 
now  no  longer  be  so  entirely  un- 
popular and  impossible  as  it  would 
have  been  some  years  ago. 

About  eighte^  months  ago,  in 
the  number  of  '  London  Society ' 
for  November,  1870,  we  took  oc- 
casion to  express  our  opinion  that 
tl^e  scores  made  at  cricket  had 
become  too  high,  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  batsman  and  the 
bowler  had  become  greatly  modi- 
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fied  by  yarious  circmnstances,  and 
that  some  change  was  necessary 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
game.  We  have  no  desire  to  re- 
peat all  we  said  on  that  occasion, 
but  it  will  be  not  out  of  place  if, 
before  speaking  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  views  which  we  then 
put  forward,  wo  glance  briefly  at 
the  arguments  which  we  then 
used. 

It  is  a  point  which  disinterested 
spectators  of  cricket  as  a  national 
amusement  cannot  have  failed  to 
remark  that  —  especially  during 
the  last  few  years — there  has 
been  every  year  a  change,  ajid 
a  considerable  change,  in  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  players 
who  take  part  in  first-class 
matches.  Men  who  play  actively 
one  year,  and  are  seen  or  heard 
of  on  all  the  great  occasions,  find 
the  next  year  that  the  calls  of 
business  life  are  too  resistless  to 
allow  them  to  devote  so  much 
time  as  cricket  requires  to  any 
one  amusement.  Working  men, 
and  there  are  few  nowadays  who 
are  not  so  in  some  capacity  or 
other,  can  hunt  and  fish  and 
shoot,  but  find  too  much  time  is 
necessary  for  cricket.  Appealing 
to  instances  in  1870,  we  asked 
how  often  we  saw  in  flannels 
gentlemen  like  Daniel,  Lyttelton, 
Evans,  Voules,  who  were,  but  a 
short  time  previously,  to  be  found 
in  all  the  principal  matches.  Simi- 
larly, at  the  present  time,  we 
might  point  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  times  which  Mr. 
Dale,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Paun- 
cefote,  played  in  1871,  as  com- 
pared with  1870.  And  if  the 
statement  were  not  admitted  with- 
out example,  might  mention  many 
others  who  find  that  cricket  is  a 
game  which  they  must  give  up 
when  sterner  duties  demand  at- 
tention. 

Wo  t}ien  went  on  to  say  that 
the   individual   iauings  were  too 


long,  and  that  neither  the  bats- 
man cared  to  get  more  than  a 
hundred,  nor  did  the  spectator 
care  to  see  one  performer  display- 
ing bis  skill  for  an  egregious 
space  of  time.  It  is  pleasanter^ 
we  thought,  to  get  30  or  40  runs 
in  a  bowler's  match  than  to  get 
one  of  the  huge  sensational  inn- 
ings which  arc  so  famous  till  they 
are  eclipsed  by  something  more 
unwieldy.  And  it  is  pleasanter 
to  see  a  close  finish  where  every 
run  tells,  and  every  balance  of 
power  between  the  outside  and 
the  inside  causes  excitement,  thau 
to  look  on  at  fourer  after  fourer,. 
or  maiden  after  maiden,  and  won- 
der how  it  is  possible  that  the 
batsman  should  ever  get  out. 

Examining  how  some  alteration 
could  be  made  in  the  laws  to  meet 
the  difficulty  we  went  through,, 
in  detail,  the  changes  which  had 
been  suggested.  We  rejected  the 
proposal  to  have  a  heavier  ball,  as 
it  would  be  if  dangerous  to  the 
wicket  then  dangerous  to  the 
batsman,  and  if  not  dangerous 
to  the  batsman  then  not  danger- 
ous to  the  wicket.  For  a  similar 
reason  we  rejected  the  proposal  to 
shorten  the  distance  between  the 
wickets,  and  thereby  give  the 
bowler  the  advantage  which  he 
often  assumes  in  practice.  We 
considered  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  a  well-known  cricketer,, 
under  whose  auspices  a  famous 
body  of  vagrants  have  so  often 
been  led  to  victory,  that  the  pop- 
ping crease  might  be  brought 
nearer  the  wicket,  would  cramp 
the  batsman's  play,  and  only  have 
any  efiect  by  spoiling  the  beauty 
of  a  principal  part  of  the  game. 
We  rejected  throwing  on  the  same 
score  that  we  rejected  a  heavier 
ball,  and  wo  thought  that  any 
alteration  in  the  law  of  leg  before 
wicket,  which  would  provide  for  a 
man's  being  given  out,  if  the  ball 
which   was    stopped   by   his   1^ 
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would  hAYe  hit  the  wicket,  would 
but  increase  the  umpires'  already 
great  responsibility,  and  add  to 
the  discontent  already  felt  in  too 
many  instances  at  umpires'  de- 
cisions. And  we  finally  inclined 
to  some  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  bat,  or  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  stumps  as  the  way  which 
would  best  restore  the  relative 
equality  of  batsman  and  bowler. 

In  all  the  letters  which  have 
been  written  since  the  subject 
came  before  the  epistolary  part 
of  the  cricketing  world,  no  sug- 
gestion of  much  importance  has 
been  made  of  any  change  in  the 
conditions  of  the  game  other  than 
the  above,  and  calculated  to  effect 
in  a  better  way  the  improvement 
which  we  maintained  was  neces- 
sary. And  we  therefore  think 
that  no  apology  is  due  to  our 
readers  at  the  present  time  for 
having  recapitulated  the  modes 
by  which  an  improvement  in  the 
bowler's  position  might  be  efiTected. 
It  now  becomes  necessary  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  question, 
whether  we  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, right  in  thinking  that  the 
I)ower  of  the  batsman  over  the 
bowler  ought  to  be  diminished. 

And  in  doing  so  we  would  begin 
by  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
'laudatores  temporis  acti,'  who 
argue  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
men  batted  as  well,  as  they  do  now, 
and  that  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  bowling  was  better  the 
scores  were  less;  and  who  say 
that  bowlers  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  their  own  failures, 
and  would  be  able  to  prevent  at 
least  the  monster  innings  if  they 
only  took  pains  and  practised  with 
the  assiduity  of  old  Lillywhite  or 
the  headwork  of  old  Clarke?  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  point  of  view.  To  conmience 
at  the  beginning  of  a  cricketer's 
career,  we  find  that  at  all  the 
great  public  schools  the  boys  em- 
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ploy  professional  bowlers  to  bowl 
to  them.      Having  some  practice 
means    almost    universally    with 
youthful  amateurs  being  bowled 
to  by  a  paid  bowler  or  some  good- 
natured  friend  who  does  not  con- 
sider that  he  is  practising  at  all. 
Except  in  matches  no  attention 
whatever  is  paid  to  bowling,  and 
when  it  is  done,  it  is  done  care- 
lessly, at  the  wrong  distance,  hur- 
riedly,   or    without    zeal.      The 
same  thing  may  be  said  about  the 
village  players  from  whose  ranks 
the  professional  elevens  are  ulti- 
mately recruited.      One   and  all 
seize  the  bat  directly  they  can, 
and  regard  the  privilege  of  being 
bowled  to  as  the  reward  of  success. 
Batting  is  the  principal  object  of 
play,  the  batsman  is  always  '  in,' 
the  bowler  is  always  '  out.'    To  & 
certain  extent  this  is,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  unavoidable.     The  feats 
of  a  batsman  in  practice  are  all 
the  more  effective,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  satisfactory  to  him- 
self   and  conducive  to  his  own 
glory,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  tested  or  controlled  by  the 
presence  of  eleven  fieldsmen.  Many 
a  hit  that  goes  clean  off  the  bat 
and  provokes  the  applause  of  spec- 
tators, if  there  be  any,  and  in  any 
case    fills    the    performer's    soul 
with  triumph,  would  be  stopped, 
if  not  caught,  were  there  eleven 
men  in  their  proper  places.     This, 
of  course,  tells  equally  against  the 
bowler.     However  zealously  and. 
keenly  he  may  bowl,  he  has  little. 
or  no  chance  of  success  except  by 
hitting  the  wicket.     He  has  nO' 
fields  to  help  him,  he  cannot  prac- 
tice bowling  for  a  catch,  and,  even 
if  he  does  bowl  a  man  out,  the  stumps, 
are  set  up    again    and   nothing 
more  is  done  to  mark  his  victory. 
It  is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent 
necessary  that  batting,  and  not 
bowling,  should,  in  practice,  be 
the  popular   department    of  the 
game,  and  that  this  'popularity  of 
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one  as  compared  with  the  other 
should  tell  enormously  in  a  match. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  think 
that  more  attention  might  be  paid 
by  young  players  to  bowling,  and 
that  the  captains  of  public  school 
elevens  and  heads  of  Tillage  clubs 
could  do  very  much,  by  recommend- 
ing and  encouraging  painstaking 
practice  of  bowling,  to  deyelop 
that  part  of  the  game. 

Again,  when  we  come  to  ma- 
turer  cricketers  and  to  matches 
eyen  of  the  highest  order,  we  find 
that  there  is  more  attention  paid 
to  batting  than  bowling,  and  that 
they  haye  therefore  some  truth  on 
their  side  who  blame  the  bowlers 
for  the  unsatisfactory  superiority 
of  the  batsmen.  How  seldom  is 
bowling  really  laboriously  prac- 
tised—  practised  with  even  half 
the  care  and  enthusiasm  deyoted 
to  batting?  How  many  men  do 
more  than  bowl  as  fast  as  they 
can  and  as  straight  as  they  can  ? 
And  in  matches,  how  many  are 
there  who  do  more  than  hammer 
away  at  the  wicket,  and  trust  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents  rather 
than  to  their  own  skill  ? 

And  as  regards  this  we  would 
notice  one  point  which  iis  we 
think  not  without  importance. 
The  habit  of  recording  the  number 
of  maiden  oyers  bowled,  and  the 
unreasoning  applause  which  is 
often  bestowed  at  the  Oval  and 
elsewhere  on  a  man  who  bowls  a 
succession  of  jnaidens,has  a  direct 
tendency  to  encourage  bowlers  to 
deliyer  a  series  of  straight  balls, 
rather  short  pitched  not  hard  to 
get  away,  with  no  possible  result 
except  to  giye  the  batsman  a  sight 
of  the  ball,  which  is  sure  to  become 
cruelly  effectiye  when  the  bowler 
gets  a  little  tired  and  his  deliveries 
a  little  inaccurate.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  Willsher  in  the  North  and 
South  Match  at  Canterbury  began 
in  the  first  innings  of  the  North 
by  bowling  on  a  perfect  wicket  15 


maidens  to  Mr.  Dale  and  Lock- 
wood.  Both  batsmen  played  him 
with  the  utmost  ease,  and  their 
scores  of  64  and  61  showed  how 
good  a  sight  they  got  of  the  ball. 
The  fact  that  Jupp  kept  wicket 
without  a  longstop  speaks  volumes 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  veteran's 
bowling.  Cricketers,  especially 
professionals,  play  immensely  for 
reputation ;  and  if  they  are  praised 
for  bowling  maiden  overs  they 
will  go  on  trying  to  do  so,  and 
the  inevitable  result  would  be 
that  the  batting  will  become  fur- 
ther developed  and  the  scores  larger. 
These  considerations,  we  say, 
tell  in  favour  of  the  men  who 
declare  that  no  change  is  necessary 
except  more  painstaking  among 
the  bowlers;  and  we  shall,  per- 
haps, have  something  more  to  say, 
later,  as  to  this  point  of  view. 
But  they  have  not  exhausted  the 
question.  Batting,  being  the  de- 
partment of  the  game  which  as  we 
have  said  is,  both  in  practice  and 
in  matches,  the  easiest  tested,  and 
of  which  the  actual  value  is  most 
easily  recorded,  is  the  most  fol- 
lowed up.  And  the  result  has 
been  that  it  has  made  marvellous 
strides.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  bowling  is  worse  than  it  was — 
we  even  think  it  is  better,  and 
that  the  balls  now  bowled  by 
Wootton,  Emmett,  Freeman,  Shaw, 
and  Willsher,  are,  per  «,  as  diffi- 
cult as  those  bowled  by  the  great 
heroes  of  the  time  of  Lord  Frederic 
and  Alfred  Mynn.  But  batting 
has  increased  in  much  greater  pro- 
portion. Where  one  man  could  bat 
twenty-five  years  ago  ten  can  bat 
now.  This  is  due  to  the  natural 
development  of  the  game,  and  the 
increased  facilities  which  country 
players  have  of  sedng  good  play. 
But  it  is  also  due — and  on  this  we 
would  dwell  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible force — to  the  improvement 
in  the  grounds.  Cricket  is  no 
longer  played  in  a  field,  but  on 
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grotmcU  carefully  and  scientifically 
prepared.  Every  year  is  growing 
greater  the  disinclination  of  men 
to  play  except  on  good  wickets. 
And  every  year  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  grotmd  is  be- 
coming more  widespread.  This 
change  has  even  now  totally  al- 
tered the  conditions  of  the  game. 
The  bowler  has  not  one  half  the 
chances  of  defeating  the  batsman's 
skill  as  he  had  twenty  or  even 
ten  years  ago.  Thns  yon  have  in- 
creasing skill  acting  reciprocally 
on  increasing  facility  for  skill,  in 
batting.  How,  then,  can  yon 
wonder  that  there  is  no  bowler 
who  does  not,  sometimes,  show 
signs  of  despair?  If,  then,  the 
equilibrium  between  batting  and 
bowling  was  right  fifteen  years 
ago,  it  cannot  be  right  now,  be- 
cause it  has  been  changed  by  the 
progress  of  circumstances  which 
we  have  pointed  out. 

And  now  let  us  turn  from  the 
old-school  cricketers  to  the  men 
who  argue  that  the  game  is  almost 
perfect  as  it  is,  and  that  no  change 
is  wanted  either  by  the  spectators, 
by  the  gentlemen  players,  or  by 
the  professionals.  This  case  was 
well  stated  in  an  article  in  '  Land 
and  Water,'  called  forth  by  our 
remarks  of  the  year  before  last. 
'  In  whose  interest,'  it  was  said, 
*  does  *'  London  Society  "  want  to 
make  a  change  at  all  ?  It  must 
be  either  in  that  of  the  players  in 
the  game  or  the  spectators.  Do 
the  men  who  play  in  a  first-class 
match  generally  want  the  game 
shortened  ?  We  saw  a  good  deal 
of  good  cricket  in  the  late  excep- 
tionally hot  summer,  and  yet  we 
cannot  remember  to  have  heard  a 
complaint  from  any  good  amateur, 
except  one.  .  .  .  With  the  players 
the  case  is  different.  No  doubt 
they  do  get  stale  and  weary,  and 
would  be  glad  if  the  wickets  fell 
faster  .  .  .  but  any  plan  by  which 
the  game  is  materially  shortened. 


would  restrict  grand  matches  to  a 
day  and  a  half  .  .  .  and  the  funds 
would  fall  off  accordingly,  and 
then  fewer  matches  would  be 
played,  or  the  emoluments  of  the 
players  be  lowered.  If  the  players 
were  put  into  the  dilemma  of 
having  to  choose  between  the  pre- 
sent system  and  one  in  which  they 
were  to  get  shorter  play  and 
shorter  pay,  we  venture  to  pro- 
phesy that  they  would  prove  stem 
conservatives.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  an  objec- 
tion put  so  candidly  and  so  cour- 
teously; and  if  we  do  not  agree 
with    the    above    criticisms,    we 
cannot  but  admit  their  fairness. 
We  think,  however,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  sure  that  no  amateurs 
would  be  glad  if  the  game  was 
shorter.    The  satisfaction  of  get- 
ting over  100  runs  is,  to  a  good 
player  who  has  done  it  more  than 
once,  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of 
getting  30  or  40  at    a    critical 
time.    Even  Mr.  Grace's  extraor- 
dinary performances  were,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  not  so  much  a  source 
of  pleasure   to    him    as    smaller 
innings  were  to  men  who  have  by 
them  pulled  a  match  out  of  the 
fire.    And,  as  regards  the  specta- 
tors, we  assert  most  confidently 
that   a  close    match  with    short 
scores  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a 
huge  run-getting  affair  where  the 
batsmen  have  it  all  their  own  way. 
Thei^  are  men  who  like  sensa- 
tional scenes,  and  are  immensely 
pleased  at  having  an  opportunity 
of  saying,  '  I  saw  Mr.  Hadow  get 
217,  or,  Mr.  Grace  get  268 ;'  and 
these    men    would    be     equally 
pleased  if  they  saw  a  man  get  500, 
because    their    object    is   purely 
'  hugeness '  and  superiority.     But 
there  is,  we  are  confident,  scarcely 
a  good  judge  of  the  game  who  saw 
the  matches  at  Lord's   last  year 
and  did  not  class  Mr.  Yardley's 
two  innings    of  50   against  the 
players  as  the  innings  which  gave 
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him  the  most  real  pleasure.  The 
eye  is  as  weary  of  seeing  a  monster 
innings  made  by  one  man  at 
cricket,  as  it  is  of  seeing  an  in- 
terminable series  of  spot-strokes 
made  at  billiards.  The  match 
which  we  would  go  farthest  to  see 
is  a  match  in  which  neither  in- 
nings exceeded  180,  and  the  finish 
was  close  and  exciting.  And  such 
matches  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  occur  if  the  powers  of 
defence  were  not  as  great  as  they 
are  now. 

As  regards  the  players  and  their 
earnings,  we  again  differ  from 
*  Land  and  Water.'  If  the  scores 
were  shorter,  there  would  not,  we 
are  aware,  be  so  much  time  occu- 
pied by  the  gatekeepers  in  taking 
sixpences.  But  by  commencing 
the  matches  a  little  later  than  the 
nominal  time  for  beginning  now 
it  would  be  easy  to  ensure  a  great 
match  lasting  certainly  two  days, 
and  the  double  benefit  would  be 
obtained,  that  more  matches  could 
be  played  in  the  season,  and  that 
the  players  would  not  be  required 
to  work  so  hard  and  so  long  at 
each  match,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  fresher  and  more  vigorous.  The 
time  at  which  all  the  great  metro- 
politan grotmds  are  fullest  is  be- 
tween three  and  six  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  eyen  if  it  were  practically 
unusual  for  an  innings  to  be  more 
than  150,  as  many  men  would 
willingly  come  to  see  a  close 
match,  as  would  now  come  in  the 
hopes  of  seeing  something  sensa- 
tional. We  therefore  differ  from 
'Land  and  Water,'  in  that  we 
think,  that,  could  some  arrange- 
ment be  effected  by  which  the  in- 
nings would  be  practically  limited 
to  150— or  eyen  less — amateur 
batsmen,  spectators,  and  profession- 
als would  see  no  cause  for  regret. 
Gonseryatismhas  no  greater  strong- 
hold than  in  a  game ;  and  in  such 
a  game  as  cricket,  where  the  change 
in  conditions  which  were  excellent 


has  been  gradual,  and  where  no 
equalising  alteration  has  been  at- 
tempted for  years,  it  is  naturally 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  such 
alteration  will  be  adopted  with 
enthusiasm ;  but  we  are  neverthe- 
less sure  that  if  the  change  was 
made,  all  parties  would,  in  their 
heart  of  hearts,  look  upon  it  as  we 
have  said. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  men, 
chiefly  moderate  or  inferior  batch 
men,  who  say  that  they  find  it 
difficult  enough  to  maintain  their 
X)osition  even  as  it  is,  and  that  if 
any  advantage  were  taken  from 
them  they  would  scarcely  care  to 
play.  Their  average  is  small  enough 
under  present  circumstances,  and 
they  are  desperately  afraid  when 
they  have  to  defend  the  present 
wickets  with  the  present  bat — what 
would  it  be  if  the  wickets  were 
longer  or  the  bat  smaller?  To 
these  we  would  say,  that  any  such 
change  as  that  we  have  alluded  to 
would  affect  them  but  little.  The 
innings  of  60  would  be  about  60 
still,  and  the  man  who  gets  10- 
now,  would  not,  under  the  altered 
circumstances,  be  by  any  means  ft 
more  certain  victim.  It  is  upon 
the  long  scores  that  the  change 
would  tell,  and  upon  the  first-class 
players.  The  inferior  batsmen 
would  have  just  as  many  off  half- 
volleys  to  hit  to  long-on,  and  straight 
long-hops  to  hit  to  square-leg ;  and 
snicks  and  draws  would  be  just  as 
likely  to  score  as  they  are  now. 
Whereas  the  man  who  bowls  at  a 
first-class  batsman  would  not 
nearly  so  often  as  now  throw  up 
his  hands  in  despair  at  seeing  the 
ball,  iox  which  he  has  been  pa- 
tiently working,  beat  the  man  in 
and  just  miss  the  wicket  by  the 
proverbial '  coat  of  paint.' 

The  appeal  to  the  figures  of  last 
year  would  be  difficult  to  answer, 
were  it  not  that  the  evil  state  of 
the  weather,  which  prevailed  during 
nearly  all  the  sunmier,  robs  it  of 
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much  of  its  importance.  It  is  tme 
that  the  average  of  innings  com- 
pleted at  Lord's  does  not  exceed 
150 ;  but  this  is  considerable,  when 
the  difficulty  of  getting  runs  in  a 
rainy  season  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration. And,  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  we  obserre  that  the 
scores  immediately  increased,  and 
that  to  counterbalance  the  compa- 
ratively small  scores  made  in  some 
of  the  matches  (though  even  they 
are  not  very  remarkable  for  meagre- 
ness),  may  be  instanced  the  large 
innings  played  by  the  South 
against  the  North,  by  M.C.C. 
against  Surrey,  and  the  gigantic 
run-getting  of  both  sides  in  the 
M.C.C.  and  Middlesex  match.  Nor 
are  the  following  facts — which, 
having  a  horror  of  figures,  we  put 
as  briefly  as  possible — ^uninterest- 
ing. We  take  them  chiefly  from 
John  Lillywhite's '  Cricketers'  Com- 
panion,' an  excellent  and  careful 
compilation.  There  were  over  220 
three-figure  innings  made  in  1871, 
no  less  than  9  of  which  exceeded 
200.  The  Nottinghamshire  eleven 
— exclusive  of  EUiott  and  Far- 
rands,  who  only  played  in  two 
matches — averaged  between  them 
204.  The  Sussex  eleven,  exclusive 
ofMr.Weighell  and  Dean,  averaged 
157 ;  and  the  Middlesex  twelve,  in 
three  matches,  show  a  total  average 
of  384.  Descending  lower  in  the 
scale,  we  find  that  the  total  of  the 
averages  of  the  Harrow  eleven — a 
notoriously  bad  one — was  127 ;  of 
Eton,  163;  of  Winchester,  149;  of 
Marlborough,  205  ;  of  Cheltenham, 
185.  And,  although  these  figures 
do  not  correspond  with  the  average 
of  innings  played  in  consequence 
of  the  arrangement  by  which  in 
calculating  individual  averages  a 
''not  out'  adds  nothing  to  the 
number  of  innings,  yet  they  are 
sufficiently  high  to  show  that,  if 
we  remember  how  bad  the  season 
was,  the  run-getting  in  1871  may 
be  called  great.- 


There  are  some  players  whose 
heau  ideal  of  a  cricket-ground  was 
Lord's  as  it  used  to  be  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  when  balls  shot 
and  twisted  abnormally,  and  old 
Jimmy  Grundy's  straight  long- 
hops  required  a  great  deal  of 
watching,  and  were  sure  to  be  fatal 
to  all  but  the  most  vigilant.  We 
confess  we  cannot  see  the  weight 
of  the  arguments  of  such  men. 
Why  are  you  not  to  have  every 
instrument  of  the  game  as  perfect 
as  possible  ?  Why  is  the  ball  to  be 
round,  the  bat  properly  propor- 
tioned, and  the  wickets  properly 
pitched,  but  the  ground  either  not 
perfectly  level  or  not  perfectly 
grassed  ?  It  was,  we  admit,  much 
pleasanter  to  see  a  match  in  the 
old  days  at  Lord's,  than  to  see  one 
on  the  dead-level  of  the  Oval :  but 
that  was  solely  because  the  run- 
getting  was  limited.  With  the 
means  by  which  it  was  limited  we 
quarrel.  Putting  out  of  considera- 
tion the  danger  of  a  ground  not 
quite  true,  we  maintain  most 
strongly  that  the  most  beautiful 
cricket  ought  to  be  played  on  the 
most  exact  ground;  and  that  if 
the  position  of  one  department  of 
the  game  is  too  strong,  it  ought  to 
be  weakened  by  other  means  than 
neglecting  to  obtain  level  wickets. 
The  necessity  for  watching  the 
ball,  and  playing  not  blindly  at 
the  pitch  but  at  the  ball  itself 
(unless,  of  course,  it  is  possible 
to  reach  right  up  to  the  pitch),  is 
a  necessity  which  ought  by  all 
proper  means  to  be  encouraged. 
But  we  should  not  be  inclined  to 
consider  as  proper  means  any 
arrangement  by  which  the  bound 
of  the  ball  should  be  abnormaL 
A  false  bound  spoils  a  '  rest '  at 
tennis ;  or  a  '  bully '  at  rackets ;  a 
false  lean  of  the  table  does  much 
to  mar  a  game  of  billiards;  and,  by 
similar  reasoning,  we  look  upon  a 
false  bound  at  cricket  as  an  evil. 
It  is  an  evil,  too,  which  is  be- 
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coming  rarer  and  more  rare.  As 
the  grounds  improve  this  one  hope 
of  the  bowler  becomes  less ;  and  it 
cannot  be  argued  that  the  old 
state  of  things,  when  bowlers  had 
such  advantages,  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  coming,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  now  is,  where 
such  advantages  do  not  exist.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  power  of  the  bowler 
over  the  ball  later;  but  for  the 
present  would  reiterate  our  convic- 
tion that  any  irregular  assistance 
to  the  bowler,  by  incorrectness  of 
the  ground,  is  not  for  the  advan- 
tage of  cricket  either  ideally  or 
practically. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some 
writers  that  the  bats  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  even  if  they  do  not  in- 
fringe the  rule  as  to  size,  are,  at 
least,  larger  than  the  bats  of  past 
times.  That  may  be  so,  or  may 
not;  but,  without  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  this  point,  unless  it 
be  that  the  compulsory  application 
of  a  gauge  by  one  or  two  umpires 
would  do  no  harm  and  might  do 
much  good,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  bat  is  a  priori 
a  large  weapon  of  defence,  when 
considered  relatively  with  the 
wickets.  If  a  bat  be  pegged  down 
at  the  proper  distance  in  front  of 
the  stumps,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  ball  pass  the 
bat  and  hit  the  wickets;  and 
when,  in  addition  to  this,  is  con- 
sidered the  power  of  eye  and  hand 
which  the  batsman  has  to  help 
him,  and  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  of  playing  with 
a  straight  bat,  the  only  thing  to 
be  wondered  at  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  the  bowlers  are  as  success- 
ful as  they  are. 

Mr.  Grace's  feats  have  shown 
to  what  a  pitch  batting  can  be 
carried;  and  though  there  is,  at 
present,  no  one  besides  himself 
who  can  do  anything  approaching 
to  what  he  does,  yet  experience 


points  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
has  been  will  be  again ;  and  that» 
as  Roberts  has  been  eclipsed  at 
billiards,  Erwood  equalled  at  rac- 
quets, and  Barre  at  tennis,  so  if 
matters  go  on  as  they  do  now,  we 
may  expect  to  see  others  doing 
what  Mr.  Grace  alone  can  do  at 
cricket.  We  may  remember  what 
a  sensation  was  caused  when  500 
was  made  in  an  innings  in  the 
England  and  Surrey  match  of 
some  years  ago.  But  now  500  is 
made  over  and  over  again ;  while^ 
as  far  as  regards  individual  scores, 
the  number  of  three-figure  innings 
made  annually  increases  every  year, 
and  we  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to  bet  that  300  is  not  made  by 
one  man  in  a  first-class  match  this 
year.  Where  is  all  this  to  stop  ? 
Every  change  made  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  game  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  in  favour 
of  the  batsman,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  rule  as 
regards  overhand  bowling;  and 
while  there  is  an  enormous  de- 
velopment of  the  batsman's  skill, 
bowling  appears  to  make  little 
or  no  progress.  If  this  season  ia 
fortunate  as  r^;ards  the  weather, 
we  may,  without  being  imreason- 
able,  expect  that  the  scores  will  be 
far  larger  then  they  were  last 
season,  when  rainy  days  were  the 
rule ;  and  will  either  spectators  or 
players  really  like  that  ? 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  our 
subject  we  will  quote  a  letter  from 
Willsher — a  man  who  has  done  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than  any 
bowler  of  the  present  day  to  over- 
come the  advantages  of  batsmen — 
which  has  reached  us.  He  says, 
dating  his  letter  November  22nd, 
1870: 

'  My  opinion  has  been,  for  the 
Icust  three  or  four  years,  that  the 
batting  has  gained  a  great  sux>e- 
riority  over  the  bowling.  I  also 
believe  the  game  would  be  im- 
proved  by  giving  the  bowler  a 
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better  chance  than  he  has  at  pre- 
sent. Now  my  opinion  is,  the 
good  ground  is  the  chief  cause  of 
batting  beating  the  bowling.  Most 
grounds  are  so  true,  consequently, 
the  innings  are  bound,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  long,  and  a  bowler  has  to 
keep  pounding  away,  match  after 
match,  till,  no  doubt  it  takes  a 
deal  of  the  sting  out  of  his  bowl- 
ing from  being  overworked.  .  .  . 
We  are  weak  in  bowling  in  Kent, 
80  much  that  I  have  nearly  al- 
ways to  keep  up  one  end,  and 
have  often  felt  tired  before  com- 
mencing the  match.  The  scores 
are  so  large,  I  feel  certain  the 
game  is  not  so  well  balanced  as  it 
ought  to  be.' 

This  is,  of  course,  to  be  taken 
cum  grano,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  a 
bowler ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  a 
man  who  has  never  shirked  his 
work,  and  has  never  complained  of 
or  abused  the  duties  which  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  perform. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
power  of  the  batsman  over  the 
bowler  is,  as  we  said  in  1870,  too 
great,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
diminished;  and  before  going  on 
to  examine  by  what  authority,  or 
when  we  should  like  to  see  this 
done,  we  will  stay  for  a  moment  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought 
forward  against  the  changes  to- 
wards which  we  incline. 

These  changes  are  either  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  wicket,  or 
a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  bat. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  add 
a  fourth  stump ;  by  making  each 
stump  one-fourth  of  an  inch  more 
in  diameter  a  considerable  effect 
would  be  obtained,  and  the  un- 
wieldiness  of  the  four-stump  wicket 
would  be  avoided.  But,  we  hear  it 
said  from  the  anti-alteration  party, 
this  would  utterly  change  the 
game ;  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  play  off-stump  balls  with  a 
straight  bat,  and  all  the  evils  of 


crooked  play  and  unscientific  hit- 
ting would  be  introduced  at  once. 
Tou  would  compel  a  man  either  to 
stand  with  his  leg  in  front  of  his 
wicket,  or  to  play  across  at  balls 
that  are  straight  for  the  off- 
stump.  This  argument  would  be 
important  if  it  was  founded  on 
correct  premises ;  but  we  maintain 
that  it  is  not.  Supposing  the 
change  to  make  the  difference  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  the 
breadth  of  the  wicket,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  batsman  to  play 
as  straight  balls  those  which  now 
would  miss  the  off-stump  by  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  And  how  are 
they  played  ?  Mr.  Grace,  with  his 
marvellous  eye,  can  cut  them  to  a 
certainty,  or  treat  them  as  balls 
which  would  not  hit  the  wicket; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
players  play  them  with  a  straight 
bat  to  the  left-hand  of  the  bowler, 
or  towards  long-off.  The  differ- 
ence would  be,  that  instead  of 
doing  so  ex  dbundante  cauteld,  as 
at  present,  batsmen  would  be 
obliged  to  treat  these  balls  as 
straight,  and  to  play  them  in  the 
way  we  have  described,  under  pain 
of  losing  their  wicket :  and  we  are 
confident  that  it  would  be  as  much 
within  the  power  of  a  player  to 
guard  his  off-stump  with  a  straight 
bat  then  as  it  is  now.  It  would 
not  be  so  easy,  we  admit ;  but  our 
aim  is  to  add  to  the  batsman's 
difficulties.  Against  taking  from 
the  breadth  of  the  bat  we  have 
met  with  no  sound  argument ;  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  contend 
that  this  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a 
better  means  of  effecting  our  pur- 
pose than  any  other.  It  would 
necessitate  greater  accuracy  of  play, 
would  increase  the  advantages 
which  a  straight  player  has  over  a 
crooked  player,  would  not  detract 
from  the  satisfaction  of  a  good  hit, 
while  it  would  diminish  the  power 
of  a  detestable  snick  or  fluke  to 
break  a  bowler's  heart.   What  was 
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taken  away  in  breadth  might,  if 
necessary,  be  added  in  thickness, 
and  the  driving-power  of  the  bat 
thus  might  be  augmented.  The 
change  has  the  merit  of  being 
simple  and  easily  carried  out ;  and 
it  has  also  the  merit  of  being 
easily  made  the  subject  of  ex])eri- 
ment. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  argu- 
ments against  the  means  of  effect*, 
ing  a  balance  of  equilibrium  were 
weighty  enough  to  prevent  their 
adoption ;  and  if  any  change  were 
made  it  ought  to  be  made  by  a 
joint  conmiittee  of  the  M.G.G.  and 
great  county  clubs.  But  we  would 
not  be  understood  to  advise  the 
immediate  diminution  of  all  the 
bats,  and  increase  in  the  size  of 
all  the  stumps  made  at  Lord's  or 
the  Oval.  Cricketers  are,  as  we 
have  said  before,  eminently  con- 
servative ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  matters  are  nearly 
ripe  enough  yet  for  change.  Pre- 
cipitancy would  be  very  dangerous ; 
and  if  the  alteration  were  not  uni- 
versally carried  out,  the  lament- 
able condition  would  be  the  result 
which  at  present  so  banefully 
affects  croquet  and  football, namely, 
that  there  is  no  one  code  of  rules 
generally  followed.  We,  however, 
think  that  the  change  is  one  which 
must  come  some  day;  and  that 
lovers  of  cricket — as  opposed  to 
mere  lovers  of  sensational  run- 
getting — would  do  well  to  look  it 
in  the  face,  and  so  act  that  when 
it  is  adopted  by  the  leading  clubs 
it  may  be  adopted  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  cricketing  world  as  a 
whole.  Far  worse  than  any  dis- 
crepancy between  the  powers  of 
the  batsman  and  the  bowler  would 
be  any  disagreement  as  to  the  rules 
of  the  game;  and  we  had  sooner 
see  bowlers  worn  out,  and  bats- 
men perpetually  scoring  two  or 
three  hundred  runs,  than  see  one 
part  of  the  cricketing  world  using 
stumps  one  size^  and  the  other 


using  stumps  another  size.  There- 
fore, while  we  are  of  opinion  that 
some  restoration  of  the  balance  of 
power  would  be  advantageous  now, 
and  that  ere  very  long  it  may  be 
absolutely  necessary,  we  do  not 
desire  to  press  it  with  tmdue  vio- 
lence at  present,  or  say  that  the 
game  cannot  go  on  imless  it  is 
adopted.  There  may  be  bowlers^ 
matches  in  which  it  appears  imr 
possible  to  get  runs,  over  and  over 
again ;  but  their  number  is  steadily 
diminishing,  as  steadily  as  the 
number  and  the  ability  of  first- 
class  bowlers.  And  if  batting 
goes  on  increasing  at  its  present 
rate,  and  more  men  spring  up  with 
X)owers  approximate  to  those  now 
possessed  by  Mr.  Grace  alone,  the 
modification  which  we  now  think 
advisable  will  be  thought  neces- 
sary by  others  than  ourselves. 

And  now  let  us  turn  from  the 
subject  of  material  reform  in 
cricket,  and  see  if  there  are  no 
means  by  which  the  game  might 
be  improved  without  going  the 
lengths  of  altering  the  stumps 
or  bat.  And  first  with  regard  to 
that  which  is  a  growing  cause  of 
complaint  —  the  hour  at  which 
matches  are  begun,  and  the  delay 
which  takes  place  during  their 
course.  Of  two  things  one.  Either 
the  time  at  which  the  beginning 
of  a  match  is  fixed  is  unnecessarily 
early,  and  a  later  appointment 
would  give  more  room  for  the  men 
who  have  business  to  do  to  get  it 
done — in  which  case  the  stumps 
ought  to  be  notoriously  pitched 
later,  say  at  one  o'clock — or  eleven 
o'clock  is  the  proper  time  to  begin 
if  it  is  desired  that  the  match 
should  be  finished,  in  which  case 
the  bell  ought  to  be  rung  punctually 
at  ten  minutes  to  eleven  and  the 
place  of  any  player  who  has  not 
arrived  at  half-past  filled  up.  No- 
thing can  be  worse  than  the 
dawdling  which  precedes  the  open- 
ing of  a  great  match  on  many 
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grounds,  unless  it  be  the  undue 
time  occupied  by  dinner  and  re- 
freshment. The  M.C.G.  have  a 
goodly  rule  that  the  players  shall 
not  leave  the  ground  in  a  body 
for  refreshment  during  the  progress 
of  the  innings;  and  if  this  rule 
were  generally  adopted  there  would 
not  be  seen  so  much  of  the  slack- 
ness in  oatfielding  which  charac- 
terizes 60  many  elevens.  Surrey 
are  lamentable  in  this  respect ;  and 
to  this  fault,  as  much  as  to  any 
other,  we  atlxibute  the  falling-9ff 
which  has  taken  place  in  their 
cricket  during  the  last  eight  or 
nine  years.  Men  ought  not  to  be 
80  anxious  for  refreshment  during 
an  innings  as  to  be  obliged  to  go 
en  masse  to  the  booth ;  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  repeated  '  liquoring 
up '  neither  adds  to  the  energy  nor 
the  comfort  of  a  player.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  begrudge  a 
poor  man  his  beer,  especially  a 
poor  cricketer;  but  we  insist  on  ' 
it  that  it  is  a  sorry  sight  to  see 
play  interrupted  while  eleven  men 
in  good  health  go  to  get  drink; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  day  is 
cut  to  waste  by  dawdling  for  re- 
freshment, by  dawdling  for  smoke, 
by  dawdling  for  practice,  is  enough 
to  make  thoroughly  angry  any  one 
who  is  a  really  keen  cricketer. 
People  play  cricket,  we  are  aware, 
for  amusement,  and  therefore  do 
not  wish  to  be  made  slaves  to  the 
game ;  but  the  extreme  laxity  ex- 
hibited in  many  first-class  matches 
now  is  a  mistake,  and  does  not 
conduce  to  the  real  advantage  of 
cricket,  or  to  the  real  satisfaction 
of  the  player. 

Another  point  in  which  the  game 
might  be  improved  is  in  respect 
to  the  attention  paid  to  bowling. 
We  have  devoted  ourselves  to 
showing  that  the  bowler  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  that  he  has 
difficulties  to  contend  with  which 
ought  to  be  modified;  but  the 
bowlers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  struggle 


against  these  disadvantages  with 
the  utmost  energy.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  tuiscitur  non  fit 
about  a  bowler;  but,  even  so, 
much  can  be  done  by  practice,  and 
this  practice  would'  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  forthcoming  if  more 
encouragement  was  given  to  bowl- 
ing. It  is  not  very  long  since 
every  gentleman  player  who  made 
fifty  at  the  Oval  was  publicly  pre- 
sented with  a  bat,  and  every  pro- 
fessional player  given  a  guinea; 
and  even  now  something  of  this 
sort  is  done,  while  it  is  not  at  all 
an  unusual  thing  for  considerable 
collections  to  be  made  for  pro- 
fessionals who  perform  great  bat- 
ting feats  in  important  matches. 
What  reward  is  given  to  the 
bowler?  Again,  what  point  in 
bowling  is  more  the  subject  of 
praise  than  a  succession  of  maiden 
overs  by  which,  as  we  have  said 
before,  the  batsman  is  enabled  to 
get  his  eye  in  and  become  invin- 
cible ?  The  test  of  good  bowling 
is  the  number  of  wickets  obtained 
for  so  many  balls,  or  the  number 
of  runs  lost  per  wicket,  not  the 
number  of  balls  bowled  without 
result  If  the  critics  would  be 
less  lavish  of  the  praise  which  they 
accord  to  maidens,  the  bowlers 
would  not  be  so  tempted  to  bowl 
long-hops. 

We  think  that  much  is  to  be 
learned  as  to  the  command  which 
a  bowler  has  over  a  ball.  The 
author  of  the  'Cricket  Field,'  a 
book  which  deservedly  occupies  a 
high  place  in  cricket  literature, 
says  that  a  man  may  twist  him- 
self round,  pirouette  on  one  leg^ 
and  perform  any  antics  he  likes,  ' 
but  that  he  cannot  make  the  ball 
curl  in  the  air  from  the  time  when 
it  leaves  his  hand  to  the  time  when 
it  touches  the  ground.  This  is  not 
the  case.  A  tennis  ball  leaving 
a  racquet  curls  in  the  air  enor- 
mously, and  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  tennis  ball  hit  the  same  side* 
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wall  three  times  without  tonching  . 
the  ground.    A  raoquet  ball  curls 
in  the  air,  and  a  cricket  ball  does 
also,  though  necessarily  in  a  less 
degree.      The  reason  of    this  is 
plain.    We  do  not  liye  in  space, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  a  material 
substance,  upon  which  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  any  ball  acts.   This 
spin  produces  a  curl,  yery  slight 
indeed  in  the  case  of  a  cricket 
ball,  but  still  perceptible.      We 
mention  this  because,  though  in 
this  regard  we  do  not  think  that 
much  effect  could  be  produced,  it 
is  an  instance  of  the  fact  which 
we  wish  to  prove,  which  is,  that 
much  more  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  '  twist '  in  bowling  than  is 
done  at  present.     It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  see    Boberts    or  Dufton 
throw  a  billiard  ball  on   to  the 
table  to  be  aware  of  the  enormous 
power  which  wrist-play  gives  over 
a  ball.    And  as  over  a  billiard 
ball  so  over  a  cricket  ball.     The 
extraordinary     '  breakback '     put 
upon  some  of    Southerton's    de- 
liveries is  an  instance  in  point, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan's  bowling  is 
another.     We  believe  that  even 
more  could  be  done  in  this  way 
than  is  done  by  either  of  these 
great  bowlers,  and  that  attention 
to  this  power  would  have  enor- 
mous effect.    There  are  some  in- 
deed who,  with  no  little  truth, 
insist  that  accuracy  is  the  great 
desideratum  for  a    bowler;    but 
accuracy  and  power  can  be  com- 
bined ;  and  whereas  any  ordinary 
batsman  can  on  a  good  ground  go 
on  playing  purely  straight  balls 
for  ever,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  play 
balls  which  have  great  twist  and 
great  accuracy  also.     Twist  pre- 
vents blind  play,  and  does  regu- 
larly, and  in  an  orthodox  manner, 
exactly  what  used  to  be  done  in 
an    unorthodox  manner,   by  the 
badness  of  the  ground ;  that  is,  it 
makes  a  batsman  play  at  the  ball 
rather  than  at  the  place  where  he 


thinks  it  will  be.  Whether  a 
bowler  can  by  any  movement  of 
his  wrist  or  fingers  make  a  ball 
actually  shoot  is  a  question;  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  he 
cannot  But  practice  will  give  a 
bowler  the  faculty  of  making  a 
ball  hang  or  come  fast  off  the 
ground,  and  twist  either  from  tho 
off  or  f^om  the  leg. 

Another  means  of  deceiving  the 
batsman,  little  cultivated  among 
bowlers  but  very  effective  and 
very  easy  to  practise,  is  changing 
the  height  at  which  the  ball  is. 
delivered.  When  the  arm  is  high 
at  the  moment  of  delivery  the  ball 
seems  to  be  coming  further  than 
it  is,  and  the  batsman  is  apt  to 
set  himself  to  play  as  a  half- 
volley  a  ball  which  is  in  reality  a 
good  length  ball,  without  being 
able  to  discover  his  mistake  until 
it  is  too  late.  A  third  is  in  change 
of  pace.  A.  Shaw  is  a  wonderful 
bowler  in  this  respect ;  he  changes 
his  pace  without  showing  the 
batsman  by  change  of  action  that 
he  is  going  to  do  so,  and  he  owes 
a  great  many  of  the  wickets  which 
he  gets  to  the  care  with  which 
he  has  cultivated  this  art.  Mr. 
Absolon  is  another  bowler  who, 
without  having  practised  to  any 
great  extent,  or  developed  any 
extraordinary  powers,  could  show 
great  signs  of  command  over  the 
ball,  and  it  was  always  said  of 
him  that  he  preferred  bowling  on 
a  true  to  bowling  on  an  untrue 
ground.  He  perpetually  altered 
the  height  of  his  delivery  and  hi^ 
pace,  and  to  some  extent  would 
make  the  ball  curl  or  break  back 
as  he  thought  fit. 

But  even  without  development 
of  these  resources  of  the  bowler 
we  think  much  might  be  done  by 
energy  and  painstaking ;  we  have 
already  pointed  out  how  far  we 
agree  with  those  who  attributq 
entirely  to  shortcomings  on  tho 
part  of  the  bowlers  the  enormous 
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scores  which  are  frequently  made, 
and  therefore  will  merely  reiterate 
our  assertion  that  much  could  be 
done  by  such  persons  as  have  in- 
fluence over  young  players  to  in- 
culcate a  greater  zeal  about  bowling 
than  exists  at  present. 

In  outfielding^  too,  far  more 
keenness  might  with  advantage 
be  displayed.  The  All  England 
eleven  a  few  years  ago  used  to 
be  remarkable  for  good  fielding, 
and  the  Eton  eleven  of  1870  was 
also  praiseworthy  in  this  respect, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  fielding  in  even 
the  best  matches  is  very  deficient; 
and  when  we  have  named  about 
twelve  gentlemen,  with  Messrs.  V. 
E.  and  I.  D.  Walker  at  their  head, 
we  have  mentioned  nearly  all  who 
really  work  hard  when  in  the 
field.  That  this  is  partly  due  to 
the  heartsickness  caused  by  the 
hopelessness  of  getting  batsmen 
out  we  are  ready  to  admit;  but 
even  with  the  present  disadvan- 
tages fielders  might  do  more  than 
they  usually  do  to  display  the 
beauty  of  their  part  of  the  game. 
And  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
best  judges  fielding  is  the  plea- 
santest  part  of  the  game.  Not, 
perhaps,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
or  when  October  has  warned  most 
players  to  change  their  bats  for 
their  guns ;  but  in  warm  weather, 
and  in  a  good  match,  fielding  is 
very  enjoyable,  especially  if  it  is 
done  keenly  and  with  zest.  Good 
fielding,  too,  encourages  a  bowler, 
whilst  bad  fielding  and  dropped 
catches  break  his  heart.  If  every 
one  fielded  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
men we  have  'named,  or  as  Smith, 
the  M.G.C.  professional,  the  scores 
would  be  less,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  game,  both  to  spectators  and 
players,  would  be  greater. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  overdo 
cricket  as  to  overdo  everything 
else  at  the  present  day,  and  any 
man  with  ani  ordinary  amoimt  of 
skill   and    with  a  good  deal  of 


leisure  may,  if  he  likes,  play  six 
days  a  week  from  May  to  Septem* 
ber.  If  he  is  a  first-class  player, 
he  plays  in  the  first-class  matched 
during  the  height  of  the  season, 
and  during  the  rest  of  it  he  takes 
part  in  a  succession  of  one-day, 
or,  perhaps,  two-day  matches  in 
all  sorts  of  places  and  for  all  sorts 
of  clubs.  He  cares  little  whether 
he  wins  or  loses,  and  plays  with 
little  interest,  except  in  his  own 
performances  and  in  the  quality  of 
his  lunch.  There  is  none  of  that 
all  -  absorbing  excitement  which 
used  once  to  pervade  almost  every 
match,  and  which  now  seems  con- 
fined to  the  School  and  University 
matches,  and  to  some  of  those  in 
which  northern  counties  are  en- 
gaged. This  is  partly  due  to  the 
hopelessness  of  finishing  the  match, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  most 
cricketing  contests.  It  is  x)artly, 
however,  due  to  excess  in  the 
number  of  clubs  established,  and 
in  the  number  of  matches  played. 
If  a  man  plays  for  M.G.C.  one  day, 
for  I.Z.  the  next,  for  Quidnuncs  or 
Harlequins  a  third,  and  rings  the 
changes  upon  all  the  clubs  to 
which  he  belongs  in  his  county  or 
his  university,  we  defy  him  to  feel 
any.  great  excitement  about  the 
result  of  any  ordinary  match.  In 
this  respect  we  agree  with  those 
who  praise  bygone  days,  when 
Alfred  Mynn  was  one  of '  the  grand 
old  Kent  eleven,'  and  spectators  of 
a  match  knew  that  every  one  of  the 
twenty-two  whose  exertions  were 
before  the  pubb'c  was  doing  his 
best  to  win.  We  should  like  to 
see  more  keenness  and  zeal  dis- 
played, a  greater  desire  for  vic- 
tory, and  more  chagrin  at  defeat. 
This  would  decrease  the  scores 
made,  perhaps,  but  would  increase 
the  pleasure  of  the  players,  cer- 
tainly. 

We  should  also  like  to  see  men 
play  more  for  their  side  and  less 
for  themselves.      The  system  of 
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publishing  averages,  and  the 
lavish  encominms  of  the  cheaper 
sporting  press,  have  led  men  to 
look  upon  'self  as  the  great  ob- 
ject to  be  considered;  we  have 
known  men,  good  ptayers,  and 
£ood  fellows,  lose  all  interest  in  a 
match  after  their  individual  in- 
nings is  brought  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  This  is  not  the 
spirit  of  a  true  cricketerl  Want  of 
success  in  batting  ought  to  act  as 
a  stimulant  to  an  increase  of 
oxertion  in  other  parts  of  the 
game.  A  man  who  has  got  a 
*  duck/  ought  to  feel  that  he  owes 
something  to  his  side,  and  seek  to 
make  up  for  his  shortcomings  by 
his  zeal  in  the  field.  Nor  do  we 
say  this  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
spectators,  we  are  perfectly  certain 
that  the  man  who  plays  for  his 
side,  enjoys  the  game  far  more 
than  he  who  only  plays  for  him- 
self. 

And  now  we  have  nearly  said 
our  say.  We  would  have  leading 
cricketers  contemplate  what  we 
consider  the  approaching  necessity 
of  material  reform,  and,  though 
ihey  do  not  come  to  any  hasty 
conclusion  or  act  before  the  proper 
time  has  arrived,  we  would  have 
them  avoid  any  undue  respect  for 
prejudices  which,  however  eagerly 
maintained,  may  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  game;  and  when 
it  is  evident  that  unless  some 
change  is  made  cricket,  as  a  game, 
will  be  less  interesting  and  not  so 
well  balanced  as  it  ought  to  be, 
we  would  have  the  leading  men  so 
act  that  any  change  which  they 
may  authorize  may  conmiend  itself 
to  the  whole    cricketing    world. 


Until  that  is  the  case  we  would 
have  greater  encouragement  given 
to  bowlers  in  the  way  of  reward, 
and  we  would  have  greater  atten- 
tion paid  to  bowling  as  an  art, 
and  as  a  practice.  Let  the  cap- 
tains of  school  elevens  and  the 
heads  of  the  principal  clubs  pay 
attention  to  this,  and  much  may 
be  done.  If  those  who  take  part 
in  great  matches  show  a  dispo- 
sition not  to  look  upon  batting  as 
the  only  enjoyable  part  of  the 
game,  and  to  enjoy  fielding,  their 
example  will  be  followed.  And 
if  the  managers  of  metropolitan 
grounds  set  their  faces  against  the 
dilatoriness  and  waste  of  time 
which  at  present  obtains,  they  will 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  true 
cricketers. 

We  cannot  conclude  wilhout  ex- 
pressing a  wish  for  the  success  of 
the  scheme  for  taking  an  eleven  of 
gentlemen  to  Canada.  If  it  is 
well  carried  out,  it  will  extend  a 
love  of  the  game  more  efficiently 
than  any  tour  of  professionals. 
The  English  representatives  will 
have  much  responsibility  not  only 
in  this  respect  but  in  keeping 
up  the  social  reputation  of  the 
cricketers  of  old  England.  They 
.  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  do  much 
both  in  this  way  and  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  their  powers  with  the 
bat  and  the  ball  to  make  the  xm- 
dertaking  successful,  especially  if 
^  they  do  not  fail  to  remember  that 
there  is  more  to  be  aimed  at  than 
their  own  eigoyment,  and  that  the 
laws  which  regulate  hospitality 
impose  duties  on  the  guest  as  well 
as  on  the  host 
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THE  coalheayer  of  the  olden  time, 
the  genuine  'coaly/  hailing 
from  Bankside,  the  delights  of 
which  it  was  his  pride  to  chant 
over  foaming  pots  of  beer  in  his 
hours  of  evening  relaxation^  is  van- 
ishing from  among  us.  The  rail- 
way has  been  his  undoing.  He 
still  exists  in  the  flesh ;  but  strings 
of  'trucks/  each  containing  nine 
tons,  whisked  from  Staffordshire  to 
King's  Cross  in  half  a  day,  have 
bowled  him  over,  and  crushed  out 
of  him  that  jealousy  of  'caste'  that 
once  distinguished  him,  expanding 
.  his  manly  bosom,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, keeping  his  back  broad. 
Every  one  whose  memory  will  carry 
him  back  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years,  must  remember  him.  His 
smutty,  jolly  visage  was  never  seen 
except  backed  by  a  'fantail' — a 
close-fitting  skull-cap  of  stout  and 
serviceable  leather,  from  which  de- 
pended a  shapely  flap  of  the  same 
durable  material,  which  covered  the 
breadth  of  his  back,  and  while  in  its 
black  and  highly-poUshed  condition, 
it  served  as  an  ornament  of  which 
the  sturdy  bearer  might  well  be 
proud,  it  answered  the  doubly 
useful  purpose  of  protecting  his 
shoulder-blades  from  being  too 
cruelly  indented  by  angular  and 
awkward  'nobbles/  contained  in 
the  two-hundred-weight  sack-load, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  screened 
his  jacket  from  being  chafed  into 
holes.  The  coalheaver  of  those 
days  wore  a  jacket  that,  in  style 
and  build,  was  as  recognised  a 
badge  of  his  craft  as  is  the  flannel 
jacket  of  the  bricklayer,  or  the  red 
woollen  cap  and  the  sack  apron 
and  bib  of  the  brewer.  It  was  of 
fustian,  mouse-coloured,  with  long 
sleeves  and  velveteen  facings,  and 


it  descended  lower  than  his  hip?. 
It  buttoned  close  up  to  his  chin,, 
and  was  garnished  with  a  double 
row  of  little  pearl  buttons  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  closely  set  on* 
His  continuations  were  of  velveteen^ 
generally  of  some  brilliant  colour ; 
but  they  descended  no  lower  than 
the  knees,  and  there  were  held 
secure  with  a  buckle  and  strap. 
Otherwise,  how  could  he  display  his 
calves  ?  The  coalheaver  of  a  past 
generation  was  proud  of  his  calves 
as  any  flunkey  of  modern  Belgravia, 
and  with  infinitely  more  honest 
and  manly  reason.  I  am  not  awarer 
that  it  was  ever  asserted  by  th& 
coalheaver's  most  malignant  enemy 
that  he  padded  his  calves.  6ra^ 
cious  Heavens !  it  makes  one  shud- 
der almost  to  imagine  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  that. rash  and 
misguided '  coaly '  who  so  attempted 
to  impose  on  the  brotherhood !  In. 
fancy  one  sees  him,  the  pride  of 
his  gang,  deftly  footing  it  on 
the  plank  that  leads  from  the 
barge  to  the  wharf,  the  frail  bridge 
yielding  gracefully  at  every  for- 
ward step  of  the  hob-nailed  feet 
from  which  rise  those  swelling  pil- 
lars of  strength,  the  cords  and 
sinews  of  which  the  thin  fabric  of 
the  white  stocking  is  insufficient 
to  conceal.  One  can  imagine  thoi 
subdued  sigh  of  envy  that  stirs 
every  bosom  on  board  that  barge^ 
as  his  mates  contemplate  such 
splendid  examples  of  pedal  per- 
fection— a  sigh,  however,  that,  even 
before  it  is  uttered,  is  tempered  by 
the  soothing  reflection, '  He  is  ono 
of  us,  at  all  events,  and  the  whole 
barge  reflects  his  glory.  We  are 
all  of  one  gang,  and  his  magni- 
ficent calves — three  inches  bigger 
round  than  those  of  any  fellow^ 
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sifter  or  carrier,  between  this  and 
Blackfriars — support  our  honour 
as  well  as  his  own.'  Just  fancy  it 
coming  to  this,  and  then — fair  in 
view  of  the  stalwart  shovellers  on 
barges  moored  at  adjacent  wharves 
— a  little  accident  happens,  and 
one  of  the  splendid  calves  is  seen 
to  have  shifted  to  the  shin,  or  to 
have  settled  down  to  where  the 
bandage  of  bootlace  embraces  the 
symmetrical  ankle!  What  would 
happen  ?  Supposing  the  impostor 
possessed  the  least  sense  of  shame, 
the  roar  of  derision  and  mockery, 
the  awful  hurricane  of  '  chaff,'  to 
say  nothing  of  the  pitiless  pelting 
of  handy  bits  of  coal  from  the 
vessels  alongside,  would  drive  the 
detected  one  to  atone  for  the  humi- 
liation he  has  brought  on  his  gang 
by  leaping  at  once  into  the  rippling 
flood,  trusting  to  the  dishonest 
weight  and  bulk  in  his  stockings 
to  keep  him  down.  Better  so 
than  that  he  should  trust  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  mates.  The 
deluded  ones,  whose  standing  toast 
for  weeks  has  been  '  Joe's  calves ' 
— who  have  roused  in  their  ac- 
quaintances the  bitterest  emotions 
the  human  heart  is  capable  of, 
by  bragging  of  the  dimensions  of 
Joe's  calves,  and  challenging  them 
to  produce  their  equals.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  Ho,  ho!  The  whole  gang 
will  be  known  as  '  Joe's  calves,'  to 
their  dying  day.  What  amount  of 
vengeance  can  satisfy  them  ?  Shall 
they  cut  him  down  with  their 
shovels,  and  chop  him  up  so  small 
that  his  wretched  remnants  may 
safely,  and  without  fear  of  detection, 
be  sent  out  in  those  sacks  he  has 
so  signally  disgraced  ?  That  would 
be  killing  him  at  once,  and  letting 
him  off  too  easy.  The  suggestion, 
'Make  the  warmint  swaller  the  pad- 
din','  is  rejected  on  the  same  humane 
grounds.  No;  he  must  be  banished 
from  the  guild  of  coalheavers. 
Prom  this  time  forth  he  is  an  out- 
cast.    His  fantail  is  reversed,  so 


that  none  may  see  his  disgraced 
face;  and  he  is  kicked  off  the 
wharf,  while  a  solemn  comx)act  is 
made  that  any  man  who  so  far 
foigets  himself  as  ever  again  to 
mention  his  name  shall  be  bound 
to  stand  '  pots  round,'  until  it  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
transgression  is  atoned — a  penalty 
BO  alarmingly  indefinite  that  it  ia 
sure  to  have  the  desired  effect. 

The  coalheaver's  calves,  to  a 
great  extent,  used  to  be  his  ca- 
pital. They  were  his  credentials 
whenever  he  applied  at  a  wharf 
for  a  job.  They  were  not  to  be 
acquired  by  any« artificial  process, 
every  hair's-breadth  of  their  enoiv 
mous  girth  was  bom  of  sack-carry- 
ing, of  dancing  up  that  yielding 
plank,  with  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pounds  of  coal  in  a 
sack  encumbering  the  back.  The 
ganger  glanced  at  the  applicant's 
shoulders  and  at  his  legs,  and  if 
the  inspection  proved  satisfactory^ 
the  engagement  was  certain. 

As  for  his  honesty,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  of  all  the  real  labour- 
ing population,  those  the  sweat  of 
whose  brow  is  due  to  the  convey- 
ance of  coal,  stand  pre-eminent  for 
that  virtue.  Our  daily  newspapers 
attest  to  the  fact.  Take  a  file  of 
them,  even  those  that  r^ard  as 
their  leading  feature  the  chro- 
nicling of  the  smaller  vices  of  man- 
kind, and  in  the  list  of  trans- 
gressors the  coalheaver  will  raroly 
indeed  be  found.  Bricklayers'  la- 
bourers may  quarrel  and  fight; 
navvies  get  drunk  and  murderously 
assault  the  police;  dustmen,  sca- 
vengers, barrowmen,  and  market- 
porters  may  figure  before  the  magis- 
trate to  answer  for  their  misdeeds; 
but  the  coalheaver  of  the  old  school 
is  the  honourable  exception.  That 
he  is  partial  to  beer  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  when,  by  rare  good  luck, 
he  is  enabled  to  drink  enough  of 
it  to  intoxicate  him,  the  probabi- 
lities are,  that  his  peculiar  pro- 
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clivities,  pugnacious  or  otherwise, 
are  developed  under  the  influence 
of  ftlcohol ;  but  the  companions  of 
his  conyiviality,  of  his  boosings, 
and  his  spreeings,  are  coalies ;  and 
«ver  since  coals  were  carried,  it 
has  been  a  maxim  amongst  the 
sturdy  giants  of  the  sack  that  a 
'  heaver  never  hollers.'  That  is  to 
say,  he  enjoys  himself  in  his  own 
way,  in  his  own  quarter  (which  is, 
or  used  to  be,  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  by  the  river's  brink,  on  either 
side  of  the  Thames,  from  South wark 
Bridge  to  Hungerford),  and  by  all 
means  avoids  acquaintance  with 
the  police.  • 

But,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
race  of  waterside  fantails  are  di- 
minishing and  must  continue  to 
diminish.  A  very  little  observa- 
tion will  prove  this.  Undoubtedly 
the  consiunption  of  coal  is  greater 
now  than  ever,  and  the  number  of 
coal-carrying  vehicles  that  peram- 
bulate our  thoroughfares  are  as 
three  to  one,  compared  with  what 
they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since.  But  how  about  the  men 
who  accompany  them  ?  Who  is  it 
BOW  that  brings  the  promising 
black  load  for  delivery  to  our  doors? 
Is  it  the  cheery,  bluff,  hearty,  knee- 
breeched  son  of  Anak,  who  had 
about  him  a  flavour  of  lighterman 
as  well  as  coalheaver,  and  whose 
every  movement  was  suggestive  of 
the  barge  in  which  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  so  many  happy  fireside 
hours  made  its  slow  way  from  the 
lighter  in  the  Pool  to  the  wharf 
above  bridge,  and  who  cried,  'Coals, 
marm !'— especially  if  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground — in  a  voice  that  of 
itself  was  almost  enough  to  warm 
one?  Is  this  the  modem  coal- 
heaver  ?  Alas !  for  the  advance  of 
civilization,  and  the  railway!  no. 
The  modem  waggoner  is  not  a  coal- 
heaver  at  all.  He  is  a  coal-porter 
— a  commonplace  dock-labour- 
ing-looking individual,  who  might 
as  regards  propriety  of  attire,  leave 


his  team  and  his  sacks,  and  take 
a  job  at  gutter-sweeping,  mangle- 
turning,  carpet-beating,  anything. 
Probably  he  never  was  at  Bank- 
side  in  his  life — ^never  loaded  a 
coal-barge — ^never  trod  that  quiver- 
ing shore-plank,  a  graceful  per- 
formance on  which  was  the  ancient 
ooaly's  delight  and  pride.  The 
fantail  is  foreign  to  the  modem 
makeshift.  He  wears  any  sort  of 
cap;  and  you  have  the  malicious 
satis£Eu;tion  of  knowing  that  every 
time  he  shoulders  a  full  sack,  the 
coal-dust  sifts  its  way  under  the 
folds  of  the  innovator's  dirty  necker- 
chief, and  finds  its  way  down  his 
back.  He  knows  nought  of  a  fustian 
long  jacket,  with  pearl  buttons, 
and  trimmed  with  velveteen;  he 
wears  a  dirty  smock  frock  as  a 
substitute  for  the  aforesaid  tight 
and  trim  fashion ;  he  wisps  a  bit 
of  frayed  string  below  his  knee,  to 
keep  his  slip-slop  corduroys  from 
dangling  in  the  mud.  As  for  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  the  least  said 
about  them  the  bejkter. 

No;  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  respectability  of  coal  has 
suffered  grievously  since  the  rail- 
way companies  undertook  its  con- 
signment from  the  pit  to  the  do- 
mestic coal-cellar.  There  used  to 
be  a  mystery  about  coal.  It  was 
the  more  welcome  to  our  hearths 
because  it  really  seemed  that  its 
career  of  -p&ril  was  unceasing  until 
it  arrived  there.  Our  coal-pits 
were  not  then  no  farther  distant 
from  us  than  breakfast  is  from 
dinner  time ;  they  were  situated  in 
the  '  Black  Ck>untry,'  hundreds  of 
miles  away— days'  and  nights'  te- 
dious voyaging  away  from  London 
Bridge.  The  Londoner  who  had 
penetrated  to  the  region  of  coal- 
mines was  looked  on  as  something 
of  a  traveller,  and  as  an  individual 
whose  wondrous  stories  might  well 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  (Coal- 
pits, in  those  times,  were  horrible 
places.    Sensational  writing  for  the 
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newspapers  "was  not  then  inyented; 
but,  occasionally,  an  account  of  a 
descent  of  a  shaft  found  its  way 
into  print,  and  then,  as  we  sat 
with  our  chairs  edged  to  the  fen- 
der, and  the  ruddy  fire  wanning 
us,  we  read  of  little  boys  working 
stark  naked  in  the  black  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  of  women  who  crept 
along  on    all-fours,  pushing    the 
little  tram-truck  before  them  with 
their  heads,  the  leather  '  boss '  they 
wore  on  their  foreheads  excoriating 
the  skin,  and  chafing  the  hair  away, 
so  that  mere  girls  of  sixteen  might 
be  seen  as  bald  as  old  men;   of 
'  hewers,'  who  lay  nearly  nude,  and 
at  full  length,  in  narrow  chinks  and 
shelves  in  the  black  walls,  pecking 
at  coal    above   their  heads,  with 
a  tallow  candle  in  a  socket  on 
their  foreheads  to  light  them.    It 
was  dreadfal  to  picture  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  in  such  an  ex- 
ce'^ptionably  horrible  predicament, 
with  the  very  air  they  breatlie  ig- 
niting at  the  candle-flame,  and  con- 
verting the  fathomless  pit  into  a 
life-destroying    furnace    that   the 
waters  of  a  river  were  barely  suffi- 
cient to  extinguish.    They  manage 
these  matters  better  now.    Science 
and  humanity,  hand  in  hand,  have 
advanced  of  late  with  such  pro- 
digious   strides  that  very  much 
that  was  barbarous  and  at  the 
same  time  impudently  barefaced 
in  the  last  generation  is  now  but 
a  dim  recollection,  nearly  lost  in 
the  mist   of  the  past.      At  the 
same  time,  it  must  not  be  ima- 
gined that  even  in  the  present 
shining  year  of  grace  1872,  in  the 
matter  of  getting  coal  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  all  is  per- 
fection.     It  is    a  terrible  trade 
still.       Not    more     than    three 
months  since  it  came  in  my  way 
to  make  the  descent  of  a  pit  in 
the   south  of   Staffordshire,  and 
the    remembrance    of    that    two 
hours'  exploration  is  renewed  in 
a  startling   manner    whenever  I 


meet  a  coal-waggon  or  even  a  coal- 
heaver.      The   mere    sight   of    a 
coal-scuttle  was  sufficient  to  cause 
me  a  tremor;  but  as  I  now  can 
contemplate  that  useful  domestic 
vessel  with  something  like  equa- 
nimity, I  have  hopes  of  in  time 
recovering  entirely  from  my  Staf- 
fordshire shock.    It  was  a  well- 
regulated  pit;   one  of  the  best- 
conditioned    on    the    broad    and 
inky  estate  of  the  Earl  Dudley. 
But  an  evil  repute  hung  about 
it     The  fact  is,  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  I  had  trod  the  black 
mud   of  Lock's  Lane   in  *  search 
of  adventure.     ]|he  first  time  was 
about    three    years    since,    when 
there  came  to  London  the  awful 
news  that  this  identical  coal-mine 
— ^the  Lock's  Lane — was  flooded^ 
and  every  poor  soul  at  work  at 
the  time   drowned.    It  was  the 
suddenness  of  the  flood  that  made 
the  case  peculiar.    No  one  had 
dreamt  of  lurking  water  near  at 
hand,  or  at  least  of  more  of  it  than 
the  great  pump  that  night  and 
day  is  on  duty  at  the  pit  banks 
could  master,  but  all  of  a  sudden, 
souse!  as  though  some  enormous 
bason  had  been  tilted  over  the 
pit-ways  were    filled  from    floor 
to  ceiling.     Happily  there  were 
not  many  hands  in  the  pit  at  the 
time — only  thirteen,  including  men 
and  lads — and  besides  these  there 
were  some  horses.    As  soon  as  the 
calamity  was  discovered  measures 
were  taken  to  ascertain  how  high 
the  water  had  rose,  and  when  it  was 
found  that  not  only  were  the  road- 
ways about  the  '  pif  s  eye '  full  to 
the  brim,  but  that  the  water  had 
climbed  to  a  height  of  eighteen 
feet  up  the  shaft  itself;  nearly  all 
hope  was  abandoned  by  the  great 
mob  of  sooty  men  who  came  about 
the  Lock's  Lane  pit,  and  whose 
despairing  white  eyes  in  the  dark- 
ness was  a  sight  to  behold. 

Nearly  all  hope ;  not  quite  alL 
We   well-bred  and  refined  folks 
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are  apt  in  these  days  to  over  esti- 
mate what  are  called  deeds  of 
yalour.  The  original  standard  has 
dwindled  so  with  our  degenerate 
habits  that  any  man  of  ordinary 
old-fashioned  pluck  may  fairly  ac- 
count himself  a  head  taller  than  it. 
For  samples  of  the  '  real  grit/  as 
Americans  say^  you  might  do  worse 
than  descend  the  rails  of  the  social 
ladder  almost  to  the  very  last 
round,  and  to  where  the  feet  of 
the  machine  rests  in  the  mud. 
The  cool  heads  and  warm  hearts 
about  that  horrid  Lock's  Lane 
water*  hole,  two  hundred  yards 
in  depth,  were  of  men  of  grit. 
They  worked  on,  merely  trying  the 
mettle  of  the  pump  that  could 
suck  up,  heayen  knows  how  many 
thousand  gallons  of  water  in  an 
hour,  as  well  as  of  another  steam 
pump  fetched  in  a  hurry.  And 
day  and  night  for  sixty  hours 
they  never  flagged,  descending  in 
the  tub  from  time  to  time  to 
holloa  and  listen  for  a  reply.  It 
seemed  that  only  by  a  miracle  a 
reply  could  come;  for  now,  for 
three  days  and  nights,  the  shaft  ^ 
had  been  choked,  and  as  far  as 
was  known  every  airway  stopped. 
Perhaps  the  brave  poor  fellows 
had  faith  in  miracles :  if  they  had 
it  was  confirmed,  and  that  in  a 
way  that  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
will  never  be  forgotten.  After  all 
those  weary  hours, — by  the  time 
they  had  sunk  the  water  and  there 
were  a  good  eighteen  inches  of 
spare  room  between  the  flood  and 
the  ceilings  of  the  'roadways,' — 
after  all,  there  came  a  voice  across 
the  surface  of  that  black  pestilent 
river,  crying,  '  All  right !  some  of 
us  are  alive  1' 

In  twenty  minutes  the  incredi- 
ble news  had  flown  through  Brier- 
ley  Hill ;  in  half  an  hour  the  local 
newspaper  had  it  set  out  in  the 
very  boldest  type  along  the  shop 
window,  quite  concealing  from 
public  view — ^for  the  newspaper 
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man  was  likewise  a  fancy  stationer 
— ^many  articles  exposed  there  for 
sale;  but  what  did  that  matter 
now?  Who  wanted  to  buy  any- 
thing but  a  newspaper  containing 
an  account  of  the  miracle  ? 

But  it  was  not  quite  worked 
out  yet.  The  sixty  hours  must 
become  eighty  before  there  was 
any  hope  of  reaching  the  poor 
prisoners;  but,  meanwhile,  those 
above  were  not  idle.  The  hovel 
or  lamp  shed  was  hastily  fitted  up 
as  a  hospital,  bedsteads  being 
built  up  of  bricks,  and  with  mat- 
tresses and  blankets  so  hastily 
hauled  out  of  the  drapers'  shops 
that  the  trade  tickets  still  dangled 
to  them  after  the  beds  were  made. 
Others  gave  their  attention  to  the 
making  a  raffc  of  such  convenient 
dimensions  that  when  the  water 
sufficiently  subsided  it  might  be 
floated  on  the  surface  of  it  just 
below  the  ceiling.  Long  before 
the  raft  was  ready  came  generous 
contributions  of  bottles  of  brandy 
with  bread  and  beef  enough,  good 
Lord,  to  provision  a  country  work- 
house. But  the  brandy  and  the 
beef,  and  the  rest  of  the  good 
cheer  was  not  required.  Bread 
and  butter  cut  thin  and  warm  tea 
in  cans  were  the  proper  articles 
of  diet  for  famished  men,  and 
these  were  carried  down  with  the 
raft  and  the  raft  was  floated,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  reached  the  horrid  oozy 
shore  where  all  this  time  the  en- 
tombed miners  had  been  crouch- 
ing, their  only  chance  of  life  being 
to  sniff  off  the  surface  of  the 
dreadful  water  (so  foul  that  the 
fiercest  pangs  of  thirst  could  not 
tempt  them  to  drink  of  it)  the 
fresh  air  that  the  buckets  of  the 
pump  sent  down  at  every  dip. 
They  were  all  rescued  excepting 
one  man  who  went  mad  and 
ran  away  from  his  comrades.  He 
was  found  huddled  up  in  a  water 
hole  into  which  he  had  probably 
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slipped.  And  not  to  prolong 
this  sad  story,  afterwards  I  saw 
the  beds  in  the  lamp  shed  oc- 
cupied, and  the  men  and  lads, 
helpless  as  babies,  being  nursed 
and  tended  by  their  swart  homy- 
handed  miner  mates  with  a  ten- 
derness that  could  not  be  exceed- 
ed in  the  best  regulated  London 
hospital.  I  doubt  if  one  would 
find  such  delicate  attention  in  any 
hospital  in  the  world.  Actually 
there  was  one  fellow  with  a  wooden 
leg,  and  he  had  mu£9ed  round  the 
iron-shod  tip  of  it  an  old  woollen 
stocking,  so  that  in  stumping 
about  the  sick  beds  he  might 
make  less  noise. 

It  was  this  same  pit  that,  three 
months  since,  I  yentured  to  de- 
scend. It  was  my  first  experience 
of  the  kind,  and  now  that  my 
curiosity  is  gratified  I  don't  think 
that  I  could  be  induced  to  make 
a  journey  again  to  Staffordshire 
for  the  pleasure  of  having  it  re- 
newed. Have  the  readers  of 
''  London  Society '  any  idea  of  what 
•a  coal-pit,  viewed  from  the  earth's 
surface,  is  like?  It  has  a  not 
Tery  imposing  appearance.  It  is 
«imply  a  round  black  hole  about 
twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary  '  loo ' 
table,  and  straddling  over  it  is  a 
sort  of  gallows,  a  wire  rope  as 
thick  as  one's  wrist  hanging  down 
over  a  wheel  and  lost  in  the  depths 
below.  By-and-by  the  action  is 
reversed,  a  clinking  and  a  wheezing 
is  heard  in  the  adjoining  engine- 
shed  and  up  comes  the  '  tub '  (a 
square  box  holding  twenty-two 
hundred  weight)  filled  with  coal. 
It  came  up  so  while  our  little 
party  of  six  (I  being  the  only 
novice  present)  was  waiting  to 
go  down.  I  viewed  the  coarse 
-strong  tub  with  approbation, 
making  sure  that  as  soon  as  it 
was  emptied  we  should  all  get 
into  it;  but  in  this  I  was  dis- 
appointed. It  was  not  in  the  tub, 
but  standing  on  the  grating  on 


which  the  tub  had  stood,  that  we 
had  to  descend;  on  the  naked 
grating  with  nothing  to  '  hold  on ' 
to  but  a  cross-chain  over  head. 
But  the  pit  was  only  six  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  the  coal  smoke  that 
arose  from  the  enormous  mine 
furnace  below  was  not  unbearable 
by  the  time  it  had  benumbed  one's 
senses  a  bit. 

Six  hundred  feet  down,  and  half 
a  mile  this  way  or  that  under 
low-arched  roofs,  from  which  de- 
pended frequent  fleeces  of  fungus, 
snowy  white  and  looking  Like 
lamb's  wool,  and  making  the  hlack 
floor  and  the  blatk  walls — lit  by 
feeble  tallow  dips  stuck  there  in 
dabs  of  clay,  blacker  than  ever. 
We  all  carri^  tallow  dips  stuck 
in  balls  of  clay,  and  in  Indian  file 
followed  the  'Buttey'  and  his 
foreman  through  the  turnings  and 
windings  that  led  to  the '  chambers ' 
from  which  coal  was  being  hewn. 
Chambers  as  wide  as  an  ordinary 
street  and  as  high  as  the-  top  of 
the  three-storied  houses;  and  on 
every  side,  whenever  the  tiny  light 
of  the  red-nosed  dip  was  shifted, 
was  revealed  a  human  creature 
naked  to  the  waist  and  blacker 
than  any  sweep,  with  savage  gleam- 
ing eyes  and  savage  glittering 
teeth,  and  with  a  weapon  in  his 
hand  that  in  the  uncertain  light 
looked  like  a  tomahawk,  grinning 
at  you,  or  making  a  dash  with  his 
weapon  apparently  in  the  direction 
of  your  visage,  but  which  alights 
harmlessly  on  the  face  of  the  coal 
wall. 

Heavers,  packers,  tubbers,  fillers, 
these  are  all  men,  and  hard  as  the 
work  is  they  earn  good  wages,  and 
if  they  dislike  the  labour  they  are 
at  liberty  to  leave  it.  But  they 
don't  dislike  the  labour,  and  they 
are  jolly  enough — all  except  the 
boys.  It  was  these  boys  that  so 
I)erpetually  haunted  my  coal- 
scuttle when  I  returned  from  Staf- 
fordshire.    It  is  villainously  cruel 
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to  serve  the  poor  little  chaps  so. 
The  matter  stands  this  way.  The 
liewer  is  the  man  whose  business 
it  is  to  '  break  in '  at  the  foot  of  a 
coal  wall.  He  lies  on  his  side 
or  on  his  stomach,  and  he  breaks 
in  with  his  peck  right  along  for 
a  length,  say  of  twenty  feet,  a  gap 
that  is  two  feet  or  less  in  height. 
He  pecks  his  way  into  the  rock 
till  he  has  burrowed  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet.  Naturally  in  the 
process  of  pecking  he  makes  a  deal 
of  '  slack/  or  small,  and  the  boy 
in  question  is  called  the  'slack 
boy.'  Regarded  as  a  boy,  as  a 
human  creature,  he  is  slack  indeed. 
He  is  not  much  like  a  boy.  He  is 
more  like  a  large-sized  monkey. 
All  fours  is  his  x)6rpetual  posture, 
and  he  wears  a  leather  girdle  about 
his  waist  from  which  an  iron  chain 
depends,  the  other  end  of  it  being 
attached  to  an  iron  cart.  The 
slack  boy  has  an  iron  shoyel  as 
well,  and  the  business  of  his 
wretched  life  is  to  crawl  in  at  the 
hole  the  hewer  makes,  to  fill  his 
cart  with  chips  and  dust,  and  then 
to  crawl  out  again  with  the  load, 
always  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  with  his  poor  limbs  hung 
about  with  a  few  rags  of  which 
nakedness  might  be  ashamed. 

In  the  olden  time  the  ima- 
ginative mind  needed  no  printed 
novel  to  entertain  it.  A  shovelful 
of  Wallsends,  and  a  stir  of  the 
poker,  and  there  was  a  story  in  as 
many  chapters,  at  least,  as  there 
were  bars  to  the  grate;  and  the 
fuel  sank  lower  and  lower  until  all 
its  characters  became  old  folk,  with 
ashy  grey  hair  and  beards,  and  the 
narrative  reached  a  natural  con- 
clusion. The  coal  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  was  rich  in  mystery 
for  those  who  were  too  young  to 
look  for  faces  between  the  fire-bars 
that  seem  to  have  altogether  de- 
parted from  the  coal  of  the  present 
day.  Gold  used  to  grow  in  it,  and 
be  consigned  along  with  the  load 


the  Bankside  coalheavers  shot  down 
into  the  cellars.  I  know  it  for  a 
fact.  A  young  friend  of  mine,  of 
a  geological  turn  of  mind,  imparted 
the  secret  to  me  once  when  we  were 
home  for  the  holidays,  and  I  slept 
with  him  at  his  father's  house.  He 
revealed  to  me,  under  a  board  in 
his  bedroom  floor,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred-weight that  he  had,  from  time 
to  time,  abstracted  from  below;  and 
there  were  the  veins  of  the  precious 
metal  distinctly  running  through 
every  'nubble.'  His  idea  was  to 
'smelt'  it,  and  after  disposing  of 
the  few  hundreds  of  pounds  the 
golden  produce  would  realize,  for 
him  and  I  to  run  away  from  home, 
and  try  our  luck  at  the  Coral  Is- 
lands. "We  used,  when  everybody 
was  abed,  to  make  an  enormous 
fire  in  the  bedroom  grate,  and  place 
a  tin  dustpan  in  the  fender  to 
catch  the  auriferous  deposit;  and 
if  perseverance  could  have  ensured 
us  success,  undoubtedly  we  should 
have  secured  it ;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  contrived  to  set  the  chimney 
on  fire,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pense severed  our  acquaintance 
for  ever. 

Before  railway-travelling  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  had 
whisked  to  the  winds  the  awe-in- 
spiring element  that  invested  it, 
coal  was  treated  with  much  more 
respect  than  at  the  present  time. 
Traffic  in  the  article  was  limited  to 
a  few  firms  of  merchants  who  wero 
lightermen  as  well  as  barge  and 
wagon-owners,  and  the  bufiiness 
was  kept  snug,  and  lucrative,  and 
highly  respectable.  To  be  a  coal- 
merchant  was  to  be  a  man  whose 
wealth  and  substance  were  un- 
doubted. It  meant  extensive  pre- 
mises and  plant,  and'  the  employ- 
ment of  so  large  a  number  of  men, 
that,  for  safety  sake,  the  clerk  who 
went  to  the  bank  on  Saturdays  to 
fetch  the  wages  was  invariably  ac- 
companied by  the  wharf  watchman. 
A  man  in  those  days  would  no 
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more  have  thought  of  setting  up 
as  a  coal-merchant  on  the  strength 
of  possessing  a  hundred  pounds 
or  so,  than  he  would  of  styling 
himself  a  market-gardener  because 
of  the  crop  of  scarlet-runners 
yielded  out  of  his  little  back  gar- 
den. But  those  ruthless  disen- 
chanters  and  levellers,  the  railway 
companies,  hare  altered  all  this. 
Their  enormous  '  coal  stores '  are 
open  to  all  comers,  and  they  are 
content  to  be  wholesale,  retail,  any- 
thing at  a  profit.  They  encourage 
middlemen, '  agents,'  hangers-on  of 
any  kind  that  can  bring  them  cus- 
tom. It  is  slop-work.  Any  one 
can  be  a  coal-merchant  now,  just 
as  he  may  be  a '  merchant-cloihier,' 
or  an  'importer  and  bonder  of 
foreign  wines,'  but  with  fEur  greater 
facility,  and  no  risk  at  all.  I  may 
be  a  coal-merchant,  and  able  to 
transact  business  at  an  hour's  no- 
tice to  the  extent  of  scores  of  tons, 
all  the  time  that  my  parlour  grate 
is  encumbered  witib  a  fire-brick, 
that  the  meagre  supply  in  the 
scuttle  may  be  economised.  All 
that  I  haye  to  do  is  to  write  up, 
'Agent  for  this,  that,  or  t'other' 
celebrated  collieries,  with  a  list  of 
prices,  and  then  sit  down  and  wait 
for  customers.  This  is  the  system 
that  the  railway  coal  depdt  encou- 
rages, and  it  is  one  fraught  with 
loss  and  annoyance  to  the  unwary. 
The  order  is  given  to  the  agent 
under  the  innocent  impression  that 
'  coals  are  coals,'  and  that  it  makes 
no  difference  at  whose  instance  they 
are  despatched  from  the  wholesale 
warehouse.  This  is  an  error.  In 
the  knee-breeches  and  fantail  pe- 
riod it  might  have  been  so.  Then 
there  were  '  Wallsends,'  which  were 
the  best,  and  there  were  '  Seconds,' 
which  were  not  Wallsends,  and 
that  exhausted  the  catalogue ;  but 
now  there  are  as  many  names  for 
varieties  and  qualities  of  coal  as 
for  roses  at  a  flower-show,  and  this 


is  the  opportunity  of  Jeremiah 
Diddler,  coal-agent.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  facility  and 
cheapness  of  transit  induces  pit- 
owners  to  send  to  the  London 
market  much  rubbish  that,  under 
the  old  '  sea-borne'  plan,  would  not 
have  paid  for  carriage;  and  it  is 
out  of  this  stuff  that  the  person 
who  is  a  merchant  by  virtue  of  a 
brass  door-plate,  gets  what  is  vul- 
garly called  the  '  pulL'  The  cur- 
rent price  of  house  coal  of  decent 
quality  being,  say  twenty-five  shil- 
lings, Mr.  Diddler  can  buy  a  per- 
fectly good-looking  black  and  shiny 
resemblance  to  the  honest  mineral 
for  niueteen  shillings ;  and  it  is  for 
an  article  of  this  quality  that  he 
bargains  when,  in  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  an  agent,  he  forwards  your 
order.  The  railway-store  people 
are  not  responsible  for  the  cheat. 
It  is  their  officially-branded  waggon 
that  delivers  the  coal^  and  you 
take  it  for  granted  that'  they  have 
sent  you  what  you  ordered;  but 
should  you  complain,  you  will*  bo 
told  that  the  company  are  inno- 
cent of  any  business  transaction 
between  you  and  themselves ;  that 
in  the  transaction  in  question,  they 
were  merely  carriers;  and  that 
your  remedy,  if  any,  is  against  Mr. 
Diddler,  whose  order  for  two  tons 
of  Slagg's  celebrated  Ashbum'ums, 
to  be  delivered  to  you,  may  be 
seen  on  their  books.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  when  direct  ap- 
plication is  made  at  a  railway  coal 
depdt,  the  genuine  article  may  be 
obtained ;  but  my  prejudiced  mind 
will  never  be  fully  assured  of  the 
fact  while  they  continue  to  send 
out  their  coal  in  the  charge  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  mere  truck- 
shunters  and  heavy-goods  carmen, 
and  not  real  and  original  coal- 
heavers  of  the  old-fashioned  tjjie, 
an  example  of  whom  adorns  a  pre- 
ceding paga 
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rthe  train  one  day  we  met  a 
tall,  meagre,  bright,  modest 
creature,  who  was  attended  by 
her  maid,  and  who  was  reading 
a  railway  novel.  Einahan,  with 
an  amazing  effrontery,  was  of 
conrse  soon  on  speaking  terms 
with  her,  and  good-natnredly  in- 
troduced me.  He  soon  discovered 
that  she  was  Miss  Louisa  Tupper- 
ville,  an  heiress:  'Lean  in  person,' 
he  said,  'but  fat  in  purse;'  and 
in  his  favourite  slang  declared 
that  I  ought  to  be  'slipped'  at 
her.  I  could  pardon  this  rude 
coursing  metaphor  for  his  good 
intentions;  and  very  soon  had 
paid  her  a  visit  on  her  own  invi- 
tation. She  was  terribly  'afraid 
of  men,'  she  told  me,  and  seemed 
always  to  convey  by  her  striking 
manner  that  they  nourished  wicked 
designs  towards  her.  Yet  she  was 
plain.  We  spoke  of  Einahan,  and 
said,  plainly,  '  He  ^is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  yours.'  She  started — 
then  coloured.  'Oh!'  she  said, 
'I  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
Mr.  Einahan.  I  am  afraid,  do 
you  'know,  he  is  a  very  dreadful 
person.  What  do  you  think?' 
It  is  I  curious  that  I  should  have 
actually  heard  my  friend,  whose 
knowledge  of  female  nature  was 
profound,  actually  furnish  an  an- 
swer to  this  speculation :  '  When- 
ever the  women  talk  of  a  man's 
being  dreadful^  depend  on  it  they 
like  him.'  This  seemed  to  me 
nonsense  when  he  made  the  re- 
mark; and  it  certainly  was  odd 
that  it  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  expression  of  her  face.  Miss 
Tupper  played  the  part  with  the 
stolidity  of  a  china  mandarin 
which  I  had  noted  in  the  draw- 


ing-room, but  I  think,  somehow, 
did  not  regard  me  with  favour. 
Indeed,  though  I  exerted  myself 
amazingly,  I  was  hardly  satisfied. 
I  seemed  to  be  making  play  for 
the  absent :  for  there  came  lulls 
and  intervals  when  everything 
seemed  to  flag;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  Kinahan  seemed  to 
stimulate  and  set  everything  going 
again.  This  was  satisfactory  so 
far,  but  still  did  not  give  me  the 
conspicuous  place  which  I  sought 
for  myself. 

As  I  was  going  away  she  men- 
tioned one  who  was  to  be  a  new 
actor  in  our  little  drama  —  her 
uncle  Bolton,  'who  was  coming 
down  for  a  few  days.'  It  was  a 
dreadful  position,  wasn't  it,  for 
one  with  all  her  responsibilities — 
the  'terrible'  land,  the  tenants, 
and  all  that  upon  her.  She  felt 
like  a  child.  I  should  laugh  at 
her  for  making  such  a  confession. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  struck 
in  at  once  with  a  bold  suggestion 
that  she  should  choose  a  pro- 
tector, who  would  take  all  that 
trouble  on  himself.  Einahan  would 
have  done  it  in  a  moment  But 
such  speeches  seem  to  me  always 
to  be  forward,  and  even  impu- 
dent :  it  shows  a  want  of  respect 
if  there  be  real  admiration  in  the 
case:  and  so  I  thought  it  better 
not.  Einahan  says, '  The  women 
expect  these  things  to  be  said  to 
them,  and  like  a  fellow  the  better 
the  more  free  and  easy  he  is.' 
But  the  question  remains, '  What 
aort  of  women  V 

Within  a  few  days  I  received 
a  charming  looking  little  billet, 
with  an  exquisite  monogram  in 
colours  and  gold,  that  looked  as 
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if  it  had  been  embroideied  in 
floss  silk.  It  was  from  her,  and 
ran  as  follows : — 

'  DsAB  Mb.  Sillopes, 

'  If  you  haye  nothing  better 
to  do — which  I  am  a/raid  you  have 
— ^would  yon  come  and  meet  a  few 
Mends  at  dinner  on  Tuesday 
next?  I  am  quite  frightened  at 
the  notion,  but  every  one  tells  me 
I  ought  to  do  something  of  the 
kind,  being  in  so  territHy  rttponnbie 
a  position.    Bo  come. 

'  Tours,  sincerely, 

'  LomsA  Tdfpxb.' 

This  was  indeed  satisfactory 
progress;  and  all  in  so  short  a 
time.  How  wise  now  seemed  my 
restraint,  in  not  precipitating 
matters.  Wise  in  my  generation, 
I  resolved  to  say  nothing  of  the 
matter  to  Kinahan— or  to  the  other 
fellows.  It  was  better  to  keep 
the  stages  of  my  successful  pro- 
gress secret,  and  let  the  event 
burst  on  them.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed I  set  off,  and  reached 
Tuppersoourt  in  good  time.  The 
room  was  full  of  people,  and  I 
was  announced  and  advanced  up 
to  the  charming  hostess. 

I  was  a  little  late,  and  made  my 
apologies — ^in  a  little  speech,  com- 
posed as  I  came  along.  '  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  up  to  time,'  I 
said,  in  a  low  voice ;  '  but  we 
soldiers  are  the  serfs  of  our 
country,  and  must  postpone  to  its 
service  even  such  attractions  as 
are  laid  out  for  us  this  evening. 
I  would  have  come,'  I  added,  with 
meaning,  'only  too  early,  if  I 
could.' 

A  rude  laugh  from  beside  me 
made  me  look  round.  There  was 
Kinahan,  Phillips,  and  some  more 
of  the  regiment:  she  had  asked 
them,  with  a  want  of  tact,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  for  they  were  hardly 
the  sort  of  persons  to  suit  her. 

'Why,'  said  Phillips, '  you  never 


told  us  that  Miss  Tupper  had 
done  you  the  great  honour  of  in- 
viting you  to-day.  I  am  afraid 
he  doesn't  value  the  compliment 
half  enough.  Miss  Tupper.' 

'Miss  Tupper  understands  me 
better,'  I  said,  contemptuously^ 
'and  that  I  may  have  had  rea- 
sons  * 

'  I  tell  you  what,'  said  the 
sneering  Phillips,  'you  thought 
you  would  come  down  and  star 
it  here — show  off — ^talking  about 
the  regiment,  without  having  any 
one  to  keep  you  in  check.  I  saw 
the  disappointment  in  your  face 
as  you  came  in.    Ha  i  ha !' 

'  Now,  really,*  said  Miss  Tupper^ 
'  you  must  not  be  so  severe.  Mr. 
Sillopes  is  a  Mend  and  fellow- 
traveller  of  mine,  and  he  must  be 
treated  properly.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Bolton.* 
A  stout  old  gentleman,  whose 
clothes  seemed  to  be  hung  on  him 
— not  fitted  to  him — and  of  whom 
no  one  was  taking  any  notice, 
here  came  forward,  and  began  to 
talk  to  me.  He  was  very  dull 
and  pompous,  but  was  anxious  to 
please,  and  very  proud  of  'my 
niece.'  'There  are  few  women, 
sir,'  he  said,  'in  her  position. 
Such  a  fortune — such  an  estate. 
Lucky  the  young  fellow  she  will 
choose.' 

'I  think  she  is  greatly  to  be 
admired,'  I  said,  'in  every  way. 
Such  dignity,  such  grace,  so  much 
self-possession.  Look  at  her  here,* 
I  continued,  with  enthusiasm  — 
'with  all  these  men  round  —  & 
solitary  woman — ^not  in  the  least 
embarrassed—^* 

'  And  why  should  she  be  ?'  he 
said,  testily;  'there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  her  entertaining 
gentlemen,  with  her  uncle  to  help 
her.    I  see  nothing  in  it.* 

'It  is  wonderful,'  I  went  on, 
not  minding  him,  'how  charm- 
ingly she  does  her  part.  As  you 
say,  he  will  be  a  fortunate  man 
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whom  she  chooses.  As  a  married 
woman  she  would  be  perfection.' 

'Yes/  he  said,  *if  we  conld 
get  her  to  choose  some  suitable 
yotmg  man  of  sense  and  ability — 
nothing  particularly  "  tiptop,"  you 
know — it  would  be  the  only  thing 
wanting.' 

I  think  he  looked  hard  at  me. 

'  But,  surely,'  I  answered, '  there 
are  plenty  to  be  found  answering 
your  description  —  plenty  that 
would  be  proud — and  delighted 
to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
watching  over  and  oherishing  one, 
who * 

At  this  moment  dinner  was 
annotmced:  and  certainly  at  a 
most  ^awkward  crisis.  But  I  had 
said  enough,  perhaps:  and  this 
old  man  would  certainly  report 
the  warm  'and  enthusiastic  lan- 
guage in  which  I  had  spoken  of 
his  ward.  She  '  took  down,'  as  it 
is  called,  Phillips,  we  following 
in  a  disorderly  throng.  Some  of 
my  comjuinions  quite  went  be- 
yond bounds  in  their  unbecoming 
jocularity,  bidding  me  ta'go  it,' 
*  call  on  my  mare,  and  win,'  and 
using  other  coarse  phrases.  With- 
out adopting  their  phraseolc^,  I 
was  determined  to  let  them  see 
that  I  might  follow  their  advice, 
after  my  own  way :  possibly  after 
a  way  they  might  not  like. 

The  entertainment  was  hand- 
some. We  were  seated  about  a 
large  round  table,  so  that  every 
one  possessed  the  same  advan- 
tages, and  enjoyed  the  same  pub- 
licity. The  coming  ball  at  Lady 
Hiantower's  was  eagerly  discussed 
—  the  dresses,  characters,  &c.; 
and  numerous  suggestions  were 
made.  Our  charming  hostess  was, 
it  would  seem,  going,  having  been 
at  last  iavited.  She  showed  a 
charming  coquettishness  as  to  what 
dress  she  should  wear. 

'  Nothing  easier,'  said  Einahan, 
boisterously.  '  My  dear  Miss  Tup- 
per,  it  must  be  something  that 


suits  your  style.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  is  not  romantic  enough,  Joan 
of  Arc  too  much  of  the  country 
girl.  Lady  Jane  Grey  too  hum- 
drum. It  should  be  some  cha- 
racter more  elegant.' 

What  would  I  have  given  for 
the  cool  assurance  and  nature 
with  which  Einahan  could  say 
these  things?  Why  should  I  not 
try?    So  I  said,  boldly— 

'  I  think,  Diana,  or ' — ^this  with 
hesitation  — '  Venus,  with  the 
golden  apple ' 

Phillips  gave  a  scornful  laugh, 
the  others  tittered.  But  I  could 
see  the  suggestion  was  not  so  dis- 
pleasing. 

'  Oh !  how  absurd,  Mr.  Quentin,' 
she  said,  in  some  confusion ;  '  you 
want  to  make  me  ridiculous.' 
When  a  woman  says  a  proposal 
is  absurd,  or,  rather,  uses  the 
phrase, '  how  absurd,  you  may  be 
sure  that  she  is  secretly  pleased 
with  it. 

'Mary  Stuart,  indeed!'  I  went 
on,  quite  emboldened;  'an  old 
matron  like  that!  No,  nothing 
like  the  heathen  goddesses;  or,' 
I  added — another  brilliant  idea 
flashing  on  me — '  the  very  thing  I 
Amy  Kobsart,  the  beautiful  vic- 
tim of  Leicester.' 

They  all  laughed  again :  but  I 
could  see  in  only  a  doubtful  sort 
of  fashion,  for  they  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  their  gibes 
only  reflected  on  her, 

*  I  suppose,'  I  said  to  Phillips, 
'  you  see  nothing  comic  in  the  idea 
of  Miss  Tupper's  assuming  the 
character  of  Amy  Bobsart' 

*  No,  no,'  he  said,  testily ;  '  far 
from  it :  only  you  put  it  in  such 
a  ridiculous  way.' 

'  I  see  nothing  ridiculous,'  I 
said,  coldly.  "  '  Honi  toit  qui  mal 
y  pefue" ' 

'  I  should  say,  if  there  was 
a  costimie  in  the  world  that 
would  suit  Miss  Tupper,  it  would 
be  that  of  Scott's  heroine,  and  I 
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know  exactly  where  a  pictoie  of 
it  is  to  be  procnred.' 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  half 
ahy  look — with  a  kind  of  ooquet- 
tish  glance.  '  Beally^  it  is  so 
hard  to  decide/  she  said.  'I 
do  think  Mr.  Sillopes'  idea  is  yery 
good.  Thongh,  indeed,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  shall  go  at  all.' 

Phillips/ bitterly  digesting  the 
way  I  had  pat  him  down,  now 
stmck  in,  malicionsly : 

'  Why  do  you  always  call  him 
Mr.  Sillopes,  Miss  Tnpper?  We 
always  address  him  as  "  Gcdlebs." 
He's  known  by  no  other  name — 
in  fact,  prefers  it.' 

'Eeally!'  she  tittered.  'How 
fanny!  And  what  does  that 
mean?' 

'He's  looking  oat  for  a  wife. 
Thafs  his  profession — what  he 
entered  the  army  for.' 

'  And  you  entered  the  army,'  I 
said,  'to  pick  ap  all  yoa  coidd. 
The  Forager  wouldn't  .be  a  bad 
name  for  you.' 

I  do  not  claim  the  credit  of 
haying  made  this  retort  tm- 
promptu.  I  had  prepared  it  long 
before:  though  I  frankly  own  I 
stood  too  much  in  awe  of  Phillips 
to  let  it  off.  But  I  was  growing 
bolder  by  success.  It  had  the 
happiest  effect.  They  all  laughed, 
and  he  looked  mortified. 

After  dinner  Miss  Tupper  came 
oyer  to  me  for  some  priyate  talk. 
'  How  absurd,'  she  said — again,  bear 
in  mind  my  obseryation  of  the  con- 
tradictory sense  of  the  sex — '  what 
you  say  about  Amy  Bobsart,  I 
am  sure  I  should  look  too  tall.' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  I  answered  impul- 
siyely ;  'that  would  giye  what 
the  character  wants — a  charming 
dignity.  Do  let  me  send  you  the 
picture.' 

'  And  what  should  I  do  for  an 
Earl  of  Leicester.' 

'  Take  me,'  I  said,  '  it  would  be 
the  proudest  distinction,  the  most 
flattering  honour.     If,  indeed,  the 


sustaining  the  character,  not  merely 
at  the  haU ' 

As  usual,  interrupted  at  a  crisis 
by  the  exuberant  Einahan. — 
But  no  matter,  I  was  more  than 
content  That  night  I  had  made 
enormous  way.  Take  this  for 
gospel.  There  is  no  woman,  but 
is  interested  by  expressed  admi- 
ration. As  we  went  away  her  eye 
rested  on  me  with  a  kind  of  shy 
interest,  and  she  bade  me  be  sure 
to  come  and  see  her,  '  to  talk  oyer 
that  absurd  idea  of  Amy  Bobsart.' 

As  we  went  home  my  com- 
panions were  loud  in  their  jeers 
and  sneers.  But  Einahan,  though 
handling  me  as  roughly  as  the 
others,  honestly  confessed,  'that 
Quentin  was  on  the  right  side  of 
the  hedge/  while  his  peculiar  slang 
signified  that  those  who  won 
might  laugh.  '  Quentin/  he  went 
on  to  say, '  was  more  knowing  than 
he  looked/  was  '  an  uncommonly 
sly  bird  /  with  other  compliments. 
I  really  had  got  round  '  that  long 
storked-necked  creature.'  In  my 
own  room  he  camiB  to  me  (for  a 
cigar),  and  declared:  '  I  declare, 
Quin,  you  really  tickled  the  old 
girl.  She  was  looking  at  you  all 
the  time  with  a  coy,  languishing 
eye.  She's  up  to  romance,  my 
boy ;  and  I  tell  you  the  right  way 
to  carry  her,  would  be  to  carry  her 
off.  A  real  post-chaise  would  be 
the  thing,  and  she'd  think  herself 
in  a  noyel.' 

I  smiled  at  this  notion;  but 
secretly  I  rather  agreed  with  him. 
She  was  of  that  temperament ;  she 
would  prefer  herself  being  taken 
by  storm  or  escalade.  Einahan's 
idea  was  too  rough  and  coarse; 
but  an  adaptation  might  be  tried, 
and  the  principle  kept  in  yiew. 
I  was  determined  to  keep  my  own 
counsel,  for  I  was  growing  dis^ 
trustful  of  my  friend ;  and  I  think 
my  reseryed  demeanour  rather 
irritated  him.  Possibly  he  was  a 
little    jealous.      '  You're  not  an 
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Adonis/  he  said,  '  Coelebs,  because 
a  skiimy  Tirgin  Bqnints  at  you. 
Don't  giye  yourself  airs,  my  boy ; 
or  reckon  you  haye  got  a  chicken 
before  it  is  hatched/ 

I  answered  coldly,  *  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  skinny  virgin, 
as  you  call  it ;  nor  am  I  hatching 
— all  in  good  time.' 

On  the  next  day  I  was  out  with 
her.  There  was  certainly  a  strange 
Bofbiess  in  her  manner — a  gazelle- 
like shrinking,  which  showed  that 
an  impression  had  been  made.  I 
lost  no  time.  I  assumed  a  mas- 
terful tone  which  she  accepted 
with  docility.  We  settled  it  all. 
She  was  to  go  as  Amy,  the  beau- 
tiful. Tictim  of  Leicester,  and  ac- 
tually agreed  that  I  should  play 
the  part  of  her  loyer  and  pro- 
tector, the  licentious  but  enslaving 
Leicester.  I  had  thought  over 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation: 
Messrs.  Sullian  &nd  Co.,  the  emi- 
nent costumiers,  had  the  dress  of 
that  historic  character  in  stock, 
and  for  three  or  four  pounds  I 
could  appear  as  the  gallant  Earl. 
It  was  settled,  too,  that  'Uncle 
Bolton'  should  appear  as  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  in  the  court  suit,  flow- 
ered waistcoat  of  the  period,  and 
should  act  as  cJiaperan.  For  I  was 
to  go  with  her  in  the  carriage. 

I  could  not  help  communicating 
these  arrangements  with  a  sort  of 
triumph  to  Einahan,  asking,  'Does 
this  look  like  business?  tell  me 
frankly.'  He  confessed  that  it 
did,  though  there  was  a  half  ban- 
tering way  about  even  his  most 
serious  statements  which  I  never 
quite  relished.  '  Ah,  the  posters 
are  the  thing  for  her,'  he  said, 
alluding,  not  tg  placards,  but  to 
the  chaise  and  four. 

'  You  should  soxmd  her  on  it, 
my  boy.'  This  was,  of  course, 
'  his  fun/  as  he  called  it ;  but  so 
mysterious  is  the  female  nature, 
that  there  really  might  be  a  grain 
of  sense  in  the  suggestion;  and 


if  we  lived  in  the  days  of  Paladins, 
or  even  of  the  old  romantic  abduc- 
tions, I  don't  know  but  that  I 
might  have  at  least  dreamed  over 
the  notion.  I  had,  indeed,  the 
gratification  of  being  enabled  to 
write  to  my  &ther  something  that 
would  soothe  his  impatience.  '  Li 
a  few  days  I  shall  be  able  to  write 
to  you  something  important.  On 
Tuesday  night/  —  the  night  of 
the  ball — '  matters  will  come  to  a 
crisis.  The  affair  is  everything 
that  could  be  desired — estate^- 
house — savings — ^no  father  or  mo- 
ther ' — (this  might  seem  an  awk- 
ward expression  as  being  addressed 
to  him,  but  he  understood  per- 
fectly)— '  no,  indeed,  relations  to 
speak  of — (not  complimentary  to 
old  Bolton).  The  thing  only  waits 
a  crisis:  which  I  hope  will  have 
arrived  on  Wednesday  night  Tou 
see,  after  all,  it  was  best  not  to  be 
too  eager  on  the  other  matters  at 
first,  and  my  earlier  attempts 
were  useful  as  an  experiment. 
I  shall  send  you  a  despatch  the 
first  thing  on  Tuesday  morning, 
announcing  that  all  is  formally 
arranged.'  This  calm  and  simple 
statement  ought  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  quieting  his  impatience. 

But  a  grand  blow  was  presently 
to  fall  on  me.  I  was  living  in  a 
sort  of  dream  of  expectation, 
quieted  by  a  series  of  the  daintiest 
little  notes  which  would  arrive 
morning,  noon^  and  night  They 
were  usually  of  this  pattern. 
'  Dear  Mr.  Quentin, — Do  come  to 
me  at  once.  I  want  so  to  consult 
you.  Tours  ever,  L — .'  Or,  after 
this :  '  Dear  Mr.  Quentin, — ^What 
will  you  think  of  me.  But  I  can 
do  nothing  without  you.  I  want 
so  to  see  you.  Tours,  L.'  This 
confidence  was  indeed  encou- 
raging. 

Our  intimacy  was  increasing 
every  moment,  and  I  suspect  that 
Einahan  worked  on  the  lady's 
emotions  by  highly  coloured  de- 
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Bcription  of  my  passion.  But 
only  the  day  before  the  festiTal 
came  the  dreadful  blow, — a  letter 
reaching  me  from  her  to  this 
effect: — 

'  BsAB  Mb.  Quentin, — Such  a 
thing  has  happened.  What  are 
we  to  do?  only  think.  Uncle 
Bolton's  sister  is  dangerously  ill, 
and  he  has  been  summoned  away 
by  telegraph.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
I  know  no  one  to  go  with,  that  is 
to  say,  that  I  would  ask  to  take 
me.  It  is  a  cruel  disappointment, 
and  I  suppose  we  must  give  it  up. 
Yours— L.  T.* 

Einahan,  who  was  with  me  at 
the  moment,  read  what  had  hap- 
pened in  my  blank  face.  I  handed 
him  the  letter.  As  usual  he  took 
a  cheerful  yiew. 

'  Do ;  what  is  she  to  do  ?' 

'  Why,  get  some  one  else. 
Phillips  would  make  his  wife  take 
her  in  a  moment,  if  he  was  gua- 
ranteed the  price  of  her  dress. 
But  it  would  be  a  delicate  matter. 
Why  not  let  her  drive  to  the 
door,  and  we  would  charter  some 
old  dowager  to  take  her  in.' 

'  Saved  1'  I  cried,  in  delight. 

'  What  a  head  you  have,  Eina- 
han,' I  added,  in  real  admiration. 

'Why  shouldn't  you  do  this,* 
he  added.  '  Here  are  you  a  Lo- 
thario sort  of  fellow,  going  in  pro- 
fessionally for  the  sex.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,'  I  said. 

*  Yes,  but  you  are ;  and  here  is 
one  of  the  finest  opportunities. 
Seize  it,  my  boy ;  and — seize  her.' 

'Where — ^how — when?'  I  said, 
a  little  bewildered,  and  yet  almost 
dimly  seeing  what  he  was  at. 

'  Carry  her  away  by  your  im- 
petuous ardour.  Bear  down  all 
her  objections  and  remonstrances ; 
say  it  miist  be  done ;  it  has  gone 
too  far.  She  is  committed.  That 
the  only  way  to  save  herself  will 
be  to  seize  the    present   golden 


opportunity,  while  the  whole  town, 
is  engaged  at  the  ball.  You  will 
never  win  her  otherwise.  She 
has  a  whole  crowd  of  relations- 
like  old  Bolton,  who  will  never 
allow  of  a  regular  marriage.  Come, 
take  a  fly  at  once  and  go  out  to 
her!' 

I  was  carried  away  by  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  a  very  ehort  time 
had  driven  out  to  Tupperscourt. 
I  found  her  in  despair;  and  yet 
in  a  softened,  tender  mood,  I  at 
once  entered  on  the  plan  that 
Kinahan  had  suggested,  and,  in 
hurried  tones,  addressed  her. 
'There  is  more  in  this  than  a 
mere  disappointment  about  a  balL 
Things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are 
at  present.  We  have  all,  ene- 
mies. People  who  talk,  who  are 
meanly  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
all  that  is  virtuous  and  beauti- 
ful Such  persons  we  must  check- 
mate.' 

She  raised  her  drooping  eyea 
with  a  coy  glance. 

. '  Indeed  I  know  that  I  have  ene* 
mies— cruel  ones,  too.  But  what 
would  you  have  me  do  ?  Advise 
me,  and  perhaps  I  might  follow 
your  advice.    You  are  so  clever.' 

Here  was  an  invitation.  Eina- 
han had  graduated  '  M.A.'  in  the 
nature  of  the  female  sex. 

'Do?*  I  repeated.  'Do?  Why, 
trust  —  trust  me,  one  who  haa 
long  admired  you;  one  who  ajK 
preciates  your  charming  nature; 
one  who  would  be  your  disin- 
terested protector  against  those 
wretched  gossips  and  slanderers; 
if  you  would  but  give  him  the 
title  to  be  so.' 

She  was  greatly  confused,  but 
I  did  not  like  to  speak  too  plainly 
for  fear  of  alarming  her. 

'But,  what  title?'  she  said, 
faltering.  '  The  Earl  of  Leicester^ 
do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Yes,*  I  said,  '  your  Earl,  who 
will  protect  and  sMeld  you  against 
them.    Let  us  go,  dearest  Amy,  if 
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I  may  so  call  yon,  and  fix  to-mor- 
row night.  Let  ns  despise  these 
Tile  slanderers  and  gossips,  and 
give  them  the  only  satisfactory 
answer.  Say,  yes,  diyinest  Amy. 
Can  yon  trust  yourself  to  me,  and 
I  will  watch  over  you  tenderly, 
and  have  a  carriage  here  to-mor- 
row night.' 

'  Oh,  I  couldn't.  What  would 
they  all  say.  It  would  look  so 
strange,  wouldn't  it,'  she  added, 
in  natural  hesitation.  (How  cha- 
racteristic was  that  wouldn't  it !) 

*  Not  in  the  least,'  I  exclaimed, 
bearing  down  all  opposition  tu- 
multuously.  'It  has  been  done 
over  and  over  again;  the  best, 
wisest,  and  most  virtuous  have 
done  it.  When  they're  driven 
into  a  comer  by  mean  i>ersecu* 
tion,  as  we  are  in  this  instance, 
there  is  no  other  course  open. 
Ck)me,'  I  said,  going  down  on  one 
knee.  '  Come,  sweetest  Amy,  say 
yes.  Give  me  the  right  to-mor- 
row night  to  be  your  guardian, 
protector,  and  champion.  I  shall 
have  a  carriage  waiting  and  manage 
it  aU.' 

She  smiled.  'Well,  you  are 
my  fedthful  and  loyal  Leicester. 
But  still  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.  They  will  all  think  it  a 
little  odd,  and  talk  so.  It  will 
be  asked  and  found  out  that  there 
was  no  chaperoA  with  us.' 

I  admired  this  philosophical 
way  of  considering  it  But  easily 
disposed  of  the  objection.  'We 
don't  want  one.  She  would  be 
in  the  way.  But  leave  it  all  to 
me,  I  shall  get  over  every  diffi- 
culty. You  send  me  away  the 
happiest  and  most  joyful  of  man- 
kind.' 

'No,  no,  I  don't;  and  yet,  I 
I  don't  know  what  to  say.  You 
are  so  eloquent  and  persuasive. 
I  suppose  I  must  agree.  Let  the 
wretches  talk.' 

I  hurried  away,  having  wrung 
this  concession  from  her  yielding 


heart.  I  came  home  in  a  perfect 
flutter  of  excitement,  and  passing 
Kinahan,  who  was  walking  with 
another  officer,  just  whispered  to 
him  quietly — '  She  has  consented  ; 
all  is  settled.'  He  looked  amazed, 
as  well  he  might. 

In  my  own  room  I  sat  down  to 
collect  my  thoughts  and  arrange 
my  plans.  The  latter  were  all 
mapped  out  in  ten  minutes.  I 
had  taken  the  responsibility  and 
should  go  through  with  the  busi- 
ness, according  to  the  old  conven- 
tional rules.  There  was  a  railway 
station  in  the  place,  but  that 
would  hardly  suit  the  dramatic 
exigencies  of  the  situation;  indeed, 
to  see  even  a  newly-married  pair 
drive  up  tamely  in  a  chariot  to  a 
terminus,  and  get  into  a  compart- 
ment, has  always  a  very  tame  air. 
I  could  quite  understand  her  wisk 
to  be  carried  away,  with  a  charmr 
ing  violence,  from  the  vulgar  herd 
of  tattlers  and  gossipers.  And  so 
a  chaise  and  four  there  should  be. 
No  one  would  see  the  extra  horsea 
with  the  darkness ;  it  gratified  her 
little  whim  and  did  me  no  harm. 
I  had  everything  settled  before 
night.  Wise  in  my  generation,  I 
thought  I  would  not  be  too  com- 
municative to  Kinahan,  who  was 
apt  to  view  even  the  most  serious 
subjects  in  a  comic  light.  So  I 
kept  out  of  his  way,  almost  shun- 
ning him,  and  proceeded  quietly 
to  make  all  the  arrangements.  I 
did  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the 
consent  I  had  wrung  from  her; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  proposed 
proceeding  seemed  not  a  little 
ridiculous — as  much  an  anachro- 
nism as  a  duel.  When  it  came 
to  be  known  people  would  laugh 
at  us  both.  But  still  I  would  be 
there ;  when  it  came  to  be  known 
in  Kinahan's  phrase,  'on  the  right 
side  of  the  hedge.' 

The  chaise  and  four  was  rather 
a  difficulty,  and  I  almost  found  it 
impossible  to  arrange  the  matter 
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with  Bollock,  the  corpnlent  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bed  Lion. 

'Oh,  come/  he  said,  'this  be 
one  of  the  jokes  yon  army-gents 
be  always  at.  I  don^  want  my 
po'chaise  sent  home  with  the 
panels  stoye  in.  Fonr  'osses,  in- 
deed !  These  larks  dont  do  for  a 
steady  'onse  like  mine.' 

'  It's  {to  lark  I  can  assure  yon/ 
I  said.  '  I  want  the  four  horses 
for  a  particular  purpose.' 

'  Wot  for,  then.  Bunning  away 
with  young  women  is  gone  by. 
It's  made  a  police  business  now. 
And  as  for  galloping  off  in  the 
night  and  bilking  honest  trades- 
people, no  'osses  of  mine  shall 
have  anything  to  do  with  that.' 

'There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
intended,'  I  said,  with  great  dig- 
nity. '  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  such  things.  I  require  the 
postchaise  for  a  respectable  pur- 
pose which  I  choose  to  keep 
private.  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
mean  to  be  offensiye,  but  your 
remarks  are  scarcely  respectful.' 

'No  offence — no  offence,'  he 
answered.  'I  always  looks  to 
business;  only  I  tell  you  this, 
sir,  if  there's  any  larking,  or 
damage  done  to  panels,  cushions, 
or  'osses,  the .  piper  'ill  have  to  be 
paid  smartly,  that's  all.  What 
time  do  you  want  them  ?' 

'  At  eleven  to  the  moment. 
They  must  be  waiting  in  the  long 
lane,  outside  the  town,  and  when 
they  hear  a  whistle  must  advance 
out  into  the  road  where  they  will 
meet  me.'     . 

He  looked  at  me  with  a. broad 
grin. 

'  Well,'  he  said, '  here  is  a  start. 
But  no  matter.  I'll  have  'em 
there.  Mind,  though,  every  scratch 
on  my  panels  will  be  to  the  tune 
of  a  sovereign.' 

The  next  day  dragged  by  at  in- 
conceivable length.  I  was  in  a 
I)erfect  fever.  To  avoid  Kinahan 
I  kept  myself   strictly  enclosed. 


But  towards  evening  the  irre- 
pressible fellow  came  boisterously 
thundering  at  the  door,  swearing 
he  would  break  it  in  if  he  was 
not  admitted  I  had  no  reeonrce 
but  to  see  him ;  but  I  determined 
to  maintain  a  reserve. 

'  I  would  see,'  I  said, '  how  mat- 
ters would  turn  out.  It  was  a 
mere  dream.  Elopements  only  took 
place  in  the  novels.'  He  looked 
disappointed. 

'  You  are  throwing  away  a 
chance,  my  boy,'  he  said;  'you 
won't  have  so  fine  an  opportunity 
again.  The  Amy  Bobsart  and 
Leicester  business  won't  come 
every  night  Think  better  of  it. 
Well  all  stand  to  you.' 

But  I  kept  my  own  counsel. 
Though  I  had  great  confidence  in 
his  good-nature,  it  does  not  do  to 
take  all  the  world  into  confidence. 

At  last  half-past  ten  o'clock  ar- 
rived, and  I  set  out  on  my  daring 
expedition.  I  left  the  barracks 
cautiously,  but,  for  all  my  caution 
— not  unobserved — ^a  "jpsaty  of  the 
boisterous  "were  standing  outside 
in  the  square,  and  at  once  chal- 
lenged me. 

'  Hallo,  Coelebs !  where  are  you 
off  to?  Where's  the  finery? 
Where's  the  Earl  ?' 

'Now,'  I  said,  'no  nonsense,  I 
am  in  a  hurry.' 

'  But  we  want  to  see  you  dressed 
and  go  off  in  the  silk  tights,'  said 
Phillips. 

I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  free  from  them.  They 
were  welcome  to  tiieir  joke,  and 
I  could  repeat  once  my  com- 
forting maxim,  that  those  who 
lost  were  welcome  to  console 
themselves  by  laughing  at  the 
winner. 

I  found  a  fly,  and  drove  away 
in  the  direction  of  Tupperscourt. 
The  way  was  not  as  private  as  I 
could  have  wished :  for  very  soon 
I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
behind  me.    This  was,  of  course. 
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the  yehioles  b^^ixming  to  go  or 
Tetnm  from —  I  was  not  sure 
which — the  ball^  which  was  some- 
where in  the  dijstrici  We  rolled 
on  gaily,  and  soon  came  to  the 
tnm  of  a  road,  where  the  chaise 
was  to  be  posted.  I  saw  its  lamps 
flashing :  so  far  all  was  right.  I 
dismissed  the  cab,  and  walked  on 
to  my  chaise. 

I  was  not  qnite  satisfied  with 
the  imposing  look  of  the  four 
horses  who  made  the  eqnipage 
extend  so  long:  no  more  than  I 
had  been  with  the  lamps.  The 
postilions,  their  boots,  the  pawing 
horses,  and  the  old  chariot  itself, 
which  was  of  a  bright  gamboge 
colour,  seemed  altogether  too  con- 
spicnons.  I  was  embarrassed  by 
my  own  monster  which  I  had 
called  into  being.  This  embar- 
rassment was  increased  by  the 
behayioor  of  the  foremost  post- 
ilion— he  on  'the  leader' — who, 
stooping  down,  said,  hoarsely, 

'Yon  be  the  gent  we'ye  been 
waiting  for?' 

'  Tes,'  I  said 

'  'Cause  1  think  we'd  better  be 
out  of  this  at  once  if  the  job  is 
to  be  done.  The  policeman's  been 
asking  no  end  of  questions,  and 
I  think  hell  be  back  here  with 
another.' 

'Oh I  nonsense.  Our  business 
is  perfectly  legitimate.  Couldn't 
you  undo  these  horses,  and  ride 
on  behind  the  chaise  for  a  time, 
you  know?  We'll  have  all  the 
town  after- us.' 

I  think  these  fellows  had  been 
drinking,  for  the  one  on  the 
'leaders'  said  he  supposed  they 
could;  but  'blowed  if  he  knew 
what  the  gentleman  was  after.' 

I  checked  him  sternly,  saying 
that  he  was  there  to  obey  my 
<Hrder8,  and  had  no  need  to  know 
what  any  one  was  after.  I  got 
in,  the  leaders  were  taken  aS,  and 
followed  behind  like  a  moimted 
guard;  and^  indeed,  it  occurred 


to  ^me  that  the  effect  must  haye 
been  just  as  singular  as  it  was 
before.  Howeyer,  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  no  one  could  yery  well 

I  directed  them  to  driye  to  the 
back  gate  of  Tupperscourt.  There 
I  ordered  the  leaders  to  be  re- 
attached, and  to  ^wait  my  signal. 
Again  i^e  impertinent  postilion 
audibly  'blowed'  himself  if  he 
knew  what  game  was  up  next. 
But  I  took  no  notice,  and  walked 
up  the  ayenue  to  the  house. 

I  entered  the  drawing-room, 
and  sent  her  up  word.  Word 
came  down  that  she  was  just 
ready.  I  was  in  a  perfect  feyer. 
Not  fiye  minutes  elapsed  before 
she  appeared;  and  yet  it  seemed 
an  hour.  Then  I  heard  a  sus- 
tained rustling,  as  of  strong  silk, 
and  down  she  floated,  and,  to  my 
amazement,  appeared  dressed  as 
AmycBobsart!  and  really  looking 
wonderful. 

She  gaye  a  start  when  she  saw 
me. 

'Good  gracious!  Why  ar'n't 
you  dressed  ?  Where  is  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  ?' 

'  You  look  rayishing,'  I  said — 
'  enchanting.  The  dress  becomes 
you  to  admiration.' 

'  But  why  haye  not  you  yours  ? 
Half  the  effect  will  be  lost  Qo 
back  and  get  it' 

'But  you  know  it  would  be 
hardly  suited — those  trunk  hose 
and  fleshings.  There  is  a  long 
night  before  us,'  I  said ;  '  and 
eyen  now  it  is  late  enough.' 

'  No  doubt,'  she  said,  haughtily. 
'  I  haye  been  expecting  you  this 
half-hour.  Why,  you  are  not 
eyen  in  eyening  dress.  What  does 
this  mean?' 

'Exactly,'  I  said,  'dear  Miss 
Tupper.  But  foi^ye  me,  if  I 
make  the  same  remark  to  you. 
Your  ordinary  dress  would  better 
suit  the  occasion:  though  it  was 
a  kind  and  delicate  thought  of 
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yours  to  let  me  see  yon  in  all 
yonr  magnificence.  Oh !  yon  look 
indeed  divine — ravishing.' 

The  spectacle  certainly  was 
magnificent :  but  at  this  distance 
of  time  truth  compels  me  to  state 
that  she  looked  more  like  one  of 
those  tall,  droll,  male  actors  who, 
at  the  burlesque  theatres,  are  fond 
of  taking  women's  characters. 

She  was  out  of  humour,  I  think. 

'  Where's  your  dress  V  she  said« 
« What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Surely  it  was  agreed.  Half  the 
effect  of  my  dress  will  be  spoiled. 
I  could  hare  got  some  one  else 
if  you  had  told  me  in  time.' 

'  Get  some  one  else !  Never,'  I 
said.  I  was  greatly  provoked  by 
this  whimsical  behaviour.  But 
women  (see  Einahan  passim)  de- 
fied all  calculation. 

'  You  had  ;better  go  back  and 
get  it,'  she  said,  pettishly.  '  What 
do  you  mean  by  all  this  ?' 

I  saw  that  she  was  bent  on  it, 
so  a  bright  idea  came  into  my 
mind  'Tes,'  I  said,  soothingly, 
^  we  can  do  so  still.' 

'  We  1     Tou  you  mean.' 

'  With  all  my  heart.  Only  let 
us  go  at  once,  so  as  not  to  lose 
time.  The  minutes  are  fiying, 
and  time  is  precious.' 

'  Gome  down,  then,*  she  said. '  We 
must  only  stop  at  your  place  for 
a  few  minutes  till  you  dress.  And 
pray  don't  keep  me  long;  it  is 
very  late  as  it  is.' 

'Yes,  yes,  of  course,'  I  said. 
We  were  now  at  the  door. 

*  Good  gracious !  And  the  car- 
riage? Have  you  brought  no 
carriage?' 

'  It  is  round  at  the  back  ave- 
nue,' I  said^  'only  a  step  from 
this.  I  did  not  wish  to  cause  any 
talk  or  nonsense.  You  know 
what  people  are.' 

'Oh!  get  it  up  at  once,'  she 
said,  tartly.  '  Beally,  you  are  very 
odd,  Mr.  Quentin.' 

I  could   not  understand   this 


changed  manner.  But  an  acute 
observer  of  character  bad  said 
that  women  'at  such  times  affect 
to  be  singularly  brusque  and 
cruel  to  their  adorers.  Such, 
indeed,  is  a  sig^  of  passionate 
affection. 

The  reflection  quite  reassured 
me. 

A  resolute  manner  was  the 
proper  tone  to  talk.  So  I  said, 
quickly — 

'Gome,  having  got  so  fiur,  we 
cannot  stand  on  ceremony.  I  or- 
dered the  carriage  to  wait  there ; 
and  it  is  only  a  few  steps  off.' 

Her  maid  interposed.  '  This  is 
very  odd,'  she  said.  '  What  does 
this  gentleman  mean  ?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  ex- 
cept to  annoy  and  worry,  and 
spoil  my  night's  amusement  I 
won't  move  a  step  without  the 
carriage.' 

'Very  well;  there,'  I  said,  im- 
patiently, '  I'U  fetch  it' 

I  did  so.  We  got  in,  and  set 
off. 

'  Now,'  I  called  out  of  the  win- 
dow, '  ply  whip  and  spur,  and  make 
your  horses  smoke.' 

He  did  so  with  a  will.  At  last 
she  was  mine.  At  the  comer  of 
the  road  we  pulled  up  to  yoke  on 
the  leaders. 

'Why,  what  on  earth  is  this 
for?'  she  cried,  in  alarm.  For 
the  first  time  the  serious  character 
of  the  proceeding  was  coming 
home  to  her.  The  maid  was 
going  on  in  a  very  wild  and  ab- 
surd way. 

'  They  are  putting  on  leaders/ 
I  said.  '  I  Imew  the  delicacy  of 
your  sweet  soul,  and  how  you 
would  shrink  from  the  publicity 
of  a  railway.  Before  morning  we 
shall  have  got  over  fifty  miles  of 
groxmd.  Then  we  can  take  the 
Great  Western ;  and  then * 

Both  women  shrieked  together, 
'Let  us  out;  let  us  out'  The 
wretched  lady's-maid  was  at  the 
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bottom  of  it  all.  Bhe  hod  in- 
terested dedgnB  of  her  own,  and 
graced  me  the  prize.  On  their 
absoid  TociferatioiiB,  the  men 
pulled  np,  and  the  wheeler  rider 
got  down  deliberately,  and  came 
to  the  window. 

'  What  do  yon  mean  ?  Drive 
on,  fellow.' 

'  'Deed  I  won't  What  are  you 
doing  to  the  ladies  ?' 

'  Let  ns  ont,'  they  both  cried. 
'  This  man  is  carrying  na  oEf.' 

'  Indeed  he  shaut,  my  lady. 
Don't  yon  be  afeard.  For  shame 
of  yonrself  to  get  decent  'ossea 
and  men  for  anch  a  job  Bat  the 
gnv'oor  suspected  yon  along.' 
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Two  lamps  now  came  flashing 
np — an  approaching  carriage.  It 
was  obliged  to  stop. 

'  Holloa !  holloa !'  said  a  cheer- 
ful voice.  '  A  wedding  at  this 
time  of  night.  Why,  what's  this  ? 
What,  Quentin?— What  on  earth 
game  are  yon  np  to  now  ?' 

Was  there  ever  anything  so 
annoying.  Of  all  people  in  the 
world — Einahan  —  Phillips  —  in 
short,  a  carrii^  fnll  of  onr  fel- 


After  this  I  gave  np  the  game. 
And  I  really  fear  I  shall  be  Ccelebs 
the  younger  all  my  life. 


THE  FIRST  VIOLET. 

Wreathe  not  with  flowVets  less  divine 

Spring's  first-bom  violet  fair  1 
If  round  its  purer  stem  they  twine, 

Theyll  wither  in  despair  ! 

The  primrose  pale  will  paler  grow. 

The  daisy  shine  more  bright. 
And  from  the  marigold  will  flow 

Its  flush  of  golden  light ! 

But  if  thou  wilt,  then  wreathe  it  now, 

Oh,  maiden,  young  and  fair  ! 
Wreathe  it  upon  thy  snowy  brow, 

Amidst  thy  raven  hair ! 

There  may  the  spring-dawn's  maiden  queen 

Reign  on  a  virgin  throne  ; 
There  may  no  rival  gems  be  seen. 

Blue-eyed  one,  but  thine  own  1 

John  Sheehan. 


Dnwn  by  C.  J.  SUnilsnd.l  

'  ■*  THE  FIRST  VIOLET. 
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LITTLE  POLLY  PILKEBTON. 

▲  STORY  Df  TWO  CHAPTEBS, 

By  tue  Author  of  **  The  Gebtle  Life." 


CHAPTEE  I. 


i^LD  PILKEETON— old  by 
\J  yirtne  of  his  being  Polly's 
father — kept  a  saddler's  shop  in 
Long  Acre.  iHe  was  the  third 
generation  which  had  dealt  in  pig- 
skin, and  had  been  duly  appren- 
ticed to  his  father,  who,  in  his 
tnm,  had  serred  his  own  father, 
and  had  been  dutifully  instmoted 
in  the  art  and  mystery  of  making 
saddles.  The  Pilkerton  saddle  had 
a  good  name,  and  the  artistB  viho 
built  them  knew  their  own  work. 
The  shop  was  excellently  kei>t — 
a  pleasant  large  room,  smelling  of 
new  leather,  glittering  wilii  new 
bits,  curbs  and  snaffles,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  finely-carved  head 
of  a  horse  upon  'wkadh  the  Pil- 
kerton head-stall,  worked  curiously 
and  with  a  multiplicity  of  stibohes- 
was  exhibited  to  perfection.  Hbm-^ 
in  old  Pilkerton.  receiyed  his  oidek 
tomers,  gentieman  of  large  estates, 
masters  of  hounds,  young  hsirs 
who  took  an.  interoBt  in  hunitng 
and  in  horaso,  and  fiiir  ladies  who 
would  step  from  their  carriages  to 
see  their  sidenaaddlea  built. 

Pilkerton  was  a  handsome  dark 
man  on  the  right  aide  of  forty-five, 
bald-headed,  well-flhaven  and  with 
a  neat  black  whisker.  IQs  manner 
was  liiat  of  a  sound  honest  English 
tradesman.  Quickly  deferential  in 
taking  orders,  firm  and  manly  in 
pointing  out  w4iat  could  and 
should  be  done,  and  of  that  kind 
which  generally  won  its  own  way. 
'  Leaye  that  to  me,  air,'  he  would 
say.  'I  haye  worked  in  leather 
more  than  fiye-and-twenty  years, 
and  I  know  what  can  be  done 
with  it' 

The  saddler  was  a  widower;  his 


only  daughter  Polly,  rising  twenty, 
had  been  well  educated  at  the 
Misses  Blumberry's  Establishment, 
near  Bedford  Square,  was  an  adept 
at  music,  and  had  caniBd  off  two 
or  three  prizes  in  Freneh.  On  the 
whole  she  was  superior  in  accom- 
plishments to  the  general  run  of 
tradesmen's  daughters,  and  was 
soberly  religious,  being  a  Wes- 
leyan  and  a  Sunday  School  teacher. 

As  a  rule,  tradesmen  who  mind 
liieir  shop  find  that  their  shop 
minds  them,  and  have  at  their 
banker's  plenty  of  money  to  fall 
back  upon  in  the  rainy  day.  But 
there  are  exceptions.  Pilkerton 
was  one.  He  was  just  as  the  story 
opens  subject  to  a  run  of  ill-luck. 
His  banker  had  '  broken,'  and,  in 
breaking,  broke  some  hundreds 
of  smaller  men  into  little  pieces. 
The  old  saddler,  however,  wea- 
thered the  storm.  The  shop  did 
not  look  lefts  bright  and  workman- 
like, but  it  had  less  stock  in  it : 
Pilkerton  was  in  debt  to  his  leather- 
seller,  had  to  send  in  his  own  bills 
at  an  earlier  date,  and,  instead  of 
a  clerk,  Polly,  who  never  saw  her 
other's  customers  before,  came 
into  and  ornamented  the  little 
glass  case  which  served  for  a 
counting  -  house,  and  kept  his' 
books. 

When  sorrows  come  they  come 
not  single  spies.  Pilkerton,  the 
saddler,  tried  to  hold  his  own,  and 
seeing  a  contract  from  a  great 
house  for  saddlery,  sent  in — and 
blessed  his  luck  when  he  got  it  I 

The  great  Earl  of  Sangpur,  a 
military  nobleman  who  devoted 
himself  to  his  regiment — ^the  Bed- 
1^,  a  dashing  light  cavalry  corps 
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— determined  to  astonisb  the  world. 
He  had  inyented  a  new  demi-pique 
^saddle,  and,  as  the  Gbyemment 
looked  coldly  on  it,  had  obtained 
from  Hifl  Eoyal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief the  great  fayonr 
^of  presenting  the  whole  regiment 
with  new  saddles.  H.B.H.  looked 
npon  this  craze  with  a  kindly  pity, 
but  the  earl  had  proyed  himself  a 
household  soldier  to  the  back-bone, 
and  had  once  added  20L  per  man 
to  the  regulation  price  of  the 
horses  of  the  regiment.  Sangpur 
was  beloTed  by  the  men,  but  hated 
by  his  officers,  whom  he  put  to  all 
manner  of  -  expense. — '  What  does 
a  fellah,'  he  once  said, '  do  in  my 
regiment  with  less  than  three 
thousand  a  year  ?'  and  the  ques- 
tion was  xmanswerable. 

Messrs.  Moses,  Macbeth,  and 
'Oompany,  the  weU-known  army 
^othiers  of  St.  James'  Street,  took 
the  contract.  English  sociely  will 
not  allow  the  x^eal  workers  to  do 
such  large  jobs  without  a  middle 
man.  Moses,  Macbeth,  and  Com- 
pany, thereon  sent  round  to  yarious 
saddlers,  and  Pilkerton  —  whose 
name  stood  yery  high — ^was  se- 
lected to  carry  out  the  order  of 
'  Seyen  hundred  and  fifty  saddles, 
•as  per  sample.' 

'  We'ye  got  the  best  man  in  the 
'orld,  mi  lud,'  said  little  Moses  (a 
red-headed  Israelite  with  a  Boman 
nose,  and  a  heayy  moustache, 
dressed  in  the  most  i>erfect  ciyil- 
military  costume).  He  had  origi- 
nally been  a  tailor  at  Chatham, 
but  had  prospered — in  9pite  of  two* 
bankruptcies — ^which  ill-natured 
persons  said  made  his  fortune. 

'Who is  he?' 

'  Pilkerton,  of  Long  Acre.' 

'Hell  do,'  said  the  earl,  who 
Imew  the  saddler's  fame  in  the 
hunting-field.  '  Why  then  did  he 
not  giye  the  order  to  Pilkerton  ? 
"This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
-trade.' 

'We'ye    got    to  find  him  the 


money,'  said  Mr.  Moses,  with  a 
jeer.  'These  good  workmen  are 
so  poor.' 

'  You  can  draw,  Mr.  Moses,  when 
part  of  the  order  is  executed,'  said 
the  nobleman,  kindly. 

Moses,  Macbeth,  and  Co.,  did 
draw;  poor  Pilkerton  did  not. 
Like  an  old-fashioned  tradesman, 
he  liked  to  haye  his  money  in  a 
lump,  and  had  a  pious  horror  of 
prepayment  His  spirits  rose  with 
his  luok,  and  he  worked  brayely 
at  his  contract. 

The  Wesleyan  minister  under 
whom  little  Polly  Pilkerton  sat 
was  the  Beyerend  Samuel  Stoker, 
a  pious  man,  who  did  not  disdain 
to  sport  an  American  degree  of 
D.I>.  Br.  Stoker  had  prospered, 
liyed  in  Bedford  Square,  had  a 
son  who  was  in  a  good  position  in 
the  Metropolitan  and  Proyincial 
Bank,  and  a  daughter,  who,  when 
poor  Pilkerton  lost  his  money, 
tried  to  help  Polly  by  taking 
music  lessons  from  her.  Miss 
Stoker  was  yery  stupid  but  yery 
good-natured,  and  Polly  was  de- 
lighted. So  was  yoxmg  Samuel 
Stoker,  who  delighted  in  his 
second  name  of  Eeach — Reach 
Stoker,  Esq. — he  was  named  after 
a  celebrated  diyine  who  had  ex- 
poimded  the  prophecies. 

Keach  Stoker  was  fond  of  music, 
went  eyery  Saturday  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Concerts,  and  returned  so 
late  that  he  was  neyer  seen  at  his 
father's  chapel.  It  is  a  way  with 
clergymen's  sons  as  well  as  with 
those  of  pious  nonconformists. 
Sally  Stoker,  named  Sarah  after 
the  wife  of  the  patriarch,  and 
bom  in  days  before  D.D.  orna- 
mented her  father's  name,  mourned 
oyer  this,  and  the  preacher  him- 
self improyed  the  occasion  in  his 
celebrated  'Lectures  to  Young 
Men,'  on  what  Eeach  called  pro- 
fimely  the  'Double  Eyent;'  that 
is,  on  'Making  a  Bank  in  both 
Worlds.'   But  Eeach  dressed  fash- 
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ionably,  rose  in  Ms  bank,  shook 
his  head  when  any  one  talked 
about  marrying,  said  he  was  a 
beggar  on  five  hundred  a  year — 
and  so  he  was  a  beggar  in  slate- 
coloured  kid  gloyes,  splendidly 
cut  trousers,  a  glossy  hat,  and  un-' 
exceptionable  boots. 

This  did  not— this  miserable 
state  of  poverty,  I  mean-^  hinder 
him  from  making  covert  love  to 
Polly.  When  Polly  gave  her  even- 
ing lessons,  Eeach,  who  was  more 
than  suspected  of  having  been  seen 
at  theatres  and  promenade  concerts, 
managed  to  stay  at  home,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Sally  and  the 
D.D.  He  even  joined  in  family 
prayer,  carefully  kneeling  down 
on  a  scented  pocket  handkerchief. 
He  was  a  universal  favourite  this 
young  fellow,  so  sober,  so  staid, 
yet  so  awake  to  all  the  doings  of 
the  world.  His  father,  in  spite  of 
his  absence  from  chapel,  and  his 
presence  in  a  new  very  high 
church  where  he  could  leave  be- 
fore the  sermon,  looked  upon  him 
with  high  favour. 

Keach  on  his  part  coached  his 
father  up  on  the  state  of  the  funds, 
and  had  he  advised  Pilkerton 
would  have  saved  him  from  his 
losses.  When  the  D.D.'s  con- 
gregation, upon  the  conclusion  of 
a  ministry  of  twenty  years,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  silver  teapot 
and  six  hundred  sovereigns,  Keach 
took  his  father  aside,  made  him 
spend  all  the  six  hundred  in 
'Egyptians,'  and  in  two  months 
after  sell  out  at  a  premium  which 
made  six  into  eight.  Then  he 
split  the  eight  into  two  parts, 
and  divided  them  equally  between 
'  Bussians'  and  'Turks,'  both  went 
up,  the  first  the  more  rapidly ;  and 
when  Doctor  Stoker  thought  fit  to 
retire,  Keach  congratulated  the 
pater,  as  he  called  him,  upon  having 
a  neat  little '  thou,'  a  pet  abbrevia- 
tion with  city  men  for  a  thousand. 

'  You  were  quite  right  to  sell  just 


before  dividends,  pater.  "Egyp- 
tians" don't  stimd  quite  so  well' 
ex  div.* 

'I  don't  touch  the  interest,** 
said  old  Stoker,  'it  smacks  oF 
usury.* 

'Quite  right,  sir,'  said  Eeach,. 
paring  his  nails ;  '  I  will  tell  yoic 
always  when  to  sell  out— an<l 
when  to  buy  in.'  '  Why  not,'  ho- 
whispered  to  himself,  'it  will  como- 
to  me  some  day.' 

So  Eeach  Stoker,  Esq.,  rising  at; 
his  bank,  and  beloved  at  home^ 
prospered  with  everybody  except 
Polly  Pilkerton. 

The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek^ 

Almost  every  evening,  except 
on  those  of  the  music  lessons, 
young  Benjamin  Mansell,  who* 
also  sat  under  the  great  Stoker, 
and  made  his  boots,  came  round 
ostensibly  to  talk  about  the  leather- 
market  and  the  price  of  skins,  but 
in  reality  to  look  at  Polly  Pilkerton. 
Old  Mansell  and  old  Pilkerton  wer& 
boyhood's  Mends,  but  the  saddler 
consorting  with  a  higher  class  or 
customer  had  learnt  to  look  down 
on  the  bootmaker. 

In  his  'line'  Mansell  was  as 
good  a  workman  as  Pil]certon,  so* 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  this 
show  of  pride.  But  when  has 
Pride  a  reason  ?  Old  Mansell,  a 
thoughtful  man,  like  his  son,  and 
bootmakers  in  general,  smoked 
his  pipe,  thought  that  his  friend! 
'  showed  a  stiff  upper  lip,'  and 
said  nothing.  Young  Mansell,  on 
the  contrary,  felt  the  slight  and 
*  would  have  resented  it,  but  he^ 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  love: 
with  Polly.  Love  makes  a  man 
swallow  a  good  deal.  Ben  thought 
that  he  was  not  fine  enough,  and 
therefore  improved  himself  both 
mentally  and  as  far  as  bodily 
adommeni  went.  He  was  a  fino 
manly  yoimg  fellow;  thoughtful 
and  observant,  and  determined  to* 
win  his  way.  He  did  not  take  a. 
bad  way  to  do  it ;  Polly  observed 
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liis  improyement,  put  his  motiYes 
irith  the  unerring  perception  of 
women  when  they  are  themselyes 
^concerned,  down  to  the  right  cause, 
and  liked  him  all  the  better 
€or  it 

'I  can't  think  why  you  en- 
eonrage  that  young  shoemaker, 
Polly  r 

'He  is  a  bootmaker,  father — 
and  we  are  but  saddlers.' 

'  Bootmakers  and  shoemakers 
are  all  the  same — "  snobs!" '  said 
old  Filkerton,  bitterly.  The  loss 
of  his  money  had  made  him  yery 
cynical,  and  his  darling  wish  was 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  man 
who  was  not  only  rich  but  above 
his  own  station  in  life. 

'Snob  or  not,*  said  Polly,  co- 
louring at  the  insult,  'he  is 
more  polite  to  you  than  Mr.  Eeach 
Stoker.' 

Both  were  thinking  of  the  same 
person  at  the  time. 

'Ah!  that  ia  a  man!'  said 
Pilkerton,  with  gusto.  '  He's  sure 
to  rise  in  the  world.' 

'I  hope  he  will,'  said  Polly, 
tossing  her  head.  That  same 
€Yening  she  consoled  young  Ben 
by  going  out  a  walk  with  him 
round  Bussell  Square  and  down 
by  what  old  Pilkerton  called  the 
Fondling.  She  had  a  will  of  her 
own  this  Polly. 

"T  ain't  quite  a  proper  place 
for  a  young  lady  to  walk,  it's  so 
lonely,'  said  her  &ther. 

'Law! — and  you  and  mother 
used  to  go  a  courting  round  there 
when  London  wasn't  half  so  full,' 
said  Polly,  with  a  laugh,  holding 
up  her  face  for  her  father  to  kiss. 
'I  can  take  care  of  myself;  and 
Ben  and  I  have  walked  and  talked 
together  since  we  were  ten.  He's 
eo  cleyer,  and  so  fond  of  i)oetry, 
and  tells  me  such  pretty  things.' 

This  was  true.  Ben  was  an 
enthusiast,  neyer  talked  of  him- 
self but  when  he  had  read  some 
noble  book  or  poem ;  and  he  was 


always  reading,  and  spouted  it 
out  to  Polly  —  sometimes  the 
people  thought  the  young  couple 
quarrelling;  they  had  not  come 
to  that  yet;  they  had  not  eyen 
made  loye. 

But  if  Ben  had  puzzled  his 
long  head  for  a  week — and  he 
was  no  fool — he  could  not  haye 
hit  upon  a  better  way  to  catch 
Polly.  When  he  recited  in  his 
graye  tones  and  manly  yoice,  and 
his  good  reading  —  taught  him 
more  by  his  own  heart  than  by 
the  '  Penny  Elocutionist '  he  took 
in,  and  the  quarter  he  spent  at  a 
Mechanics'  Listitute  elocution  class 
— Polly  insensibly  connected  her- 
self with  the  heroine,  and  Ben,  as 
the  nearest  male  creature  at  hand, 
as  the  hero,  and  her  pretty  eyes 
turned  on  his  often  glimmered 
with  dewy  tears  under  the  gas 
lamps.  Ah !  those  happy  autumn 
walks;  happy  Bussell  Square, 
happy  'Fondling' — then  so  appro- 
priately named.  '  I  say,  Ben,'  said 
Polly,  taking  hold  of  his  arm  so 
closely  that  it  made  him  shiyer 
delightfully,  '  tell  me  more  about 
the  "  Patrician's  Daughter  " — when 
Mildred  won't  have  him,  and  she's 
in  loye  with  him  all  the  time,  you 
know —  How  stupid  women  are, 
are  they  not,  Ben  ?' 

'  No,  Polly ;  how  can  I  think  so 
when  you  can  take  all  the  points 
so  well.  They  are  not  stupid. 
They  think  with  their  hearts.' 

'That's  why  they  break  them 
so  often  putting  'em  to  an  im- 
proper purpose.  But,  Ben,  if  a 
Miss  Mildred — ^wasn't  it  Mildred 
rejected  you  on  your  being  a — ^a — 
not  a  patrician,  you  know — what 
should  you  do,  Ben  ? 

'  I  should  break  mine,  Polly ; 
if  I  loyed  her  as  I  can  loye.' 

'  How's  that  ?  said  PoUy,  with 
a  feigned  funny  little  laugh. 

'With  all  my  mind,  with  all 
my  heart,  and  with  all  my  soul ' — 
here  ^he  gaye  Polly's  arm,  quite 
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mechanically  on  his  part,  a  tre* 
mendoiiB  squeeze,  and  the  same 
delicious  shiyer  lan  through  her 
frame — ^'and  my  neighbour  as 
myself/  said  Ben ;  '  that's  in  the 
Church  Catechism  which  ]>octor 
Stoker  preaches  against,  Polly.' 

'  Is  it  ?'  said  Polly.  The  tone 
of  her  Toice  was  strangely  altered. 
'Gracious!  there's  ten  o'clock, 
Ben !  How  late  it  is.  What  wiU 
poor  father  say.' 

Somehow  Polly  felt  rather  guilty 
that  night 


CHAPTEE  n. 

The  old  saddler  worked  away 
at  his  contract  early  and  late,  and 
took  so  much  trouble  that  each 
saddle  was  indeed  furnished  'as 
per  sample.'  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  saddles  take  a  good  deal  of 
work  and  leather ;  and  work  and 
leather  have  to  be  paid  for. 

Pilkerton  was  too  proud  to  un- 
burden himself  to  Moses,  Macbeth, 
and  Company,  and  it  would  hayo 
been  of  little  use  had  he  done  so. 
He  followed  a  well-known  custom 
and  made  use  of  a  little  paper  in- 
strument ;  he,  in  the  slang  of  Mr. 
Keach  Stoker,  '  flew  a  kite,'  draw- 
ing upon  his  old  friend  Mansell, 
who  was  a  '  warm '  man,  so  far  as 
a  few  hundreds  can  make  one 
warm,  for  'value  received.'  Mr. 
Mansell  carried  out  the  fiction 
like  a  man  and  a  brother  trades- 
man; some  'gentlemen'  in  the 
City  discounted  the  bill,  and  Pil- 
kerton was  furnished  with  cash. 
Still,  although  the  bootmaker  had 
obliged  his  early  friend  with  the 
use  of  his  name,  Pilkerton  did  not 
think  it  any  more  proper  that  the 
bootmaker's  son  should  marry  his 
daughter. 

There  was,  therefore,  some  little 
coolness  when  Polly  came  home, 
but  the  saddle  contract  was  so 
nearly  done,  the  money  was  so 


sure  to  be  paid,  and  the  saddler 
was  too  full  of  hope  to  be  very  fall 
of  anger. 

So  father  and  daughter  found 
the    time     go    very    pleasantly^ 
Polly  thinking  of  the  '  Patrician's - 
Daughter,'  and  admiring  her  Ben 
when  herecited '  Bomeo  and  Juliet,'' 
while  the  father  stuck  closely  to- 
work  with  his  men,  paying  tiiem 
liberally,    too,    until    the    whole 
seven    hundred    and  fifty  demi- 
pique   saddles  were  delivered  to* 
Mr.  Moses,  who  looked  somewhat 
coldly  at  them,  before  Mr.  Pil- 
kerton,   but    was    loud    in    his* 
praises  of  the  work  to  Lord  Sang- 
pur. 

Had  the  saddler  heard  the 
words  uttered  by  the  Jew  to  the 
nobleman  he  would  have  been  fall 
of  praise  if  not  of  pudding.  How- 
ever, the  work  merited  all  that  was- 
said  by  Moses,  Macbeth,  and  Co.,. 
better  saddles  were  never  delivered,, 
and  my  lord  drew  a  cheque  for  the 
balance  due  on  the  spot. 

Messrs.  Moses,  Macbeth,  and  Co.,,. 
did  not  go  and  do  likewise.    They 
well  knew  the  value  of  money,  and 
sent  poor  Pilkerton  wearily  back 
with  hardly  a  sovereign  in  his. 
pocket.      He  had    exhausted  all 
his  own  money  and  the  bill  as- 
well,    and    sat   down,    miserably 
enough,    to  wait.      His  contract 
had  taken  up    his  whole  time;, 
he  had  even  offended  some  of  his. 
best  customers,  and  he  sat  in  his. 
almost  empty  shop,  lately  so  fall 
of  bustle,  with  his  strong  mus- 
cular hands    spread    idly  before^ 
him. 

'You're  dull,  father,  to-day,*" 
said  Polly,  apparently  as  gay  as- 
a  lark. 

'  Idle  men  generally  are  duU.' 

'  Law !  you're  not  idle,  why  you. 
are  always  at  work.     All  work 
and  no    play,  you    know;    why 
don't  you  go  and  smoke  a  pipe- 
with  old  Mr.  ManseU  ?' 

'  I  shall  be  thinking  of  that« 
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bill — comes  dne  next  week/  sighed 
Pilkexton. 

'  Never  mind,  I've  got  all  our 
aocounifi  out,  and  if  they  would 
only  pay  up—* 

'  Ah !  but  my  customers  are  all 
out  of  town,  and  that  man,  Moses; 
I  never  saw  a  Macbeth  about 
him.' 

'  What  a  funny  name — ^thaf  s  the 
same  name  that  Ben  talks  about 
so  beautifally/  said  Polly  to  her- 
self. '  They  must  pay  father/  she 
said,  aloud.  'It  was  a  ready 
money  job  and  at  a  ^ready  money 
price.' 

'Ah!'  sighed  Pilkerton;  'I  do 
wish  they  would  think  so.  Tou 
see,  gentlemen  of  their  persuasion 
have  not  got  to  do  as  they  would 
be  done  by.' 

'No;  Ben  says,  they  "do,  or 
else  they  would  be  done," '  whis- 
pered Polly.  '  I  don't  much  like 
them.  But  there  are  good  amongst 
them.  Hallo!  here's  the  postman, 
father — with  a  cheque.* 

Pilkerton  hurried  forward  and 
trembled  as  he  took  a  lawyer's 
letter.  He  stammer^,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  said,  'I  can't 
have  made  a  mistake  with  that 
fresh  bill  of  mine ;  it  hasn't  come 
due,  and  this  isn't  a  writ,  is  it, 
Polly?'  Poor  old  fellow,  he  was 
too  innocent  of  those  useful  bits  of 
paper. 

'  Heavens,  father !  what  is  it  ?' 

He  had  torn  open  the  letter, 
and  one  glance  at  it  was  enough 
for  him. 

Messrs.  Moses,  Macbeth,  and 
Co.,  could  not  pay  him  the  money ; 
but  they  did  the  next  best  thing 
they  could,  they  put  his  debt  in  a 
schedule. 

'  Oh,  Polly !  Polly  I'  said  the 
poor  man,  big  drops  gathering  on 
his  bald  head — '  bankrupt !' 

'  You,  father !' 

'  Worse ;  the  something  Jews 
— I  shall  be  sold  up,  stock,  lock, 
and  .barrel  frame  and  flap,  head- 


stall, and  crupper !'  Then  he  sank 
on  his  stool,  and  taking  up  his- 
leather  cutting  knife,  threw  it  on 
the  floor  with  such  force  that  it 
shivered  like  glass,  and  the  blade 
flying  out  of  the  door  and  nearl^r 
cutting  a  dog's  tail  off.  Then  the 
good  man,  and  he  was  good,  swore 
a  great  oath  that  he  would  never 
work  more. 

'  Be  a  man,  father,'  said  Polly,, 
trembling  at  his  great  rage,  and 
yet  somehow  admiring  him. 

'  Be  a  man/  said  he ;  '  yes,  and* 
work  for  these  desperate  cheats,, 
these  fellows  who  take  contracts,, 
screw  you  down  to  the  last  penny, 
and  then,  aided  by  the  law,  cheat 
you  out  of  that.  These  men  who^ 
live  in  great  houses  upon  the  fat 
of  the  14nd  and  the  lives  of  the 
poor.  Be  a  man ;  be  a  slave ;  by 
heavens,  the  fellows  who  slouch 
about  and  won't  work  are  right 
after  all.  How  many  an  honest 
tradesman  and  his  family  have 
been  brought  to  misery  and  star- 
vation by  such  as  these.  Many  a 
tender  gal,  and  many  an  honest,. 

hard-working  mother,  Polly 

thank  God,  my  wife's  gone.' 

'Oh,  father,  father,  I  never 
heard  you  say  so  before.  What 
wicked  men  they  are  ?  May  God 
forgive  them.  But,  father,  are  you 
sure  this  isn't  thdr  misfortune  ?' 

'Sure/  said  the  fiAther;  when 
it's  the  third  time.  My  mates 
warned  me  to  look  sharp.  01d:> 
Mansell  did  and  he  knows  a  thing 
or  two.' 

'  Will  you  get  anything,  father  ?'* 

'  What !  when  the  lawyers  have 
done  their  worst  and  had  their 
pickings.  No;  do  you  suppose, 
Polly,  as  those  gentlemen  work 
for  their  own  families  or  for  their 
creditors  ?  Why  they  ^re  as  glad 
when  there's  a  bankruptcy  as  &j\ 
undertaker  is  when  there's  a  fu- 
neral coming  off.' 

'  How  bad  the  world  must  be,, 
father  ?' 
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'  Well,  it  is  not  a  good  ono — 
just  now.  About  half-a-crovm  in 
the  pound  is  all  that  will  come  to 
me.' 

'  Just  the  eighth  part !' 

'  Little  better  than  the  ty  the  of 
mint  and  cummin/  said  the  sad- 
dler, bitterly. 

'  And  will  that  aid  you  ?  When 
does  the  bill  come  due  ?' 

'  In  a  week ;  the  bankruptcy 
may  be  settled  in  six  months.' 

'  Why  don't  you  go  through  the 
court,  too,  father,'  said  Polly, 
with  a  sudden  inspiration. 

'  What,  I !'  said  the  old  man,  a 
gleam  of  humour  sparkling  in  his 
eye — '  what  /,  Polly !  no,  I'd  rather 
go  and  rot  in  prison,  and  be  a 
journeyman  again  and  make  sad- 
dles ;  my  right  hand  hasn't  forgot 
its  cunning,  let  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst  I'll  earn  a  crust  for  my 
gal.' 

'  Oh,  father,  dear  old  father,' 
cried  Polly,  '  come  into  the  back 
shop  and  let  me  kiss  you ;  you're 
all  a  man,  father,  and  you  always 
were.* 

These  good  people,  although  so 
shaken  to  their  bases,  that  they 
were  quite  subdued  and  spoke  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  were  not  with- 
out a  secret  sustenance  of  hope. 
Polly  counted  up  all  the  silver 
spoons,  ran  in  and  out  her  little 
glass  case,  and  added  up  the  bills 
again  to  try  and  make  them  a 
pound  or  so  more  in  case  she  had 
made  a  mistake  against  themselves. 
Sought  Mr.  Reach  Stoker,  and 
asked  him  what  was  to  be  done 
when  a  bill  became  due,  tipon 
which  he  said,  '  Meet  it  like  a . 
British  tradesman.' 

'  But  what  if  you  can't,  Mr. 
Keach?' 

*  Well,  then,  you  may,  perhaps  * 
— he  was  going  to  explain  about  re- 
newal, but  Mr.  Keach  had  a  small 
opinion  of  a  woman's  knowledge 
of  business  and  was  silent — for 
a  time— then  he  said;  'the  bill's 


dishonoured,  for,  of  course,  one's 
friends  have  been  applied  to.' 

Polly  blushed  and  remained 
silent';  she  had  it  upon  her  lips 
to  ask  some  help  of  Keach,  but 
her  heart  failed  her.  As  for  the 
banker's  clerk  he  knew  all  about 
the  failure  of  M.  M.  and  Co.,  and 
knew  very  well  that  his  father's 
old  friend  and  disciple  was  put  in 
great  straits  thereby.  He  loved 
Polly  after  his  fashion,  was  jealous 
of  young  Mansell,  but  having 
his  own  little  game  to  play  would 
not  hold  forth  his  finger. 

He,  however,  took  care  to  warn 
the  divine  against  lending  money. 

'  You  are  too  generous,  father,' 
returned  the  son,  with  a  slightly 
perceptible  sneer  wholly  lost  on 
the  preacher.  'It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  man  who  sub- 
scribed a  guinea  tp  your  testi- 
monial should  borrow  a  hundred. 
You  may  have  such  an  applica-- 
tion.' 

'  By  my  word,'  said  Doctor 
Stoker,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
'  Keach,  you  are  a  prophet.' 

'Keach  ^Iso  among  the  pro- 
phets,' said  his  sister. 

'  Father  means  profits,  1  have 
put  all  his  money  in  the  "  Greeks," 
and  they  are  moving  up.  You 
have  not  a  penny  to  play  with.' 

'  You  guess  what  I  was  about 
to  say,'  said  the  D.D.  '  Old  Pil- 
kerton  came  to  me,  and  wanted  to 
borrow  money.' 

'  Like  his  impudence,'  said 
Keach.     '  What  next,  sir  ?' 

Sally  Stoker  turned  pale.  She 
was  about,  at  Polly's  instance,  to 
preface  the  same  request.  '  Oh  I 
father,'  she  said, '  you  could  have 
done  it.  He  is  a  most  honest 
man.' 

'But  a  falling  one,  sir,'  said 
Keach.  'And,  remember,  never 
catch  at  a  falling  knife,  or  a  fall- 
ing friend.  'Tis  a  Scotch  proverb, 
and  indicative  of  that  shrewd  and 
cautious  people.' 
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'Poor  old  man!'  said  Sally. 
*  Don't  yon  remember,  father,  when 
he  was  mnch  richer  than  we  are, 
how  he  befriended  you,  and  stood 
by  yon  in  the  controyersy  abont 
the  sons  of  Noah.' 

'  Bother  the  sons  of  Noah,  Sally,' 
6aid  Eeach.  'Are  we  not  be- 
friending him  by  taking  music- 
lessons?' 

'They  are  worth  every  penny 
we  pay,  Mr.  Eeach,'  said  Sally, 
indignantly;  and  she  hurried  from 
the  room  to  have  a  good  cry. 
Sally  was  the  only  one  who  felt 
for  her  friend. 

In  the  meantime  the  poor  old 
saddler  and  his  daughter  fell  from 
hope  to  hope  deferred,  and  from 
that  into  a  profound  melancholy 
as  the  time  drew  near.  To  almost 
the  last  moment  he  was  ready  to 
trust  to  any  broken  reed  of  hope 
rather  than  have  his  bill  and  his 
name  dishonoured.  He  would  have 
applied  to  his  friend  old  Mansell, 
and  have  urged  him  to  renew 
his  bill,  but  he  could  at  present 
only  scrape  together  a  few  pounds, 
his  debts  seemed  to  be  accumu- 
lating, and  Stoker's  almost  severe 
rejection,  accompanied  with  some 
of  that  religious  advice  which  is 
so  singularly  unpalatable  when 
offered  without  any  relief  of  his 
petition  quite  unnerved  him.  He 
coiUd  not  apply  elsewhere;  and 
he  sat  down  to  wait,  as  the  Boman 
in  his  dungeon  sat  down  to  meet 
the  assassin  who  was  sent  to 
despatch  him. 

'  We  must  be  sold  up,  Polly.  If 
old  Mansell  chooses  to  put  the  law 
in  force,  what  am  I  to  do  ?' 

Polly  was  almost  as  hopeless  as 
her  father.  The  only  cheerful 
person  about  her  was  young  Ben, 
who  quoted  generous  bits  of  stage 
plays  and  poetry,  and  always 
declared  that,  by  a  poetical  justice, 
the  good  man  nine  times  out  of 
ten  came  up  all  right  in  the  play. 

'Ah!    but  the  play  isn't  the 


world,  Ben :  I've  heard  say  it's  a 
great  deal  worse.' 

'  No,  it  isn't,  Polly.  You  shall 
go  to  it  when  we  are  married.' 

'Don't  talk  so,  Ben,'  returned 
Polly.  '  How  can  you.  It's  hard- 
hearted it  is,  Ben ;  and  father  so 
troubled  and  cut  up.  I  wish  it 
was  all  over.' 

'What,  the  marriage,  Polly?' 
said  Ben,  drily. 

'  No,  the  dreadful  bill,  you  cruel 
wretch,  you'.  There's  one  com- 
fort,' she  said,  flashing  at  him  an 
indignant  and  reproachful  look; 
'  you'll  have  to  marry  a  beggar.' 

'  Law !'  said  Ben, '  is  that  aU  ? 
She'll  never  be  a  beggar  when 
she's  my  wife,  and  Qod  gives  me 
strength  and  health.  Polly,  don't 
cry.  If  that  was  all  it  would  be 
well.  And  if  I  had  thousands 
now,  Polly,  they  should  be  yours.' 

'  I  wish  you  had,  Ben,'  cried 
Polly,  with  a  gulp  and  a  sob. 

'  I  don't.  I'd  rather  you'd  take 
me  for  nothing.  All  for  love, 
Polly;  for  true  love.  It  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world,  and  never 
wears  out' 

And  then,  with  true  delicacy, 
bom  of  his  poetic  temperament, 
Ben  BO  comforted  Polly  tliat  while 
he  was  there,  at  least,  the  young 
girl  felt  brave  and  comforted. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Keach 
tried  to  press  his  .suit,  which  was 
not  of  the  kind  of  cloth  that  Ben's 
was,  and  offended  Polly  mortally. 
He,  as  Polly  might  have  well 
known,  might  have  helped  her; 
but  he  made  her  love,  in  his  ob- 
scure hints,  a  condition,  and  Polly 
flung  away  from  him  in  disgust. 
And  yet  what  a  power  has  money. 
Polly's  two  lessons  to  Miss  Sally 
Stoker  produced  some  fifteen  shil- 
lings a  week;  and  this  was  the 
gold  and  silver  band  which  held 
Polly  to  her  engagenient,  and  also 
to  enduring  Reach's  presence. 

That  gentleman  himself,  morti- 
fied by  Polly's  refusal,  gloated  over 
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the  coming  xnisfortnne  of  her 
father,  all  the  more  so  as  he  had 
found  out  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion that  Polly  had  preferred  a 
plebeian  young  bootmaker  to  an 
aristocratic  banker.  The  notion 
that  they  who  made  sound  boots 
could  be  preferred  to  those  who  took 
care  of  other  people's  money  in 
banks — which  sometimes  cracked, 
and  let  the  money  run  out — was, 
he  observed  to  himself,  absolutely 
revolutionary. 

'  I'll  be  revenged/  said  Keach 
to  himself.  'I'll  put  a  spoke 
into  his  wheel.' 

When  one  is  awaiting  a  great 
trial — and  to  the  honest  saddler 
this  was  indeed  one — the  sooner 
it  is  over  the  better.  As  the  time 
approaches  a  sort  of  desperate 
courage  is  given  one;  and  poor 
old  Pilkerton,  who  would  be  a 
broken  man  on  the  morrow,  was 
absolutely  a  brave  and  ready  one 
on  the  evening  before  the  fatal 
day.  He  balanced  his  books, 
made  everything  clear  as  daylight, 
performed  the  place  of  a  boy,  aifd 
swept  up  the  shop  and  polished 
the  snafQes  and  curbs  himself,  as 
if,  with  the  presentation  of  the 
bill,  one  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Bankruptcy  and  a  file  of  police- 
men would  walk  into  his  little 
shop  and  declare  him  ruined. 

'Now,  father,  it's  all  ready,* 
said  Polly,  ruefully,  with  a  sad 
smile.  'Beady,  if  they  come  at 
six  in  the  morning.' 

'Umph!  they  are  bound  to 
present  it  before  twelve.' 

'  Don't  talk  of  it,  father.  Let 
us  have  some  tea.'  It  was  a  little 
past  six  o'clock.  Olti  Pilkerton 
was  as  obedient  as  a  child.  Polly 
led  hitn  in  and  poured  out  his  tea, 
and  stood  up  to  say  grace.  Now 
all  was  to  pass  from  him  the  old 
man  looked  round  the  comfortable 
room  with  a  sigh  and  a  groan, 
and  thought  how  dear  it  was  to 
him.     His  home  had  never  looked 


so  well  before ;  so  homely,  yet  sc^ 
neat  and  comfortably  wann. 

'We  thank  Thee  for  this,  our 
daily  bread,'  said  Polly,  with  tears 
in  her  voice. 

'We  have  wept,  and  we  have 
not  been  comforted;  we  have 
prayed,  and  we  have  not  been 
answered,'  said  old  Pilkerton,  sa- 
vagely. 

'  Don't,  father,'  said  his  daugh- 
ter, imploringly.  Gracious !  what's- 
that  ?' 

'  Bap,  rap.  How  both  started. 
It  was  the  postman,  who  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  shop,  with  a 
registered  letter.  With  trembling^ 
fingers  Polly  signed  for  it,  and 
took  it  in.  '  What's  this,  father  ?" 
she  said. 

'  Nothing ;  some  pertikler  order 
for  saddles,  with  drawings;  them 
swells  think:  everything  belonging 
to  them  valuable.' 

It  was  just  one  week  before 
Christmas  Day;  for  bills  will  come 
due  through  feasts  and  fasts — 
except  on  the  free  days  and  the 
new  Bank  holidays — and  some- 
times new  saddles  were  made  up' 
as  presents;  so  the  old  man  was. 
not,  perhaps,  so  far  out. 

'  Let  me  open  the  letter  if  its 
business,'  said  Polly,  forcing  a 
cheerfulness,  and  sitting  down 
after  closing  the  glass  door  of  th& 
parlour.  How  nice  and  red  and 
warm  postmen  do  look.  '  Do  you 
like  your  tea,  father  ?' 

'  Pretty  well,  my  dear ;  perhaps 
it's  the  last  we  may  have.  Yes^ 
they  are  drawings.' 

'Oh,  my!  Oh!  father,  dear 
father,  look  here.'  She  opened 
the  letter,  found  two  stiff  cards, 
which  caused  the  old  saddler  to* 
utter  his  remark,  and  then  un- 
winding the  string  which  bound 
them  pretty  tightly,  opened  six 
new  crisp,  charming-looking  pieces 
of  copperplate  engraving — ^worth 
at  least  fifty  poimds  each,  for 
they  were  bank-notes. 
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When  old  Pilkerton  fully  com- 
prehended that  they  were  real,  he 
laid  down  his  bit  of  bread  and 
butter,  smoothed  his  hands  upon 
his  apron,  and  fell  down  on  his 
knees,  crying,  'Grod  forgive  me 
for  mj"  wicked  haste.*  Then  he 
gave  way  to  a  torrent  of  tears,  jn 
which  Polly  joined  him,  laughing, 
and  choking  in  the  meanwhile, 
with  one  hand  round  his  neck,  or 
sometimes  patting  his  back,  while 
she  said,  '  Cry  away,  father ;  it 
will  do  you  good.' 

Christmas  came  and  went ;  the 
bni  was  paid.  Old  Pilkerton 
wanted  to  rush  at  once  to  old 
Mansell,  waving  his  notes  over 
his  head;  but  Polly  told  him  to 
bear  himself  like  a  man ;  to  change 
some  of  the  notes,  and  to  await 
the  clerk. 

A  very  gentlemanly  young  man 
called,  and  presented  the  bUl  just 
about  twelve;  whereon  Pilkerton 
took  him  into  his  glass  cupboard ; 
and  Polly — 'My  clerk,  sir' — ^pro- 
duced the  money  from  the  desk, 
and  it  disapx)eared  at  once  in  a 
blac^  leathern  jxxsket-book  chained 
round  the  young  gentleman's  waist. 
Then  the  old  man  got  his  bill, 
and,  when  the  clerk  was  gone, 
tore  it  into  fragments,  and  vowed 
he  would  never  take  a  contract 
nor  draw  a  bill  again.  His  shop 
was  not  shut  up.  A  customer 
more  thonghtful  than  the «  rest 
paid  his  bOl,  and  put  our  old 
saddler  in  possession  of  some 
ready  money;  and,  to  Eeach's  dis- 
appointment, Polly  got  another 
engagement,  and  determined  to 
give  up  her  friend  Sally  Stoker — 
after  finding  out  that  it  was  not, 
as  old  Pilkerton  long  protested,  that 
it  must  be  that  generous  man  the 
B.D.  who  had  furnished  the  money. 

'  That's  a  mystery,  father,'  said 
Polly;  'and  we  will  rake  the 
money  together,  bit  by  bit,  to  pay 
our  generous  benefactor  when  we 
find  him.' 


'It's  mysterious;  it's  provi- 
dential. So  was  that  old  bad  debt 
turning  out  so  wonderfully  a  month 
after.  That  gave  us  a  hundred 
towards  it,  Polly.' 

'  Ben«aid  we  should  be  helped,'" 
said  Polly.  To  which  the  father 
gravely  replied,  'Benjamin  Man- 
sell  was  right — for  once  in  his  life.*' 
It  was  curious  that  the  opposition 
he  had  shown  to  that  young  man 
had  not  decreased,  nor  the  ad- 
miration he  felt  for  Keach  Stoker. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  after- 
Christmas  that  Polly,  meditating 
still  upon  the  grateful  mystery 
which  had  saved  her  father's 
credit,  and  perhaps  his  life,  hur- 
ried away  home  from  giving  a  les- 
son at  her  new  pupil's.  The 
weather  suddenly  changed,  and 
Polly,  who  had  brought  no  um- 
brella, found  herself  obliged  to- 
stand  up  for  a  regular  London 
down-jwur.  She  had  scarcely  ad- 
justed her  clothes,  looking  most 
ruefully  on  some  sxx)ts  on  her  neat 
and  handsome  silk  dress,  mean- 
while grasping  her  music-roll  in 
her  hand  like  a  policeman's  baton,, 
when  Mr.  Keach  Stoker  came  upon 
the  scene.  Polly  could  not  refuse 
his  offer  of  a  shelter.  Keach  was 
delighted. 

He  talked  of  everything;  then 
led  up  to  races.  There  had  been 
some  steeplechasing  in  the  South ; 
and  he  had  understood  that  an  ac- 
quaintance of  theirs — ^he  would 
not  say  friend — had  dropped  some- 
thing on  the  race. 

'Dropped  something.  What  is. 
that  ?' 

'  Lost  some  money.' 

'  Who  was  it  ?' 
. '  Why,  nobody  less   than  Mr. 
Mansell,  the  boot-maker. 

'Poor  old  gentleman!'  said 
Polly. 

"Twasn't  the  old;  it  was  tho 
young.' 

'  What,  he  take  to  racing — her 
Beit      And    he    lose    money    at 
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xacing — large,  heavy  sums,  when 
\eT  father  was  Buffering.'  Polly's 
head  was,  as  she  afterwards  said, 
in  a  whirl. 

'  Are  you  sure  of  this  dreadful 
accusation,  Mr.  Keach  ?  said  Polly, 
sharply ;  for  to  her  a  gambler  was 
a  creature  to  be  ever  avoided. 

'  We're  close  home ;  now  I  will 
leave  you;  so  sorry/  said  Eeach, 
AS  they  approached  the  door, 
rejoicing  that  he  had  planted  a 
wound  that  would  rankle:  'sure, 
JSiiiss  Pilkerton.  Oh !  yes,  we 
men  of  business  are  sure.  I  was 
iold  of  the  name.  (Mr.  Keach 
belied  himself) ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  December — settling  day—  young 
Mansell,  who  had  been  saving  up 
money,  drew  the  whole  out — six 
ponies ' 

'  What  are  ponies,  sir  ?* 

'  Ponies?  oh!  I  forgot;  six  fifty- 
pound  notes— for  I  paid  it  him. 
Good-morning — evening  I  should 
say.' 

The  arrow  sped;  and  a  won- 
drous effect  it  had  upon  Polly. 
In  she  rushed  to  the  shop;  in 
again  to  the  little  parlour,  and 
fell  upon  her  knees,  crying, '  Oh ! 
father,  father !  I've  found  out  who 
our  benefactor  is ' 

'  Hush !  child ;  there's  that 
bothering  young  Ben  in  the  shop, 
a-waitin'  upon  some  pretence  or 
another.' 

Out  rushed  Polly,  dragging  in 
Ben  astonished  and  alarmed.  'What 
is  it?'  he  asked. 

'  Ben,'  said  Polly,  beseechingly, 
'promise  me  you  will  never  tell 
me  a  falsehood.' 

'  I  never  did,'  said  Ben,  '  and 
never  will.' 

'  Then  you  sent  the  three  hun- 
dred pounds ' 

'  And  saved  my  honour,'  cried 
old  Pilkerton,  taking  hold  of  both 
his  hands. 

'  And  won  my  heart,'  said  Polly, 
falling  on  his  neck,  and  kissing 
him. 


'  Well,'  said  the  struggling  hero, 
rather  ruefully,  and  blushing  at 
his  secret  doings  having  been 
found  out,  '  I  thought  I'd  won 
that  before,  and  I  wasn't  going  to 
be  beholden  to  money;  for  isn't 
a  heart  of  gold  worth  more  than  a 
bag  of  gold,  Polly?' 

'  Tou  shall  have  both,  Ben.  One 
you've  got,  you  darling;  and 
when  we've  paid  you  the  money 
you  shall  have  the  other.  And 
Ben,'  said  the  earnest  girl,  her 
heart  botmding  with  joy,  '  I'll 
work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  be- 
fore  ' 

'  I'd  rather  have  them  as  they 
are,  Polly,'  said  Ben,  seizing  her 
pretty  hands  and  covering  them 
with  kisses;  and  provided  you 
and  the  governor  are  willing.  111 
take  them  to-morrow.' 


Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear 
— the  form  of  question  is  origi- 
nal— 1.  That  Polly  married  Mr. 
Ben  Mansell,  and  that  old  Mansell 
came  down  on  the  occasion. 

2.  That  Lord  Sangpur  came  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Pilkerton  on  the 
new  saddles  of  her  Majesty's  cele- 
brated regiment  the  Bedlegs,  and 
hearing  then  and  there  of  his  mis- 
fortune, vowed  to  make  it  up  to 
him  somehow,  a^d  really  did  so. 

8.  That  Messrs.  Moses,  Mac- 
beth, and  Co.,  finding  many  tough 
customers  in  their  third  bank- 
ruptcy, paid  in  full  and  got  it 
annulled. 

4.  That  Messrs.  Pilkerton  and 
Mansell  are  celebrated  saddlers  by 

appointment  to  H.M.  the  Q 

and  H.E.H.,  &c.,  &c. 

5.  That  Mr.  Keach  Stoker  was 
a  little  too  venturesome  with  the 
'  Greeks,'  and  that  the  funds  of  those 
islanders  let  the  D.D.  in.  If  you 
are,  I  must  have  told  my  stery 
very  badly. 
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THE  passion  for  diamonds  is, 
no  doubt,  deeply  engraven 
in  the  human  breast  Fair  women 
always  covet  them  for  their  adorn- 
ment, and  the  capitalists  of  all 
ages  regard  them  as  the  best  em- 
bodiment of  'jwrtable  property.' 
What  scenes  of  glorious  splen- 
dour, what  traditions  of  eminent 
families,  what  brilliant  pages  of 
modem  life  are  associated  with 
diamonds!  Prince  Esterhazy,  in 
his  diamonded  dress,  seems  always 
to  glitter  as  the  ne  j>lu$  ultra  of 
fashion.  The  discovery  of  the 
diamond  fields  of  South  Africa 
must  have  awakened  a  flutter  in 
many  a  gentle  bosom  to  whom 
gold  would  have  seemed  com- 
paratively sordid.  For  while  gold 
increased  diamonds  became  scarcer, 
and  more  and  more  the  most  pre- 
cious of  family  heirlooms.  And 
now  comes  the  news,  that  in  a 
small  district  of  South  Africa  they 
are  being  plentifully  gathered, 
that  the  supply  and  demand  will 
be  soon  balanced,  and  that  dia- 
monds are  fast  finding  their  way 
into  new  markets.  And  while 
the  first  vision  is  that  of  crowded 
drawing-rooms,  where  loveliness 
glitters  and  flashes  with  these 
living  gems,  a  second  thought 
carries  us  away  to  the  arid  desert 
where,  beneath  the  intolerable 
sun,  the  diamond-huntersj  ply 
their  eager  quest,  under  that 
impression  that  old  Johnson  so 
well  described  as  '  the  potentiality 
of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.' 

Certainly  the  scene,  as  il  is 
described  to  us,  is  a  most  re- 
markable one.  It  is,  though  of 
course  in  a  minor  sort  of  way, 
a  reproduction  of  much  that  was 
witnessed  in  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia. But  the  scene  has  a  very 
peculiar    character    of    its    own. 


The  doubts  that  at  first  existed! 
about 'the  fields  have  been  dis- 
pelled. There  really  are  diamonds 
to  be  found ;  and  these  diamonds-* 
are  not  of  any  inferior  kind,  but 
of  a  faultless  sort  They  are  as 
numerous  as  those  of  Brazil,  and 
of,  perhaps,  even  a  better  kind. 
And  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope  i» 
so  much  more  accessible  than  any 
of  the  gold-bearing  regions.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  men  hav& 
eagerly  caught  at  the  brilliant 
lures  set  before  them,  and  that 
companies  have  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  systematically 
working  the  ground.  Men  who 
were  well  known  in  the  smoking- 
rooms  of  London  clubs,  who  shot 
pigeons  at  Hurlingham,  who  dined 
at  Bichmond  and  Greenwich,  have 
gone  forth  to  work  with  bare^ 
arms  in  the  short  scrubby  inland 
bush.  The  Englishman's  two 
strongest  incitements,  the  love  of 
adventure  and  the  love  of  gain,, 
lead  them  forth.  In  a  country- 
where  so  much  strength  and 
energy  lie  fallow,  because  all  the 
markets  are  overcrowded,  any 
sudden  splendid  chance  is  sure 
to  elicit  a  host  of  men  who  are* 
prepared  to  encounter  peril  and 
labour.  Men,  for  whom  the 
chances  of  life  are  lessening,  clutch 
at  such  new-bom  hopes.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mines  are 
extremely  rich,  but  still  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  this  kind  of 
adventure  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  is  very  different  to  gold-dig- 
ging, much,  mote  uncertain  and 
precarious.  When  men  settle  stea- 
dily down  to  gold-digging  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  every  one 
will  be  able  to  get  a  living,  but 
the  chance  of  finding  diamonds 
is  pretty  well  an  even  toss-up. 
Half  the  men  are  disappointed;, 
and,  in  fact,  no  man  ought  to  go 
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•out^who  cannot  run  the  risk  of 
disappointment. 

Certainly  the  discovery  of  the 
fields  has  come  at  an  opportune 
moment.  The  jewelled  i)ortion 
'Of  the  commimity  had  really 
been  getting  yery  anzions  on  the 
-subject  of  diamonds.  They  were 
first  found  in  India  and  in  Bor- 
neo ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
though  people  talk  of  the  dia- 
monds of  Golconda,  none  were 
^ever  found  at  Grolconda.  Stilton 
cheese  is  not  foxmd  at  Stilton, 
nor  Damascus  sabres  at  Damas- 
cus. Many  people  depreciate  the 
Cape  diamonds;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  Indian  dia- 
monds were  the  rage  there  were  con- 
siderable attempts  to  discredit  and 
depreciate  the  Brazilian  diamonds. 
Scientific  writers  declared  that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end  of  its 
store  of  diamonds.  The  mines 
•of  Hindostan  were  exhausted,  and 
the  period  could  easily  be  calcu- 
lated when  the  Brazilian  districts 
would  be  exhausted.  From  time 
to  time  there  had  been  rumours 
of  fresh  discoveries  in  diamonds. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
they  woxdd  be  found  on  Count 
Demidoff's  estates  in  Siberia; 
and,  in  fact,  a  number  of  small 
ones  have  been  found  in  the  Ural 
districts.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  value  of  diamonds 
increased  very  greatly.  While 
the  amount  of  gold  indefinitely 
increased,  and  the  amount  of  dia- 
monds was  stationary,  diamonds 
must  needs  go  up.  It  transpired 
in  a  court  of  law  some  years  ago 
that  the  value  of  diamonds  had  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  percent.  The  result  of  the 
recent  discoveries  must  be,  that, 
rat  least  for  the  present,  diamonds 
must  deteriorate  in  value.  Messrs. 
Debenham,  Storr,  and  Mortimer 
sold  about  thirty  thousand  pounds' 
worth  the  other  day.  Among 
the  rest,  a  brilliant  of  20  carats 


(cut  from  a  39-carat  stone),  and 
of  the  utmost  purity,  was  put  up. 
Though  the  competition  was  brisk 
it  did  not  attain  to  2,100L,  the 
reserve  price.  Yet,  prior  to  the 
Cape  discoveries,  it  would  have 
found  a  ready  sale  at  5000^.,  or 
more.  If  this  state  of  things 
continues  it  will  involve  a  serious 
depreciation  o!f  property  to  the 
holders  of  diamonds.  A  corre- 
spondent from  the  'diggins'  writes 
to  us :'  In  the  Brazils  a  10-carat 
diamond  is  considered  something 
extraordinary,  but  here  diamonds 
of  20,  30,  and  40  carats  are  fre- 
quently found,  and  a  few  upwards 
of  eighty.'  He  adds,  however: 
'  The  really  paying  ones  are  few 
and  far  between.  What  we  want 
are  companies  with  capital  to 
work  them.  To  take  the  whole 
at  an  average  it  could  never  pay 
single  workers.'  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  purchase  diamonds  at  too 
high  a  price.  Before  now  gold 
and  silver  mines  have  been  aban- 
doned because  the  vein  of  gold 
or  silver  did  not  suffice.  I  heard 
the  other  day  of  a  man  who 
made  a  journey  to  take  a  philo- 
sophical survey  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  contemplate  his  new  race 
for  wealth.  He  succeeded  in  pot- 
ting a  few  diamonds,  and  then 
rode  contentedlv  away.  His  great 
anxiety  was  tnat  actual  starra- 
tion  appeared  an  imminent  peril 
to  many;  that  they  must  needs 
get  '  clammed,'  to  use  his  forcible 
Northern  dialect;  and  that  a  mere 
poor  man  has  little  chance  of 
benefiting  himself  out  there. 

The  passion  for  the  speculative 
seems  to  have  seized  the  people  of 
the  Cape.  Every  way  it  may  be  a 
great  thing  for  them.  The  poli- 
tical importance  to  the  colony  is 
immense,  and  was  dwelt  on  in  a 
recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  may  have  much  to  do 
with  a  change  in  colonial  institu- 
tions ;  so  closely  are  all  interests 
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united.    We  haye  heard  of  a  man 
^hohad  a  farm  of  twelve  thousand 
^acres,  and  offered  it  all  for  the 
price  of  a  claim  ten  feet  long  by 
thirty  broad.  Nearly  five  hundred 
pounds  was    giyen  for  a  bit  of 
ground  seven  feet  by  thirty.    We 
are  not  surprised  at  this  when  we^ 
hear  of  a  man  pic^ng  up  no  less 
than  forty  diamonds  in  a  single 
day.    Many  men  find  five,  six,  or 
seven  diamonds  in  a  single  day. 
And  the  district  is,  at  times,  de- 
scribed in  frightful  colours.     It  is 
^  howling  wilderness.    It  seems, 
indeed,  that  the  more  desolate  the 
place,  the  better  is  the  chance  of 
obtaining  diamonds.    The  dust  is 
frightful.    Tou  must  pay  for  all 
iihe  water  that  you  use,  and  each 
bucketful  has  its  price.   There  are 
no  sanitary  arrangements,  and  this 
is  bad  enough  in  the  hot  weather 
of  a  hot  climate.  The  bullocks  die 
in  hundreds,  and  their  carcases 
pollute  the  air.    And  now  a  new 
-danger  seems  to  threaten  the  dia- 
mond-hunters ;  and  it  comes  from 
home.    There  appears  to  be  reason 
to  suspect  that  a  system  of  dupli- 
city exists  to  enhance  the  value  of 
•claims  by  simulated  discoveries  of 
the  precious  gems.     Diamonds  are 
•easily  imitated.  The  single  test  is, 
we  believe,  the  hardness.    Artists 
have  a  comxKNaition  called  strasa,  to 
which  they  can  give  an  adaman- 
.tine  lustre,  and  quartz  will  take 
a  polish  also.     We  are  sorry  to 
hear  that  Birmingham,  which  is 
accredited  with  supplying  idols  to 
India,  is    sending  out  imitation 
brilliants,  that  its  '  paste '  sham 
may  do  tiie  work  of  real  stones. 
We  should    not  be  surprised  if 
something  very    like    'lynching' 
were  the  result  of  the  discovery  of 
any  such  attempt    It  is  impos- 
sible, also,  not  to  reflect  that  there 
is  something  very  unsatisfactory  in 
diamond  seeking.  Themostfavour- 
itble  result  is  simply  the  stumbling 
upon  an  accident ;  there  has  been 


no  real  culture  and  no  real  pro- 
duction. A  man  may  find  dia- 
monds worth  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  but  regular  work  at  home 
may  have  shown  more  favourable 
results,  and  he  has  to  throw  in  the 
amount  of  the  expenses,  and,  fre- 
quently, the  terrible  expenditure 
of  his  energies.  Then  the  discom- 
forts, and  deprivations,  and  the 
laboriousness  of  the  life  have  to  be 
considered.  Any  one  who  has 
much  experience  of  men  who  have 
'  roughed  *  it  in  the  bush,  or  in  tea 
travel,  knows  how  often  the  days 
of  adventure  and  hardihood  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  permanent 
disease.  The  most  successful  man 
has  deserved  his  success,  and  the 
least  successful  deserves  our  pity. 
We  have  heard  sad  stories  of  poor 
slaves  who  have  worked  in  Brazi- 
lian diamond  mines,  and  we  are 
afraid  that  something  not  dissimi- 
lar is  to  be  told  of  some  of  our 
countrymen  in  South  Africa. 

The  glowing  subject  of  diamonds 
is  fruitful  with  inexhaustible  remi- 
niscences. I  heard  of  a  man  who 
was  once  breakfasting  with  Lord 
Macaulay,  when  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  subject  of  diamonds. 
Macaulay  possessed  a  marvellous 
knowledge  of  details,  which  he  had 
pride  in  exhibiting.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  saw  him  moved  to  the 
absolute  shedding  of  tears  because 
he  could  not  recollect  something 
that  he  was  about  to  quote.  The 
conversation  turned  on  the  regalia 
of  different  thrones,  and  Macaulay 
went  from  diamond  to  diamond, 
with  his  marvellous  memory.  He 
would,  of  course,  speak  of  the 
famous  Pitt  diamond,  which  was 
brought  by  an  Englishman  into 
Europe  and  placed  by  Napoleon  in 
the  hilt  of  the  state  sword  of 
France ;  of  the  great  Austrian  dia- 
mond ;  the  great  Bussian  diamond, 
and  of  a  perfect  mountaiu  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
which  is  said  to  be  worth  nearly 
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six  millions.  There  is  a  counter- 
statement,  that  this  is  merely  a 
fine  coloarless  topaz ;  and  the  Por- 
tuguese sovereign  does  not  submit 
the  case  to  any  scientific  arbitra- 
tion. No  diamond  has  a  more 
marvellous  history  attached  to  it 
than  the  Koh-i-noor,  which  has 
been  recut,  with  increased  effect, 
since  the  idme  of  the  Exhibition. 
I  dare  say  many  a  diamond  hunter 
wonders  whether  his  rare  happy 
lot  will  ever  alight  upon  a  gem 
that  shall  be  renowned  as  the 
great  gem  of  the  regalias.  Almost 
countless  are  the  stories  that  might 
be  told  about  diamonds.  The  Dia- 
mond Necklace  belongs  both  to 
history  and  romance.  In  the 
'Moonstone/  a  x>opular  novelist 
has  apparently  made  some  use  of 
the  history  attaching  to  the  dia- 
mond purchased  by  the  Empress 
Catherine.  It  was  like  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  formed  the  eye  of  an 
Indian  idol.  It  was  pillaged  by  a 
deserter  from  the  French  service, 
who  had  managed  to  get  himself 
installed  as  a  priest  in  the 
idol-service.  The  empress  gave 
him  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  down,  and  a  large  annual 
income.  The  famous  Austrian 
diamond,  once  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  long 
thought  a  bit  of  rock-crystal,  being 
of  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  colour. 
It  was  sold  from  a  stall  in  the 
market-place  of  Florence,  and 
fetched  a  few  pence.  Then  there 
are  stories  about  the  cutting  of 
diamonds.  An  infinite  deal  de- 
pends on  the  cutting.  The  Koh-i- 
noor  is  said  to  have  lost  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  in  the  cut- 
ting. A  late  philosopher  wanted  a 
piece  of  diamond  for  a  philoso- 
phical puri)06e.  He  saw  a  large 
mass  in  the  hands  of  a  jeweller, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  deterio- 
rated by  a  large  flaw  which  occu- 
pied   nearly    the    whole    of    the 


interior.  He  paid  a  large  sum, 
himself  superintended  the  cutting,, 
took  as  much  as  he  wanted,  and 
having  the  rest  properly  cut  and 
polished,  sold  it  back  to  the 
jeweller  for  double  the  price  he 
paid  for  it 

And  yet  one  might  well  moralize 
on  the  diamond.  It  is  only  carbon, 
after  all.  It  is  soon  calcined  to 
ashes.  It  is  simply  a  bit  of  char- 
coal, which  will  yield  to  tho  n^s 
of  the  sun  and  pass  away  in  a 
noxious  Yopoui,  It  was  long  sus- 
pected that  the  diamond  was  in- 
flammable ;  and  our  great  philoso- 
pher, Boyle,  showed  that,  tinder 
great  heat,  it  was  dissijMkted  in 
acrid  vapour.  It  must  have  shown 
a  considerable  amount  of  philoso- 
phy when  people  sacrificed  their 
diamonds  for  the  cause  of  science. 
But  let  us  sum  up  practically  what 
we  have  to  say  of  the  real  character 
of  the  diamond  fields.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  warn  men  against  the  ex- 
aggerated character  of  the  reports 
from  the  fields,  especially  as  the 
present  tendency  is  to  credulity. 
It  is  the  old  proverb  over  again, 
that '  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.' 
The  diamonds  are  to  be  found,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  found  always, 
nor  by  all  men.  Then  there  is  ih& 
positive  fact  that  they  are  depre- 
ciating in  value.  Then  there  are 
other  drawbacks  which  have  been 
suggested  in  these  brief  remarks. 
In  fact,  there  is  only  one  class  of 
men  who  can  undertake  the  work 
with  much  real  confidence.  These 
are  men  who  have  a  few  loose 
himdreds  to  spare,  who  may  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves  through 
many  months  of  ill  luck,  until  they 
can  strike  a  balance  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  at  least  a  year.  But  then 
comes  the  question  whether  they 
might  not  have  laid  out  their  money 
upon  some  better  and  safer  projects 
at  home. 
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ALADT  once  asked  with  much 
appftrent  artlessness,  whether 
Sierra  Leone  and  Ceylon  were 
really  different  names  only  for  the 
same  place.  Now,  that  sinning 
lady  is  not  brought  to  the  bar 
here  to  receive  a  due  measure  of 
punishment  for  her  naughty 
cynicism;  sheas  only  called  up 
for  a  moment  as  the  chosen  type 
of  a  large  number  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  She  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Sierra  Leone  was  African 
and  sterile,  particularly  fatal  to 
bishops,  proscribed  to  the  white 
man,  and  overshadowed  by  delete- 
rious miasma,  while  Heber's  mis- 
sionary hymn  had  long-  since 
taught  her  of  Ceylon's  fairy  isle  and 
its  spicy  breezes.  This  lady  was 
a  true  disciple  of  a  large  school  who 
won't  know  anything  about  India 
and  the  East — a  school  whose 
singular  affectation  in  pleading 
ignorance  of  things  Indian  has  so 
wide  a  teaching,  that  the  philo- 
sopher, if  the  crooked  ways  of 
wayward  nature  really  trouble 
him,  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
such  overacted  mannerism. 

A  debate  on  Indian  affairs  in 
the  House  of  Commons  soon  thins 
the  members'  benches;  editors 
are  thrifty  in  assigning  space  in 
their  journals  to  the  affairs  of  our 
Eastern  Empire,  and  generally 
apportion  but  a  small  pittance  to 
chronicle  a  famine  whose  victims 
approach  the  population  of  Ire- 
land for  multitude,  or  a  i)esti- 
lence  along  whose  path  the  dead 
may  be  reckoned  in  thousands. 
From  the  nursery  to  the  grave, 
many  care  only  to  believe  in 
India  as  a  garden  of  pagoda  trees 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
gold  mohurs  as  large  as  saucers, 
beautiful  cashmere  shawls  to  be 
got  for  the   asking,  and  overrun 


with  fierce  hairy  cousins  bumf 
quite  black,  and  showing  an 
uncommon  predilection  for  Indian 
pale  ale. 

When  the  white  population  of 
India  was  much  smaller  than  it  is 
now,  and  those  who  sojourned 
there  were  for  the  most  part 
members  of  a  limited  number  of 
families,  whose  interest  or  con- 
nection with  the  Old  East 'India 
Company  enabled  them  to  pro- 
cure appointments  for  their 
younger  sons  in  the  two  branches 
of  the  Company's  service,  the 
difficulty  of  exciting  an  interest 
for  India  in  the  public  generally 
may  have  been  great;  and  to- 
awaken  feelings  of  sympathy  for 
men  or  occurrences  so  far  re- 
moved, and  so  foreign  from  any- 
thing in  their  own  experience, 
may  have  deterred  many  from 
attempting  to  gratify  curiosity 
alone  when  they  knew  they  should 
fail  in  touching  the  heart. 

But  surely  all  this  has  enor- 
mously decreased  now,  and  the 
barrier  to  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  sympathy  between 
England  and  her  colonies  is 
removed.  The  English  in  India 
are  no  longer  the  servants  alone 
of  a  great  company  drawn  from  a 
small  and  exclusive  number  of 
families.  Scarce  a  home  in  the 
land  that  has  not  a  younger  mem- 
ber or  two  there  now.  Near  five 
thousand  miles  of  railway  inter- 
sect the  country,  designed  by 
English  engineers,  and,kwith  the 
aid  of  native  labour,  carried  into 
execution  by  English  artificers. 
The  bazaars  of  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay are  filled  with  the  tradesmen 
of  London,  while  enormous  ware- 
houses, crammed  with  calicoes  and 
cottons,  rise  in  all  the  great  cities. 
The  Wynaud  forests  resound  to» 
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the  axe  of  the  settler,  whose  all  is 
invested  in  the  growth  of  coffee ; 
while  the  Eangra  Valley  and  the 
land  of  Assam  are  under  the 
watchful  care  of  European  tea- 
planters.  The  wire  links  the  east 
and  the  west  tc^ether;  and  the 
dreary  message,  which  found  its 
way  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  after  a  six  months'  voyage, 
is  now  flashed  across  in  as  many 
hours. 

Ah!  what  patience  our  fore- 
fathers out  there  had  in  those 
days,  waiting  often  for  a  twelve- 
month for  replies  to  messages  sent 
home;  it  seems  incredible  to  us 
now,  yet  it  was  only  too  true.  Think 
on  the  manners  and  customs,  and 
forms  of  religious  faith,  of  those 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dusky  beings  who  inhabit  that 
great  empire  stretching  from  the 
mountains  of  Tartary  to  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean:  the  de- 
scendants of  dynasties  older  than 
the  proudest  in  Europe,  their 
magnificent  courts  and  enormous 
wealth,  their  new  hankering  after 
the  civilization  of  Europe,  and 
their  constant  appearance  at  our 
Ck)urt  and  in  our  places  of  public 
resort.  Are  these  things  \beyond 
our  grasp  now?  No,  they  are 
truths  and  facts  brought  home  to 
our  hearths,  and  we  can  no  longer 
say  that  time  and  place  are  too 
remote  to  awaken  our  sympathies, 
and  that  India  has  too  little  con- 
nection with  ourselves  and  our 
associations  to  tempt  us  to  grapple 
with  it  more  earnestly,  and  give 
heart  as  well  as  ear  to  its  wel- 
fare and  to  the  happiness  of  its 
people. 

Although  the  spark  of  interest 
is  still  so  faintly  shining,  and 
diffidence  still  holds  her  own, 
is  there  no  spot  out  there  from 
which  streaks  of  sunlight  shine, 
which  is  in  unison  with  our 
deepest  sympathies  ?  Surely,  the 
word  SiKLA  may  have  some  magic 


charm  in  it — may  awaken  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  friends  still  there. 
Does  not  the  Benedict  remember 
that  the  days  of  his  singleness 
were  sealed  there  ?  and  the  diplo- 
matic mamma,  does  she  not  re- 
member the  victories  embroidered 
on  her  colours  there,  in  the  days 
when  her  'quiver  was  full  of 
them  ?'  But  Hymen  held  his  court 
there  then;  weeds  grow  in  his 
courtyards  now. 

Simla — though  Mussoorie  and 
other  smaller  lights  now  glimmer 
in  the  hills — is  the  most  fashion- 
able resort  of  Bengal .  and  the 
upper  provinces  of  India  from 
April  till  October,  and  August  is 
about  the  height  of  its  season. 
Situated  in  the  hills  some  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  within  sight  of  the  glaciers  of 
the  lesser  Himalayas ;  built  on  the 
summit  and  around  the  slopes 
of  a  mountain  clad  to  its  summit 
with  the  pine,  the  cedar,  the 
larch,  and  the  juniper,  there  is  no 
more  desirable  spot  throughout 
the  land.  In  former  days  it  was 
hard  of  access,  and  only  those  who 
had  money  and  time  found  their 
way  thither ;  but  now  the  railways 
from  Calcutta,  and  even  from  Bom- 
bay, reach  to  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  hills  beneath;  and  a  four 
days'  easy  journey  from  the  '  City 
of  Palaces '  will  carry  you  to  this 
mountain  retreat.  There  is  Hurra 
(great)  Simla,  and  there  is  Chota 
(little)  Simla,  Elysium  and  West 
End  Simla,  Choura  Maidan  and 
Jakko,  Merlin  Park,  and  the  Val- 
ley of  Annandale,  wherein  lies  the 
racecourse,  and  cool  groves  shaded 
with  the  Cedrvs  deodara,  supposed 
to  be  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The 
Union  Jack  floats  over  Peterhoff 
Hill,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Viceroy,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  clustered  Beatsonia, 
Inveram,  and  the  Boorj,  places  of 
habitation  for  his  Excellency's  staff. 

2  B  2 
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The  exodus  from  the  plains  of 
Hindostan  commences  early  in 
April,  and  the  trayeller  on  the 
dusty  road  between  Umballa  and 
Kalka  at  the  first  spnr  of  the 
hills,  may  count  the  shigrams  or 
gharries  by  scores;  now  being 
urged  along  by  constant  castiga- 
tion  applied  to  the  lean  horses, 
which  are  harnessed  with  traces 
of  rotten  rope,  and  presently 
drawn  by  bullocks  through  the 
bed  of  a  river,  the  water  covering 
the  azletrees.  In  these  vehicles 
are  reclining  papa,  if  he  has  the 
luck  to  escape  in  the  first  flight, 
Tnamma  and  her  offspring,  all 
making  for  Simla. 

The  viceroy,  the  lieutenant- 
governors,  the  judges  of  the  high 
courts,  the  chief  commissioners, 
and  that  anomalous  tribe  of  gene- 
rals and  colonels  who,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  repudiated  amalgama- 
tion, and  chose  rather  to  feast 
in  idleness  on  the  fat  of  the  In- 
dian revenues — these  all  find  their 
way  there  early,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  remain  till  the  close 
of  the  season.  The  lesser  civi- 
lians do  not  show  in  great  plenty, 
while  the  military  officers  gene- 
rally have  but  a  sixty-days' 
•sojourn,  descending  then  to  the 
plains  when  the  heat  is  fiercest, 
to  relieve  their  parched  and  semi- 
roasted  brethren. 

In  August  all  is  merry.  There 
is  the  club  ball,  the  race  ball,  and 
a  lot  of  little  ones  besides.  Then 
there  are  picnics,  races,  and  ex- 
cursions to  the  neighbouring 
snows:  the  most  thrilling  inci- 
dent in  these  mountain  excur- 
sions is  perhaps  crossing  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  Beeas  (one  of 
the  five  great  streams  of  the 
Punjab)  on  inflated  bullock  skins, 
which  exactly  resemble  the  carcase 
of  the  entire  animal,  minus  his 
feet ;  and  the  wonder  is  how  the  ma- 
nufacturers got  the  bones  out,  for 


neither  cut  nor  seam  can  you  dis- 
cern in  the  hide  anywhere.  There 
are  bazaars  for  religious  charities, 
presided  over  by  some  honour- 
able judge's  lady,  who,  with  her 
assistant  young  ladies,  fleece, 
without  remorse,  all  bachelor 
visitors.  The  Kotten  Bow  of 
Simla  is  called  the  Mall,  whereon 
fair  equestrians  sweep  round  the 
sharp  curves  at  full  gallop,  know- 
ing well  that  there  is  no  Hyde 
Park  peeler  at  hand  to  prosecute 
them  for  riding  furiously.  The 
most  fearless  of  these  gay  cava- 
liers— '  the  flying  brigade,'  as  they 
are  called  there — hearken  not  to 
the  cries  of  man,  neither  make 
way  for  the  approaching  jampan, 
but,  regardless  of  life  and  limb, 
surge  furiously  round  the  Jakko 
wall.  These  would-be  leaders  of 
men  possess  neither  the  power 
of  Lais  nor  the  charms  of  As- 
pasia;  and  some  of  them  would 
scarce  flnd  admission  within  the 
portals  of  the  Temples  of  Juno. 
The  refined,  and  the  more  youth- 
ful of  Simla,  are  not  found  in 
their  ranks. 

The  club  overlooks  the  Mall, 
buried  in  the  trees  up  there ;  and 
from  that  sacred  fane,  taring 
themselves  from  whist  and  from 
billiards,  the  flower  of  the  bache- 
lors descend,  slowly  sauntering 
along,  or  listlessly  leaning  over 
the  treacherous  rails,  or,  perad- 
venture,  gazing  into  the  abyss 
beneath.  Mingled  with  all  this 
are  numberless  jampons  and  janty 
dandies  —  hammocks  slung  on 
poles  —  borne  along  by  six  or 
eight  native  bearers  arrayed  in 
flaunting  apparel.  His  Excel- 
lency's jampan-bearers  are  habited 
in  royal  red.  Judge  Snout's  lady 
is  carried  by  darkies  in  green 
tunics  and  crimson  knickerbockers, 
while  Colonel  Qui  Hi  has  a  taste 
for  black  with  gold  facings;  all 
colours  may  be  seen,  but  perhaps 
the  adipose  Bengalee  Baboo  trot- 
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ting  past  with  ten  coolies  granting 
aloud  as  they  go,  and  resplendent 
in  their  orange  and  green  vest- 
ments  and  garish  turbans,  com- 
mand the  greatest  attention. 

'Tis  evening  now,  and  the  go- 
yemors,  the  judges,  the  generals, 
the  commissioners,  and  the  chief 
secretaries,  have  all  disappeared—* 
gone  home  to  dinner,  if  such  great 
creatures  are  really  mortal — and 
the  Mall  is  deserted,  or  left;  to 
ayahs  carrying  home  their  little 
charges.  There  are  dinner  parties 
at  EUerslie,  Courteen  Hall,  Ben- 
tinck  Castle,  The  Dixee,  and  at 
Torrentium  Betreat;  and  later  still, 
the  fashionable  world  are  again  on 
the  move,  some  in  jampans,  some 
in  dandies,  in  full  trot  to  the 
opera,  or  are  'at  home'  at  the 
Tendrils,  Ohoura  Maidan,  or  at 
Waverley,  Elysium,  or  Tara  Hall, 
or  Oakover  Hall.  The  eyening 
wanderer  resting  on  the  hillnside 
of  Jakko  may  view  numberless 
lights  peeping  from  little  retreats 
everywhere  about  him,  and  all 
rejoicing  in  names  as  meretricious 
as  those  we  have  recorded;  for 
know,  0  reader !  they  don't  call  a 
spade  a  spade  up  here.  These 
halls,  these  villas,  these  retreats, 
are  only  humble  one-story  build- 
ings, sometimes  constructed  of 
wood,  and  painted  the  colour  of 
an  English  penny  postage  stamp. 
Mrs.  Malaprop  has  been  up  there, 
and  has  christened  them  all. 

The  young  ladies  of  England 
fancy  they  do  know  one  thing 
about  India.  They  have  been 
told  that  there  are  twenty  gentle- 
men to  one  lady  in  every  ball- 
room, and  even  the  chaperons  can 
fill  their  cards  for  every  dance  if 
they  please.  Vain  belief!  True, 
perhaps,  in  small  stations,  where 
the  commandant's  wife  and  the 
magistrate's  lady  (generally  her 
enemy,  or  what  sounds  softer,  her 
rival),  with  perhaps  a  third  in- 
terloper in  the  form  of  a  sister-in- 


law,  form  the  sum  total  of  society ; 
but  at  Simla  things  are  far  other- 
wise. Banks  of  young  ladies, 
four  deep,  may  sit  out  the  entire 
evening  without  a  partner  unless 
^mamma  is  a  very  excellent  general. 
And  do  young  ladies  marry  in 
India  now  ?  This  important  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  a  new 
paragraph. 

Although  young  ladies  flock  to 
India  year  after  year  in  increasing 
numbers,  marriage  among  them  is 
on  the  decrease ;  and  the  anxious 
mother  has  now  to  hurry  her  off- 
spring to  the  cool  hills  year  after 
year  to  preserve  them  from  the 
effects  of  a  long  Indian  residence. 
Even  this  will  not  spare  her  the 
anguish  of  observing  complexional 
indications  of  too  long  an  exile 
from  home ;  with  feelings  of  mor- 
tification she  becomes  aware  that 
her  daughters  are  classed  with 
'fourth  or  fifth  season  girls.' 
Beauty  fades  rapidly  out  there, 
the  once  ruby  lips  and  ruddy 
cheeks  of  the  English  girl  soon 
give  way  to  an  ashy  paleness  and 
an  angularity  of  contour,  which 
saddens  more  hearts  than  the 
mother's. 

In  other  days  the  soldier  and 
the  civilian  aUke,  when  bound  for 
India,  went  thither  with  contented 
minds,  resolved  to  make  that 
land  their  new  home,  and  con- 
tentment was  happiness  to  them. 
A  long  six  months  by  sea  sepa- 
rated them  from  England,  and 
they  ceased  to  yearn  after  homes 
they  had  quitted  for  perhaps 
twenty  years.  In  those  times  a 
rupee  was  two  shillings  in  every 
sense,  and  the  wants  of  life  were 
very  cheap;  the  civilian's  pay 
was  always  good,  half  the  ofl&cers 
of  a  regiment  were  on  staff  em- 
ployment drawing  handsome  emo- 
luments, and  subalterns  shared 
the  plunder  in  the  regiment  by 
commanding  three  or  more  com- 
panies at  a  time.      In  a  word. 
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every  man  had  some  'extras;' 
and  those  who  could  find  wives 
got  wived  The  supply  was  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  so  some 
allied  themselves  to  ladies  of 
dusky  origin.  The  civilian  gene- 
rally had  the  choice,  for  he  had 
more  pay,  and  in  the  words  of 
the  old  saying,  '  was  worth  300?. 
a-year  dead  or  alive,'  alluding  to 
the  liberal  pension  provided  for 
his  widow.  But  how  all  these 
things  have  changed  now.  The 
exclusiveness  of  that  proud  civil 
service  has  been  ruthlessly  broken, 
and  there  is  neither  zeal  nor  esprit 
de  corps  in  the  Indian  army ;  all 
that  made  the  services  dear  to 
them  has  been  trampled  down; 
those  who  are  compelled  to  seek 
a  livelihood  there  now  look  upon 
themselves  as  unfortunate  exiles, 
and  reckon  the  days  when  a  fur- 
lough to  Europe  will  give  them  a 
temx)orary  release.  Increased  fa- 
cilities for  returning  home  at  con- 
stantly decreasing  cost,  and  at 
one-sixth  of  the  time  formerly 
occupied  on  the  voyage,  tempt 
both  the  civilian  and  the  military 
officer  to  revisit  their  native  land 
after  very  short  periods  of  service, 
and  before  the  fads  and  friend- 
ships of  boyhood  have  passed 
from  their  memories ;  there  those 
whose  circumstances  admit  of  it 
find  a  helpmate,  and  so  India  is 
robbed  of  her  eligible  young  men. 
Few  young  men  in  Indian  employ 
can  afiford  to  marry  now ;  the  mer- 
chants and  the  railway  officials 
are  the  only  people  who  can  afford 
to  marry,  and  some  of  them  live 
in  great  ostentation.  There  may 
be  a  greater  number  of  young 
men  in  India,  but  a  rupee  is  no 
longer  two  shillings;  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  depreciated  in  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  takes  a  bigger  bag- 
ful to  buy  a  house  or  a  horse  or 
anything  else,  and  many  can 
scarcely  make  both  ends  meet 
with  the  requirements  of  bachelor 


life  only.  A  European  raiment 
was  once  exiled  to  India  for  an 
unlimited  period;  now  it  only 
goes  there  for  ten  years,  and  its 
officers  bring  home  scarcely  any 
Indian  wives.  Even  M.  le  Yi- 
comte  de  Lesseps  has  damaged 
the  Simla  marriage  market,  for 
the  cost  of  a  passage  to  Europe 
has  fallen  fifteen  per  cent  since 
he  dug  his  canal.  But  young 
ladies  don't  systematically  go  to 
India  now-a-days  husband  seek- 
ing; some  of  them  do,  but  such 
thoughts  never  enter  the  heads  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  take 
their  annual  flight  in  October  and 
November;  the  x>arents  of  most  of 
these  young  ladies  are  compelled 
to  seek  their  livelihood  there,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  when 
school-days  are  over  that  a  child 
should  return  to  her  parents'  roof 
wheresoever  that  roof  may  be. 
To  those  who  have  nearly  lived 
through  the  '  period  of  storms '  at 
home,  and  who  feel  inclined  some- 
times to  say,  inwardly,  'I  have 
India  before  me  yet,'  we  might 
be  permitted  to  say  that  those 
dreams  of  colonels  and  commis- 
sioners bowing  down  before  you 
as  soon  as  the  vessel  casts  andior 
at  Garden  Beach  were  never  more 
than  idle  fables;  hopes  of  this 
sort  were  never  realised,  and  in 
that  land  now  the  same  hard 
battles  of  life  are  to  be  fought, 
the  same  struggles  for  existence 
to  be  contended  with. 

To  return  to  Simla  for  a  little 
while  longer.  We  have  spoken 
of  a  ball  and  an  opera;  this 
latter  is  generally  a  miserable 
failure,  the  company  numbering 
about  five  or  six  itinerant  artistes 
of  fifth  -  rate  form.  When  the 
heavy  August  rains  have  passed, 
a  new  life  coming  with  the  lifting 
fogs  brings  sunny  days,  the  fore- 
runners of  the  picnic  season. 

The  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of   Simla  is,  perhaps,  im- 
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fsnrpassed    in    the  world.      Life 
here  rises  as  if  on  wings  amid 
tumbling  waters  and    fir-shaded 
groves^  with  gLLmpses  of  the  dis- 
tant snow-capped   peaks  peering 
through    the    openings    in    the 
forest  glades.     Still  a  something 
-solemn,  and  even  pathetic,  Inrks 
amid  all  these  triumphs  of  Nature ; 
the  charms  of  fleeting  images  seem 
"too  grand  to  grasp,  too  infinite  for 
human    understanding.       Those 
>dark  distant  hills    clothed  with 
the  fir  and  the  cedar  to  a  height  of 
nearly    ten    thousand  feet,  then 
.starting  up  beyond  the  limits  of 
Tegetation,    and    burying    their 
crests  in  eternal  snows ;  hill-sides 
interspersed  with  gay  convolvuli, 
iind  terrestrial  and  jyarasitic  Or- 
chidesB;  beautiful  flowers  clustered 
.among  the  trunks  and   roots  of 
great  tr^s,  mingled  with  a  Pteris, 
41  Pclypodium,  and  a   Ooniopteris, 
'Or  other  soft  and  silky  ferns ;  dis^ 
tant  fields  white  with  buckwheat, 
ror  crimson  with  the  Amaranthus 
in  full  bloom,  nearly  ripe  for  the 
harvest;  tree  balsams,  wild  dahlias 
4Uid   hibiscus,  together  with   the 
wild  yellow  strawberry,  in  abund- 
4uice  wherever  the  rays  of  the  sun 
.are  permitted    to    shine;    while 
towering  over  all  are  the  C,  deo- 
-dara  and  the  Finus  exceUa,  great 
4Uid  noble  trees,  although  possess- 
ing,  perhaps,   neither   the   same 
beauty  and  immense  size  of  some 
'Of  the  Araucarias  and  Dammaras 
of  Australia,  nor  yet  as  fascinating 
.as  the  queer  jointed  shoots  and 
weeping    branches     of    the    Ca- 
.  suarina. 

Fit  scenes  these  for  outdoor 
enjoyment.  Still  something  in- 
'describably  irksome  and  wearying 
4seems  to  cling  to  all  these  open- 
air  entertainments — '  soul  is  want- 
ing there.'  A  picnic  in  England 
Taries  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  entertainers;  but  generally, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
ithe    entertainment    may  be   de- 


scribed as  a  company  of  young 
people,  with  the  smallest  sprink- 
ling of  matrons  possible,  bent  on 
enjoyment,  and  seated  on  the 
greensward,  or  amongst  the 
heather,  after  the  fashion  of  kan- 
garoos, flinging  conventionalities 
and  dull  care  to  the  windfi,  and 
doing  their  utmost  to  devour  cold 
meats  in  every  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion conceivable,  while  mirth  and 
laughter  ring  through  the  neigh- 
bouring glens.  The  nature  of  the 
after-dinner  frolics  vary,  as  we 
have  said,  according  tp  the  degree 
of  the  company.  Hide  and  seek, 
and  kiss-in-the-ring,  are  eminently 
I)opular  among  the  holiday-seekers 
on  our  great  national  outings, 
while  every  class,  more  mo,  has  its 
favourite  amusements  with  less 
restraint  than  is  practised  in  the 
ball-room  or  at  the  dinner-table. 
But  in  India  the  word  has  a  wider 
signification.  A  local  paper  re- 
cently described  a  farewell  picnic, 
given  to  a  retiring  up-country 
judge;  the  details  were  meagre, 
and  no  mention  made  whether  his 
lordship  contributed  his  own 
liquors  on  the  occasion ;  a  privilege 
conferred  on  most  bachelors  and 
grass-Benedicts  who  have  the 
honour  of  invitations  to  these 
oL-fresco  amusements.  It  is  not 
even  stated  whether  the  judge 
played  kiss-in-the-ring,  or  got 
swamped  in  some  inconceivable 
little  dell  at  the  foot  of  a  water- 
fell — artful  young  ladies  often  get 
purposely  swamped  in  these  little 
traps,  and  then  scream.  It  is 
presumed  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  attained  a  certain  know- 
ing and  trustful  age,  and  indulged 
in  none  of  these  things.  Perad- 
venture,  he  might  have  been 
married,  for  elderly  bachelor 
civilians  in  India  are  about  as 
common  as  blue  dahlias.  The 
Simla  picnic,  which  occasionally 
lasts  for  days,  and  travels  along 
from  one  roadside   bungalow  to 
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another,  is,  putting  aside  the 
period  of  its  duration,  perhajm  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  English 
diversion;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  like  its  prototype  in  many 
ways,  and  a  better  name  for  these 
oriental  enjoyments  would  be 
'garden-parties' — ^they  do  some- 
what resemble  that  new  sort  of 
hospitality  now  practised  in  Eng- 
land. Seemingly,  the  elements 
of  mirth  and  gladness  are  there, 
but  the  ingredients  won't  mix. 
There  is  plenty  of  studied  civility, 
but  mirth  seems  bound  by  re- 
straint ;  the  great  lawgiver's  cold 
eye  and  grim  visage  is  too  cheer- 
less for  fun,  frolic,  and  high 
jinks. 

That  one  privileged  little  cha- 
riot, in  which  an  old  lady  is 
drawn  along  the  Mall  daily,  de- 
serves notice,  as  'tis  the  only 
vehicle  on  wheels  to  be  found 
there ;  the  European  shops,  where 
prices  are  more  than  exorbitant,  the 
dingy  library,  where  gossip  has 
established  her  head-quarters,  and 
the  banks,  the  bootmakers,  and 
the  drapers — all  that  vocation 
would  like  honourable  mention, 
but  they  must  wait  till  they  lower 
their  prices.  The  season  is  fast 
waning  now,  those  native  errand- 
runners,  clad  in  royal  red  gowns, 
and  invariably  carrying  despatch- 
boxes  with  labels  hanging  from 
them,  are  fewer  and  less  fleet  of 
foot ;  the  strollers  at  the  bars  on 
the  Mall  are    'beautifully  less,' 


and  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry  aro^ 
thinned.  The  exodus  is  at  first 
gradual,  but  the  stream  of  de- 
parting guests  grows  thicker  and 
thicker,  culminating  in  a  general 
stampede  about  the  second  week 
in  October.  The  end  of  this 
month  brings  peace  i^ain,  and 
the  monkeys  and  leopards  may 
rise  from  their  lairs ;  the  monkeya 
to  gambol  undisturbed  in  th& 
forests  of  Jakko,  and  the  leopards: 
to  reckon  the  dogs  they  have 
slaughtered. 

The  busy  throng  has  departed, 
and  by  November  the  battle  of 
the  hills  has  been  fought  out;  per- 
haps a  few  would-be  Benedicts  have 
been  marked  for  further  running 
down,  and  some  sad  hearts  leaving 
the  club  with  purses  lightened 
have  found  temporary  comfort  in 
the  bank  hard  by.  Then  Simla, 
lies  in  peace.  It  is  not  deserted 
in  winter;  the  merry  laugh  and 
the  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  no 
longer  resound  on  the  slopes  of 
Jakko,  and  the  lirs  begin  to  bow 
'neath  the  icicles  which  are  to  bo 
their  winter  garments;  but  th» 
blue  smoke  ascending  from  some 
of  those  sheltered  cottages  shows 
that  life  is  still  there,  and  that 
the  parted  season,  transient  and 
oscillating  throughout,  has,  while 
obeying  the  imflinching  law  of 
Indian  nature  in  descending  to 
winter  in  the  plains,  left  some  few 
who  have  chosen  to  brave  out  the 
tempests  high  up  there. 
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IT  ia  fit  that  in  these  loyal  pagea 
we  should  Ray  a  word  in  com- 
memoration  of  that  gloiionB  day 
in  English  history  which  has  so 
lately  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  A  cdght  so 
noble,  BO  affecting,  so  Ba^estiTO,  it 
had  hardly  entered  into  the  hearts 
of  ns  Londoners  to  conceive.  We 
have  been  led  to  ponder  onr 
national  ways.  A  revelation  has 
been  made  to  ns  of  national  cha- 
racter and  feeling,  on  which  we 
may  laom  to  rely  surely  in  the  fai- 
reaching  future,  and  which  may 
give  us  some  snre  data  in  foie- 
casting  times  to  come.  The  day 
has  been  already  fully  discussed 
by  those  keen  intellects  and 
practised  pens  whose  bosiness  is 
concerned  with  the  passing  events 
of  life,  and  in  making  the  world 
known  to  itself.  The  religious 
aspect  of  the  day,  its  vast  poli- 
tical significance,  the  extraordi- 
nary social  phenomena  it  exhibited, 
have  been  watched  &om  various 
points  of  views;  but  of  a  great 
national  event  like  this  one  likes 


to  gather  up  one's  own   impree- 
sians  and  iouveniri. 

It  was  a  wonderfnl  week,  the 
like  of  which  we  shall  hardly  ever 
hope  to  see  in  England  again. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  Hi-Car&ne,  or, 
rather,  a  CamiTal,  bnt  of  a  better 
sort  than  ever  Carnival  was  bo- 
fore.  Por  once  there  was  an  open 
drawing-room  in  the  streets  of 
London.  We  all  met  our  friends, 
and  exchanged  our  congratula- 
tions. All  day  long  on  Monday 
the  frequent  trains  conveyed  their 
contingent  armies  into  London. 
The  oversowing  hotels  revised 
any  more  cnstomers,  and  it  is  an 
enigma  how  many  a  forlorn  batta- 
lion foond  resting  quarters  for  the 
night.  The  metropolis  turned  out 
of  doors,  and  all  the  provinces  had 
sent  their  contingents  to  the  me~ 
tropolia.  The  moving  masses 
were  deserving  of  study  onder 
many  aspects,  even  under  th& 
slightly  nervous  feelings  inspired 
by  the  alarmist  articles  in  the 
'Times,'  I  conld  not  soe  ev«y- 
thing  under  the  rosy  tints  that 
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suited  the  accounts  of  the  re- 
porters. •  In  the  multitude  that 
surged  around  the  barriers  in 
Fleet  Street  there  were  plenty  of 
eyil  countenances  to  be  seen, 
nothing  in  the  way  of  political 
disputes,  but,  it  seemed  to  us, 
with  a  decided  taste  for  rioting 
and  thieving.  They  constituted  a 
small  minority  indeed, 

^  E'en  the  clear  source  and  fount  of  day 
Ib  dashed  by  wandering  isles  of  night.' 

there  was  an  immense  physical 
preponderance  even  in  what  might 
be  called  the  lowest  crowds  of  the 
loTers  of  loyalty  and  order. 

The  great  day  came.  As  early 
.as  eight  in  the  morning  the  roll 
of  carriages  set  in  eastward  from 
the  west.  Late  the  night  before 
men  had  been  busy  on  the  tri- 
umphal arch  at  the  Circus,  near 
Ludgate  Hill;  and  on  the  very 
morning,  and  to  the  latest  mo- 
ment, they  were  still  busy  with 
the  eyergreens,  and  giving  finish- 
ing touches.  How  the  rustics 
from  the  country  stared  I  '  Lord  I' 
•exclaimed  one  old  woman,  '  it's 
like  going  up  into  Jerusalem!' 
And  assuredly  London  had  'put 
•on  its  beautiful  garments;'  had 
laid  aside  its  sordid,  careworn, 
hard,  business  appearance  for  a 
while.  So  we  get  on  as  we  may, . 
pushing  through  the  crowd,  and 
At  last  taking  our  places  by 
Temple  Bar.  I  envied  the  lady 
who  occupied  a  seat  straight  above 
the  Bar  itself,  and  who  looked 
alternately  eastward  and  west- 
ward. The  view  from  this  point 
was  magnificent,  taking  in  the 
street  from  the  Bar  to  the  church, 
gay  as  a  vast  opera-house,  and  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  any  impre- 
sario. One  almost  felt  anxious 
for  that  sacred  chariot,  with  its 
precious  freight,  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  seven  miles  of  almost  frantic 
•ovation.  There  was  a  pause  of  the 
procession  here,  as  the  civic  au- 


thorities —  to  be  knighted  and 
baroneted  —  transacted  their  an- 
cient forms.  Then  the  procession 
moved  on  once  more,  the  speed 
being  regulated  by  that  of  the^ 
Speaker's  ponderous  carriage.  As 
it  advanced  the  rearward  masses 
poured  into  the  streets,  a  conflu- 
ence not  so  much  of  a  crowd  as  of 
a  multitude  of  multitudes. 

There  was,  of  course,  infinite 
noise  and  revelry  everywhere; 
but  I  feel  also  sure  that  not 
in  that  vast  teeming  cathedral 
alone  were  prayers  and  praises, 
with  thanksgivings,  raised  to  hea- 
ven. An  emotion  thrilling  and 
indescribable  had  seized  upon  all 
hearts.  There  is  something  surely 
more  mysterious  and  far  reaching 
in  the  principle  of  loyalty  than 
might  be  supposed ;  not  only  that 
in  the  crowd  we  find  the  expres-; 
sion  of  a  country's  splendour, 
unity,  and  power;  but  there  is  a 
sentiment  of  personal  devotion 
enlisted,  which  may  be  unphilo- 
sophical,  but  which  is  yet  an  ulti- 
mate fact  in  English  consciousness. 
I  think  the  whole  feeling  of  the  day 
was  wonderfully  gathered  up  in 
Mr.  Stone's  beautiful  hymn,  which 
was  sung  not  only  in  the  cathe- 
dral, but  in  countless  places 
throughout  the  land.  The  hynm 
produced,  it  is  said,  a  most  thril- 
ling effect  throughout  the  cathe- 
dral; but  it  ought  to  be  read 
as  published  in  its  fair  unmu- 
tilated  proportions,  as  a  memento 
of  the  time. 

I  suppose  the  experiences  of  all 
of  us  were  something  in  this  way — 
it  was  a  day,  in  the  old  phrase, 
'much  to  be  remembered.'  En- 
glishmen might  be  proud  that 
they  were  English,  that  in  an 
event  like  this  they  saw  the  his- 
torical past  summed  up,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  catch  a  happy 
glimpse  into  the  vista  of  a  glo- 
rious future.  There  are  two 
lines   of    poetry,    at    which    the 
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sturdy  JohniBOii  would  melt  into 
tears — 

-^  Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by/ 

But  'the  lords  of  human  kind' 
were  in  a  happier  attitude  than 
ihat  of  pride  and  defiance.  There 
were  honourable  tears,  a  touch  of 
honest  emotion  for  that  royal 
home's  sorrow  and  rejoicing ;  men 
felt  that  they  were  brethren,  fac- 
idon  was  forgotten  and  the  spirit 
of  party.  Human  hearts  are  not 
finely  touched  saye  to  fine  issues, 
4Uid  that  memorable  Tuesday  will 
long  bear  precious  fruit  in  the 
•quickened,  intelligent  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  the  crown,  and  of 
the  crown  to  the  people. 


THE  WELLINGTON   POLITICAL 
COBBESFONDENGE. 

Mr.  Disraeli  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  the  last  edition  of  his 
''  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck/  that  there 
is  no  work  fraught  with  a  higher 
political  value  than  the  last  Yolume 
of  the  'Wellington  Correspond- 
ence.' It  embraces  a  considerable 
part  of  the  x)eriod,  during  which 
the  Duke  was  Prime  Minister,  and 
admits  us  into  the  very  arena  of 
his  x)olitical  life.  We  are  all  very 
much  obliged  to  the  present  Duke 
for  thus  editing  yolume  after 
yolume  of  his  father's  correspond- 
ence; but  he  is  not  a  literary  man, 
■and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
accepted  the  aid  of  a  literary  man, 
and  so  beyond  a  strictly  chronolo- 
gical arrangement,  we  haye  neither 
notes,  comment,  narratiye/or  index 
io  aid  us.  But  this  huge  mass  of 
oorrespondence  is,  in, fact,  a  yery 
quarry  from  which  the  materials 
of  history  may  be  dug  in  abim- 
^nce.  The  yolume  last  pub- 
lished of  the  'Wellington  Cor- 
respondence '  merits  careful  study 
from  all  students  of  history;  but, 
without    attempting    a    complete 


analysis,  we  will  'endeayour  to 
gather  up  some  of  the  points 
that  lie  within  our  range. 

The  new  yolume  commences  at 
the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Bobert  Feel  seceded 
from  the  Cabinet  when  Mr.  Canning 
was  appointed  Premier.  The  os- 
tensible reason  was  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  supx)osed  to  fiftyour  the 
Boman  Catholic  claims.  But  when 
we  recollect  that  the  Duke,  in  his 
administration,  left  the  Boman 
Catholic  question  an  open  ques- 
tion, and,  subsequently,  himself 
carried  the  legislation  of  relief, 
it  becomes  yery  clear  that  this 
was  not  the  real  reason.  The 
fact  is,  that  Canning  disliked  the 
Wellesleys  and  the  Wellesleys  dis- 
liked Canning.  The  upper  classes 
generally  disliked  and  mistrusted 
the  son  of  the  actress,  and  the 
Duke  thoroughly  sided  with  his 
class.  We  find,  with  great  regret, 
that  the  Duke  indulges  in  a  per- 
fect tirade  of  angry  language  when 
Canning  is  mentioned.  His  mi- 
nistry is  'fedsehood  personified;' 
he  is  charged  with  'temper,'  the 
'  spirit  of  intrigue,'  '  avowed  hos- 
tility to  the  aristooncy,'  (&c.  The 
Duke  alleged  that  a  letter  of  Can- 
ning's was  couched  in  'terms  of 
taunt  and  rebuke.'  We  do  not  see 
how  the  letter  can  bear  such  a 
construction,  and  it  really  seems 
to  us  that  tiie  Duke  quibbled  in 
the  matter.  Canning  died,  heart- 
sick at  the  desertion  of  so  many 
political  comrades.  Then  Lord 
Gk)derich  formed  a  ministry,  to 
all  the  weakness  of  which  the 
Duke  was  keenly  alive  from  the 
first.  One  of  the  Duke's  cor- 
respondents thus  sums  up  his 
impressions  of  .some  letters  of 
Lord  Brougham's  that  he  had 
seen :  '  Such  a  tissue  of  personal 
vanity,  selfishness,  and  ostenta- 
tious display  of  independence  and 
liberality,  with  so  much  arrogance, 
it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  ob- 
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serve  in  the  oorrespondenoe  of  any 
public  man  high  or  low/  The 
Dnke  appears  to  have  had  a  de- 
cided taste  for  political  gossip, 
and  his  correspondents  seek  to 
gratify  the  taste.  We  find  the 
Duke  applying  to  Lord  Ooderich 
for  a  peerage,  which  he  got,  for 
his  brother  Henry,  so  that  fonr 
brothers  had  seats  in  the  Honse 
of  Lords.  The  Ooderich  ministry 
soon  showed  signs  of  qnayenng  to 
a  fall :  'It  is  altogether  a  pretty 
mess,'  wrote  Fitzroy  Somerset  to 
the  Dnke.  Then  the  Duke  was 
called  npon  to  form  a  ministry, 
and  commenced  his  semi-aristo- 
cratic, semi-military  rule.  It  was 
said  that  the  Dnke  mled  his 
ministry  as  he  mled  his  army; 
and  in  the  correspondence  this 
really  appears  to  have  been  rather 
the  case.  It  was  eyen  whispered 
that  the  King  himself  was  coerced 
by  the  great  soldier.  He  asked 
Mr.  Huskisson  to  join  him,  and 
when  Mr.  Huskisson  suggested  con- 
ditions the  Duke  snubbed  him — 
an  unpropitious  commencement  of 
their  alliance.  The  Duke  affected 
to  dislike  the  premiership,  which 
he  tells  Lord  Westmoreland  was 
given  him  '  for  my  sins.'  He  writes 
to  Peel,  'Now,  my  dear  Peel,  I 
entreat  you  to  come  to  town,  in 
order  that  I  may  consult  with 
you  and  have  the  benefit  of  your 
co-operation  in  the  execution  of 
this  interesting  commission.'  Then 
the  Duke  had  to  reconstruct  his 
ministry,  and  had  this  kind  of 
pleasant  letter  to  write  to  various 
distinguished  men,  which  they  all 
obeyed  with  much  meekness. 

'  My  dbab  Sib, — I  am  very  much 
concerned  that  I  find  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  you  to  re- 
sign your  seat  on  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  I  sincerely  wish  that 
this  disagreeable  duty  had  fallen 
into  other  hands.  It  could  not 
have  fallen    upon  anybody  who 


regrets  it  more  than,    my  dear 
sir,  yours.  Sec.  Wsllinotoh.' 

The  Duke  accompanied  such  a 
dismissal  with  a  private  note, 
written,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of 
himself  the  other  night,  *  in  terms 
as  nearly  approaching  to  civOity 
as  he  could  command,'  but  which, 
in  reality,  simply  varied  the  terms 
of  the  friendly  intimation.  The 
defences  of  the  country,  and  our 
foreign  relations,  naturally  occu- 
pied much  of  his  attention.  We 
find  among  his  papers  a  long  and 
careful  account  of  the  French 
navy.  Then  he  has  to  keep  a 
careful  watch  over  foreign  courts. 
The  ambassador  at  Lisbon  was 
afraid  that  the  Duke's  private 
correspondence  in  Portugal  might 
be  injurious  to  him.  The  Duke 
writes :  '  I  have  not  written  a  line 
to  Lisbon  except  to  yourself.  I 
will  go  further,  and  tell  you  this. 
I  have  been  too  long  in  the  publie 
service  of  this  country,  and  know 
my  duty  in  office  too  well,  to  think 
of  writing  to  anybody  upon  pub- 
lic affiurs,  excepting  the  official 
person  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  particular  affair  under  dis- 
cussion. I  commanded  abroad  for 
many  years ;  and  had  two  brothers 
at  different  times  and  many  friends 
always  in  the  cabinet.  I  never 
wrote  a  line  to  anybody  except 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  in  office  and  in 
the  cabinet  I  always  refased  to 
correspond  even  with  my  own 
brother,  who  was  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  and  for  six  years  I 
never  wrote  to  lum  except  upon 
mere  family  affjurs,  such  as  his 
marriage.'  It  certainly  does  not 
strike  us  that  the  Duke  was  over 
affectionate  to  his  relations.  On 
the  question  of  the  possible  in- 
Tasion  of  Canada,  the  Duke  said,, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
militia,  if  once  got  together,  with 
five  thousand  regular  troops,  would 
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be     equal    to     the    defence    of 
Canada.    But  times  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  Duke  expressed 
this  opinion  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     Then  appli- 
cations for  peerages  cost  him  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.     One  man 
asks  for  an  Irish  peerage,  but  the 
Duke  tells  him  that  his  experience 
is  that  Irish  peers  won't  live  in 
Ireland.      Another    man  applies, 
but  the  Duke    tells    him,    with 
TOUgh  frankness,  that  he  has  not 
got  enough  money  tp  support  the 
title.    But  his  administration  was 
full  of  political  blunders.    One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  was  his  in- 
^ting  that  Mr.  Huskisson's  resig- 
nation   should    be    carried,  that 
there  had  been  no  mistake  and 
should  be  no  mistake.    Weak  as 
he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  could  ill  afford  to  lose  Hus- 
kisson's services.     His  short  pe- 
remptory way  might  suit  military 
subordinates,  but  was  a  great  mis- 
-take  when  applied  to  *my  dear 
Huskisson.'      The    Duke    subse- 
quently witnessed  that  lamentable 
:first  railway  accident  when  Hus^ 
kisBon  lost  his  life,  and  the  im- 
pression was  never  efiGEUsed.    He 
never    liked    travelling    by    rail 
afterwards,  and  used  to  post  until 
post-horses  were  no  longer  to  be 
got.     Then  he  had  an  immense 
'deal  of  trouble  on  account  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence's  irregularities 
as  Lord  High  Admiral.  Sir  George 
Cockbum,  one  of  the  Duke's  coun- 
cil, gave  unpalatable  advice,  where- 
ui)on  H.BH.  took  it  as  a  personal 
^afi&ont,  and  insisted  that  Sir  Greorge 
should  resign.  But  the  Duke  sup- 
ported the  Admiral  and  the  King 
supported  the  Duke.      There  is 
something  certainly  very  absurd 
in  the  royal  Duke's  letter,  full  of 
pettishness  and  emphatic  italics. 
We  are  able  to  understand  how 
no    sovereign     ever    ruled    this 
country  with  less  personal  weight. 
At  one  time,  indeed,    he  shook 


hands  with  Sir  George  and  invited 
him  to  dinner,  but  this  did  not 
really    clear    up    matters.       The 
King  assured  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington  that  no    man  ever    had 
a  better  sense  of  discipline  than 
his  brother,  but  H.B.H.  was  not 
moved  by  this  conciliatory  lan- 
guage.   Then  George  the  Pourth 
was  aroused,  and  wrote  a  letter, 
of  which  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray 
would  hardly  have  thought  him 
capable.    Such  a  letter  goes  far 
to  redeem    a   memory  that    has 
never  been  popular.     '  I  am  quite 
aware,'  wrote  the  King,   '  that  I 
am  drawing  fast  to  the  close  of 
my  life ;  it  may  be  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  that  a  month,  a  week, 
nay,  a  day,  may  call  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  to  be  my  successor.     I 
love  my  brother  William,  I  have 
always  done  so  to  my  heart's  core ; 
and  I  will  leave  him  an  example 
of  what  the  inherent  duties  of  a 
king  of  this  country  really  are. 
The  Lord    High    Admiral    shall 
strictly  obey  the  laws  enacted  by 
Parb'ament,    as    attached  to    his 
present  station,  or  I  desire  im- 
mediately to  receive  his  resigna- 
tion.'     0  81  sic  omnia!     After- 
wards the  King  appeared  to  retreat 
from  the  high  ground  he  had  taken 
up.      The  whole   aflfair  was  in- 
tensely annoying    to    the   Duke. 
At  thnes  the    thorns   of   power 
pricked  him  smartly.     He  writes 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  he 
is  in  a  'situation  for  the   per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  which  I 
am  not  qualified,  and  they  are  very 
disagreeable  to  me.'   To  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  he  writes, '  Between  the  King 
and    his    brothers   the    Govern- 
ment of  this  country  has  become 
a    most    heart-breaking    concern. 
Nobody  can  ever  know  where  he 
stands  upon  any  subject.'    At  one 
time  the  Duke  had  to  contemplate 
the    possible  alienation  of  Peel. 
'  The  loss  of   Peel  would  be  a 
terrible  blow,'  writes  Charles  Ar- 
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buthnot  to  Loid  Bathnrst,  *but 
the  Duke  will  never  abandon  the 
helm  in  despair,  and  would  work 
with  inferior  tools  if  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  better  ones.' 
The  Duke  was  not  the  man  to 
give  up.  The  King's  Government 
must  be  carried  on.  He  writes  to 
the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  rather 
frequent  correspondent,  '  God  will 
keep  me  in  the  right  road  I  hope, 
but  I  don't  believe  that  this  coun- 
try was  ever  placed  in  a  position 
of  such  difficulty.' 

Everybody  who  chose  wrote  to 
the  Duke,  and  the  Duke  always 
sent  a  careful  reply.  Mr.  George 
Stephen,  the  friend  of  Wilberforoe, 
writes  to  him  quite  a  little  ex- 
hortation on  the  Slave  TTrade. 
'Ah!  my  Lord  Duke,  God  has 
raised  you  up  as  an  instrument 
of  astonishing  mercies  to  your 
country  and  mankind.  Let  not, 
then,  your  purest  glories  be  sul- 
lied by  siding  with  the  oppressors 
against  the  oppressed.  Add,  rather, 
a  wreath  to  your  brow  more  bril- 
liant and  more  lasting  than  the 
many  it  is  already  girt  with,  by 
succouring  and  sustaining,  as  you 
of  all  men  best  can,  that  sacred, 
but,  I  fear,  sinking  cause  of  which 
I  am  a  feeble  advocate.  Secure 
to  yourself  consolation  in  your 
declining  years,  etc.'  The  33uke 
sent  back  a  long  but  rather  a  tart 
answer.  He  had  very  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  Anti-Slavery  cause. 
Ultimately  that  cause  became  very 
much  a  political  cry,  and  aboli- 
tion was  carried  without  any  of 
those  safeguards  which  would  have 
made  it  much  more  beneficial. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  great 
difficulty  was  Ireland,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  Clare  election. 
His  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
his  support  of  Don  Miguel,  ^was 
not  popular.  The  Duke  did  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
political  forces  working  in  the 
country.    He  quite  misappreciated 


the  position  of  ,Mr.  Canning.  By^ 
deserting  him  Canning  virtually 
broke]  up  the  old  Tory  domina- 
tion that  had  lasted,  with  brief 
intervals,  for  seventy  years,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Liberal 
domination  that,  with  brief  inter- 
vals, has  lasted  for  forty  years. 
It  has  lately  been  shown  by  Lord 
Dalling,  in  his  'Life  of  Palmer- 
ston,'  what  momentous  results- 
flowed  from  his  loss  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  in  his  councils.  If  the 
Duke  had  passed  a  noviciate  in 
XX)litical  offices,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  would  have  been 
a  better  Premier.  But  there  were 
ample  compensations  for  this  in 
the  glorious  career  that  saved 
England.  We  have  only  dealt 
with  one  volume,  the  latest,  of  the 
'Wellington  Correspondence,'  The 
study  of  these  volumes  is  as  much 
a  necessity  for  the  politician  a& 
'  Hansard '  itself,  or  as  the  study 
of  Colonel  Gurwood's  '  Desi>atches 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  for 
military  students.  There  are  count- 
less points  of  interest  for  the 
general  reader,  which  we  trust 
will  one  day  be  presented  to  them 
in  a  more  concise  form  than  as 
a  series  of  bulky  volumes  of  cor- 
respondence. 

KOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

There  are  few  books  of  travel 
written  with  greater  vigour,  or 
dealing  with  a  larger  variety  of 
subjects,  or  more  abounding  with 
striking  thought  and  phrase,  or 
more  stimulating  and  suggestive, 
than  Mr.  Zincke's  book  on  Egypt. 
It  is  more  valuable  than  any 
recent  volume  in  Egyptology  to- 
which  we  can  refer.  We  are  con- 
ducted with  almost  dazzling  ra- 
pidity to  subject  after  subject 
as  if  through  the  revolutions  of  a 
kaleidoscope.  Whether  he  is  dis- 
cussing the  theology  and  ethno- 
logy of  Egypt,  or  dealing  with 
Alexandrian  theology,  or  talking 
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about  trees,  gardens,  and  animals, 
or  discussing  such  social  ques- 
tions as  xx)lygamy  or  houri-ism, 
or  debating  the  i)olitical  and  eco- 
nomical questions  involyed  in  the 
canalization  of  the  Isthmus,  or 
facing  the  profoundest  problems 
of  human  life  and  speculation, 
Mr.  Zincke  is  always  Tiyid  and 
thoughtful.  It  strikes  us,  how- 
eyer,  that  he  occupies  too  much 
ground,  that  he  often  does  not 
go  deep  enough,  that  some  of  his 
conclusions  are  to  be  distrusted. 

But  it  is  with  what  we  may  call 
the  modem  spirit  of  the  book 
that  the  reader  will,  we  think, 
be  chiefly  struck.  Mr.  Zincke 
draws  his  contrasts,  similarities, 
and  analogies  from  England,  and, 
so  fjBur  as  may  be,  reduces  all 
things  to  English  standards  or 
an  English  comparison.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  landlordism,  he  says : 
'Those  old  Egyptian  landlords 
were  not  altogether  unlike  their 
English  representatives.  There  are 
traces  in  them  of  a  family  like- 
ness. They  were  much  addicted 
to  field  sports.  You  see  this 
everywhere  in  the  sculptures,  and 
paintings.  You  find  there  plenty 
of  scenes  of  fowling,  fishing,  and 
hunting;  of  running  down  the 
gazelle  and  spearing  the  hipjK)- 
potamus ;  of  coursing  and  netting 
hares;  of  shooting  wild  cattle 
with  arrows,  and  of  catching  them 
with  the  lasso.  They  had,  too, 
their  game-laws.  They  were  fond 
of  dogs  and  of  horses.  They  kept 
very  good  tables.  They  gave 
morning  and  evening  parties. 
They  amused  themselves  with 
games  of  skill  and  chance.  They 
thought  a  great  deal  of  their  an- 
cestors, as  well  they  might,  for 
a  thousand  years  went  but  for 
little  in  [the  date  of  the  patents 
of  their  nobility.  They  built  fine 
houses,  and  furnished  them  mag- 
nificently. They  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  horticidture  and  arbori- 


culture.' Similarly  he  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  village  Ach- 
med  of  Egypt  and  poor  Hodge 
the  ploughman  at  home,  in  which, 
not  without  difficulty,  he  makes 
the  balance  incline  in  favour  or 
Hodge.  He  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  Egyptian  theory  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  mummy's  soul,  which 
is  partly  like  the  '  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' and  partly  reminds  us  of 
Moore's  two  works,  '  Alciphron,'' 
and  the  'Epicurean.'  He  does 
not  take  at  all  a  hopeftd  view 
of  Egyptian  prospects.  'Their 
idea  of  blissfulness  is  that  of  the 
Arab  of  the  desert.  Shelter  and 
rest;  plashing  fountains  and  de- 
lightful odours;  lovely  houris. 
This  is  not  the  stuff  that  makes 
men.'  Still  he  thinks  that  much 
may  be  done  by  the  infiuz  of  mo- 
dem ideas  and  free  discussion  on 
them.  Mr.  Zincke  seems  to  have* 
no  idea  of  missionary  agency. 
He  gives  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  what  he  calls  the  'canaliza- 
tion' of  the  Isthmus.  He  evi- 
dently thinks  it  an  immense  pity 
that  a  sweet-water  canal  was  not 
constructed,  which  might  have 
been  done  at  half  the  cost,  and 
'would  have  contained  an  inex- 
haustible storage  of  water  to  fer- 
tilize and  to  cover  with  ^life  and 
wealth  a  new  Egypt.  The  French 
have  the  credit  of  forming  the 
canal,  but  the  larger  part  of  t\e 
capital  was  found  by  Englishmen 
in  advances  to  the  Khedive.'  He 
thinks  that  the  canal  must  ulti- 
mately absorb  thef  whole  of  the 
traffic  of  Europe  with  Asia.  He 
thinks  that  we  shall  receive  the- 
greatest  benefit  from  it,  though 
not  so  much  as  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe.  In  case  of  a  war^ 
if  we  could  hold  the  two  extremi- 
ties, all  our  Eastern  commerce 
might  be  safely  conducted  within 
narrow  seas.  We  have  chiefly^ 
mentioned  the  more  salient  points 
of  interest  presented  by  Mr.  Zincke  i 
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bnt  he  himself  will  probably  think 
that  its  interest  lies  rather  in  his 
speculation  and  philosophy,  and 
mode  of  dealing  with  abstract 
questions ;  but  in  this  opinion  we 
-should  by  no  means  agree  with 
him. 

'  The  Earl  and  the  Doctor '  are, 
of  coursit.  Lord  Pembroke  and 
Dr.  Eingsley.  The  young  lord 
•certainly  shows  a  large  portion 
of  inherited  ability  on  both  the 
father's  and  the  mother's  side. 
In  '  South  Sea  Bubbles '  we  have 
a  book  of  genuine  experiences  in 
the  Pacific.  It  is  full  of  the  gla- 
mour and  aroma  of  youth,  and 
the  natural  high  spirits  that  pre- 
vail throughout  are  full  of  exhi- 
laration for  the  reader.  To  us 
the  value  of  this  book  is  in  its 
.promise  rather  than  its  perform- 
ance. We  perceive  that  a  young 
peer  of  great  natural  ability,  and 
already  of  varied  experience,  and 
with  infinite  potentiality  for  good, 
is  added  to  the  hereditary  cham- 
ber. We  trust  that  he  will  soon 
have  something  to  say,  'in  his 
place/  on  the  subject  of  the  Mela- 
nesian  piracies  that  cost  Bishop 
Patteson  his  life.  He  tells  us 
that  there  are  only  a  few  ruffians 
employed  in  the  trade,  and  that 
what  we  want  is  a  smart  boat 
.able  to  go  anywhere  after  them. 
Here  is,  doubtless,  a  reference  to 
the  bishop :  '  The  attire  in  which, 
I  believe,  our  noble,  true-hearted 
man — a  real  bishop — sometimes 
■addresses  his  good  words  'to  the 
savage  heathen  of  Melanesia 
would  scandalize  all  Dissenter- 
dom;  though  'tis,  for  the  most 
part,  i\  time-honoured  garment, 
and,  moreover,  in  his  case,  a 
•comely  and  well-fitting  one.     Of 


course,  the  newer  and  more  ra- 
tional missionaries  dress  as  snits 
the  climate,  and,  I  think,  their 
profession.  Why  a  minister  of 
light  and  purity  should  dress  in 
garments  more  suited  in  colour  to 
the  worship  of  the  devil  himself 
I  could  never  make  out'  We 
do  not  see  much  in  Lord  Pem- 
broke's last  observation.  There 
is  no  devil-worship  in  wearing 
mourning.  The  language  of  the 
book  is  throughout  excessively 
flippant,  and,  at  times,  hardly 
quotable.  He  even  voluntarily 
proclaims  himself  'the  fool  of 
fools  who  consciously  and  defi- 
antly proclaims  his  assininity  to 
the  world  in  general;'  but  we 
hope  that  in  future  he  will  not 
justify  this  precocious  statement 
All  through  the  work  he  runs 
full  tilt  against  the  missionaries, 
attacking  Dissenters,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  Churchmen  with  equal 
impartiality,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  constrained  to  bear 
witness  to  the  immense  good  they 
have  achieved.  The  account  of 
the  shipwreck  is  really  thrilling, 
more  especially  as  another  Tich- 
bome  case  might  probably  have 
been  extracted  from  it.  He  is 
very  merry  about  the  conceited 
Tongans.  '  Tongans  first,'  say 
they,  '  then  white  men,  and  then 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.'  They 
hold  that  Wellington  and  Napo- 
leon I.  were  both  Tongans,  having 
drifted  away  in  canoes  to  Europe. 
'Tonga,'  said  one  of  the  orators, 
'is  a  great  x>ower;  so  was  the 
Boman  empire ;  but  she  extended 
her  conquests  too  far,  and  so  fell. 
Let  us  beware,  lest  the  same  fate 
should  befall  Tonga.' 

F.  Abnold. 
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/'HEN  I  am  ehez  moi  I  am  ooe  of 
the  quietest  men  in  the  world. 
After  my  breakfaist  I  BtrotI  down  to 
my  dub  in  Fall  Mall,  and  read  and 
doze  until  the  cofTee-room  waiter 
calls  me  periodically  to  take  my 
mealB.  (hi  a  particularly  fine  day 
(if  it  occur  in  the  eeason)  I  lounge 
into  the  Park,  and  seat  myself 
upon  a  cliair.  Probably  you  b&te 
aeen  me  a  score  of  times,  and 
jet    have  neTer  noticed  me.     I 
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am  not  at  all  snrprired  at  this. 
It  is  my  great  object  in  life  to 
escape  obeerration.  I  wear  aad- 
colonied  clothes,  and  am  always 
six  months  in  arrear  of  the  prevail- 
ing fashion.  I  detest  gaiety  and 
dissipation,  and  quite  look  npon 
myself  as  one  on  the  retired  list,  so 
far  as  the  world  is  concerned.  In 
a  word,  I  am  UaU.  Were  it  in  my 
power,  I  would  hide  myself  in  a 
sort  of  sociable  mcmastery,  with  a 
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bow-window,  in  St.  James's  Street, 
and  a  cordon  Ueu  in  the  kitchen. 
I  should  like  to  be  abbot  of  such 
a  society.  Our  mles  of  life  should 
be  framed  upon  the  Carlton,  and 
our  dinners  upon  the  Wyndham. 
If  any  of  our  brothers  behaved 
particularly  well,  they  should  be 
allowed  a  visit  of  recreation  to 
Brooks's;  if  they  disobeyed  any 
of  our  regulations  they  should  be 
banished  to  the  cold  grandeur  of 
the  Senior  United. 

Haying  told  you  my  tastes,  you 
may  possibly  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  on  certain  occasions  I  discard 
the  unpretentious  mufti  of  every- 
day life,  and  appear  in  all  the 
glory  of  scarlet  and  gold.  In  ex- 
change for  my  unobtrusive  Lock, 
I  assume  a  gilt  helmet  of  panto- 
mimic proportions,  surmounted  by 
gigantic  feathers  of  virgin  white. 
Poole's  frock-coat  gives  place  to  a 
led  swallow-tail  garment,  elabo- 
rately embroidered  and  bo-bul- 
lioned  (if  I  may  coin  a  word  to 
express  epaulettes  of  wonderful  con- 
struction, and  yards  of  tags  and 
laces)  to  the  highest  degree  of  im- 
perfection. My  dark-grey  trousers 
are  superseded  by  gorgeous  over- 
alls. Huge  spurs  grow  out  of  my 
military  boots ;  and  gauntlets  cover 
my  hands,  vice  lavender  kids  re- 
tired. I  lay  aside  my  trusty  um- 
brella, to  carry  (on  my  arrival  at 
my  post)  a  weapon,  combining  in 
its  structure  the  form  of  a  barber's 
pole  with  the  gilding  of  a  stage- 
fairy's  wishing-wand.  Thus  ap- 
parelled, I  march  down  Si  James's 
Street,  and  take  my  way  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  I  am  envied  by 
Volunteer  Captains,  saluted  by 
Grenadier  sentries,  and  pitied  by 
myself!  In  a  word,  I  belong  to 
that  distinguished  company  of 
body-guards,her  Mi^esty's  Honour- 
able Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 
It  is  a  small,  but  distinguished 
band.  Times  were,  when  it  con- 
tained many  a  wealthy  parvenu. 


in  spite  of  its  old  title  of  '  Gentle- 
men Pensioners;'  but  nowadays 
admission  to  its  ranks  can  only  be 
obtained  by  merit.  Medals  and 
Victoria  Crosses  have  become  al- 
most a  part  of  our  accoutrements. 
In  this  band  of  soldiers  every  man 
has  proved  himself  able  to  com- 
mand. Most  of  us  have  been 
wounded  at  one  time  or  the  other ; 
and  all  of  us  have  worthily  main- 
tained the  positions  assigned  to  ns 
by  our  commissions  of  'officers  and 
gentlemen.'  As  the  above  remarks 
may  savour  of  self-laudation,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add 
that,  by  some  strange  neglect,  my 
name  has  been  omitted  in  the 
Army  List  muster-roll.  And  now, 
having  explained  how  it  comes 
that  a  quiet  club-man,  like  myself, 
is  in  a  position  to  discourse  about 
the  doings  of  the  Court,  I  proceed 
to  open  my  xx)rtfolio  of  sketches. 

Scene — the  Mall,  St.  James's. 
Time — two  o'clock,  p.m,  on  a  Draw- 
ing-room day.  As  I  clank  my 
spurs  under  the  trees,  I  find  a 
long  thin  line  of  carriages.  The 
coachmen  are  be-wigged,  and  the 
footmen  be-powdered.  State  liveries 
'  and  bouquets  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  Standing  round  each  equi- 
page is  a  crowd  composed  of  gamins, 
pickpockets,  and  clerks  out  of  work. 
The  crowds  have  followed  the  band 
of  the  Grenadiers  to  the  Palace, 
to  assist  in  mounting  guard,  and 
have  now  lounged  back  to  look  at 
the  company.  There  is  not  very 
much  to  be  seen.  Just  peeping 
from  a  perfect  ocean  of  tulle,  are  a 
few  heads,  chiefly  of  the  female 
order  of  architecture.  Diamonds 
and  feathers  surmount  wonderful 
exploits  in  human  hair,  covering 
the  tops  of  human  fieioes.  Here 
and  there  may  be  discovered  the 
weather-beaten  countenance  of  a 
veteran  admiral,  or  the  fresh-look- 
ing features  of  a  lieutenant  in  one 
of  her  Majesty's  raiments  of 
Lancers.  These  last  are  the  fathers^ 
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litiBbandSy  and  brothers  of  the 
ladies  who  are  to  '  present/  or  to 
be  '  presented/  Now  and  again  I 
come  across  an  Eastern  potentate 
blazing  in  jewels,  who,  neyerthe- 
less,  leaves  an  impression  npon  my 
mind  that  he  is  capable,  in  spite 
of  his  grandeur,  of  swallowing  any 
number  of  short  swords,  and  toss- 
ing up  any  number  of  brass  balls,  in 
ihe  priyacy  of  his  study.  As  the 
^carriages  are  drawn  along  at  the 
pace  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
^average  speed  of  the  ordinary  gar- 
den snail,  I  haye  plenty  of  time  to 
<ezamine  their  occupants. 

Place  aiix  dames.  The  first  lady 
who  attracts  my  attention  is  of 
foreign  extraction — in  flEu^t,  no  less 
A  person  than  la  Duchesse  de  Sole 
4  Gratin.  Eyerybody  who  is  any- 
lx)dy  knows  all  about  her.  A  few 
eeasons  ago  she  surprised  fashion- 
dkble  London  by  the  profusion  of 
her  expenditure.  She  had  the 
finest  box  at  the  Opera,  and  the 
best-horsed  carriage  in  the  Driye. 
OSer  'dances'  were  attended  by 
the  '  first  set,'  and  her  name  was 
(included  in  all  the  lists  honoured 
with  the  distinction  of  publication 
by  the  editor  of  the  'Morning 
IPost.'  Her  jewels  were  superb,  and 
her  dresses  magnificent.  No  one 
<iuite  knew  the  name  and  rank  of 
her  grandfather.  It  was  rumoured 
at  the  St.  James's  (where  foreign 
attaches  are  wont  to  congregate) 
that  the  more  respectable  of  her 
^mcestors  had  something  to  do 
with  chocolate-making.  But  in 
jspite  of  this  on  dit  the  family  his- 
tory of  the  Soles  h  Gratin  was 
more  or  less  shrouded  in  mystery. 
€he  sprung  into  prosperity  with 
the  rise  of  the  Empire.  Her  hus- 
band was  exceedingly  useful  to  a 
certain  great  man,  at  a  time  when 
the  great  man  urgently  needed 
assistance.  Strange  io  say,  the 
€;reat  man  was  grateful,  and  upon 
that  gratitude  arose  the  fortune  of 
(he  present  generation  of  Soles  ^ 


Gratin.  There  are  sinister  rumours 
afloat,  to  the  efifect  that  the  Prus- 
sian occupation  has  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  interests  of  the 
noble  house.  It  is  whispered  that 
this  season  the  private  box  of  the 
Duchesse  has  been  let  to  another  oc- 
cupant, and  that  the  greys  so  well 
known  in  the  Park  have  alreadjy 
been  disposed  of  to  an  opulent 
stockbroker.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  the  Duchesse  driving  to 
the  Palace  in  all  the  dignity  of 
diamonds  and  point-lace. 

Passing  on,  I  come  across 
another  foreigner.  She  is  an«emt^. 
Ever  since  the  fall  of  the  L^- 
timists,  forty  years  ago,'She  has  re- 
sided In  England.  Under  Louis 
Philippe,  she  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
her  dear  Paris,  and  returned,  de- 
claring that  the  Faubourg  Si  Ger- 
main was  republican.  She  is  very 
old  indeed,  and  will  totter  into  the 
Presence  weighed  down  with  false 
brown  hair  and  imitation  teeth. 
She  belongs  to  one  of  the  best 
families  in  France,  and  is  as  proud 
as  Lucifer.  She  ignores  the  re- 
gimes of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
talks  of  the  Duchesse  de  Sole  ^ 
Gratin  as  'that  f>ourgeoise.*  The 
other  day  she  wanted  to  visit 
the  Gomte  de  Chambord  (she  calls 
him  le  roi),  at  Antwerp ;  and  when 
the  companion  (who,  iU-natured 
people  say,  is  a  beeper  from  «  pri- 
vate asylum)  prevented  her,  she 
cried  like  a  ^shild.  Poor  old  crea- 
ture! She  wears  no  jewelry;  her 
diamonds  have  been  sent  to  help 
to  buy  the  Prussians  out  of  France. 
I  fear  I  shall  not  see  her  next  year. 
She  is  sinking  fast,  and  will  never 
recover  the  burning  of  the  Tuil^es 
and  the  fall  of  Metz. 

The  lady  I  have  Just  saluted  is 
a  Scotchwoman.  Her  auburn  hair 
is  not  the ''  loveliest  of  the  plain^ 
and  resembles,  more  or  less,  a 
fiavourite  vegetable  served  up  with 
boiled  beef  at  the  dinners  of 
the  humble.    Lady  Mac  Stinger  is 
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a  widow  with  two  nnmarriage- 
able  daughters,  who  sit  facing  her 
on  this  occasion.  She  'enter- 
tains' in  the  season,  and  her  cards 
are  mnoh  prized  by  the  crSme  de  la 
crime  of  Bayswater  and  the  first 
families  of  Peckham.  I  can't 
speak  of  her  'music,  small  and 
earlies/  from  personal  experience, 
as  I  have  always  found  myself 
'unfortunately  engaged'  when  I 
have  been  asked  to  attend  them. 
However,  a  man  who  once  ven- 
tured into  her  presence,  on  the 
night  of  one  of  her  festivals,  has 
informed  me  that  he  found — 
'  What  was  not  negus  was  squall- 
ing.' I  considered  the  remark 
not  only  vulgar,  but  unfeeling. 
Still,  human  nature  is  human 
nattire,  and  I  have  shunned  her 
hospitality  ever  since. 

Passing  along  the  line  I  come 
to  a  very  gorgeous  carriage  in- 
deed. The  panels  are  covered 
with  a  coat  of  arms  of  gigantic 
proportions,  the  footmen  are  over 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and 
the  coachman's  wig  is  something 
to  admire  and  venerate.  Were  I 
a  foreigner  I  should  imagine  the 
carriage  to  belong  to  the  'Lor 
Maire;'  but  being  a  man  about 
town,  I  recognise  the  well-known 
'  form  '  of  Mrs.  Plantagenet 
Browne.  It  may  be  asked,  Who 
is  the  lady  in  question  ?  Well,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Her  husband, 
it  is  believed,  is  'something  in 
the  city,'  a  x)OBition  entailing  any 
amount  of  storehouses,  and  fleets 
of  mercantile  marine.  However, 
no  one  cares  very  much  about 
him.  His  wife,  on  the  contrary, 
is  remarkably  well  known.  She 
serves  as  moon  to  the  sim  of  Lady 
Sanscoeur — in  other  words,  she 
has  been  'taken  up'  by  Lady 
Sanscoeur.  Few  people  know 
Mrs.  Browne  personally,  although 
hundreds  have  danced  at  her  balls, 
and  partaken  of  her  dinners. 
Those  who  have  spoken  to  her 


say  that  she  is  a  harmless  kind  of 
creature,  with  an  uneasy  manner, 
and  a  difficulty  about  the  letter 
'h.'  Although  admitted  into 
society,  she  plays  a  very  unim- 
portant part  in  the  great  comedy 
of  the  season — Lady  Sanscoeur 
relieves  her  of  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  entertaining.  It  is  her 
ladyship  who  sends  out  the  in- 
vitations, and  receives  the  guests. 
All  Mrs.  Browne  has  to  do  is 
to  pay  for  eveiything,  and  sit 
quietly  in  a  comer  of  one  of  her 
own  drawing-rooms.  She  is  not 
expected  to  speak,  except  when 
spoken  to.  By  order  of  her 
patron.  Lady  Ssoiscoeur,  she  has 
recently  sent  her  husband  into  the 
'  house.'  He  is  not  a  very  dis- 
tinguished member.  When  there 
the  poor  fellow  hides  all  night  in 
the  wretched  subterranean  smok- 
ing-room attached  to  that  estab- 
lishment, until  'unearthed'  by 
the  whip,  in  time  to  vote  in 
a  division  in  support  of  his  party. 
This  is  a  great  day  for  the  family. 
To-morrow  the  morning  papers 
will  announce,  in  the  '  list  of 
presentations,' — 

Mrs.  Plantagenet  Browne,  by 
the  Lady  Sanscoeur. 

Miss  Eosina  Plantagenet  Browne, 
by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Plantagenet 
Browne. 

The  rather  faded  woman  in  the 
lace  and  diamonds  is  Lady  Sans* 
coeur ;  the  portly  person  in  yellow 
and  green  is  Mrs.  Plantagenet 
Browne;  and  the  'young  thing* 
in  blush  roses  and  turquoise  is,  of 
course,  Miss  Hosie.  I  don't  think 
any  one  of  the  occupants  of  the 
carriage  is  quite  at  her  ease.  The 
Sanscoeur  is  too  grand  for  the 
Brownes,  and  the  Brownes  are  too 
vulgar  for  the  Sanscoenr.  Why 
has  Lady  Sanscoeur  taken  up 
'these  people?'  Ah!  only  her 
ladyship's  banker  could  answer 
that  question. 

By  this  time  1 1  avo  passed  tbe 
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park.  But,  no  I  there  is  no  mis- 
taking those  gigantio  buildings 
beyond  the  high  wall.  In  spite 
of  the  fountain,  the  green  grass, 
the  splendid  trees,  and  the  care- 
folly  tended  flower  beds,  I  feel 
thftt  I  am  still  in  London.  Ah ! 
there  is  the  spot  where  the  grand 
marquee  was  pitched  for  last 
yesa'a  garden  party..  I  can  almost 
picture  to  myself  the  place  as  I 
saw  it  then,  with  its  visitors  of 
boih  sexes — the  ladies  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  the 
men  in  that  extraordinary  combi- 
nation of  Ught  trousers  and  black 
tail  coats,  which  made  the  day  so 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  tailor- 
dom.  I  haye  not  much  time  for 
meditation,  for  I  am  soon  told  off 
to  help  a  brother  'at  arms'  to 
guard  a  barrier. 

I  have  described  to  you  the 
details  of  my  uniform;  and  now 
perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to 
hear  the  nature  of  my  duties.  I 
assume  my  gorgeous  apx)arel  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  magnificent 
doorkeeper,  to  check  a  crowd  of 
splendid  rioters.  For  three  long 
and  weary  hours  it  is  my  business 
to  stem  the  current  of  a  pushing 
crushing  crowd  of '  people  moving 
in  society.'  The  first  time  I  was 
on  guard  I  was  fairly  taken  by 
surprise.  Men  and  women,  who  I 
had  known  as  the  laziest  loungers 
in  the  Row,  suddenly  changed 
their  natures,  and  rushed  past 
me  as  if  I  had  been  a  Lambeth 
policeman,  and  they  sight  seers 
anxious  to  gain  admittance  into 
the  gallery  of  the  Victoria  Theatre 
on  Boxing  night  I  However,  now 
I  regard  the  scene  with  equanimity. 
If  it  were  not  that  I  belonged  to 
a  high  Tory  family,  I  verily  believe 
that  the  excesses  of  a  Drawing- 
room  mob  would  convert  me  to 
republicanism  f 

As  I  stand  by  the  bar,  and 
periodically  admit  sixty  or  seventy 
I)er8ons  from  one  room  to  another. 


I  have  plenty  of  time  to  sketch 
those  who  pass  me.  The  first 
man  who  crushes  by  me,  pulling- 
his  wife  after  him,  is  Sir  John 
Ghawbacon,  bort  He  is  a  country- 
squire,  and  a  right  good  fellow 
on  his  own  acres.  His  tenantry 
regard  him  as  a  father,  and  love 
him  as  the  Highlander  loves  his 
chief.  He  is  wearing  a  magnificent 
uniform,  which  I  recognise  as  the- 
garb  of  the  Blankshire  Teomanry^ 
This  same  costxmie  is  not  par- 
ticularly military  looking — there- 
is  a  good  deal  too  much  silver 
about  it,  and  it  is  covered  with 
buttons— in  feet,  poor  Sir  John,, 
to  judge  from  his  costume,  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  veteran  page- 
of  a  showy  Lord  Mayor.  As  he* 
passes  me  with  a  nod,  and  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he 
whispers, — 'Slow  work  this,  but 
the  wife  wmld  make  me  come." 
Then  the  bar  is  put  down,  andi 
he  is  in  the  great  room. 

I  now  find  facmg  me  the  young: 
Viscount  Frangipanni,  escorting 
his  two  sisters,  the  Honorable 
Alice  and  Mary  Millefleurs.  He- 
is  wearing  the  captain's  uniform, 
of  a  north  country  militia  regi- 
ment, and  is  pale  and  anxious. 
The  young  man  (if  report  is  to* 
be  believed)  has  had  rather  & 
hard  time  of  it  lately.  A  year 
or  two  ago  he  took  a  theatre,, 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  (let 
us  say)  Liverpool,  with  a  view 
to  introducing  Shakespeare  to  tho 
minds  of  the  lower  orders.  Ll 
stage  parlance,  the  immortal 
William  was  'a frost,'  and  soon 
gave  place  to  a  very  modem- 
burlesque,  with  a  very  French 
ballet  of  Can-Can  dancers.  This- 
programme  attracted,  for  some 
time,  the  young  men  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  then  the  theatre 
collapsed.  Since  then  the  noble- 
viscount  has  turned  his  attention 
a  good  deal  to  literature,  without 
very  much  success.    His  novel — 
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"CruBlied  Eose-buds" — ^lost  him 
more  money  than  it  gained  for 
him  applause.  However,  he  was 
not  altogether  unsatisfied,  as  that 
fashionable  journal,  'The  Boyal 
Palace  Begister/  gaye  him  a  cri- 
tique extending  over  three  columns 
of  closely  printed  matter.  It  was 
said  by  the  spiteful,  that  there 
was  a  great  similarity  in  the 
styles  of  the  writer  of  the  reYiew 
and  the  author  of  the  noyel.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Frangipanni  is 
exoessiTely  proud  of  the  notice^ 
and  talks  about  his  novel  as  'very 
kindly  treated  by  the  reviewers.' 
He  nods  at  me  patronizingly,  as  a 
celebrity  in  the  world  of  literature 
and  fashion,  and  passes  on. 

The  next  individual  who  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  bar  is  a 
gentleman  personally  unknown  to 
me.  However,  I  soon  find  out 
his  name,  by  his  thrusting  into 
my  hand  the  card  which  should 
be  given  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. 'Look  here.  Mister,'  says 
he ;  '  this  is  all  right,  ain't  it  ?' 
and  I  read  "  Sir  James  Tallow, 
Knight."  He  is  (I  can  see  it 
at  a  glance)  a  city  alderman.  He 
wears  an  old-fashioned  court  dress, 
which  I  suspect  has  been  picked 
up  cheap  at  a  costumier's,  and 
is  of  the  shop— shoppy.  He  is 
portly  and  pretentious,  and  is 
highly  indignant  at  being  elbowed 
by  the  crowd.  'Do  you  know 
who  I  am,  sir?'  he  asks  of  an 
old  general,  who  is  quickly  making 
his  way  to  the  front.     'No,  I 


do  not,'  is  the  reply.  '  I  thought 
not.  My  name  is  Tallow — Alder- 
man Sir  James  Tallow;'  and 
there  is  a  titter  of  laughter  as, 
puf&ng  and  ruddy  with  anger,  he 
passes  past  the  bar  into  the  next 
room. 

And  the  crowd  flows  on  and 
on,  in  a  continuous  stream,  from 
two. till  four.  Deputy-lieutenants 
by  the  score — solders  by  the  hun- 
dred— and  ladies  by  the  thousand. 
So  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  wait 
wearily  at  my  post,  hoping  against 
hope  that  the  duty  will  soon  be 
over.  At  last  the  few  remaining 
uniform  wearers  and  be-diamoned 
dames  come  to  the  bar,  and  are 
passed  in.  Thank  goodness !  my 
work  is  done. 

As  I  leave  the  Palace  the  Life 
Guards  are  on  their  way  to  their 
barracks,  and  the  Grenadiers  are 
marching  home  to  the  gay  strains 
of  their  band.  The  crowd  ia 
quietly  dispersing  as  the  last 
carriage  passes  the  gates,  and 
men  are  lighting  the  gas 
lamps.  Accompanied  by  a  friend 
I  stroll  down  the  now  nearly- 
deserted  Mall,  and  enter  the  court- 
yard of  St.  James's.  TheDrawing- 
ro<An  ends  with  the  mess  for  the 
Gentlemen-at-Arms.  What  passes 
at  that  meal  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  Many  hint,  however,  that 
it  is  not  the  least  pleasant  hour  of 
the  day,  that  in  which  we  pledge 
one  anotiier  in  still  hock,  and  drink 
the  health  of  the  Queen  in  after- 
dinner  Lafitte. 
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A— ^ 
HAVE  given  my  word  to 
many  you  to  one  of  our  guests 
within  a  month,  have  I  not?' 
said  Colonel  TSppits,  of  the  First 
Foppleton  Militia,  to  his  dai^hter, 
Clementina. 

'You  have,  papa!  And  I  am 
sure  you  will  keep  your  word,' 
said  the  lady,  rolling  a  pair  of  full 
grey  eyes  with  a  laT^uislung  air, 
which  she  had  practised  for  five- 
asd-tweuty  years. 

'  Ab  the  daughter  of  your 
widowed  mother,  introduced  into 
this  Buhlnnary  sphere  long  before 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the 
dear  departed,  society  may  not 
consider  that  I  have  any  special 
duty  to  perform  in  your  case ;  but 

*  The  Author  deiirei  t«  state  that  lh« 
iDci'Ienti  in  this  story  are  pnrlljr  fouodeJ 
on  fact,  and  partlj  shaped  out  of  the 
UDdsrplot  of  aa  old  ptay  of  the  lait 
rent u  17. 


I  have — yes  I  have,  Clementina, 
and  that  duty  shall  be  done.' 

'Thanks,  thanks,  dear  papa;  as 
yon  were  aajjng  over  your  first 
cnp  of  coffee,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Thornton's  unnle  joins  your  estate, 
and  it  certainly  would  bo  an  ad- 
vantage if  I  formed  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  that  gentleman.' 

'You  are  a  dutiful  girl,  C1&- 
mentina.  If  such  a  union  could  be 
n^ociated,  I  know  you  would  do 
what  is  right.  I  have  brought  the 
pntleman  here  under  your  own 
mmiediate  influence.  I  leave  the 
rest  to  you.' 

'  The  only  unfortunate  incident 
in  the  business  is  Miss  Austin's 
return,'  said  Clementina,  toying 
pathetically  with  an  empty  egg- 
shell. '  Your  ward,  sir,  is  always 
in  my  way-  Why  the  London 
season  could  not  have  lasted  an- 
other week  I  cannot  think.' 

'  Another  week,  and  to-morrow 
is  the  Ist  of  September,  the  glo- 
rious first,  as  they  call  it  What 
are  yon  talking  of,  my  dear  ?  It 
would  be  an  utter  impossibility, 
London  could  never  think  of  com- 
mitting such  an  offence  (gainst 
the  social  laws.  The  season  last 
another  week,  bless  the  child  I' 

The  child  was  a  gushing  yonng 
thing  of  five-and-forty,  a  plump, 
round,  enthnsiastic  heap  of 
womanhood,  with  an  armful  of 
false  hair  hanging  down  her  back, 
a  pair  of  cheeks  that  would  insist 
on  being  red,  despite  powder  and 
other  appliances,  and  two  big 
grey  eyes  that  rolled,  aid    Ion- 
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gnished,  and  searched  for  a  hus- 
band. The  papa  was  a  tall,  weak- 
headed  gentleman,  who  had  made 
his  way  from  a  lowly  position  to 
one  of  comparatiye  affluence.  No 
one  ever  knew  what  the  colonel's 
origin  was,  and  no  one  inquired. 
He  had  been  a  well-to-do  man  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  during 
five  of  which  he  had  lived  at 
Tinsell  Hall,  where  our  story 
opens. 

'  You  need  not  fear  Miss  Austin, 
love,'  said  the  CJoIonel,  passing  his 
hand  carefully  through  his  scanty 
hair,  and  lookine:  at  himself  in  a 
conveniently-placed  mirror.  *  You 
need  not  fear  poor  Miss  Austin.' 

'Poor  Miss  Austin!  I  do  not 
understand  yon,'  said  Clementina. 
'I  only  know  I  hate  the  minx 
because  she  is  not  poor.' 

'Hate  her  no  longer,  child  of 
my  heart — ^no  I  didn't  exactly 
mean  that,  rather  let  me  say,  child 
of  my  widowered  years.  She  is 
not  the  heiress  you  imagine.  I 
have  sworn  to  marry  you ;  and,  in 
order  to  do  it,  I  have  taken  the 
jewel  out  of  the  Austin  diadem.' 

'  You  are  too  clever  for  me,  you 
dear  old  thing,'  said  Miss  Tippits, 
getting  up,  and  kissing  her  papa- 
in-law  on  the  forehead. 

'  There,  no  demonstration,  love. 
Save  your  kisses  for  Mr.  Thornton, 
or  Mr.  Pigeon  junior.  These 
are  the  two  chances  I  give  you 
this  week.  One  bird  is  in  the  house 
now ;  the  other  is  on  his  way.  If 
you  do  not  bag  one  of  them,  it 
will  not  be  my  fault.' 

'  Nor  mine,  sir,'  said  Miss  Tip- 
pits,  surveying  her  back  hair  fur- 
tively by  the  aid  of  a  pier  glass 
and  mirror. 

'  We  must  not  finish  breakfast 
before  Mr.  Thornton  comes  down,' 
said  the  Colonel.  '  I  told  him  we 
should  not  wait  for  him.  These 
young  swells  like  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  familiar,  and  makes 
them  at  home;  and  is,  I  believe. 


the  correct  thing  in  the  very  best 
society.' 

*  Yes,  papa  dear;  but  you  were 
going  to  Bay  something  about 
IVIiss  Austin.' 

'There  are  no  secrets  between 
us,  Clementina,'  said  the  Colonel, 
putting  a  heavy  gold-rimmed  glass 
in  his  eye,  and  balancing  it  there 
with  difficulty.  '  You  have  played 
a  daughter's  part  towards  me  in 
the  most  dutiful  and  affectionate 
manner ;  you  have  kept  my  house 
economically,  and  looked  after  my 
accounts  as  faithfully  as  one  could 
possibly  expect  in  a  woman,  and  I 
reciprocate.' 

'  Yes,'  said  ^liss  Tippits,  impa- 
tiently ; '  yes.     Gro  on.' 

'  Miss  Austin,  as  my  ward,  pos- 
sessed a  large  estate  in  India. 
Miss  A.  came  of  age  a  month 
ago.  I  have  relieved  her  of  the 
bother  of  an  uncertain  kind  of 
property,  you  know,  by  settling 
upon  her  one  thousand  a  year,  in 
return  for  which  she  gives  up  to 
Colonel  Tippits,  of  Tinsell  Hall, 
the  whole  of  her  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  and  property  what- 
soever, and  her  reversionary  in- 
terest in  old  Twizall's  will ;  so 
we  are  now  worth,  my  child, 
something  like  eight  thousand  a 
year  more  than  we  possessed  a 
month  ago,  and  your  rival  is  not 
an  heiress.' 

'Oh,  you  dear  papa!  oh,  you 
love !' 

'Don't  gush;  it  is  not  x)olite,' 
said  the  Colonel. 

'Oh,  if  you  could  only  make 
her  ten  years  older,  and  take  away 
her  complexion,  I  would  back 
myself  to  beat  her  in  a  canter. 
And  you,  dear  Colonel,  you  my 
dear  second  father,  my  papa,  and 
mother,  and  friend  all  in  one,  you 
now  will  be  able  to  go  into  parlia- 
ment.' 

'Ah,  there  you  hit  me,  Cle- 
mentina,' said  the  Colonel,  rising  to 
his  feet,  and  striking  an  attitude 
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Buggestire  of  walking  into  parlia- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
'  When  I  reoeiyed  the  colonelship 
of  my  regiment  at  Inglenook,  I 
said— you  remember  the  vow  — 
my  next  step  ia  a  greater  one  stilL 
*  Gentlemen,  brother  electors,  free- 
men of  the  glorions  borough  of 
Inglenook,  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  you  are  once  more 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  highest 
privilege  of  Englishmen.' 

'  Hear,  hear/  said  Miss  Tippits, 
not,  however,  without  a  pang  of 
regret  for  having  led  the  conversa- 
tion into  a  channel  which  always 
became  tedious. 

'The  time,  I  say,  has  now 
arrived,'  continued  the  Colonel, 
addressing  the  breakfast-table, 
and  scowling  at  Miss  Tippits; 
'the  time  has  now  arrived  when, 
according  to  the  laws  of  your 
great  though  unhappy  country, 
you  may  make  your  voices  heard 
in  the  Senate  of  the  land  by  elect- 
ing to  that  assembly  a  man  of 
your  own  choice.* 

Miss  Tippits  again  exclaimed, 
'  Hear,  hear !'  and  as  she  did  so, 
there  entered  upon  the  scene 
Mr.  Thornton,  a  young  naan  of 
good  family,  and,  what  Society 
would  call,  excellent  prospects. 
There  was,  however,  a  feud  be- 
tween himself  and  his  uncle. 
Happily  this  would  not  prevent 
Thornton  from  coming  in  for  his 
uncle's  property  some  day,  seeing 
that  the  estate  could  not  be  left 
to  any  one  else.  Mr.  Thornton 
liked  going  down  to  shoot  at  Tin- 
sell  Hall,  because  it  joined  the 
property  to  which  he  was  the 
rightful  heir,  and  he  could  inspect 
it  from  Colonel  Tippits's  stubbles. 

'Ah,  Colonel,  rehearsing  your 
hustings'  speech  ?'  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. '  Grood  morning,  Ifiiss  Tippits. 
I  hope  I  have  not  kept  breakfast 
waiting.' 

'  No,  Mr.  Thornton ;  papa  said 
we  were  to  treat  you  as  one  of  the 
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family,  and  thus  try  to  make  yon 
feel  quite  at  home.  Do  you  tak& 
tea  or  cofifee?' 

'  You  are  very  good,'  said  Mr. 
Thornton ;  '  I  will  take  coffee.' 

'No,  did  not  wait,  you  see, 
Thornton;  make  you  quite  one 
of  ourselves;  no  stranger,  as  I 
shall  say  to  my  constituents — ^true 
friendship  means  familiarity.' 

'But  familiarity  breeds  con* 
tempt,  they  say.  You  must  cor- 
rect your  little  speech,  sir.  Eh, 
Miss  Tippits?' 

*  Oh,  certainly ;  yes,  by  all 
means,'  said  Clementina. 

'Happy  thought!  Thank  yon» 
Mr.  Thornton.  It  would  never  do 
to  lay  oneself  open  to  the  oppo- 
sition by  a  slip  of  that  kind.  Two 
heads  are  better  than  one,'  said  the 
Colonel. 

'  Oh,  yes !'  said  Miss  T. 

'  If  they  are  only  sheeps'  heads,, 
as  the  proverb  hath  it,'  responded 
Thornton. 

'  He  means  that  for  a  dig  at  me/ 
thought  the  Colonel ;  '  no  matter,, 
I'll  be  even  with  him ;  I'll  many 
him  to  Clementina.' 

'Proverbs  are  stupid  things  as. 
a  rule,'  said  the  Colonel.  'What 
do  you  propose  to  do  this  morning, 
Mr.  Thornton  ?' 

'  I  am  going  to  give  Miss  Tip- 
pits  a  lesson  in  billiards,  if  she 
will  permit  me ;  and  then  I  pro- 
pose to  reconnoitre  three  or  four 
coveys  of  birds,  so  that  I  may  know 
exactly  where  they  lie  in  tho 
morning.' 

'  That  is  very  kind  of  you,'  said 
Miss  Tippits. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  an- 
nounced that  Miss  Austin  had 
arrived.  Miss  Tippits  only  said, 
'  Indeed !' 

Mr.  Thornton  looked  curiously 
at  his  host. 

*  Excuse  me,'  he  said, '  did  your 
servant  say  Miss  Austin?     Pray 

me  as  one  of  the  family  ; 
le  interests  me  much.' 
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'  The  serrant  did  say  Miss  Aus- 
tin,' Colonel  Tippita  replied. 

'  Is  her  name  Kate  ?*  asked  Mr. 
Thornton,  laying  down  bis  knife 
and  fork,  and  wiping  bis  bands 
with  a  napkin,  '  daughter  of  an 
old  Indian  heiress,  staying  in  Bel' 
grave  Square  with  her  annt?' 

'  Tes,'  said  MiBS  Tippits,  gasping 
oat  the  words  in  on  agony  of 
jealous  apprehension  ;  '  my  papa's 
ward.' 

'  Bleas  my  soul !'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Tbomton,  unable  to  control  his 
feelings.    '  This  is  a  pleasure !' 


Miss  Tippits  and  the  Colonel 
exchanged  looks  of  chagrin,  just 
as  Miss  Kate  Austin  entered  tho 

'Back  again,  you  see.  Colonel,' 
said  Kate. 

'  Welcome  to  Tinsell  Hall,'  ei- 
claimed  the  Colonel,  taking  Miss 
Austin's  hand. 

'  Mr.  Thornton  I'  said  Miss  Aus- 
tin, suddenly  seeing  the  C<4onel's 
guest.    '  This  is  a  surprise  1' 

'It  is  indeed,'  said  Tbomton, 
shaking  her  hand  with  an  enthu- 
siasm wbicb  woe  a  little  foreign  to 
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his  nature.  '  Colonel  Tippits,  yon 
have  no  idea  vhat  a  surprise  this 
is.  Would  you  believe  it.  Miss 
Tippito,  I  began  to  fear  I  should 
nerer  see  Miss  Austin  again.  I 
met  her  at  a  ball  laat  season.  I 
hare  hunted  after  her  ererywhere 
this  year,  and  bavo  never  been  able 
to  find  her.' 

'  How  singular  I'  said  Miss  Tip- 
pits. 

'Infernally  singular,'  said  the 
Colonel  to  himeelf.  '  Have  you 
breakfasted.  Miss  Austin  ?' 


'  Yes,  thank  you ;  an  hour  ago,* 
Miss  Austin  replied.  'I  came 
from  town  exactly  in  forty  mi- 
nutes.' 

'  For  my  part,'  said  Miss  Tip- 
pita,  '  I  wonder  how  any  one  can 
exist  in  town  at  this  time  of  the 
year.' 

'  The  season  bas  appeared  a  long 
one  to  me,  I  confess,'  said  Eatc ; 
'  I  was  heartily  tired  of  it" 

'When  my  dear  papa  got  hiii 
colonelcy  a  month  ago,  and  hia 
r^ment  was  up  for  a  month's 
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training  at  Inglenook,  and  he  had 
to  leave  town  in  consequence,  I 
came  with  him  at  once,  though  it 
was  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  Frogmore 
garden  party.' 

'A  good  fib  well  told/  the 
Colonel  thought. 

'  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  were 
glad  to  get  into  the  country/  said 
Mr.  Thornton ; '  London  is  a  wicked 
place.' 

'Is  it  not?'  said  Clementina, 
rolling  her  eyes  at  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  making  up  her  mind  to  run 
Miss  Austin  hard  for  the  hand  of 
her  friend. 

Here  a  servant  entered  with  a 
letter,  which  the  Colonel  looked  at 
seyeral  times  through  his  eyeglass, 
and  then,  with  due  apology,  read, 
giving  the  breakfast-room  the  full 
benefit  of  its  contents. 

'  Oh,  indeed  ;  ah,  very  good. 
Mr.  Tom  Pigeon  junior,  and  Mr. 
Theophilus  Pigeon  senior,  will 
arrive  at  the  Inglenook  Hotel  to- 
day. Dear  me;  very  good.  We 
must  call  upon  them.  Miss  Tip- 
pits.  They  are  a  strange  pair,  Mr. 
Thornton.' 

'  The  Pigeons  ?'  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. 

'  Yes.  Ah,  very  good,  Mr. 
Thornton — pair  of  pigeons;  par- 
donable joke;  retired  merchants, 
sir ;  met  them  in  Loudon  the  other 
day.' 

'  Now,  Mr.  Thornton,  I  am  ready 
for  my  lesson  at  billiards,  if  you 
have  really  finished  breakfast,'  said 
Miss  Tippits,  interrupting  some- 
thing the  guest  was  saying  in  an 
undertone  to  Kate. 

'  Certainly/  said  Mr.  Thornton, 
oJGTering  his  arm  to  the  buxom 
coquette  of  forty-five.  '  Miss  Aus- 
tin, will  you  join  us?  We  are 
going  into  the  billiard-room.' 

'  No,  thank  you/  said  the  lady ; 
'  I  must  assist  my  maid  to  unpack 
presently.  Meanwhile,  I  will  stay 
with  the  Colonel.' 

Miss  Tippits  congratulated  her- 


self that  she  had  made  the  first 
score.  As  she  left  the  room  she 
rolled  her  eyes  significantly  at  the 
Colonel ;  but  she  did  not  see  the 
disappointed  expression  on  Mr. 
Thornton's  face  as  he  glanced  re- 
proachfully at  Eate  Austin. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ABBIVALS  AT  THE  GBEEN  DRAGON. 

Two  voices;  the  first  a  husky^ 
panting  voice,  struggling  under  a 
burden ;  the  second  a  sharp  ring- 
ing  cockney  voice,  making  its  way 
from  the  hotel  yard  and  through 
several  passages  into  the  best 
ground-floor  private  sitting-room. 

'  I'm  blowed  if  ever  I  see  such  a 
gent  in  all  my  life,'  said  the  first 
voice,  which  was  the  voice  of  the 
Green  Dragon  boots,  'and  I've 
seen  a  few  in  my  time.* 

*  I  say,  hi,  there !  You  there !' 
exclaimed  the  second  voice  in  the 
hotel  yard;  'will  you  fetch  this 
luggage,  or  will  you  not  ?  it  is  not 
much  I  ask;  will  you  or  won't 
you?' 

'  Coming,  sir,'  said  the  boots, 
bundling  an  armful  of  bags  and 
wrappers  upon  the  floor. 

'  Will  you  or  won't  you  ?'  said 
the  voice  from  without. 

'  Coming,  sir,'  said  the  boots 
from  witlun. 

'  Coming ;  so  is  the  end  of  the 
world — ^never  saw  such  manage- 
ment,' answered  the  cockney  in  the 
yard. 

At  this  moment  the  landlord 
was  heard  introducing  himself  to 
the  noisy  visitor,  and  the  voice 
became  more  conciliatory;  you 
heard  it  saying,  '  Very  well,  very 
well ;  it  is  not  much  I  ask ;  if  the 
luggage  will  be  taken  in  soon,  all 
right.' 

At  the  end  of  the  coffee-room, 
exactly  opposite  the  door  leading 
into  the  hall  and  yard,  there  enters 
a  tall,  gaunt  figure. 
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'Who  are  theao  new  arrirals? 
fancy  I  know  the  toicd.' 

'  Oh  how  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Kite, 
beg  pardoa  foi  not  ecoing  you; 
the  governor's  got  him  in  tow 
now,  thank  goodness;  they're 
father  and  son  from  Loudon,  sir — 
by  morning  mail — the  yonng'nn 
is  like  the  gent  with  the  cork  leg ; 
never  saw  his  eqnal.' 

'  Ah !  yes,'  says  Mr.  Kite,  aloud, 
supplementing  the  remark  with  a 
private  commnnication  to  him- 
self;  'my  old  master,   the  rich 
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tailor  of  Bond  Street,  and  his 
hartm  scorem  son ;  I'll  step  aside 
and  reconnoitre.' 

'  Oh,  you  think  you've  got  all, 
do  yon,'  says  the  voice  from  with- 
out, evidently  following  a  second 
porter  laden  with  lugpage.  *  Won- 
derful I  yon  shall  have  a  medal 
for  thinking,  you  shall.' 

With  which  remark,  Mr.  Tom 
Pigeon  enters  the  best  private 
sitting-room. 

'  Never  saw  such  a  set  of  slow 
coaches,'  he  continues,  as  he  con- 


templates the  boots  and  his  as- 
Bistants.  '  Pity  the  Green  Dragon 
himself  don't  turn  up ;  he'd  keep 
you  alive.' 

'Shouldn't  want  no  Green  Dr^on 
to  do  that  if  you-  was  here,  sir,' 
says  the  boots. 

'  HoUoI  Where's  the  governor?' 
exclaims  Mr.  Tom  Pigeon,  feeling 
in  hia  pockets  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  him  there ;  and  then  suddenly 
disappearing  in  the  hall  and  re- 
turning with  an  elderly  gentleman. 


'  Come  along,  governor,  come 
along — keep  moving — the  family 
motto,  you  know,'  says  Mr.  Tom 
Pigeon. 

'  Moving,'  says  the  governor, 
who  was  no  other  than  Tom's 
respected  father.  '  Keep  moving, 
why  I  am  worn  out  already ;  my 
appointment  with  Colonel  Tippits 
is  not  until  one  o'clock,  and  I  shall 
have  to  sit  hero  and  bite  my  nails 
for  the  next  two  hours.' 

'Piteyour  nails!'  exclaims  the 
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yotmger  traveller, '  nothing  of  the 
sort' 

'  I  shall  not  stir  from  here  nntil 
the  time/  says  old  Pigeon,  care- 
fully seating  himself  on  an  old- 
fashioned  sofa. 

'All  right/  replies  his  son. 
Rings  the  bell.    '  Waiter !' 

'Tes,  sir/  responds  the  chief 
waiter  of  the  Dragon. 

'  Where's  MiUer's  form  ?' 

'  Who's  Miller  ?'  asks  Mr.  Pigeon 
senior. 

'  Never  mind  who  Miller  is/ 
responds  the  son,  'that's  my 
affiiir — that's  my  secret,  gav.  You 
have  your  secrets,  I  have  mine; 
— that's  foir,  eh?  But  you  shall 
see  my  secret,  dad,  nevertheless. 
Waiter,  why  don't  you  tell  me 
how  far  it  is  to  Miller's  farm? 
•Say  you  will  or  you  won't — that 
is  all  I  ask — ^you  will  *  or  you 
won't' 

'  You  never  give  mo  time,  sir/ 
says  the  waiter. 

'  Time,  sir !'  exclaims  Tom ; 
give  you  time ;  time  is  not  to  be 
given  away,  waiter ;  take  it  by  the 
forelock  and  keep  moving;  that's 
the  way  to  deal  with  time.' 

*  Two  mile,  sir — that's  the  dis- 
tance.' 

'  Right  you  are ;  when  you  have 
anything  to  say,  say  it  quickly  and 
at  once.  What  can  we  have  for 
dinner?' 

'  But,  sir,'  began  the  waiter. 

'Don't  but  me/  says  Tom,  fa- 
miliarly pushing  the  waiter  out  of 
the  room.  Be  off  and  see  what 
there  is  for  dinner;  and  order  a 
four-wheeler  to  take  me  to  Mr. 
Miller's  farm.' 

'  For  shame,  Tonuny,  you  should 
not  be  so  impestuous,'  says  Mr. 
Pigeon  senior,  who,  instead  of 
stopping  the  torrent  only  increased 
its  velocity. 

'  There  you  are  again/  says 
Tom ;  '  now  didn't  I  tell  you  not 
to  call  me  Tommy — did  I  or  did 
I  not  ? — here  we  are  a-going  into 


Society,  and  you  are  Tommying  me 
just  fas  if  we  were  on  the  shop- 
board.  And  what  do  you  mean  by 
impestuous? — ^I  never  heard  of 
such  a  word — ^you  will  have  to  go 
to  a  School  Board  and  be  polished, 
governor.  Now  it  is  not  much  a 
doating  son  asks  of  a  doating 
father:  will  you  drop  the  Tommy, 
the  shop,  and  the  tailor  ?* 

'  All  right,  Tonuny/  says  the 
father,  sinning  again  in  his  very 
promise  of  amendment  Oh,  lor! 
Tom — I  mean,  my  dear  Toul' 

'  There,  that  will  do/  says  Tom, 
patting  Mr.  Pigeon  senior  afifec- 
tionately  on  the  back.  Now  wiU 
you  tell  me  your  business  with  this 
swell  at  Tinsell  Castle.  Secret  for 
secret,  eh  T 

'  No,  Tom,  I  will  not' 

'  You  won't.' 

'No.' 

'  That's  what  I  like/  says  Tom. 
'  Smart  and  to  the  point' 

'  It's  only  an  old  biU  for  liver- 
ies.' 

'  Governor — ^governor,  thafs  a 
fib.' 

'  Well,  look  here,  Tom,  my  boy/ 
says  the  father,  preparing  to  make 
a  statement ;  '  look  here  now ' 

'  No,  no,  Theophilus  Pigeon, 
Esq.,  keep  your  secret;  tell  no 
fibs.' 

'  Well  then.  Tommy *  begins 

the  father. 

'  Tommy  again — ^hang  Tommy. 
Can't  you  say  Tom  or  Thomas  or 
Jackass,  or  anything  but  Tommy  ? 
what  is  the  good  of  our  going  into 
Society  if  it  is  always  Tommy  ?' 

'  Well,  then,  Tom ;  for  jackass 
you  are  not.' 

'  Sir  to  you/  says  Tom. 

'  Well,  then ' 

'  You've  said  that  before ;  don't 
say  it  again.' 

'  No,  I  will  not,'  says  Mr.  Pigeon 
senior,  getting  up  from  his  seat 
a  little  angrily;  'no,  I  will  not 
Remain  in  the  dark.' 

'  In  the  dark  be  it,'  says  Tom, 
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nothing  disconcerted;  'anything, 
«o  that  it  is  decisive.' 

'0,  I  am  80  tired/  says  Mr. 
Pigeon  senior. 

'Then  go  to  sleep,  dear  old 
boy/  says  his  son,  promptly. 
''There,  tuck  up  your  legs,  and 
haye  a  nap— a  little  drop  of  some- 
thing short  and  an  hour's  nap.' 

Tom's  prescription  was  ac- 
•cepted.  The  reader  would  have 
been  agreeably  surprised  could  he 
haye  seen  how  afifectionately  Tom 
covered  his  father  over  with  a 
travelling-rug,  and  made  the  sofa 
comfortable.  If  the  son  had  no 
reverence  for  the  author  of  his 
being  he  was  not  devoid  of  affec- 
idon ;  though  it  tried  his  patience 
greatly  that  his  father  did  not 
Acquire  with  more  rapidity  what 
Tom  considered  the  true  habits 
and  manners  of  Society. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

TOH  DISCOVERS  HIS  FATHEB'S 
8SCBBT. 

Mr.  Tom  Pigeon,  having  seen 
his  father  comfortably  asleep,  re- 
fiolved  to  sit  down  quietly  for  a 
moment  and  reflect  upon  the 
situation.  Miller's  farm  contained 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  roundest 
little  girls  that  the  Cattle  Hhow 
had  ever  brought  to  London  with 
an  English  former.  Tom  was 
thinking  that  he  would  like  to 
have  driveu  taxidem  to  Jessie 
Miller's  home. 

'That  would  have  been  the 
style,'  he  said  to  himself,  imi- 
tating, as  he  sat  in  his  chidr,  the 
action  of  driving  a  pair  of  restive 
horses.  '  Dashing  leader  prancing 
through  the  town,  cantering 
through  the  lanes — ^pull  up  at  the 
farm — out  runs  Jessie  to  meet 
me — former  wondering  at  the 
turn-out,  and  pretty  little  Jessie. 
Hollo  I' 

The   exclamation  was   one  of 


pain.  Tom  had  been  sitting  on 
his  father's  over-coat 

'  Hollo !  Oh,  jenuniny !  Scis- 
sors and  paving-stones !  A  needle 
a  yard  long  I  What  the  deuce 
does  the  governor  do  with  needles 
in  his  pocket  now  that  we  have 
retired  from  the  profession  and  are 
going  into  Society.' 

Examining  old  Mr.  Pigeon's 
coat,  Tom  discovered  a  needle-case 
and  thimble. 

'He  promised  me  faithfully 
that  he  would  drop  the  shop, 
and  go  into  Society  with  me  like 
a  gentleman;  and  here  he  is 
going  on  worse  than  that  fellow 
Kite,  who  used  to  be  his  head 
cutter-ont.' 

While  Tom  was  discussing  his 
father's  shortcomings  there  fell 
out  of  the  old  man's  coat  a  letter. 
It  was  addressed  to  Theophilus 
Pigeon,  Esquire. 

'  Oh !  oh !  Esquire,  eh  ?  That 
means  a  hand  in  the  governor's 
pocket,  I'll  swear/  said  Tom,  al- 
ternately glancing  at  his  fother 
asleep  and  the  letter.  '  We  must 
read  this,  Thomas  Pigeon  junior, 
only  son  and  heir  of  your  father ; 
we  must  not  allow  our  dear  father 
to  be  swindled ;  no.  Here  we  go, 
then.' 

'  Cd.  Tippits  will  be  glad  to 
extend  the  mortgage  to  25,000/., 
and  hopes  to  eee  Mr,  Pigeon  on  Hie 
first  of  September ;  and  Col.  Tippits 
further  hopes  that  Mr,  Pigeon  will 
introduce  his  interesting  son  at  Tin- 
sell  Castle  on  the  first  opportunity,' 

Tinsell  Castle,  Aug.  20. 

Tom  made  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cant gestures  signifying  surprise 
and  delight.  He  shook  his  fist 
affectionately  at  the  old  man 
asleep  on  the  sofo,  and  laughed 
silently  all  over  his  face.  It  was 
an  expressive  face,  full  of  humour 
and  intelligence.  The  mouth  was 
large  and  flexible.  It  worked 
in  comic  sympathy  with  a  pecu- 
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liar  wink,  with  which  Tom  kept 
in  good  hnmonr  persons  with 
whom  he  pretended  to  be  yery 
angry. 

'  That's  the  dear  old  governor's 
secret/  he  said.  'He's  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds  more 
than  I  thought,  and,  I  dare  say, 
another'  fiye-and-twenty  thou  to 
boot.  Bravo,  dad!  Bravo,  The- 
ophilus  Pigeon,  Esquire  I  Bravo, 
Pigeon  and  Son !' 

'  Thought  I'd  remind  you  of  the 
fly,  sir,'  said  the  waiter,  entering 
just  upon  the  consummation  of 
Tom's  discovery. 

'  Fly,  sir.   What  do  you  mean  ?* 

'  The  four-wheeler,  sir.' 

'  Four-wheeler,'  said  Mr.  Pigeon 
junior,  remembering,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  arrival  at  the 
Dragon,  that  he  had  brought  an 
eye-glass  to  accompany  him  into 
Society.  '  Fly,  four-wheeler — ^what 
do  you  mean  ?* 

'  The  fly  you  ordered,'  said  the 
waiter. 

'  Some  mistake,'  said  Mr.  Pigeon 
junior,  remembering  that,  with 
the  eye-glass,  he  intended  to  re- 
vise his  mode  of  speech.  '  Ah, 
waiter;  ah,  some  mistake.  If  I 
did  order  a  fly  it  must  have  been 
months  ago.  I  have  found  five- 
and-twenty  thousand  pounds  since 
then.  Make  it  a  carriage  and  four, 
waiter.    Yas,  yas.' 

The  waiter  disappeared,  with  a 
puzzled  air;  while  Mr.  Pigeon 
senior  slept  on,  unconscious  of 
the  additional  fillip  which  had 
been  given  to  his  son's  ambitious 
views  in  regard  to  Society. 

'Yas,'  said  Tom,  waving  his 
hand  to  himself  in  a  misty  glass 
over  the  mantel-shelf.  '  Yas,  this 
is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 
For  a  slow  coach,  the  governor 
has  kept  moving  after  all.  Go 
into  Society  I  I  should  think  wo 
would — rather!  See  life!  Just 
BO.     Motto,  still  keep  moving.' 

Mr.  Kite,  who  had  by  this  time 


sufficiently  remembered    his    old 
friend,  now  entered  the  room. 

'How  do  you  do?'  he  said. 
'  Who  would  have  thought  to  find 
you  in  Inglenook  ?' 

'Eh?*  said  Mr.  Pigeon  junior^ 
critically  examining  Mr.  Eite'a 
boots  and  cravat  through  his 
glass. 

'  I  asked  after  your  health,  sir,' 
said  Kite,  drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  and  looking  down 
upon  his  friend. 

'  Indeed,'  said  young  Pigeon. 
'  Yas,  yas.' 

'Don't  you  know  me?*  asked 
Mr.  Kite. 

*  Nevar  saw  you  in  my  life  before 
— nevar — assure  you,'  said  Tom. 

'Not  remember  your  father's 
shopman  ?' 

'Father  never  had  a  shop; 
therefore  never  had  a  shopman, 
d'ye  see.  Father's  son  don't  know 
shops  or  shopmen.    See  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  see.  Very  good ;  I  see,' 
said  Mr.  Kite.  '  My  name  ain't 
Kite.  I  never  was  a  shopman, 
nor  a  cutter,  nor  anything  of  the 
sort.  I  am  a  gentleman;  so  are 
you,  sir,  I  perceive.  Mr.  Pigeon, 
sir,  I  hope  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  well.' 

'  Very  well,  indeed,  thank  you — '' 
said  Tom.  'Are  you  in  Society, 
Kite?' 

'  I  should  think  I  was,'  said 
Mr.  Kite,  stretching  out  first  his 
right  arm  and  then  his  left,  and 
pulling  down  a  pair  of  white  shirt- 
cu£fs  over  a  pair  of  faultlessly 
gloved  hands.  'Should  think  I 
was  in  Society.' 

'  Ah,  father  and  I  are  just 
going  in,'  said  Tom,  as  if  Society 
were  an  exhibition  for  which  he 
had  secured  reserved  seats. 

'  Indeed ;  Mr.  Pigeon,  I  am  de- 
b'ghted;  we  shall  often  meet  I 
am  down  here  professionally,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  return  of  Colonel 
Tippits  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment.' 
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'  Ah,  yes ;  we  know  Tippits/ 
said  Idi,  Pigeon.  '  How  is  Tip- 
piia?' 

'  Very  well  indeed/  said  Kite, 
'  charming  thing  your  knowing 
Tippits ;  he  is  the  ton  here.  I  am 
his  agent,  accredited  to  the  house 
of  Topham  and  Downham,  Bribem 
Conrt,  E.C.' 

'  Just  so.  Very  glad  to  hear  it, 
Kite,'  said  Tom,  trying  to  find  his 
eye-glass,  and  pulling  out  his 
watch  by  mistake. 

'  Glass  is  in  your  left  hand.' 

'  Thanks,'  said  Pigeon,  evidently 
a  little  nettled  that  Kite  had 
noticed  his  confusion.  '  Now  look 
here.  Kite,  no  more  nonsense ;  let 
us  understand  each  other:  it  is 
agreed  that  we  drop  the  shop.' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  The  Pigeons  of  Belgrave  Square 
are  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  if  they  are  worth  a  penny ; 
the  Pigeons  are  now  seeking  change 
of  air ;  the  Pigeons  are  on  their 
travels;  they  are  going  into  So- 
ciety; it  is  not  much  they  ask, 
but  that  much  they  mean  to  have, 
you  understand.' 

Mr.  Kite  assured  his  friend  that 
he  perfectly  understood  him,  and 
hoped  to  call  him  friend  for  many 
a  long  year  to  come.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  call  at  the  Castle, 
and  offered  to  leave  the  cards 
of  Pigeon  and  Son  with  his  own, 
whereupon  Tom  broke  out  into  a 
towering  passion. 

'  You  have  just  promised  me,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  you 
would  sink  the  shop,  and  you  talk 
of  cards.  I  tell  you  we  have 
neither  cards  nor  patterns ;  Pigeon 
and  Son  have  retired  for  ever; 
Pigeon  and  Son  are  gentlemen 
residing  at  the  family  mansion 
in  Belgrave  Square,  and  anything 
to  the  contrary  from  you.  Kite, 
will  simply  get  you  kicked  out  of 
Society  straight,  in  addition  to 
bqing  cut  off  with  a  shilling  by 
your  old  master.' 

VOL.  XZI. — ^HO.  OZXV. 


'  My  dear  sir,'  said  Kite,  '  you 
do  not  understand.  In  Society 
gentlemen  have  address  cards — 
private  affairs  which  they  call 
pasteboard — you  will  know  all 
about  it  by-and-bye;  you  may 
trust  Charlie  Kite ;  he  will  be  true 
to  himself  and  to  his  honourable 
friends  the  Pigeons.' 

With  which  grandiloquent  as- 
surance of  friendship  and  protec- 
tion, Mr.  Kite  bowed  profoundly 
to  his  friend  and  withdrew. 

'  Now  to  wake  thte  governor,' 
said  Tom,  shaking  old  Pigeon  by 
the  collar. 

'What  is  it?'  grumbled  the  old 
man. 

'  Wake  up ;  I've  found  a  letter 
with  five  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  it.' 

*  Where,  Tommy,  where  ?'  The 
old  man  was  wide  awake  now. 

'  Here,  here,'  Tom  replied,  flour- 
ishing the  letter  of  Colonel  Tip- 
pits. 

'  Oh,  you  rascal !'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pigeon  senior,  trying  to  snatch 
the  letter  from  his  son. 

'  Why  you  rich  old  Belgravian 
swell,  you  are  worth  a  hundred 
thou— something  like  a  secret — 
oh  you  Croesus,  you  Bothschild, 
you  Bank  of  England — a  hundred 
thousand;  and  still  you  are  not 
happy.' 

*  Yes  I  am,  my  boy — I  am  in- 
deed,' said  old  Pigeon ;  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  Aladdin  the  Second  and 
the  Tycoon. 

'  I  repeat,'  said  young  Pigeon,, 
throwing  his  head  back  and  jerk- 
ing out  his  chin.  '  And  stiU  you 
are  not  happy  ?* 

'  Yes,  dear  boy,  I  am,'  said  Mr.. 
Pigeon  senior,  putting  his  hand 
on  Tom's  shoulder ;  '  but  money 
has  its  cares.  Tommy  —  I  mean 
Tom  or  Thomas.' 

'  Go  on,  guv,  I  forgive  you ; 
you  can  call  me  Tonmiy  now  and 
then,  when  nobody's  near,  you 
know ;  it  is  only  in  the  presence 
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of  other  people  that  it  makes  me 
80  wild  to  hear  you  sinking  dignity 
and  high  life.' 

'  Very  good,  dear  Tom,  I  will 
remember ;  but  as  I  was  a  saying, 
my  old  partner  used  to  hobserve. 
Ah,  Pigeon,  my  friend,  he  used  to 
say — ^ah.  Pigeon,  you  are  a  lucky 
dog,  your  nee<lle  is  always  stick- 
ing in  the  right  place/ 

'  Blow  your  needle,*  said  Tom, 
rubbing  his  back,  'I  differ  with 
your  old  partner ;  but  tell  me,  sir, 
tell  your  son  and  heir,  who  only 
lives  to  make  you  happy,  tell 
Thomas  Pigeon,  Esquire,  junior, 
how  much  you  are  really  worth/ 

Old  Pigeon  listened  cautiously, 
and  looked  to  see  that  nobody 
was  within  hearing  near  door  or 
window. 

'  What  do  you  say  to  a  plum. 
Tommy  ?'  he  whispered. 

*  Tommy  again — never  mind, 
the  plum  makes  up  for  it,'  said 
young  Pigeon.  'It's  enough  to 
drive  a  fellow  mad,  governor.  A 
plum — a  plummy  plum  plum! 
Now  look  here,  my  dear  old  friend 
and  father,  Theophilus  ]l?igcon,  of 
Belgrave  Square,  plumber ; — no,  I 
don't  mean  that;  I'm  a  little  off' 
my  head,  you  see,  what  with 
plums,  and  Kites,  and  castles. 
Henceforth  we  are  in  Society. 
From  this  moment  we  are  swells ; 
we  must  dress  better  than  this 
(looking  at  his  trousers  and  ex- 
amining his  father's  coat);  we 
must  give  some  rascally  tailor 
an  order  at  once;  blow  him  up 
and  do  the  haw  haw  business,  and 
wink  at  his  daughter  if  he  has 
one,  and  swear  politely,  and  smoke 
shilling  cigars.' 

'  No,  Tommy,  if  we  are  going 
to  be  gentlemen  let  us  behave  as 
such ;  that  is  my  motto/ 

'  Come  in,'  bawled  the  younger 
Pigeon,  in  reply  to  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

*  Will  you  please  to  order  dinner, 
sir,'  asked  the  waiter,  entering. 


'  Yas,'  said  Mr.  Pigeon  junior, 
'  yas,  we'll  have  everything  you've 
got' 

'  Yes,  sir.  And  please,  sir,  the 
carriage  is  waiting.' 

'  Dismiss  it,'  said  the  rich  young 
man ;  '  we  shall  delay  our  visit  to 
the  farmer's;  we  are  expecting  » 
call  from  the  Castle/ 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  And,  waiter.' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Are  there  any  rascally  tailors 
in  this  place  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  How  many  rascally  tailors  V 

'  Two,  sir.' 

'  Tell  them  to  send  me  half  a 
dozen  suits  of  clothes,  morning 
and  dress.' 

'  1  suppose  you  are  another 
candidate  for  the  borough,  sir. 
Yes,  sir.' 

'  Don't  tell  'me  what  you  sup- 
pose ;  tell  the  rascally  tailors  what 
you  please.' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  when  shaU  they  call 
to  measure  you,  sir  ?' 

'  Measure  me,'  said  Tom,  with 
well-feigned  bewilderment  '  Oh, 
ah,  yas,  of  course,  true — true; 
they  measure  you  (imitating  the 
operation  of  measuring)  —  I  re- 
member; we  will  be  measured, 
waiter,  we  will  be  measured.' 

'  Y^es,  sir ;  I  will  order  the  ras- 
cally tailors  at  once,'  said  the 
waiter,  leaving  the  room. 

'  The  impudent  puppy,'  said 
old  Pigeon,  when  the  door  was 
shut  '  Tommy,  I  don't  like  this 
new-fangled  manner  of  yours; 
tone  it  down,  dear  boy;  tone  it 
down.  I  never  knew  a  real 
gentleman  as  had  that  style;  it 
ain't  true  breeding.' 

*  Nonsense,  governor ;  you  don't 
understand  the  laws  of  fashion- 
able life;  it's  no  good  a  fellow 
wearing  an  eye-glass,  and  being  a 
swell  unless  he  has  eye-glass  on 
the  brain,'  said  Tom,  making  a 
great  show  of  polishing  his  glass. 
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fbdiig  it  in  his  eye,  and  trying  to 
let  it  fall  suddenly  from  its  po- 
sition while  he  was  speaking. 

'  I  differ  with  you,  Tommy,  but 
I'm  willing  to  let  you  have  your 
:fling.  You  know  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart ;  my  fortune  is  yours. 
Spend  the  money  honourably  and 
fairly;  if  you  could  spend  it 
without  going  into  Society,  as  you 
calls  it,  I  should  be  all  the  better 
pleased.' 

'All  right,  dad;  rely  on  me. 
I'll  do  nothing  to  disgrace  the 
name  of  Pigeon;  but  Society's  a 
siny  quy  non.  I  only  ask  you  to 
sink  the  shop  and  keep  moving — 
onward,  and  keep  moving.' 

'  Well,  I  shouldn't  mind,  Tom, 
if  we  moved  a  little  now.  Couldn't 
we  take  a  bit  of  a  walk  together 
until  the  Colonel  comes  ?' 

'A  bit  of  a  walk!'  Tom  ex- 
claimed, seizing  his  father  by  the 
arm.  'Hang  it,  governor,  we'll 
have  a  gallop  together.' 

With  which  remark  Tom  ran 
his  father  gaily  into  the  hotel 
passage ;  then  into  the  yard ;  and, 
finally,  into  the  High  Street, 
where  the  shopkeepers  seemed 
to  have  considerable  business  on» 
their  doorsteps.  The  majority  of 
the  Inglenook  tradesmen,  or  their 
assistants,  were  standing  at  their 
doors  on  this  Feast  of  St.  Par- 
tridge. Some  of  them  were  out  in 
the  adjacent  meadows;  you  could 
almost  hear  their  guns  going  off 
in  the  stubbles.  The  sportsmen 
who  were  left  behind  consoled 
themselves  with  the  thought  that 
the  bags  would  be  smaller  on  ac- 
count of  their  absence. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 
wnmiNa  a  wageb  that  iteves 

WAS   MADE. 

Mr.  Pigeon  senior  soon  tired  of 
Tom's  gallop,  and  returned  to  the 
hotel,  while  Tom  tried  to  visit 


Miller's  farm  by  a  short  cut  across 
the  fields. 

'  Who  are  the  Millers,  in  this 
neighbourhood?'  old  Pigeon  asked 
the  waiter. 

'  The  farmer,  you  means?'  asked 
the  waiter. 

'  Yes,  my  son  spoke  of  Miller, 
the  farmer.' 

'Well,  he  was  warmish  once/ 
said  the  waiter.  'A  snug  farm, 
and  first-rate  land;  but  the  Co- 
lonel's been  and  had  him,  sir;  had 
him  at  'oss-racing,  I  think;  and 
he's  going  to  leave  the  farm.' 

'Lost  all  his  money  on  the 
turf,  eh  ?' 

'  Yes,  money  and  turf  too,'  said 
the  waiter ;  '  for  he's  got  to  turn 
out  of  the  farm ;  and  that's  a  fact 
as  will  go  again  the  Colonel  a  good 
deal  when  the  election  comes  on.* 

Further  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  a  mes- 
senger with  a  letter  for  Theophilus 
Pigeon,  Esquire. 

'  Thank  you,  young  man,'  said 
Mr.  Pigeon,  with  the  practised 
obsequjpusness  of  half  a  century. 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  the  mes- 
senger. 

'My  respects  to  your  master,' 
said  the  old  man,  opening  the  let- 
ter— '  proud  to  serve  him.' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'No,  no;  I  don't  mean  that,' 
said  Mr.  Pigeon — 'proud  to  see 
him.' 

'  Is  that  the  answer,  sir  ?' 

'Yes,  that's  exactly  it,'  said 
old  Pigeon,  wishing  with  all  his 
heart  that  Tom  would  return. 

The  truth  was  Mr.  Pigeon  had 
only  met  Colonel  Tippits  once,  and 
that  was  prior  to  the  retirement 
of  Pigeon  and  Son  to  the  classic 
regions  of  Belgrave  Square.  Ho 
had  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
Colonel  then;  but  since  the 
Pigeons  had  become  gentlemen, 
the  head  of  that  illustrious  house 
of  tailors  felt  that  he  had  all 
the  manners  and  habits  of  his  Me 
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to  re-learn.  Dnring  the  first  few 
months  of  his  residence  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  he  had  been  canght 
in  the  act  of  touching  his  hat  to 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lo- 
cality, and  twice  had  been  seen 
shaldng  hands  with  a  yalet. 

'  Look  out  and  see  if  my  son's 
a-coming,  will  yon,  waiter ;  there's 
a  good  fellow/  said  the  old  man. 

Tom  rushed  into  the  room  as 
the  waiter  was  leaving  it,  much 
to  the  physical  discomfort  of 
both,  seeing  that  they  came  into 
violent  collision.  When  Tom  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
shock  to  call  the  waiter  a  '  stoopid 
ass,'  he  proceeded  to  take  off  his 
coat,  which  was  covered  with  mud. 

*  Why,  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?'  asked  his  father. 

'  Getting  through  a  hedge.  I 
didn't  know  there  was  a  ditch 
in  the  way.  Not  much  damage 
done.  Only  torn  a  hole  in  my 
favourite  coat.  Mud  will  brush 
off — hole  will  mend.' 

'Why,  the  Colonel  and  his 
daughter  will  be  here  directly,' 
said  the  father,  taking  Tonf  s  coat 
and  examining  the  torn  sleeve. 

'  The  deuce,'  said  Tom. 

'  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  said 
the  old  man,  fumbling  in  his 
overcoat. 

'  By  Jove.  What's  to  be  done?  I 
can't  go  into  Society  with  a  hole 
in  my  coat.' 

'  I  always  carry  a  needle  and 
thimble,'  said  the  old  ^man,  cheer- 
fully. 

Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  he  knew  it. 

The  implements  of  his  craft 
were  speedily  produced,  and  old 
Pigeon  was  preparing  to  commence 
work.  The  old  man's  face  lighted 
up  with  pleasure  at  the  thought  of 
plying  his  needle  once  more. 

'  It's  many  a  long  year,'  he 
said,  '  since  I  really  did  a  stitch, 
but ' 

'  And  it  will  be  many  a  long 


year  before  you  do  another,'  ex- 
claimed Tom,  taking  the  torn  coat 
away  from  his  father.  'What I 
do  you  think  I  would  permit  the 
wealthy  progenitor  of  my  being  to 
mend  my  coat  Never !  I  will  do 
it  myself.' 

The  old  man  was  more  delighted 
at  the  thought  of  Tom  '  doing  & 
bit  of  tailoring'  than  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  mend  the  coat 
himself. 

'  Ah,  that  will  gladden  my  old 
eyes,  Tonmiy,'  he  said,  stooping 
down,  the  better  to  take  in  the 
full  picture  of  Tom  at  work. 

'Will  it,  then  they  shall  be 
gladdened  with  a  last  final  grand 
exhibition.' 

With  which  remark,  Tom  leaped 
upon  the  table  and  seated  himself 
cross  legged,  at  which  old  Pigeon 
roared  with  laughter  and  stamped 
his  feet  with  delight. 

'  Never  was  so  glad  in  all  my 
life.  Well  done.  Tommy;  ah» 
your  heart's  in  the  right  place 
after  all.' 

Tommy     stitched     away     and 

nodded  at  his  father,  while  the 

old  man  laughed  and  danced,  and 

declared  Tom  was  his  own  son,  and 

an  honour  to  the  family. 

'  I  am  like  the  picture  of  old 
Penn  Holder  in  the  play  now ;  but 
look  here,  governor,  keep  your 
eye  on  the  window ;  it  would  be 
an  awful  sell  if  the  Colonel  turned 
up,'  said  Tom. 

'All  right,  I'm  looking — not 
such  long  stitches.  Tommy — not 
so  long,'  said  the  father,  watching 
Tom's  work  with  critical  careful- 
ness. 

'  Oh,  bother!  they're  splendid 
stitches;  hanged  if  I  don't  enjoy 
the  work  myself,'  said  Tom,  draw- 
ing his  arm  to  and  fro  briskly,  and 
bending  his  head  to  the  garment 
on  his  knee. 

'  Bless  you,  my  boy ;  if  you 
spends  all  the  money  we  can  soon 
earn  some  more.' 
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*  Now  look  here/  said  Tom, 
suddenly  stopping  and  contem- 
plating his  enraptnred  parent; 
'no  yulgar  memories  on  account 
of  the  treat  I  am  giving  you ;  for- 
get it  the  moment  it's  over.' 

'  All  right.  Tommy/  said  the 
old  man,  'all  right,  my  boy,  I'll 
never  disgrace  you.' 

'  If  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter 
only  saw  us  now,'  said  Tom. 

The  old  man  went  into  fits  of 
laughter  at  the  idea. 

'  What  would  Society  say  ?' 
gasped  the  old  man  between  his 
loud  gufhws. 

Tom  laughed  heartily,  too,  but 
stopped  all  in  a  moment  He 
was  sitting  nearly  facing  the 
door;  and  he  saw  behind  his  fa- 
ther a  tall,  pompous  gentleman,  in 
a  light  overcoat,  with  a  lady  on 
his  arm,  standing  in  the  door- 
way. 

*  Why,  Tonmiy,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?— what  are  you  staring  at?' 
exclaimed  the  father,  in  the  midst 
of  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
a  tremendous  peal  of  laughter. 

Tom  making  no  reply,  it  natu- 
rally occurred  to  the  old  man  to 
turn  round  and  judge  for  himself 
of  the  nature  of  the  sight  which 
had  startled  his  son.  Meanwhile, 
Tom  Pigeon  carefully  drew  up  his 
legs  and  slipped  from  the  table. 

'  Gentlemen/  said  Colonel  Tip- 
pits,  in  a  round,  unctuous  voice, 
and  smiling  blandly,  'I  and  my 
daughter.  Miss  Tippits,  have  done 
ourselves  the  honour  of  calling 
upon  you;  but  we  beg  that  we 
may  not  disturb  your  amusement.' 

Tom  Pigeon  took  the  Colonel's 
cue  in  an  instant ;  leaping  to  his 
feet,  and  bowing  to  the  lady,  he 
began  to  laugh. 

'  I  beg  you  will  excuse  us,  miss/ 
said  Tom,  feeling  for  his  eye-glass, 
'  must  keep  moving  you  see — it  is 
our  family  motto;  I  apologise 
most  humbly,  yas.' 

Then  turning  to  his  father,  he 


exclaimed, '  I  have  won,  sir,  I  have 
won,  Mr.  Pigeon.' 

Old  Pigeon  looked  at  the  Colonel, 
then  at  Tom,  and,  finally,  at  Miss 
Tippits  for  an  explanation. 

'  He  says  he  has  won,'  observed 
Miss  Tippits. 

*  Oh !'  said  old  Pigeon,  staring 
at  Tom,  who  had  meanwhile 
slipped  on  his  coat ;  '  he  has  won, 
has  he?' 

'  Yes,  I  have  won,'  said  Tom, 
ha,  ha !  he,  he ! 

The  Colonel  laughed  as  heartily 
as  Tom,  who,  while  laughing  at 
one  side  of  his  mouth,  on  the  other 
side,  in  stage  whispers,  was  urging 
his  father  to  laugh.  '  Why  don't 
you  laugh,  governor  ?' 

Old  Pigeon  thinking  that,  by 
some  canon  of  Society,  it  was 
necessary  to  laugh,  made  an  effort 
to  comply  with  Tom's  urgent  re- 
quest ;  but  he  made  a  melancholy 
failure  of  it. 

'  Couldn't  do  it  to  save  my  life,' 
said  the  old  man. 

'You  see,  Miss  Tippits/  said 
Tom,  i  1  had  torn  my  coat ;  so  I 
said,  Mr.  Pigeon  senior,  I  will  bet 
you  my  opera  box  against  your 
drag  that  I  mend  it  in  five  minutes 
— I,  who  never  had  a  needle  in  my 
hand — ^I,  your  son,  will  mend  that 
coat  in  five  minutes.' 

Here  old  Pigeon  put  his  head 
into  a  cupboard,  and  began  to  have 
a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

'Did  it  within  the  time — ^won 
the  wager  easily.' 

'  Capital  idea — ^very  good  in- 
deed,' said  the  Colonel,  looking  at 
his  daughter  for  approving  recog- 
nition. 

'How  very  droll/  said  Miss 
Tippits. 

'  Yes,  life  is  droll — everything 
is  droll  in  its  way/  said  Tom, '  yas, 
yas.' 

Then  he  thought  Miss  Tippits 
was  a  very  fine  woman;  and  so 
she  was.  She  wore  a  light  DoUy- 
Yarden  costume,  which  set  off  to 
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perfection  her  wealth  of  golden 
hair  from  Vigo  Street. 

By  this  time  old  Pigeon  had 
come  ont  of  the  cupboard  and  ont 
of  his  fit,  too ;  and  Ck)lonel  Tippits, 
making  a  great  show  of  his  respect 
for  the  old  man,  said  how  gratify- 
ing it  was  to  himself  and  Miss 
Tippits  that  his  son  had  consented 
to  accompany  him.  Old  Pigeon 
Baid  Tom  had  some  business  of 
his  own  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  Tom  immediately  assured  his 
father  that  this  was  only  his  fun, 
and  the  (Colonel  suggested  that 
they  should  now  adjourn  to  the 
Castle. 

'  Mr.  Pigeon  jimior,  will  you 
take  my  daughter  to  the  carriage  ?' 

'  With  great  pleasure  —  yas/ 
said  Tom,  stretching  out  his  left 
arm,  pulling  down  bis  cuffs,  and 
offering  his  right  arm  to  the  lady. 

Miss  Tippits  accepted  the  escort 
with  a  simper,  and  Tom  was 
more  and  more  convinced,  that 
she  was  a  very  fine  woman  indeed. 
For  the  time  being  she  completely 
eclipsed  poor  little  Jessie  Miller, 
who  had  made  such  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  Tom's  heart  during 
the  Cattle  Show  week  nearly  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Pigeon  took  the  Coloners 
arm,  and  presently  the  whole  party 
were  rolling  gaily  along  the  high- 
way towards  Tinsell  Castle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN   THE   TOILS. 

Tinsell  Castle  was  a  bran-new 
house  of  a  mixed  order  of  archi- 
tecture. It  had  been  built  chiefly 
from  the  design  of  Colonel  Tippits 
himself.  The  Blue  wags  of  Ingle- 
nook,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Colonel's  candidature  for  the  bo- 
rough, called  the  house  Inglenook 
Gaol.  A  commercial  traveller 
once  told  the  boots  at  the  Dragon 
that  he  had  mistaken  it  for  the 


Little  Tinsell  railway  station. 
The  castle  was,  indeed,  the  sub- 
ject of  much  humorous  criticism* 
and  not  without  reason.  It  was 
suggestive  of  prisons,  railway  sta- 
tions, almshouses,  and  model  cot- 
tages; though  it  did  not  look 
unpicturesque  on  the  bright  Sep- 
tember day  through  the  elms 
which  had  not  been  erected  by 
the  Colonel.  iThe  old  trees,  wiUi 
their  leaves  slightly  browned  bj 
the  first  tints  of  autumn,  tried 
to  shut  out  the  great  staring  brick 
and  glass  house;  but  the  castel- 
lated towers  and  the  cnrioos 
gables  obtruded  themselves  here 
and  there ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the 
castle  looked  far  more  picturesque 
and  imposing  than  it  had  any- 
right  to  do. 

The  interior  of  Colonel  Tippets' 
residence  had  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  insufferable  vulgarity.  When 
the  colonel  commenced  to  furnish 
it  Lord  Verrier  died,  and  there 
was  a  sale  by  auction  at  the  HalL 
The  Colonel  bought  many  of  the 
principal  articles  of  furniture; 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  where  the 
taste  of  the  nobleman  had  neu- 
tralized the  assumption  of  the 
sham  aristocrat. 

Seated  at  the  piano  in  the 
drawing-room,  on  the  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Pigeons, 
was  a  pretty  young  lady  in  a  light 
morning  dress.  She  was  playing 
the  accompaniment  of  a  new  song, 
and  wishing  herself  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  Tinsell  Castle. 
Instead  of  humming  the  words  of 
the  song,  she  was  saying  to  her- 
self that  she  envied  the  inde- 
pendence of  cooks  and  house- 
maids. She  was  wishing,  in  her 
poor  little  heart,  that  her  father 
had  never  sent  her  to  school. 
'  If  he  had  not,'  she  said,  almost 
aloud, '  I  should  now  be  a  happy 
cook  or  kitchen-maid,  instead  of 
a  stupid,  unhappy  companion  to 
a  stuck-up  nobody.' 
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This  was  'Jessie  Miller,  a  fair 
example  of  the  modem  farmer's 
daughter  of  this  age  of  pianos 
and  accomplishments.  The  Eng- 
lish agricnltnrist  always  grmnbled 
at  the  weather  and  market  prices 
ever  since  the  world  began.  In 
the  present  day  he  sends  his 
sons  to  pnblic  schools,  has  French 
gOYemesses  for  his  daughters, 
indulges  himself  in  all  kinds  of 
modem  luxuries,  and  still  makes 
money  and  grumbles.  Hetty  Sor- 
rel has  long  ceased  to  exist.  She 
has  conrerted  Mrs.  Peyser's  dairy 
into  a  drawing-room,  learnt 
French,  donned  a  chignon  and 
dress-improver,  and  oi)enly  set  her 
DoUy-Varden  cap  at  the  young 
squire.  Bless  her  heart,  why  should 
she  not  ?  Show  mo  a  fairer  face,  a 
brighter  eye,  or  rounder  arms ! 

How  it  was  that  Jessie  Miller 
fell  in  lore  with  Tom  Pigeon  is 
a  mystery  which  the  writer  of 
this  yeritable  history  will  not 
attempt  to  solve,  any  more  than 
he  will  attempt  to  explain  why 
so  many  pretty  girls  are  married 
to  ugly  and  commonplace  men. 
Titania  is  not  the  only  woman 
who  has  not  seen  the  asses'  ears ; 
not  that  Tom  Pigeon  was  an  ass. 
If  he  had  been  educated,  and 
had  lived  in  good  society,  he  might 
have  been  a  dashing,  clever  fel- 
low ;  but  he  was  a  tailor.  Though 
he  always  vowed  he  had  a  soul 
above  buttons,  you  could  see  he 
was  a  tailor.  He  walked  like  a 
tailor,  swaggered  like  a  tailor, 
and  had  a  tailor's  notions  of  So- 
ciety. Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  I  am  girding  at  a  useful 
and  respectable  class  of  industrial 
artists.  I  have  reason  to  respect 
the  craft.  They  are  patient, 
long-sufifering ;  and  I  know  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  are 
gentlemanlike  and  full  of  noble 
ambition.  But  Tom  Pigeon  was 
no  more  worthy  of  Jessie  Miller 
than  that  scheming  Miss  Tippits 


was  worthy  of  Tom  Pigeon; 
and  yet  Jessie  Miller  had  given 
her  heart  to  the  vulgar,  though 
generous,  little  tailor  who  would 
go  into  Society. 

'Well,  Jessie,  have  you  leamt 
that  accompaniment?'  asked  Miss 
Tippits,'  breaking  rudely  in  upon 
Jessie's  thoughts. 

'  Yes,  miss,'  said  Jessie. 

'  CJan  you  play  it  perfectly  ? 
We  have  more  company  at  the 
Castle  to-day,  and  I  wish  to  sing 
that  song  this  evening.' 

'  I  can  play  it.  Miss  Tippits,' 
said  Jessie. 

'  Sit  down,  then,  and  let  us 
try  it.' 

Jessie's  round  dimpled  little 
fingers  wandered  over  the  key-* 
board,  and  Miss  Tippits  com- 
menced to  sing  one  of  the  pretty 
sugar-and-water  ballads  of  Vir- 
ginia Gabriel.  In  a  voice  of  re- 
markable power  she  requested  an 
evidently  stubborn  exile  to  '  Come 
back  to  Erin,'  promising  him  on  his 
return  that  Eillamey  should  ring 
with  the  mirth  of  a  large  party  of 
friends  and  relatives.  Jessie  fol- 
lowed up  the  invitation  in  loud 
chords  and  rattling  octaves.  The 
exile,  however,  was  deaf  to  the 
charmers.  Miss  Tippits  was  not 
pleased  with  her  own  share  in  the 
performance,  and  requested  Jessie 
to  sing  the  song  herself,  which  she 
did,  in  a  sweet,  sympathetic  voice 
that  would  most  assuredly  have 
molted  the  exile's  heart  if  he 
could  only  have  been  brought 
within  the  magic  influence  of  the 
pretty  little  vocalist. 

*  Charmingly  sung.  Miss  MUer,' 
said  Ikliss  Austin,  entering  the 
room  as  Jessie  was  finishing  the 
ballad.     '  You  are  quite  an  artist.' 

'It  is  a  good  thing  she  is,' 
said  Miss  Tippits.  '  What  would 
the  x>oor  thing  do  if  she  had  no 
accomplishments?  Ah,  education 
is  a  great  blessing  I' 

'  It  is,  indeed,'  said  Miss  Austin. 
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'These  Pigeots  do  not  seem  to 
haye  had  much  acqnaintanoe  with 
the  Bchoohnaster/ 

Jessie  started  at  the  name  of 
Pigeon. 

'  They  can  do  without  the 
schoolmaster/  said  Miss  Tippits, 
scornfully.    '  They  keep  a  hanker.' 

'  I  understand  they  are  yery 
rich/  said  Miss  Austin. 

'  Bich !  They  roU  in  wealth/ 
said  Miss  Tippits. 

'As  the  Colonel's  pigs  roll  in 
dirt/  said  Miss  Austin ;  '  and  with 
ahout  as  much  grace.' 

'  What  a  coarse  expression.  Miss 
Austin !'  exclaimed  Miss  Tippits. 

'An  appropriate  simile/  said 
Miss  Austin;  and  she  walked  to 
the  window  as  old  Pigeon  entered 
the  room. 

Miss  Tippits  was  right,  neyer- 
theless,  in  characterizing  Miss 
Austin's  remark  as  somewhat 
coarse.  It  was  coarse,  though 
it  did  not  sound  objectionable, 
coming  from  Miss  Austin,  whose 
ladylike  manner  and  musical  yoice 
would  haye  sanctified  almost  any 
expression  in  the  language. 

Immediately  on  being  dis- 
coyered  Mr.  Pigeon  senior  said, 
'  Oh !  my  son  is  not  here — beg 
your  pardon,  ladies.' 

'Pray  do  not  go  away,  Mr. 
Pigeon/ said  Miss  Tippits,  bouncing 
up  to  i^e  old  man  with  a  loud  de- 
monstration of  hospitality.  'I 
am  sure  we  hope  you  will  make 
yourself  quite  at  home.' 

'Certainly;  thank  you,  miss/ 
said  the  old  man,  looking  straight 
at  Jessie  Miller,  who,  at  a  distance, 
was  betraying  an  especial  interest 
in  Mr.  Pigeon. 

'Haye  you  been  introduced  to 
Miss  Austin?'  asked  Miss  Tip- 
pits. 

'  The  lady  in  the  window — ^had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  on 
the  stairs,'  said  the  old  man,  ner- 
yously. 

Miss  Austin  bowed. 


'  This  is  Miss  Jessie  Miller,  my 
companion/  said  Miss  Tippits, 
waying  her  ann  in  the  direction 
of  the  fiumer's  pretty  daughter. 

'And  a  yery  nice  companion, 
too,  if  I  may  make  bold  to  say 
so/  said  old  Pigeon.  'I  think 
that  is  the  young  lady  as  my  son 
was  running  after  before  break- 
fast this  morning.' 

'Eh?  what?'  exclaimed  Miss 
Tippits.  'Jessie,  Jessie,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?' 

'  Some  mistake,  sir/  said  Jessie, 
haughtily.  'A  ridiculous  mis- 
take.' 

'Well,  maybe  it  is.  Beg  par- 
don, I'm  sure;  mistakes  will  occur 
in  the  best  regulated  establish- 
ments; you  can't  always  ensure 
a  good  fit ;  I  mean,  that  you  do 
not  know  when — Excuse  me,  Mies 
Tippits;  I  will  go  and  see  after 
my  son.' 

'Ah!  Mr.  Pigeon/  said  Mr. 
Thornton,  entering  the  room  at 
this  moment;  'you  do  not  take 
long  to  dress.' 

*No,  thank  you/  said  old 
Pigeon ;  '  I  was  wondering  where 
my  son  is.' 

'  He  said  I  was  to  take  care  of 
you  until  he  came,'  said  Thorn- 
ton; 'but  you  are  in  exceUent 
hands,  I  see.' 

'  We  were  talking  about  riches 
shortly  before  you  came  down, 
Mr.  Thornton,'  said  Miss  Tippits, 
posing  herself  on  an  ottoman  in 
the  centre  of  the  room. 

'Pitying  the  wealthy,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  Thornton,  smiling  sig- 
nificantly at  Miss  Austin,  whose 
face  beamed  with  good-humour 
the  moment  Mr.  Thornton  entered 
the  room. 

'  No,  the  poor/  said  Mias  Tip- 
pits. 

'Mistake,  Miss  Tippits/  said 
Mr.  Thornton.  'The  rich  alone 
are  entitled  to  pity.  They  are 
always  in  a  fume  and  fret  about 
their  money;  don't  know  where 
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to  inveat  it,  or  how;  alfrays 
dreaming  they  have  lost  it;  neTer 
know  when  it  is  safe;*  banks 
break,  companies  wind  up,  stocks 
fluctuate^if  they  don't,  inTSstore 
are  always  afraid  they  will.  Very 
miserable  people,  believe  me,  rich 
people.  Then  they  want  to  go 
into  Society,  the  Tolgar  rich.  So- 
ciety snubs  them,  looks  down 
npon  them,  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  An  unhappy  lot, 
depend  upon  it,  the  rich.' 


Mr.  Thornton  was  a  fine,  hand- 
some fellow,  a  man  of  education, 
and  a  man  of  position.  He  was 
a  member  of  sereral  leading  clubs 
in  town,  and  had  seen  the  world. 

'  You  are  quite  right,  sir,'  said 
Ur.  Pigeon,  in  a  grovelling,  humble 
way,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  no 
right  to  be  standing  on  the  same 
carpet  with  a  Thornton.  'I  say 
it  humbly,  and  with  deference, 
but  I  agree  with  you.' 

'  Bere   comes   Kite,  the    poli- 
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tidan,  Eit«,  the  free-lance;  we 
will  hear  what  he  says,'  remarked 
Mr.  Thornton,  as  the  voice  of  Rite 
came  into  the  room,  heralding 
himself  and  young  Pigeon. 
.  Mr,  Kite  bowed  solemnly  and 
low  to  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  Mr. 
Pigeon  junior  was  imitating  the 
bend  and  manner  of  Kite  most 
successfully  just  as  old  Pigeon 
rushed  up  to  his  son. 


man. 

'  Go  away,  go  away,'  said  Tom, 
in  a  whisper;  it  is  not  much  I 
ask.    Do  behave  yourself.' 

The  old  man,  who  had  been 
pining  for  Tom's  presence  as 
though  the  young  fellow  had  been 
on  a  long  journey,  shrank  back 
abashed,  and  pretended  to  examine 
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a  water-colonr,  supposed  to  be  a 
genuine  Turner. 

'  Miss  Tippits,  I  have  been  in- 
specting the  Castle/  said  Tom, 
approaching  the  lady  of  the  house 
in  his  grandest  manner.  '  Yas ; 
and  a  Tery  fine  castle  it  is.' 

Miss  Austin  and  Miss  Miller 
were  engaged  in  an  interesting 
conrersation  near  the  piano. 

'  I  am  glad  you  like  the  house/ 
said  Miss  Tippits. 

'  Yas,  I  assure  you,  Tery  much/ 
said  Tom.  '  Excuse  me  examin- 
ing the  pictures.'  And  he  lounged 
towards  a  showy  piece  over  the 
mantelshelf,  stumbling  awkwardly 
over  an  ottoman,  and  only  being 
saved  from  an  ugly  fall  by  the 
ready  arm  of  Kite,  who  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  his  young 
patron. 

*  '  Are    you  fond  of   pictures  ?' 
asked  Miss  Tippits. 

'  I  doat  on  them,  said  Tom ; 
I  am  always  buying  pictures ;  my 
father  has  a  yery  fine  collection. 

'Yes,  miss,'  said  old  Pigeon, 
who  had  recovered  from  his  son's 
rebuff.  'The  Paris  fashions  for 
the  last  thirty  years;  a  very 
fine ' 

'Yas/  said  Tom,  frowning  at 
his  father,  and  stamping  on  his 
foot;  'yas,  works  of  French 
masters  very  curious.' 

It  was  lucky  for  Tom  that  Mr. 
Thornton  had  joined  the  two 
ladies  near  the  piano. 

'  Yes,  I  have  seen  them,'  said 
Mr.  Kite.  '  The  grouping  of  the 
figures  is  charming,  the  acces- 
sories wonderfully  put  in,  the 
colouring  superb.' 

'True,  quite  true/  said  Tom, 
feeling  for  his  shirt-cuffs,  and 
bringing  them  down  upon  his 
hands  in  the  most  approved  style 
of  the  West-End ;  '  we  are  both 
fond  of  collecting  pictures.' 

'  And  accounts/  whispered  Kite 
to  old  Pigeon.  '  Wonderful  hand 
at  that.' 


Old  Pigeon  chuckled. 

'Did  you  speak?*  asked  Tom, 
quickly. 

'  B^  pardon/  said  Kite. 

'Just  so/  said  Tom.  'As  I 
was  saying.  Miss  Tippits,  to  the 
Colonel  half  an  hour  ago, '  there 
is  nothing  better  than  country 
life.  It  is  altogether  so  jolly ;  so 
much  fresh  air,  such  a  flaToor 
of  turnips  about,  that  one  ceases 
to  remember  the  stifling  air  of 
W^est-End  parlours.' 

'  Saloons,'  whispered  Kite. 

'  Just  so,'  said  Tom. 
'  I  am  so  glad  you  like  the 
country,'  said  Miss  Tippits,  roll- 
ing her  eyes  at  Tom,  and  settling 
down  into  the  ottoman  cushions 
in  a  fond,  languishing  manner, 
calculated  to  impress  any  beholder 
with  the  kitten-like  innocence  of 
her  nature. 

'The  country/  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  arriving  magnificently 
upon  the  scene, '  the  country,  Mr. 
Pigeon,  is  England's  glory.  But 
for  the  country,  this  d^enerate 
nation  would  sink  to  the  deepest 
depths  of  poverty  and  crime ;  and 
it  is  for  a  constituency  which  is 
about  to  exercise  the  noblest  pri- 
vilege of  Englishmen,  to  pause  in 
their  wild  career  before  they  give 
their  votes  to  any  person  who  is 
not  imbued  with  a  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  the  country,  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  to  that  grand  r^/« 
in  the  play  of  nations  which  Eng- 
land is  destined  to  fill,  and  always 
will  fill,  and  must  fill — ^I  say,  and 
must  fill — to  the  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time !' 

Mr  Thornton  said, '  Hear,  hear !' 
and  continued  his  description  of 
the  absurdities  of  the  last  new 
play,  which  entertained  Miss  Au- 
stin immensely,  and  astonished  in 
an  equal  degree  the  unsophisti- 
cated Jessie,  who  could  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  a  bad 
play,  the  theatre,  in  her  small  ex- 
perience, being  always  delightful 
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and  exciting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

Tom  Pigeon  tried  to  fix  the 
Colonel  with  his  eye-glass.  Fail- 
ing by  that  means  to  biing  the 
candidate's  oration  to  an  end^  he 
began  talking  to  Mr.  Kite;  but 
the  Colonel  went  on  until  he  was 
pulled  up  by  an  overwhelming 
roar  of  laughter  from  old  Pigeon. 
The  Colonel  had  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  should  meet  his  young 
friend,  Mr.  Tom  Pigeon,  as  a 
brother-member  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament. 

Fortunately  for  the  Pigeons, 
two  new  arrivals  were  an- 
nounced at  this  juncture.  Miss 
Tippits,  with  as  grand  a  Society 
air  as  she  could  achieve,  came 
forward  to  meet  the  new  comers, 
who  were  evidently  persons  of 
some  distinction.  Presently  the 
company  was  increased  by  several 
other  visitors.  A  general  ripple 
of  small  talk  commenced,  turning 
chiefly  upon  the  weather,  the  shoot- 
ing season,  the  scarcity  of  birds, 
autumn  tints,  the  large  crop  of 
wheat,  and  the  latest  novel.  The 
Colonel  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  get  Tom  Pigeon 
into  a  comer,  and  follow  up  an 
interesting  conversation  which  he 
had  initiated  in  the  Castle  gardens. 

'  And  you  think  you  could  be 
happy  with  my  daughter,  you  sly 
dog,'  said  the  Colonel,  beaming 
with  generosity.  Too  bad  to  com- 
mence a  siege  upon  her  heart 
within  the  first  four-and-twenty 
hours  of  meeting  her ;  but  youth  is 
hot  and  headstrong.  Well,  I  like 
you  Mr.  Pigeon — I  like  you.  We 
have  a  distinguished  party  here 
to-night — all  the  Slite  of  the  county. 
It  would  be  pardonable  on  such  an 
occasion  to  introduce  your  health 
in  a  few  words  after  dinner,  allud- 
ing to  our  probable  new  relation- 
ship— ^Beauty  and  Fashion  going 
into  Society  with  Wealth  and  In- 
tellect, and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 


*  Yas,  yas,'  said  Tom,  overcome 
by  the  Colonel's  condescension,  and 
dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  Miss 
Tippit's  blue  satin  dress  and  golden 
hair.  '  I'm  not  a  man  to  do  things 
by  halves.  No,  sir,  "  Onward !"  is 
my  motto.  Your  daughter,  Co- 
lonel, is  a  very  fine  woman,  and, 
as  you  say,  in  Society  to  begin 
with ;  knows  what  Society  is,  and 
could  sit  beside  a  fellow  in  the 
Park,  four-in-hand,  and  all  that, 
and  preside  at  one's  table.  That's 
my  style.  I  mean  to  see  life,  and 
I  mean  to  go  into  Society  with  a 
dashing  woman.  Miss  Tippits  is 
all  that ;  Miss  Tippits  took  my  eye 
the  moment  I  see  her ;  and  if  Miss 
Tippits  will  say  the  same  of  me, 
why,  I'm  on,  Colonel,  and  ready 
to  say  the  word  at  once.' 

As  the  last  words  escaped  his 
Ups,  Tom  started  from  his  seat  as 
quickly  as  he  had  sprung  from  his 
father's  overcoat  at  the  hotel. 

'  Who  is  that  young  lady  ?'  he 
asked,  seizing  the  Colonel's  arm, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Jessie  Miller. 

'  Which,  sir,  which  ?'  asked  the 
Colonel,  slowly  raising  his  eye- 
glass. 

'  In  the  white  dress.' 

'  Near  my  daughter  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes.  Can't  you  tell  me  at 
once  ?  It  is  not  much  I  ask.' 
1  'Oh,  that  is  Jessie  Miller,  my 
daughter's  companion,'  said  the 
Colonel,  as  if  he  thought  it  al- 
most necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
very  existence  of  so  ordinary  a 
person. 

'  Companion  ?'  repeated  Tom, 
looking  vaguely  at  the  Colonel. 

'Yes;  a  sort  of  menial,  a  de- 
pendant, whom  Miss  Tippits  has 
taken  pity  upon.  Her  father  has 
come  to  grief.  Miss  Tippits  would 
not  allow  the  girl  to  become  a 
common  servant,  and  has,  in  the 
kindest  and  handsomest  way  taken 
her  in  the  position  of  companion.' 

'  Ah,  I  see,'  said  Tom.  '  She's 
not  in  Society,  eh  ?* 
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'  Oh  dear,  no !'  said  the  Colonel, 
ficandalized  at  the  rery  idea  of  snch 
a  possibility. 

'  I  like  yonr  daughter  for  taking 
pity  on  her/  said  Tom,  grayely. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Pigeon,  yon  are  a 
kind,  humane  man,'  said  the  Co- 
lonel. 

'  By  Jove,  sir ! '  said  Tom  rais- 
ing his  voice,  '  I  like  yonr  daughter 
more  for  being  kind  to  that  poor 
girl  than  for  anything  she  could 
have  done.' 

Tom  was  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  go  and 
speak  to  Jessie;  but  the  Colonel 
detained  him. 

'You  have  met  that  poor  girl 
before,  eh  ?' 

'Yas,'  said  Tom,  a  little  awk- 
wardly ;  '  yas,  once,  some  months 
ago.' 

'  Ah,  you  sly  dog !  you  sly  dog !' 
said  the  Colonel,  taking  Tom's 
arm,  and  walking  with  him  as  far 
away  from  Jessie  as  possible. 
'  Just  like  you  young  sprigs  of 
fashion.  A  pretty  girl  is  not  safe 
—companions,  barmaids,  nurse^ 
girls,  anything  if  it  has  a  pretty 
face.  Well,  well,  that  is  excusable 
in  you  young  millionaires.  The 
canons  of  Society  do  not  forbid 
it' 

There  was  consummate  skill  in 
the  Colonel's  coupling  of  compa- 
nions, barmaids,  and  nurse-girls; 
it  put  Jessie  Miller  at  once  out  of 
the  pale  of  Tom's  consideration, 
and  the  'sly -dog*  compliment 
just  suited  his  present  mood  and 
temper. 


'Yas,  yas,  Colonel/  said  Tom; 
'  I  flatter  myself  I  know  a  little  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  much  I  ask 
— a  pretty  girl,  a  good  cigar,  and 
let  me  have  my  sherry  dry. 

'Grood,  good!'  exclaimed  the 
Colonel  'Society  will  open  her 
arms  wide  to  a  man  of  your  mettle.' 

Dinner  was  annoiinoed  as  the 
Colonel  was  introdacing  Mr.  Pigeon 
junior  to  the  Bev.  the  Vicar  of 
Inglenook. 

'Dinner  is  on  the  table/  said 
six  feet  of  plush  and  buttons,  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  mute. 

'Best  news  I've  heard  to-day/ 
said  old  Pigeon  to  Kite.' 

'  There  he  goes  again/  said  Tom 
Pigeon  to  himself.  '  Nothing  will 
polish  the  governor/ 

'  Mr.  Pigeon  junior,  will  you 
take  in  my  daughter?'  said  the 
Colonel. 

'  With  pleasure/  said  Tom. 

'  Mrs.  de  Smythers,  may  I  hsre 
the  honour?'  said  the  Colonel, 
offering  his  arm  to  an  Indian  wi- 
dow, at  the  same  time  firing  off  ft 
series  of  suggestions  and  com- 
mands for  pairing  the  remainder 
of  the  guests. 

Old  Pigeon  had  been  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  host ;  but  the  scene 
altogether  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  The  lady  assigned  to  his 
care  had  found  some  more  gaUant 
gentleman,  and  Pigeon  was  left  to 
bring  up  the  rear,  muttering  to 
himself  as  he  did  so,  'WeU,  I 
never  see  such  a  fuss!  They 
might  be  going  to  a  dance  instead 
of  a  dinner.' 


i 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTEE  XVin. 


THE   GHUBOHTASD. 


OUB  dinner  was  reallj  good,  so 
were  the  wines ;  better,  perhaps, 
at  this  out-of-the-way  inn,  than  at 
some  of  the  more  pretentions 
hotels  in  Paris.  The  moral  effect 
of  a  really  good  dinner  is  immense 
— we  all  felt  it.  The  serenity 
and  good  nature  that  follow  are 
more  solid  and  comfortable  than 
the  tumultuons  benerolenoes  of 
Bacchns. 

My  friends  were  happy,  there- 
fore, and  yery  chatty ;  which  latter 
relieved  me  of  the  trouble  of 
talking,  and  prompted  them  to 
entertain  me  and  one  another 
incessantly  with  agreeable  stories 
and  oonyersation,  of  which,  until 
suddenly  a  subject  emerged,  which 
interested  me  powerfully,  I  con- 
fess, so  much  were  my  thoughts 
engaged  elsewhere,  I  heard  next  to 
nothing. 

'Yes,'  said  Garmaignac,  con- 
tinuing a  conyersation  which  had 
escaped  me,  'there  was  another 
case,  beside  that  Bussian  noble- 
man, odder  still.  I  remembered 
it  this  morning,  but  cannot  recall 
the  name.  He  was  a  tenant  of  the 
very  same  room.  By-the-by,  mon- 
sieur, might  it  not  be  as  well,'  he 
added,  turning  to  me,  with  a 
laugh,  half-joke  whole  earnest,  as 
they  say, '  if  you  were  to  get  into 
another  apartment,  now  that  the 
house  is  no  longer  crowded  ?  that 
is,  if  you  mean  to  make  any  stay 
here.' 

'  A  thousand  thanks !  no.  I'm 
thinking  of  changing  my  hotel; 
and  I  can  run  into  town  so  easily 
at  night;  and  though  I  stay  here, 
for  this  night,  at  least,  I  don't 


expect  to  yanish  like  those  others. 
But  you  say  there  is  another 
adventure,  of  the  same  kind, 
connected  with  the  same  room. 
Do  let  us  hear  it.  But  take  some 
wine  first.' 

The  story  he  told  was  curious. 

'  It  happened,'  said  Garmaig- 
nac, as  well  as  I  recollect,  before 
either  of  the  other  cases.  A  French 
gentleman — I  wish  I  could  re- 
member his  name — the  son  of  a 
merchant,  came  to  this  inn  (the 
Dragon  Volant),  and  was  put  by 
the  landlord  into  the  same  room 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
'  Tour  apartment,  monsieur.  He 
was  by  no  means  young — ^past 
forty — and  very  far  from  good- 
looking.  The  people  here  said 
that  he  was  the  ugliest  man,  and 
the  most  good-natured,  that  ever 
lived.  He  played  on  the  fiddle, 
sang,  and  wrote  poetry.  His 
habits  were  odd,  and  desultory. 
He  would  sometimes  sit  all  day  in 
his  room  writing,  singing,  and 
fiddling,  and  go  out  at  night  for  a 
walk.  An  eccentric  man!  He 
was  by  no  means  a  millionaire,  but 
he  had  a  modicum  honum,  you  un- 
derstand— a  trifle  more  than  half 
a  million  of  francs.  He  consulted 
his  stockbroker  about  investing 
this  money  in  foreign  stocks,  and 
drew  the  entire  sum  from  his 
banker.  You  now  have  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  when  the  catastrophe 
occurred.' 

'  Pray  fill  your  glass,'  I  said. 

'  Dutch  courage,  monsieur,  to 
face  the  catastrophe!'  said  Whistle- 
wick,  filling  his  own. 

'  Now,  that  was  the  last  that 
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ever  was  heard  of  his  money/  re- 
sumed Gannaignac.  'You  shall 
hear  about  himself.  The  night 
after  this  financial  operation,  he 
was  seized  with  a  poetic  frenzy ; 
he  sent  for  the  then  landlord  of 
this  house,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
long  meditated  an  epic,  and  meant 
to  commence  that  night,  and  that 
he  was  on  no  account  to  be  dis- 
turbed until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  Had  two  pairs  of 
wax  candles,  a  little  cold  supper  on 
a  side-table,  his  desk  open,  paper 
enough  upon  it  to  contain  the  entire 
Henriade,  and  a  proportionate  store 
of  "peJiB  and  ink. 

Seated  at  this  desk  he  was 
seen  by  the  waiter  who  brought 
him  a  cup  of  coffee  at  nine 
o'clock,  at  which  time  the  in- 
truder said  he  was  writing  fast 
enough  to  set  fire  to  the  paper — 
that  was  his  phrase:  he  did  not 
look  up,  he  appeared  too  much 
engrossed.  But,  when  the  waiter 
came  back,  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  door  was  locked ;  and 
the  poet,  from  within,  answered, 
that  he  must  not  be  disturbed. 

Away  went  the  gar^on;  and  next 
morning  at  nine  o'clock  knocked  at 
his  door,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
looked  through  the  key-hole;  the 
lights  were  still  burning,  the 
window-shutters  were  closed  as  he 
had  left  them;  he  renewed  his 
knocking,  knocked  louder,  no  an- 
swer came.  He  reported  this  con- 
tinued and  alarming  silence  to  the 
inn-keeper,  who,  finding  that  his 
guest  had  not  left  his  key  in  the 
lock,  succeeded  in  finding  another 
that  opened  it.  The  candles  were 
just  giving  up  the  ghost  in  their 
sockets,  but  there  was  light 
enough  to  ascertain  that  the 
tenant  of  the  room  was  gone! 
The  bed  had  not  been  disturbed ; 
the  window-shutter  was  barred. 
He  must  have  let  himself  out, 
and,  locking  the  door  on  the  out- 
side, put  the  key  in  his  pocket  and 


so  made  his  way  out  of  the  house. 
Here  was,  however,  another  diffi- 
culty, the  Dragon  Volant  shut  its 
doors  and  made  all  fast  at  twelve 
o'clock;  after  that  hour  no  one 
could  leave  the  house,  except  by 
obtaining  the  key  and  letting  him- 
self out,  and  of  necessity  leaving 
the  door  unsecured,  or  else  by 
collusion  and  aid  of  some  person 
in  the  house. 

Now  it  happened  that,  some 
time  after  the  doors  were 
secured,  at  half-past  twelve,  a 
servant  who  had  not  been  ap- 
prized of  his  order  to  be  left 
undisturbed,  seeing  a  light  shine 
through  the  key-hole,  knocked  at 
the  door  to  inquire  whether  tiie 
poet  wanted  anything.  He  was 
very  little  obliged  to  his  disturber, 
and  dismissed  him  with  a  renewed 
charge  that  he  was  not  to  be  in- 
.  terrupted  again  during  the  night 
This  incident  established  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  the  house  after  the 
doors  had  been  locked  and  barred. 
The  inn-keeper  himself  kept  the 
keys,  and  swore  that  he  found 
them  hung  on  the  wall  above  his 
head,  in  his  bed,  in  their  usual 
place,  in  the  morning ;  and  that 
nobody  could  have  taken  them 
away  without  awakening  hinu 
That  was  all  we  could  discover. 
The  Count  de  St  Alyre,  to  whom 
this  house  belongs,  was  very  active 
and  very  much  chagrined.  But 
nothing  was  dlBcoveted.' 

'  And  nothing  heard  since  of 
the  epic  poet  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Nothing — ^not  the  slightest  clue 
—he  never  turned  up  again.  I 
suppose  he  is  dead;  if  he  is  not, 
he  must  have  got  into  some 
devilish  bad  scrape,  of  which  we 
have  heard  nothing,  that  com- 
pelled him  to  abscond  with  all 
the  secrecy  and  expedition  in  his 
power.  All  that  we  know  for 
certain  is  that,  having  occupied 
the  room  in  which  you  sleep, 
he  vanished,  nobody  ever  knew 
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how,  and  nerer  was  heard  of 
since.' 

'  Yon  hare  now  mentioned  three 
cases/  I  said^  'and  all  from  the 
same  room  ?' 

'  Three.  Yes,  all  eqnally  nn- 
intelligible.  When  men  are  mur- 
dered, the  great  and  inmiediate 
difGicalty  the  assassins  encounter 
is  how  to  conceal  the  body.  It  is 
yery  hard  to  belieye  that  three 
persons  shonld  have  been  con- 
secutirely  murdered,  in  the  same 
room,  and  their  bodies  so  effectu- 
ally disposed  of  that  no  trace  of 
them  was  eyer  discorered.' 

From  this  we  passed  to  other 
topics,  and  the  grave  Monsieur  Car- 
maignao  amused  us  with  a  perfectly 
prodigious  collection  of  scan- 
dalous anecdote,  which  his  opportu- 
nities in  the  police  department 
had  enabled  him  to  accumulate. 

My  guests  happily  had  engage- 
ments in  Paris,  and  left  me  at 
about  ten. 

I  went  up  to  my  room,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  Chateau  de  la  Garque.  The 
moonlight  was  broken  by  clouds, 
and  the  view  of  the  park  in  this 
desultory  light,  acquired  a  melan- 
choly and  femtastic  character. 

The  strange  anecdotes  recounted 
of  the  room  in  which  I  stood,  by 
Monsieur  Carmaignac,  returned 
vaguely  upon  my  mind,  drowning 
in  sudden  shadows  the  gaiety  of 
the  more  frivolous  stories  with 
he  had  followed  them.  I  looked 
roxmd  me  on  the  room  that  lay  in 
ominous  gloom,  with  an  almost 
disagreeable  sensation.  I  took  my 
pistols  now  with  an  undefined 
apprehension  that  they  might  be 
really  needed  before  my  return  to- 
night This  feeling,  be  it  under- 
stood, in  nowise  chilled  my  ardour. 
Never  had  my  enthusiasm  mounted 
higher.  My  adventure  absorbed  and 
carried  me  away ;  but  it  added  a 
strange  and  stem  excitoment  to 
the  expedition. 


I  loitered  for  a  time  in  my  room. 
I  had  ascertained  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  little  churchyard  lay. 
It  was  about  a  mile  away;  I  did 
not  wish  to  reach  it  earlier  than 
necessary. 

I  stole  quietly  out,  and  saun- 
tered along  the  road  to  my  left, 
and  thence  entered  a  narrower 
track,  still  to  my  left,  which,  skirt- 
ing the  park  wall,  and  describing 
a  circuitous  route,  all  the  way, 
under  grand  old  trees,  passes  the 
ancient  cemetery.  That  cemetery 
is  embowered  in  trees,  and  occupies 
little  more  than  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
interposing  between  it  and  the 
park  of  the  Gh&teau  de  la  Oarque. 

Here,  at  this  haunted  spot,  I 
paused  and  listened.  The  place  was 
utterly  silent.  A  thick  cloud  had 
darkened  the  moon,  so  that  I  could 
distinguish  little  more  than  the 
outlines  of  near  objects,  and  that 
vaguely  enough;  and  sometimes, 
as  it  were,  floating  in  black  fog, 
the  white  surface  of  a  tombstone 
emerged. 

Among  the  forms  that  met  my 
eye  against  the  iron-grey  of  the 
horizon,  were  some  of  those  shrubs 
or  trees  that  grow  like  our  junipers, 
some  six  feet  high,  in  form  like  a 
miniature  poplar,  with  the  darker 
foliage  of  the  yew.  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  plant,  but  I  have 
often  seen  it  in  such  funereal  places. 

Eiiowing  that  I  was  a  little  too 
early,  I  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of 
a  tombstone  to  wait,  as,  for  aught 
I  knew,  the  beautiful  Countess 
might  have  wise  reasons  for  not 
caring  that  I  should  enter  the 
grounds  of  the  ch&teau  earlier  than 
she  had  appointed.  In  the  listless 
state  induced  by  waiting,  I  sat 
there,  with  my  eyes  on  the  object 
straight  before  me,  which  chanced 
to  be  that  faint  black  outline  I  have 
described.  It  was  right  before  me, 
about  half-a-dozen  steps  away. 

The  moon  now  began  to  escape 
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from  under  the  skirt  of  the  clond 
that  had  hid  her  face  for  bo  long; 
and,  as  the  light  gradually  im- 
proyed,  the  tree  on  which  I  had 
been  lazily  staring  began  to  take 
a  new  shape.  It  was  no  longer  a 
tree,  but  a  man  standing  motion- 
less. Brighter  and  brighter  grew 
the  moonlight,  clearer  and  clearer 
the  image  became,  and  at  last  stood 
out  perfectly  distinctly.  It  was 
Colonel  Gaillarde. 

Luckily,  he  was  not  looking 
toward  me.  I  could  only  see  him 
in  profile ;  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  white  moustache,  the 
farouche  yisage,  and  the  gaunt, 
six-foot  stature.  There  he  was, 
his  shoulder  toward  me,  listening 
and  watching,  plainly,  for  some 
signal  or  person  expected,^  straight 
in  front  of  him. 

If  he  were,  by  chance,  to  turn 
his  eyes  in  my  direction,  I  knew 
that  I  must  reckon  upon  an  in- 
stantaneous renewal  of  the  combat 
only  commenced  in  the  hall  of  the 
Belle  Etoile.  In  any  case,  could 
malignant  fortune  haye  posted,  at 
this  place  and  hour,  a  more  dan- 
gerous watcher  ?  What  ecstasy  to 
him,  by  a  single  discoyery,  to  hit 
me  so  hard,  and  blast  the  Countess 
de  St.  Alyre,  whom  he  seemed  to 
hate. 

He  raised  his  arm ;  he  whistled 
softly;  I  heard  m  answering  whistle 
as  low ;  and,  to  my  relief,  the  Co- 
lonel adyanced  in  the  direction  of 
this  sound,  widening  the  distance 
between  us  at  eyery  step ;  and  im- 
mediately I  heard  talking,  but  in 
a  low  and  cautious  key. 

I  recognized,  I  thought,  eyen  so, 
the  peculiar  yoice  of  Gaillarde. 

I  stole  softly  forward  in  the 
drection  in  which  those  sounds 
were  audible.  In  doing  so,  I  had, 
of  course,  to  use  the  extremest 
caution. 

I  thought  I  saw  a  hat  aboye  a 
jagged  piece  of  ruined  wall,  and 
then  a  second — yes,  I  saw  two 


hats  conyersing;  the  voices  came 
from  under  them.  They  moved 
ofT,  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
park,  but  of  the  road,  and  I  lay 
along  the  grass,  peeping  over  a 
grave,  as  a  skirmisher  might,  ob- 
serying  the  enemy.  One  after  the 
other,  the  figures  emerged  full  into 
view  as  they  motmted  the  stfle  at 
the  road-side.  The  Colonel,  who 
was  last,  stood  on  the  w<dl  for 
awhile,  looking  about  him,  and 
then  jumped  down  on  the  road. 
I  heard  their  steps  and  talk  as 
they  moved  away  together,  with 
their  backs  toward  me,  in  tiie  di- 
rection which  led  them  fEirther  and 
farther  from  the  Dragon  Volant. 

I  waited  until  these  sounds  were 
quite  lost  in  distance  before  I 
entered  the  park.  I  followed  the 
instructions  I  had  received  from 
the  Countess  de  St.  Alyre,  and 
made  my  way  among  brushwood 
and  thickets  to  the  point  nearest 
the  ruinous  temple,  and  crossed 
the  short  intervening  space  of  open 
ground  rapidly. 

I  was  now  once  more  under 
the  gigantic  boughs  of  the  old 
lime  and  chestnut  trees ;  softly,  and 
with  a  heart  throbbing  fast,  I  ap- 
proached the  little  structure. 

The  moon  was  now  shining 
steadily,  pouring  down  its  ra- 
diance on  the  soft  foliage,  and 
here  and  there  mottling  the 
verdure  under  my  feet. 

I  reached  the  steps;  I  was 
among  its  worn  marble  shafts.  She 
was  not  there,  nor  in  the  inner 
sanctuary,  the  arched  windows  of 
which  were  scre^ied  almost  en- 
tirely by  masses  of  iyy.  The  lady 
had  not  yet  arrived. 


CHAPTER  7CIX. 

THE   KEY. 

I  stood  now  upon  the  steps, 
watching  and  listening.  In  a 
minute  or  two  I  heard  the  crackle 
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of  withered  sticks  trodden  upon, 
and,  looking  in  the  direction,  I  saw 
a  figure  approaching  among  the 
trees,  wrapped  in  a  mantle. 

I  adyanced  eagerly.  It  was  the 
Oonntess.  She  did  not  speak,  but 
^ve  me  her  hand,  and  I  led  her 
-to  the  scene  of  our  last  interview. 
She  repressed  the  ardour  of  my 
impassioned  greeting  with  a  gentle 
but  peremptory  firmness.  She 
remoYed  her  hood,  shook  back 
her  beautiful  hair,  and  gazing 
on  me  with  sad  and  glowing 
■eyes,  sighed  deeply.  Some  awfal 
thought  seemed  to  weigh  upon 
her. 

'  Bichard,  I  must  speak  plainly. 
The  crisis  of  my  life  has  come.  I 
am  sure  you  would  defend  me.  I 
think  you  pity  me;  perhaps  you 
even  love  me.* 

At  these  words  I  became  elo- 
quent, as  young  madmen  in  my 
plight  do.  She  silenced  me,  how- 
over,  with  the  same  melancholy 
firmness. 

'Listen,  dear  friend,  and  then 
say  whether  you  can  aid  me.  How 
madly  I  am  trusting  you ;  and  yet 
my  heart  tells  mo  how  wisely !  To 
meet  you  here  as  1  do — ^what  in- 
Banity  it  seems !  How  poorly  you 
must  think  of  me !  But  when  you 
know  all,  you  will  judge  me  fairly. 
Without  your  aid  I  cannot  accom- 
plish my  purpose.  That  purpose 
xmaccomplished,  I  must  die.  I  am 
chained  to  a  man  whom  I  despise 
— ^whom  I  abhor.  I  have  resolved 
to  fly.  I  have  jewels,  principally 
diamonds,  for  which  I  am  offered 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  your 
English  money.  They  are  my  se- 
parate property  by  my  marriage 
settlement ;  I  will  take  them  with 
me.  You  are  a  judge,  no  doubt, 
of  jewels.  I  was  counting  mine 
when  the  hour  came,  and  brought 
this  in  my  hand  to  show  you. 
Look.* 

'  It  is  magnificent !'  I  exclaimed, 
as  ^a  collar  of  diamonds  twinkled 
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and  flashed  in  the  moonlight,  sus- 
pended from  her  pretty  fingers. 
I  thought,  even  at  that  tragic 
moment,  that  she  prolonged  the 
show,  with  a  feminine  delight  in 
these  brilliant  toys. 

'Yes,*  she  said;  'I  shall  part 
with  them  all.  I  will  turn  them 
into  money,  and  break,  for  ever, 
the  unnatural  and  wicked  bonds 
that  tied  me,  in  the  name  of  a 
sacrament,  to  a  tyrant.  A  man 
young,  handsome,  generous,  brave 
as  you,  can  hardly  be  rich.  Bichard, 
you  say  you  love  me;  you  shall 
share  all  this  with  me.  We  will 
fly  together  to  Switzerland;  we 
will  evade  pursuit;  my  powerful 
friends  will  intervene  and  arrange 
a  separation;  and  I  shall,  at  length, 
be  happy  and  reward  my  hero.' 

You  may  suppose  the  style, 
florid  and  vehement,  in  which  I 
poured  forth  my  gratitude,  vowed 
the  devotion  of  my  life,  and  placed 
myself  absolutely  at  her  disposal. 

'  To-morrow  night,'  she  said, 
'  my  husband  will  attend  the  re- 
mains of  his  cousin.  Monsieur  de 
St.  Amand,  to  F^re  la  Chaise. 
The  hearse,  he  says,  vnll  leave 
this  at  half-past  nine.  You  must 
be  here,  where  we  stand,  at  nine 
o'clock.* 

I  promised  punctual  obedience. 

'  I  will  not  meet  you  here ;  but 
you  see  a  red  light  in  the  window 
of  the  tower  at  that  angle  of  the 
chateau  ?' 

I  assented. 

'  I  placed  it  there,  that,  to- 
morrow night,  when  it  comes,  you 
may  recognize  it.  So  soon  as 
that  rose-coloured  light  appears 
at  that  window,  it  will  be  a  sig- 
nal to  you  that  the  foneral  has 
left  the  ch&tcau,  and  that  you 
may  approach  safely.  CJome,  then, 
to  that  window;  I  will  open  it, 
and  admit  you.  Five  minutes 
after  a  travelling -carriage,  with 
four  horses,  shall  stand  ready,  in 
the  porte-cochhre,    I  will  place  my 
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diamonds  in  yonr  hands ;  and  so 
soon  as  we  enter  the  carriage, 
onr  flight  commences.  We  shall 
haye  at  least  five  hours'  start; 
and  with  energy,  stratagem,  and 
resonrce,  I  fear  nothing.  Are  you 
ready  to  undertake  all  this  for  my 
sake?' 

Again    I    yowed    myself    her 
slaye. 

'My  only  difficulty/  she  said, 
'  is  how  we  shall  quickly  enough 
conyert  my  diamonds  into  money ; 
I  dare  not  remoye  them  while 
my  husband  is  in  the  house.' 

Here  was  the  opportunity  I 
wished  for.  I  now  told  her  that 
I  had  in  my  banker's  hands  no 
less  a  sum  than  thirty  thousand 
I)ounds,  with  which,  in  the  shape 
of  gold  and  notes,  I  should  come 
furnished,  and  thus  the  risk  and 
loss  of  disposing  of  her  diamonds 
in  too  much  haste  would  be 
ayoided. 

'Good  heayen!'  she  exclaimed, 
^th  a  kind  of  disappointment. 
'  Tou  are  rich,  then  ?  and  I  haye 
lost  the  felicity  of  making  my 
generous  friend  more  happy.  Be 
it  so;  since  so  it  must  be.  Let 
us  contribute,  each,  in  equal 
shares,  to  our  common  fund. 
Bring  you,  your  money;  I,  my 
jewels.  There  is  a  happiness  to 
me  eyen  in  mingling  my  resources 
with  yours.' 

On  this  there  followed  a  ro- 
mantic colloquy,  all  poetry  and 
passion,  such  as  I  should,  in  yain, 
endeayour  to  reproduce. 

Then  came  a  yery  special  in- 
struction. 

'  I  haye  come  proyided,  too, 
with  a  key,  the  use  of  which  I 
must  explain.' 

It  was  a  double  key — a  long, 
slender  stem,  with  a  key  at  each 
end — one  about  the  size  which 
opens  an  ordinary  room  door;  the 
other,  as  small,  almost,  as  the 
key  of  a  dressing-case. 

'  You  cannot  employ  too  much 


caution  to-morrow  night  An  in- 
terruption would  murder  all  my 
hopes.  I  haye  learned  that  you 
occupy  the  haunted  room  in  the 
Dragon  Volant.  It  is  the  yery 
room  I  would  haye  wished  you 
in.  I  will  teU  you  why — ^there 
is  a  story  of  a  man  who,  haying 
shut  himself  up  in  that  room  one 
night,  disappeared  before  morning. 
The  truth  is,  he  wanted,  I  belieye, 
to  escape  from  creditors;  and 
the  host  of  the  Dragon  Volant, 
at  that  time,  being  a  rogue,  aided 
him  in  absconding.  My  husband 
inyestigated  the  matter,  and  dis- 
coyered  how  his  escape  was  made. 
It  was  by  means  of  this  key. 
Here  is  a  memorandum  and  a 
plan  describing  how  they  are  to 
be  applied.  I  haye  taken  them 
from  the  Count's  escritoire.  And 
now,  once  more  I  must  leaye  to 
your  ingenuity  how  to  mystify 
the  people  of  the  Dragon  Volant. 
Be  sure  you  try  the  keys  first, 
to  see  that  the  locks  turn  freely. 
I  will  haye  my  jewels  ready.  You, 
whateyer  we  diyide,  had  better 
bring  your  money,  because  it  may 
be  many  months  before  you  can 
reyisit  Paris,  or  disclose  our  place 
of  residence  to  any  one ;  and  our 
passports — arrange  all  that;  in 
what  names,  and  whither,  you 
please.  And  now,  dear  Richard ' 
(she  leaned  her  arm  fondly  on 
my  shoulder,  and  looked  with 
incfijEtble  passion  in  my  eyes,  with 
her  other  hand  clasped  in  mine), 
'  my  yery  life  is  in  your  hands ;  I 
haye  staked  all  on  your  fidelity.' 

As  she  spoke  the  last  word,  she, 
on  a  sudden,  grew  deadly  pale, 
and  gasped,  'Good  God!  who  is 
here?' 

At  the  same  moment  she  re- 
ceded through  the  door  in  the 
marble  screen,  close  to  which  she 
stood,  and  behind  which  was  a 
roofless  chamber,  as  small  as  the 
shrine,  the  window  of  which  was 
darkened  by   a    clustering  mass 
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of  ivy  80  dense  that  hardly  a 
gleam  of  light  came  through  the 
leayes. 

I  stood  upon  the  threshold 
which  she  had  just  crossed,  look- 
ing in  the  direction  in  which  she 
had  thrown  that  one  terrified 
glance.  No  wonder  she  was 
frightened.  Quite  close  upon  us, 
not  twenty  yards  away,  and  ap- 
proaching at  a  quick  step,  very 
distinctly  lighted  by  the  moon. 
Colonel  Gaillarde  and  his  com- 
panion were  coming.  The  sha- 
dow of  the  cornice  and  a  piece 
of  wall  were  upon  me.  Uncon- 
scious of  this,  I  was  expecting  the 
moment  when,  with  one  of  his 
frantic  yells,  he  should  spring 
forward  to  assail  me. 

I  made  a  step  backward,  drew 
one  of  my  pistols  from  my  pocket, 
and  cocked  it.  It  was  obvious 
he  had  not  seen  me. 

I  stood,  with  my  finger  on  the 
trigger,  determined  to  shoot  him 
-dead  if  he  should  attempt  to  enter 
the  place,  where  the  Countess 
was.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  a  murder;  but,  in  my 
mind,  I  had  no  question  or  qualm 
about  it.  When  once  we  engage 
in  secret  and  guilty  practices  we 
are  nearer  other  and  greater 
crimes  than  we  at  all  suspect. 

'There's  the  statue,'  said  the 
Colonel,  in  his  brief,  discordant 
tones.     '  That's  the  figure.' 

'Alluded  to  in  the  stanzas?' 
inquired  his  companion. 

'  The  very  thing.  We  shall  see 
more  next  time.  Forward,  mon- 
sieur; let  us  march,' 

And,  much  to  my  relief,  the 
gallant  Colonel  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  marched  through  the  trees, 
with  his  back  toward  the  chateau, 
striding  over  the  grass,  as  I 
quickly  saw,  to  the  park  wall, 
which  they  crossed,  not  far  from 
the  gables  of  the  Dragon  Volant 

I  found  the  Countess  trembling 
in    no    affected,     but     a    very 


real  terror.  She  would  not 
hear  of  my  accompanying  her 
toward  the  ch&teau.  But  I  told 
her  that  I  would  prevent  the 
return  of  the  mad  Colonel;  and 
upon  that  point,  at  least,  that  she 
need  fear  nothing.  She  quickly 
recovered,  again  bid  me  a  fond 
and  lingering  good-night,  and  left 
me,  gazing  after  her,  with  the 
key  in  my  hand,  and  such  a  phan- 
tasmagoria floating  in  my  brain 
as  amounted  very  nearly  to  mad- 
ness. 

Here  was  I,  ready  to  brave  all 
dangers,  all  right  and  reason, 
plunge  into  murder  itself,  on  the 
first  summons,  and  entangle  my- 
self in  consequences  inextricable 
and  horrible  (what  cared  I?)  for 
a  woman  of  whom  I  knew  nothing, 
but  that  she  was  beautiful  and 
reckless ! 

I  have  often  thanked  heaven 
for  its  mercy  in  conducting  me 
through  the  labyrinths  in  which 
I  had  all  but  lost  myself. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

A   mGH-OAULED   GAP. 

I  was  now  upon  the  road, 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  Dragon  Yolani  I  had 
undertaken  an  adventure,  with  a 
vengeance !  And  by  way  of  prelude, 
there,  not  improbably,  awaited  me, 
in  my  inn,  another  encounter, 
perhaps,  this  time,  not  so  lucky, 
with  the  grotesque  sabreur. 

I  was  glad  I  had  my  pistols. 
I  certainly  was  bound  by  no  law 
to  allow  a  ruffian  to  cut  me  down^ 
imresisting. 

Stooping  boughs  from  the  old 
X)ark,  gigantic  x>opl^<9  ^^  the 
other  side,  and  the  moonlight 
over  all,  made  the  narrow  road 
to  the  inn-door  picturesque. 

I  could  not  think  very  clearly 
just  now ;  events  were  succeeding 
one  another   so  rapidly,  and   I, 
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inyolyed  in  the  action  of  a  drama 
80  extrayagant  and  gnilty,  hardly 
knew  myaelf  or  belieyed  my  own 
story,  as  I  slowly  paced  toward 
the  still  open  door  of  the  Flying 
Dragon. 

No  sign  of  the  Colonel,  visible  or 
andible,  was  there.  In  the  hall, 
I  inquired.  No  gentleman  had 
arrived  at  the  inn  for  the  last  half 
hour.  I  looked  into  the  public 
room.  It  was  deserted.  The  clock 
stmck  twelve,  and  I  heard  the 
servant  barring  the  great  door.  I 
took  my  candle.  The  lights  in 
this  rural  hostelry  were  by  this 
time  out,  and  the  house  had  the 
air  of  one  that  had  settled  to 
slumber  for  many  hours.  The 
<K)ld  moonlight  streamed  in  at  the 
window  on  the  landing,  as  I  as- 
cended the  broad  staircase ;  and  I 
paused  for  a  moment  to  look  over 
the  wooded  grounds  to  the  turreted 
ch&teau,  to  me,  so  full  of  inte- 
rest I  bethought  me,  however, 
that  prying  eyes  might  read  a 
meaning  in  this  midnight  gazing, 
and  possibly  the  Count  himself 
might,  in  his  jealous  mood,  sur- 
mise a  signal  in  this  unwonted 
light  in  the  stair-window  of  the 
(Dragon  Volant. 

On  opening  my  room  door,  with 

•  a  little  start,  I  met  an  extremely 

•  old  woman  with  the  longest  face  I 
ever  saw ;  she  had  what  used  to 
be  termed,  a  high-cauled  cap,  on, 
the  white  border  of  which  con- 
trasted with  her  brown  and  yellow 
skin,  and  made  her  wrinkled  face 
more  ugly.  She  raised  her  curved 
shoulders,  and  looked  up  in  my 
face,  with  eyes  unnaturally  black 
and  bright. 

'  I  have  lighted  a  little  wood, 
monsieur,  because  the  night  is 
chill.' 

I  thanked  her,  but  she  did  not 
go.  She  stood  with  her  candle  in 
her  tremulous  fingers. 

'  Excuse  an*  old  woman,  mon- 
sieur,' she  said ;   '  but  what  on 


earth  can  a  young  English  mdord, 
with'  all  Paris  at  his  feet,  find  to 
amuse  him  in  the  Dragon  Volant?* 

Had  I  been  at  the  age  of  iaiiy 
tales,  and  in  daily  intercourse 
with  the  delightful  Countess  de 
St.  Alyre,  I  should  have  seen  in 
this  withered  apparition,  the  genius 
loci,  the  malignant  fairy,  at  the 
stamp  of  whose  foot,  the  ill-fated 
tenants  of  this  very  room  had, 
from  time  to  time,  vanished.  I 
was  past  that,  )iowever ;  but  the 
old  woman's  dark  eyes  were  fixed 
on  mine,  with  a  steady  meaning 
that  plainly  told  me  that  my 
secret  was  known.  I  was  embar- 
rassed and  alarmed;  I  never 
thought  of  asking  her  what  busi- 
ness that  was  of  hers. 

'  These  old  eyes  saw  you  in  the 
park  of  the  chateau  to-night' 

'  I!*  I  began,  with  all  the  scorn- 
ful surprise  I  could  affect 

'  It  avails  nothing,  monsieur ;  I 
know  why  you  stay  here ;  and  I 
tell  you  to  begone.  Leave  this 
house  to-morrow  morning,  and 
never  come  again.' 

She  lifted  her  disengaged  hand, 
as  she  looked  at  me  with  intense 
horror  in  her  eyes. 

'  There  is  nothing  on  earth — I 
don't  know  what  you  mean,'  I 
answered;  'and  why  should  you 
care  about  me  ?' 

'  I  don't  care  about  you,  mon- 
sieur— I  care  about  the  honour  of 
an  ancient  family,  whom  I  served 
in  their  happier  days,  when  to  be 
noble,  was  to  be  honoured.  But 
my  words  are  thrown  away,  mon- 
sieur; you  are  insolent.  I  will 
keep  my  secret,  and  you,  yours ; 
that  is  all.  You  will  soon  find 
it  hard  enough  to  divulge  it' 

The  old  woman  went  slowly 
from  the  room  and  shut  the  door, 
before  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
say  anything.  I  was  standing 
where  she  had  left  me,  nearly  five 
minutes  later.  The  jealousy  of 
Monsieur  the  Count,  I  assxmied. 
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appears  to  this  old  creature 
about  the  most  terrible  thing  in 
creation.  Whatever  contempt  I 
might  entertain  for  the  dangers 
which  this  old  lady  so  darkly 
intimated,  it  was  by  no  means 
pleasant,  you  may  suppose,  that  a 
secret  so  dangerous  should  be  so 
much  as  suspected  by  a  stranger, 
and  that  stranger  a  partisan  of 
the  Count  de  St  Alyre. 

Ought  1  not,  at  all  risks,  to 
apprize  the  Countess,  who  had 
trusted  me  so  generously,  or,  as 
she  said  herself,  so  madly,  of  the 
fact  that  our  secret  was,  at  least, 
suspected  by  another?  But  was 
there  not  greater  danger  in  at- 
tempting to  conununicate  ?  What 
did  the  beldame  mean  by  saying, 
'Keep  your  secret,  and  111  keep 
mine?' 

I  had  a  thousand  distracting 
questions  before  me.  My  prepress 
seemed  like  a  journey  through  the 
Spessart,  where  at  every  step  some 
new  goblin  or  monster  starts  from 
the  ground  or  steps  from  behind  a 
tree. 

Peremptorily  I  dismissed  these 
harassing  and  frightful  doubts.  I 
secured  my  door,  sat  myself  down 
at  my  table,  and  with  a  candle  at 
each  side,  placed  before  me  the 
piece  of  vellum  which  contained 
the  drawings  and  notes  on  which 
I  was  to  rely  for  full  instructions 
as  to  how  to  use  the  key. 

When  I  had  studied  this  for 
awhile,  I  made  my  investigation. 
The  angle  of  the  room  at  the  right 
side  of  the  window  was  cut  off  by 
an  oblique  turn  in  the  wainscot 
I  examined  this  carefully,  and,  on 
pressure,  a  small  bit  of  the  frame  of 
the  woodwork  slid  aside,  and  dis- 
closed a  keyhole.  On  removing  my 
finger,  it  shot  back  to  its  place  again, 
with  a  spring.  So  far  I  had  in- 
terpreted my  instructions  success- 
ftdly.  A  similar  search  next  the 
floor,  and  directly  under  this,  was 
rewarded    by    a    like    discovery. 


The  small  end  of  the  key  fitted 
this,  as  it  had  the  upper  keyhole ; 
and  now,  with  two  or  three  hard 
jerks  at  the  key,  a  door  in  the 
panel  opened,  showing  a  strip  of 
the  bare  wall,  and  a  narrow, 
arched  doorway,  piercing  the 
thickness  of  the  waU ;  and  within 
which  I  saw  a  screw-staircase  of 
stone. 

Candle  in  hand  I  stepped  in. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  quality 
of  air  long  undisturbed  is  i)ecu- 
liar :  to  me  it  has  always  seemed 
so,  and  the  damp  smell  of  the  old 
masonry  hung  in  this  atmosphere. 
My  candle  faintly  lighted  the  bare 
stone  wall  that  enclosed  the  stair, 
the  foot  of  which  I  could  not  see. 
Down  I  went,  and  a  few  turns 
brought  me  to  the  stone  floor. 
Here  was  another  door,  of  the 
simple,  old,  oak  kind,  deep  simk 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The 
large  end  of  the  key  fltted  this. 
The  lock  was  stiff;  I  set  the 
candle  down  upon  the  stair,  and 
applied  both  hands;  it  turned 
with  difficulty,  and  as  it  revolved 
uttered  a  shriek  that  alarmed  me 
for  my  secret 

For  some  minutes  I  did  not 
move.  In  a  little  time,  however, 
I  took  courage,  and  opened  the 
door.  The  night-air  floating  in, 
pufied  out  the  candle.  There  was 
a  thicket  of  holly  and  underwood, 
as  dense  as  a  jungle,  close  about 
the  door.  I  should  have  been  in 
pitch-darkness,  were  it  not  (that 
through  the  topmost  leaves,  ^ere 
twinkled,  here  and  there,  a  glim- 
mer of  moonshine. 

Softly,  lest  any  one  should  have 
opened  his  window,  at  the  sound 
of  the  rusty  bolt,  I  struggled 
through  this,  till  I  gained  a  view 
of  the  open  grounds.  Here  I  found 
that  the  brushwood  spread  a  good 
way  up  the  park,  uniting  with  the 
wood  that  approached  the  little 
temple  I  have  described. 

A  general  could  not  have  chosen 
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a  more  effectnally-coyered  approach 
from  the  Dragon  Volant  to  the 
trysting  -  place  where  hitherto  I 
had  conferred  with  the  idol  of  my 
lawless  adoration. 

Looking  back  npon  the  old  inn^ 
I  discoyered  that  the  stair  I  de- 
scended, was  enclosed  in  one  of 
those  slender  turrets  that  decorate 
snch  buildings.  It  was  placed  at 
that  angle  which  corresponded 
with  the  part  of  the  i>aneling  of 
my  room  indicated  in  the  plan  I 
had  been  studying. 

Thoroughly  satisfied  with  my 
experiment,  I  made  my  way  back 
to  the  door,  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty, re-mounted  to  my  room, 
locked  my  secret  door  again; 
kissed  the  mysterious  key  that  her 
hand  had  pressed  that  night,  and 
placed  it  under  my  pillow,  upon 
which,  very  soon  after,  my  giddy 
head  was  laid,  not,  for  some  time, 
to  sleep  soundly. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

I   SEE   THBSE  MSK  IN   A   MIBBOR. 

I  awoke  very  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  was  too  excited  to  sleep 
again.  As  soon  as  I  could,  with- 
out exciting  remark,  I  saw  my 
host.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going 
into  town  that  night,  and  thence 

to ,  where  I  had  to  see  some 

people  on  business,  and  requested 
him  to  mention  my  being  there  to 
any  friend  who  might  call.  That 
I  expected  to  be  back  in  about  a 
week,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
my  servant,  St.  Clair,  would  keep 
the  key  of  my  room,  and  look  after 
my  things. 

Having  prepared  this  mystifica- 
tion for  my  landlord,  I  drove  into 
Paris,  and  there  transacted  the 
financial  part  of  the  affair.  The 
problem  was  to  reduce  my  ba- 
lance, nearly  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  to  a  shape  in  which  it 
wonld  be  not  only  easily  portable. 


but  available,  wherever  I'mightgo, 
without  involving  oorrespondfince, 
or  any  other  incident  which  would 
disclose  my  place  of  residence,  for 
the  time  being.  All  these  points 
were  as  nearly  provided  for  as 
they  could  be.  I  need  not  trouble 
you  about  my  arrangements  for 
passports.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  point  I  selected  for  our 
flight  was,  in  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mance, one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  sequestered  nooks  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Lngg&gOf  I  should  start  with 
none.  The  first  considerable  town 
we  reached  next  morning,  would 
supply  an  extemporized  wardrobe. 
It  was  now  two  o'clock ;  only  two ! 
How  on  earth  was  I  to  dispose  of 
the  remainder  of  the  day  ? 

I  had  not  yet  seen  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame;  and  thither  I 
drove.  I  spent  an  hour  or  more 
there;  and  then  to  the  Conder- 
gerie,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and 
the  beautiful  Sainte  Ghapelle.  Still 
there  remained  some  time  to  get 
rid  of,  and  I  strolled  into  the 
narrow  streets  adjoining  the  ca- 
thedral. I  recollect  seeing,  in  one 
of  them,  an  old  house  with  a 
mural  inscription  stating  that  it 
had  been  the  residence  of  Canon 
Fulbert,  the  uncle  of  Abelard's 
Eloise.  I  don't  know  whether 
these  curious  old  streets,  in  which 
I  observed  fragments  of  ancient 
gothic  churches  fitted  up  as  ware- 
houses, are  stUl  extant.  I  lighted, 
among  other  dingy  and  eccentric 
shops,  upon  one  that  seemed  that 
of  a  broker  of  all  sorts  of  old  de- 
corations, armour,  china,  furniture. 
I  entered  the  shop;  it  was  dark, 
dusty,  and  low.  The  proprietor 
was  busy  scouring  a  piece  of  inlaid 
armour,  and  allowed  me  to  poke 
about  his  shop,  and  examine  the 
curious  things  accumulated  there, 
just  as  I  pleased.  Gradually  I 
made  my  way  to  the  farther 
end  of  it,  where  there  was  but 
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one  window  with  many  panes, 
each  with  a  bnll's-eye  in  it,  and 
in  the  dirtiest  possible  state. 
When  I  reached  this  window,  I 
turned  about,  and  in  a  recess, 
standing  at  right  angles  with  the 
side  wall  of  the  shop,  was  a  large 
mirror  in  an  old-fashioned  dingy 
frame.  Eeflected  in  this  I  saw, 
what  in  old  houses  I  have  heard 
termed  an  *  alcove,'  in  which, 
among  lumber,  and  various  dusty 
articles  hanging  on  the  wall,  there 
stood  a  table,  at  which  three  per- 
sons were  seated,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  in  earnest  conversation.  Two 
of  these  persons  I  instantly  recog- 
nized, one  was  Colonel  Gaillarde, 
the  other  was  the  Marquis  d'Har- 
monville.  The  third,  who  was 
fiddling  with  a  pen,  was  a  lean, 
pale  man,  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox, with  lank  black  hair,  and 
about  as  mean-looking  a  i)erson  as 
I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  The 
Marquis  looked  up,  and  his  glance 
was  instantaneously  followed  by 
his  two  companions.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  hesitated  what  to  do.  But 
it  was  plain  that  I  was  not  recog- 
nized, as  indeed  I  could  hardly 
have  been,  the  light  from  the 
window  being  behind  me,  and  the 
portion  of  the  shop  immediately 
before  me,  being  very  dark  indeed. 

Perceiving  this  I  had  presence 
of  mind  to  affect  being  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  objects  before 
me,  and  strolled  slowly  down  the 
shop  again.  I  x>aused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  hear  whether  I  was  fol- 
lowed, and  was  relieved  when  I 
heard  no  step.  You  may  be  sure 
I  did  not  waste  more  time  in  that 
shop,  where  I  had  just  made  a 
discovery  so  curious  and  so  un- 
expected. 

It  was  no  business  of  mine  to 
inquire  what  brought  Colonel 
Gaillarde  and  the  Marquis  toge- 
ther, in  so  shabby,  and  even  dirty, 
a  place,  or  who  the  mean  person, 
biting  the'  feather  end  of  his  pen. 


might  be.  Such  employments  as 
the  Marquis  had  accepted  some- 
times make  strange  bed-fellows. 

I  was  glad  to  get  away,  and  just 
as  the  sun  set,  I  had  reached  the 
steps  of  the  Dragon  Volant,  and 
dismissed  the  vehicle  in  which  I 
arrived,  carrying  in  my  hand  a 
strong  box,  of  marvellously  small 
dimensions  considering  all  it  con- 
tained, strapped  in  a  leather  cover, 
which  disguised  its  real  cha- 
racter. 

When  I  got  to  my  room,  I  sum- 
moned St  Clair.  I  told  him 
nearly  the  same  story,  I  had  al- 
ready told  my  host.  I  gave  him 
fifty  pounds,  with  orders  to  ex- 
pend whatever  was  necessary  on 
himself,  and!  in  x>ayment  for 
my  rooms  till  my  return.  I 
then  eat  a  slight  and  hasty 
dinner.  My  eyes  were  often 
upon  the  solemn  old  clock  over 
the  chimney-piece,  which  was  my 
sole  accomplice  in  keeping  tryste 
in  this  iniquitous  venture.  The 
sky  favoured  my  design,  and 
darkened  all  things  with  a  sea  of 
clouds. 

The  innkeex>er  met  me  in  the 
hall,  to  ask  whether  I  should  want 
a  vehicle  to  Paris  ?  I  was  prepared 
for  this  question,  and  instantly 
answered  that  I  meant  to  walk  to 
Versailles,  and  take  a  carriage 
there.    I  called  St.  Clair. 

'  Go,'  said  I,  '  and  drink  a  bottle 
of  wine  with  your  friends.  I  shall 
call  you  if  I  should  want  anything; 
in  the  meantime,  here  is  the  key 
of  my  room;  I  shall  be  writing 
some  notes,  so  don't  allow  any  one 
to  disturb  me,  for  at  least  half  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
you  will  probably  find  that  I  have 
left  this  for  Versailles;  and  should 
you  not  find  me  in  the  room,  yon 
may  take  that  for  granted;  and 
you  take  charge  of  everything, 
and  lock  the  door,  you  under- 
stand?' 

St  Clair  took  his  leave,  wishing 
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mo  all   happinesB  and  no  donbt  one  in  each  pocket.      I  now  ip- 

promiaing     himself    some     little  plied  m;  bey  to  the  secret  locb : 

amusement  with  my  money.    With  drew    the    wftinsoot-door   a  little 

my  candle  in  my  band,  I  hastened  open,  took  my  strong  box  noda 

upstairs.       It   wanted    now    bnt  my  aim,  extinguished  my  candk, 

five  minntes  ta  the  appointed  time,  unbolted  my  door,  listened  at  ii 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  for  a  few  momenta  to  be  sure  tb«t 

of  the  coward  in  m;  natore ;  bnt  no  one  was  approaching,  and  then 

I  oonfeas,  as  the  crisis  approached,  crossed    the    floor    of    my  vxm 

I  felt  something  of  the  suspense  swiftly,  entered    the  secret  door, 

and  awQ  of  a  soldier   going  into  and  closed  the  spring  lock  *Aa 

action.     Wonld  I  have  receded  ?  ma     I  was  upon  the  acrew-stiii 

Not  for  all  this  earth  coold  offer.  in  total  darkness,  the  key  in  nj 

I  bolted  my  door,  put  on  my  fingers.    Thus  far  the  undertaking 

gieat  coat,  and  placed  my  pistols,  was  successful. 
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TADY  L.  I  am  60  glad  you 
have  come  in  to  see  me^  dear. 
This  time  is  '  the  fall '  of  the  day, 
when  we  are  all  turning  brown 
and  dry  like  the  trees.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  see  a  gay  young  crea^ 
turo  like  you,  who  can  go  about 
and  see  the  world,  without  being 
afraid  of  compromising  her  dig- 
nity. 

Lydia,  Charley,  my  husband, 
must  have  all  the  credit  of  giving 
me  vagabond  tastes.  These  balls, 
dinner  parties,  and  afternoon  teas, 
come  round  year  after  year  in  the 
most  tedious  way,  so  that  a 
woman  who  devotes  herself  to 
them  must  travel  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  one  groove  like 
a  carpenter's  plane,  while  her  life 
goes  off  in  shavings.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  more  variety  to 
be  got  out  of  human  life,  than  in  ex- 
posing as  much  of  one's  shoulders 
as  is  proi)er,  in  expensive  clothes, 
sitting  so  many  hours  on  a  sofa  in 
a  hot  room,  and  returning  home 
exhausted.  Charles  and  I  take 
our  share  of  fashionable  suffering, 
but  we  also  go  about  and  see 
life. 

Lady  L,   What  odd  ideas,  my 


dear.  I  hope  you  havn't  been 
talking  to  some  of  those  dreadful 
women  who  want  to  be  doctors, 
feel  our  pulses,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  do  you  know  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  stout  mid- 
dle-class creatures,  who  go  to 
the  concerts  and  theatres  in  red 
opera  cloaks,  and  'get  windows' 
for  processions,  have  more  amuse- 
ment than  we  have.  They  must 
enjoy  themselves  or  they  wouldn't 
do  it. 

Lydia  (smiling).  That  hardly 
follows.  If  they  argued  in  that 
way  about  our  amusements— 

Lady  L,  Perhaps  so.  But  they 
are  a  different  order  of  beings. 
Life,  of  course,  is  something  more 
than  a  drum,  kettle,  or  otherwise, 
and  if  one  had  time,  or  could  dare 
to  do  it,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
very  piquant  to  take  an  early 
dinner,  and  go  off,  like  a  fat 
citizen,  to  the  play  or  a  concert. 
But  the  servants,  my  dear,  the 
servants !  Bowles,  a  treasure,  who 
has  been  with  us  ten  years,  would 
resign,  of  course  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  He  would  say  he 
had  lost  caste. 

Lydia.    Ah,  you  are  in  a  dif- 
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ferent  position — ^a  clever  lady — 
mixed  up  in  politics — ministers 
round  your  chair.  You  have  the 
credit  of  pulUng  the  wires,  you 
know. 

iMdy  L,  The  bell  wires  are  the 
only  wires  I  pull,  I  assure  you. 
Now  what  was  your  last  piece  of 
Bohemianism  ?  Do  amuse  me  with 
a  full,  true,  and  particular  account. 

Lydia,  Why,  let  me  see.  Oh, 
yes!  we  were  at  the  Abbey  the 
other  night — ^Westminster  Abbey. 

Lady  L  Good  gracious !  What 
took  you  there.  You  don't  mean 
to  say  you  went  round  the  tombs 
with  one  of  the  creatures  in  the 
black  gowns.  That  is  pushing 
your  theory  too  far. 

Lydia.  No,  indeed. 

Lxdy  L.  Ah,  I  see.  DSuote, 
Beautifully  -  bound  prayer  -  book, 
prie  Dieu,  and  a  sweet  clergyman. 
My  dear,  you  have  forty  years  yet 
before  coming  to  that 

Lydia,  No,  it  was  to  hear 
Bach's  Passion  music.  You  know 
I  am  a  frantic  musician.  A  violin 
and  a  cello  come  twice  a-week 
to  us,  to  fiddle  Mozart,  and  Bee- 
thoven, and  Schubert  with  me; 
and  when  we  are  trailing  a  solemn 
adagio  along,  my  friend  the  cello, 
extracting  a  passionate,  homy 
sound  from  his  instrument,  you 
can  imagine  the  sounds  heard  in 
our  little  drawing-room. 

Lady  L.  But  this  Bach  busi- 
ness in  the  Abbey  ? 

Lydia,  An  idea  of  the  Dean's. 
A  full  orchestra,  an  amphitheatre 
of  singers,  three  or  four  hundred 
all  in  white  robes  like  the  celestial 
choirs  —  an  archangel  in  white 
conducting  in  the  middle.  I 
think  the  fiddlers  —  double  bass 
gentlemen,  &c,,  were  dispensed 
from  the  uniform.  You  would 
think  you  were  in  a  foreign  cathe- 
dral. The  idea,  Charles  says, 
scarcely  harmonises  with  the 
Dean's  published  views.  He  is 
reputed    'broad,' — I  mean    only 


in  church  doctrine — ^indeed,  is 
scarcely  'sound,'  as  they  oall 
it;  yet  here  we  had  a  sort  of 
rite  that  was  certainly  Boman 
Catholic  in  its  spirit. 

Lady  X.  Well,  like  many  others 
who  have  gone  too  &r;  he  has 
only '  tried  Bach.' 

Lydia.  But  what  music !  (You 
see  I  take  no  notice  of  your  un- 
becoming joke.)  These  old  masters 
seem  to  be  dealing  with  mountains, 
and  great  plains,  and  rivers — con- 
foundiDg  them  together,  like  the 
old  sorcerers — the  modem  music 
seems  to  me  as  poor  and  trim  as  a 
little  garden  in  front  of  a  cockney 
villa. 

Lady  X.  My  dearest  Lydia, 
what  singular  language — why  you 
would  be  unintelligible  to  Mrs. 
Mantower  and  her  daughters. 
But  I  suppose  this  performance 
was  highly  impressive  and  de- 
votional 

Lydia.  The  reverse.  There  was 
^as  much  stretching  and  strain- 
ing of  necks  as  if  one  of  the  royal 
family  were  expected.  The  place 
was  crammed  to  the  door,  and  the 
buzz  of  talk  before  the  music 
began  was  wonderful.  I  heard 
in  all  directions,  '  There's  so  and 
so '  — '  There's  Joachim !'  —  and 
all  the  women  on  three  rows 
of  chairs,  at  least,  rose  to  stretch 
and  stare.  The  contagion  of  ir- 
reverence was  unavoidable ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  numbers  who 
came  to  pray,  remained — ^well,  not 
to  scoff — to  gossip.  A  vast  number 
had  those  Novello  books  with 
which  they  followed  the  airs,  but 
they  were^  of  course,  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  music. 

Lady  L.  You  mean  something 
epigrammatical  I  know;  but  I 
should  have  set  them  down  as  the 
connoisseurs. 

Lydia,  The  idea  of  speUing  out 
the  notes  in  that  fashion !  As  well 
take  a  copy  of  the  play  to  the 
theatre.    I  noted  that  a  peculiar 
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kind  of  mouldy  women  had  these 
books,  with  a  curiously  imsezed 
air  about  them.  They  had  yery 
limp  thread  gloyes,  and  were  queer 
about  the  shoulders.  What  with 
the  great  dark  vault  above,  and 
the  gas  jets  flaring,  and  the  crowds 
of  faces,  and  the  tall,  solemn  pillars 
and  arches,  and  tiie  grand  and 
mournful  music,  it  was  a  strange 
scene.  But  I  never  saw  so  well 
before  the  humour  that  is  hidden 
in  the  monuments  to  our  illus- 
trious dead. 

Lady  L,  Your  wicked  tongue, 
dear,  spares  nothing.  I  have 
heard  the  poor  effigies  are  in  bad 
taste  enough ;  but  — 

Lydia.  For  instance.  I  was 
seated  very  close  to  the  Eight 
Honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  a 
large  fat,  marble  man,  prostrate,  in 
his  night  gown,  on  a  couch,  with 
his  well-known  full  face,  and 
double  chin,  more  than  done 
justice  to  by  the  sculptor.  The 
shadows  brought  out  a  most  comic 
expression,  half  of  dignity,  half  of 
discomfort,  as  though  his  mattress 
was  of  stone,  which  it  was.  An 
angel  was,  of  course,  bending  over 
him,  and  a  negro  kneeling  beside 
him,  both  sympathising.  But  next 
the  negro  was  sitting  a  live  stout 
lady,  while  two  amateurs  were  at  the 
head  of  the  sick  couch,  on  a  comer 
of  which  one  had  left  his  hat.  It 
seemed  all  one  party,  a  portion  of 
which  had  a  comic  indifference  to 
the  suffering  of  the  right  honour- 
able statesman.  The  contrast  be- 
tween complacent  human  beings 
and  marble  statues  forced  into 
most  heartrending  expressions, 
never  struck  me  so  absurdly  be- 
fore. It  also  occurred  to  me  that 
most  of  these  monuments  were  set 
up  in  honour  of  the  survivors,  for 
I  had  opportunity  of  reading  the 
inscriptions  that  were  near  me, 
with  the  interest  one  does  ad- 
vertisements when  obliged  to  wait 
at  a  railway  station. 


But  to  come  to  the  music.  It 
is  evident  the  fine  old  master 
had  written  when  truly  pene- 
trated with  his  subject,  feeling 
it  devotionally  to  the  '  end  of  his 
nails.'  Neither  was  there  any  of 
the  conventional  dramatic  tricks 
to  produce  effects, '  tremitlos,'  and 
the  rest  The  simple  receipt  was 
that  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 
wrote  simply  to  express  the  story 
with  which  his  miad  was  filled. 
The  result  then  came  of  itself. 
Our  modem  writers  think  only 
of  the  effect  of  this  pretty  solo, 
that  effective  duett,  or  finale — 
variety,  and  a  wish  to  please, 
is  their  stock  in  trade ;  and  even 
where  there  is  talent,  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  these  influences. 

Lady  L.  Ingenious,  my  dear, 
and  so  far  intelligible.  But  are 
you  not  afraid  of  getting  a  little 
pedantic  with  such  studies  ? 

Lydia.  Oh,  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  say.  They  are  going  to 
have  Wagner's  '  Lohengrin '  at 
Covent  Grarden;  and  it  will  be 
Sanscrit  to  all  the  fashionables, 
unless  we  make  up  something 
about '  the  music  of  the  future.' 

Lady  L.  Oh,  that  alters  the 
case.  You  must  coach  me  a  little, 
as  they  say,  in  the  mysteries,  or 
I  shall  be  put  to  shame  in  my 
own  drawing-roouL 

Lydia,  Charles  and  I  are  mak- 
ing it  up.  It  is  tremendous,  but 
interesting.  This  much  I  know. 
Bach  and  Wagner  worked  on  the 
same  principles.  When  I  come 
again  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Lady  L.  Tell  me  some  more 
news,  dear. 

Lydia,  The  only  thing  that  I 
have  heard  is,  that  there  is  to  be 
a  new  column  in  the  newspapers 
devoted  to  reporting  the  'acci- 
dents of  the  aristocracy,'  with 
regular  bulletins  for  each  day. 

Lady  L,  Now  what  do  you  mean 
by  that,  Lydia  ? 

Lydia.    Simply,    that    a   child 
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must  see  how  triumphantly  the 
accusations  about  the  nation  being 
republican  have  been  refuted.  If 
members  of  the  royal  family  could 
only  be  more  ripandus,  distributed 
judiciously,  or  sent  on  loan  to  the 
chief  towns,  like  the  'trayelling 
collection'  of  the  Kensington 
Museum,  an  enormous  effect  would 
be  produced.  They  should  be 
made  to  take  more  chairs;  to 
open  more  places;  be  received 
more  abundantly  at  stations.  If 
there  could  be  a  monthly  festival, 
something  like  the  Juggernaut, 
in  which  a  prince  or  princess,  or 
some  one  married  to  them,  could 
be  drawn  along,  seated  aloft,  there 
would  be  plenty  found  to  throw 
themselves  under  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage.  However,  when  the 
present  stock  of  young  princes 
grow  up,  the  demand  will  be  better 
met.  But  there  cannot  be  too 
many  chairs.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
any  show  in  the  kingdom,  from 
a  theatre  to  Punch,  more  popular 
than  a  royal,  or  deputy  royal, 
head.  Next  is  that  comes  the 
aristocracy — lords,  dukes,  &c.  You 
read  about  the  poor  unhappy  lady 
who  was  thrown  from  her  horse 
when  hunting. 

Lady  L.  Poor  thing,  yes.  But 
with  every  pity  for  her  and  her 
family,  I  cannot  see  what  the  daily 
papers  have  to  do  with  her  state, 
issuing  daily  bulletins  in  a  lachry- 
mose strain. 

Lydia.  Since  the  Prince's  illness 
-—and  what  a  magnificent  medical 
era  it  was  for  them — they  find  a 
sort  of  fascination  in  the  subject. 
Then  there  was  the  other  case 
of  the  lord's  daughter  who  burnt 
her  arm,  and  which  went  its 
round  of  the  papers — '  Distressing 
scene,'  'Painful  for  the  noble 
owner.'  The  sole  interest  in  both 
happens  to  be  that  there  is  a  large, 
servile,  crawling  class  among  us, 
to  whom  noble — even  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  'noble  owner' 


is  something  exquisite.  For  these 
the  papers  must  provide.  An  ordi- 
nary gentlewoman  might  scorch  her 
arm  off  without  any  notice  being 
taken  of  her.  Another  faTonxable 
picture  of  this  snobbishnees  is  to 
be  found ;  where  would  you  sup- 
pose? At  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

Lady  L.  My  dear!  no  place 
could  be  more  appropriate.  There 
is  the  fruitful  soil,  where  that 
languishing  plant  the  Albertus 
venerahili  is  watered  and  culti- 
vated ;  where  stewards'  wands,  and 
ribbons,  and  C.B.  cuttings  flourish 
— at  least  so  they  tell  me. 

Lydia.  And  the  amateurs — don't 
let  us  forget  them ;  the  soil  suits 
them  exactly.  Amateur  architectsi^ 
amateur  heads  of  departments, 
amateur  exhibitors.  Even  our 
agreeable  friend,  who  plays  such 
tricks  with  his  baton,  and  thinks 
he  is  another  Costa  as  he  leads  on 
his  band  of  'civil  servants'  and 
'minstrels,'  has  got  his  chance. 
You  see  they  have  put  him  in  at 
that '  Yorkshire-pie '  looking  build- 
ing at  Kensington. 

Lady  L,  What  our  coachman 
will  describe  as  though  it  were  a 
sort  of  armoury  —  the  Halbeit 
'AH. 

Lydia.  In  fact,  this  is  the  ami^ 
teur  age,  and  will  be  known  aa 
such.  The  higher  classes  have 
tried  every  sensation  that  money 
or  rank  can  purchase  for  them, 
and  now  they  have  discovex^  that 
coming  before  a  crowd  of  their 
fellow  creatures  to  be  looked  at  or 
stared  at,  is  something  delightfoUy 
new  and  piquant  Hence  every 
one  is  singing,  playing,  acting, 
exhibiting  their  curiosities,  beating 
time  like  our  well-bom  &iend,  and 
even  preaching.  Charles  says  he 
believes  the  amateur  actors  in 
'  good  business,'  at  country  houses 
and  town  halls,  really  '  draw '  as 
much  money  as  the  profe6sionaI& 

Lady  L.  But,  what  do  you  say 
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is  to  be  seen  at  South  Kensing- 
ton? 

Lydia,  A  number  of  glass  cases, 
containing  the  collection  that  his 
Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh has  made  on  his  travels.  It 
is  not  uninteresting,  but  is  of  the 
usual  museum  kind — stuffed  birds 
and  beasts.  South  Sea  islander 
dresses,  Japanese  monsters,  gold 
stuffs,  and  the  rest  But  you  should 
see  the  crowds — their  delight  and 
admiration ! — the  bands  of  women 
with  their  catalogues — their  rap- 
tures! It  is  the  most  amusing 
and  extraordinary  exhibition  of  the 
day.  Tall,  healthy  fathers  bring 
their  whole  families  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  si)ectacle.  There  are 
elaborate  catalogues,  numbers  of 
rough  water-colour  sketches  of 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  other 
places — scenes  that  have  been 
painted  and  engraved  over  and 
over  again.  But  nHmporU.  Our 
British  matrons  are  contented — 
they  have  their  fetish.  A  few  yards 
off,  are  some  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  artistic  objects  in  the  world ; 
the  most  exquisite  ornaments  in 
gold,  and  silver,  and  china;  the 
choicest  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's 
and  Mr.  Schreiber's  museums ;  but 
what  are  these  to  the  horns  of  the 
stag,  '  shot  on  July  the  — ,  18 — ' 
or  to  the  Tahiti  woman's  dress  of 
pai)er,  brought  home  in  the  '  Ga- 
latea?' I  am  not  what  Charles 
calls  '  Dilking '  the  young  Prince, 
in  whom  aU  this  idea  of  collecting 
curiosities  shows  a  very  laudable 
ispirit ;  but  it  is  these  middle-class 
London  matrons  and  their  families 
— the  'Monday  Popular  sort' — 
who  are  to  me  impayahU, 

Lady  L,  Who,  of  course,  flocked 
to  that  boat  race  the  other  day. 

Lydia.  No.  I  fancy  that  was 
more  for  our  dass.  The  fast  young 
ladies  think  it  fashionable  to  get 
up  aquatic  enthusiasm. 

Lady  L.  They  are  wise  after 
their   generation.    And  I   don't 


know  but  that  a  mother,  anxious 
as  to  her  daughter's  temporal 
welfare,  might  not  encourage  such 
a  taste.  It  would  conduce  to  their 
future  happiness. 

Lydia.  1  understand 

Lady  L,  You  see,  there  are  so 
many  desirable  young  men,  of  the 
first  families  and  connection,  who 
are  interested  in  this  rowing  and 
university  business.  As  a  wife's 
aim  should  be  to  have  the  same 
tastes  as  her  husband,  so  a  girl, 
looking  to  marriage  as  an  honour- 
able establishment,  naturally  tries 
to  exhibit  the  same  tastes  as  the 
candidate  lover.  I  don't  set  up 
to  be  cynical,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  so  easy.  But  I  think 
it  is  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  masquerading  in  blue 
dresses  and  blue  ribbons,  on  an 
inclement  Saturday.  There  was  a 
heavy  crop  of  pulmonary  attacks 
laid    down  on  that    occasion,  I 

Lydia.  But  may  not  the  matrons 
and  daughters  have  a  sort  of 
sympathy  for  what  is  their  own 
matrimonial  boat  race  ?  All  the 
technical  phrases  seem  to  apply  : 
the  training — the  pace  growing 
severer  every  year — the  uncer- 
tainty— ^the  scantiness  of  dress — 
the  coxswain  making  a  blunder, 
and  steering  her  boat  load  of 
daughters  'in  too  close  to  the 
Surrey  side ;'  and,  above  all,  the 
'  putting  on  a  spurt.'  We  have 
seen  Lady  Cobb  'spurt*  despe- 
rately, as  the  season  comes  to  a 
close,  but  it  didn't  answer;  and 
Mrs.  Hacker  won  the  marquis  for 
her  girl  by  two  lengths. 

Lady  L.  I  declare  we  should 
not  talk  in  this  style,  or  we  shall 
get  into  the  tone  of  those  articles, 
which  some  woman  writes  in  the 
'Saturday  Beview,*  on  'Frisky 
Matrons.'  The  weaknesses  of  us 
poor  ladies  are  easily  touched  off. 
Tell  me  another  of  your  adven- 
tures. 
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Lydia.  Let  me  see.  What  would 
yon  say  to  going  to  a  theatre  in 
the  day-time  ? 

Lady  L.  Incredible!  As  well 
tell  me  of  Madame  Tossaud's,  or 
the  diying  bell  at  the  Polytechnic. 

Lydia,  With  some  shame  I  own, 
that  I  was  tempted  by  what  is 
called  a  '  Monster  Programme/  at 
Brnry  Lane,  for  somebody's  benefit 
All  the  theatres  famished  some 
broken  yictnals  from  their  bills  of 
fare — a  scene  here,  an  act  there : 
everything  short ;  therefore,  rather 
welcome.  There  was  a  curious 
effect,  in  the  house,  a  kind  of  faint 
daylight  having  got  in,  spite  of  all 
the  blaze  of  light.  It  struck  me 
that  the  acting  was  indifferent,  and 
that  the  actors  were  sluggish  as 
if  they  fek  that  their  proper 
season  had  not  arrived.  It  was 
curious  to  see  the  boxes  filled 
with  the  love-sick  youths  who 
play  the  lords  and  colonels  in  the 
comedies,  and  who  are  considered, 
and  believed  in  in  their  own  set, 
to  wear  their  clothes,  and  behave 
generally  in  private  with  a  bearing 
and  manner  that  runs  the  original 
article  very  close.  I  am  certain — 
though  I  have  not  the  least  means 
of  knowing  it — that  these  foot- 
light  members  of  the  peerage,  feel 
that  they  are  superior  to  their 
fellows:  affecting  the  dragoon 
walk,  the  high  shirt-collars,  and 
the  pulling  down  the  shirt-sleeves. 
Those  cruel  prints  and  satires, 
'  strollers  in  a  bam,' '  the  Bosicad,' 
&c.,  always  seem  to  me  to  be  true, 
though  with  enormous  exaggera- 
tion. If  there  be  any  meanness 
or  humiliation  in  a  character,  the 
stage  is  certain  to  bring  it  out. 

Ijady  X.  The  men  I  can  pass 
over.  Some  of  them  are  good- 
looking.  But  those  things,  with 
the  tinted  and  glossy  faces,  and 
the  straw-coloured  bags  of  hair, 
and  those  distorted  lumps  below 
the  waist  instead  of  on  the  shoul- 
der— they  are  simply    revolting. 


They  belong  to  our  sex,  officially, 
I  believe,  but  I  cannot  call  them 
women.  They  are  mere  reptiles — 
sea  anemones — ^beasts,  if  the  word 
be  not  too  gross  for  your  ears. 

Lydia.  Their  manners  and  voice 
belongs  to  a  new  school,  that  is 
indescribable.  These  are  caUed 
'actresses,'  those  'Totties,'  and 
' Lotties,' and  * Carrys,'  and 'Nel- 
lies,' and  'Amys,'  and  'Loueys.' 
There  is  one  that  positively  calls 
herself '  Lardy.'    I  have  seen  it 

Lady  L,  Who  can  blame  them  ? 
Their  betters  model  their  man- 
ners and  attractions  on  those  of 
the  barmaids,  or,  rather,  the  re- 
freshment girls.  The  theory  is, 
that  as  Jack  and  Charley  are  sus- 
pected of  being  fascinated  by  this 
bold  free  style,  decently-brought- 
up  girls  do  not  see  why  the  Spiers- 
and  -  Pond-things  should  have  a 
monopoly  of  such  graces.  The 
reason  seems  plausible ;  but  they 
forget  that  Charley  and  Jack  have 
no  matrimonial  views  with  regard 
to  these  vulgar  Hebes.  A  most 
imx)ortant  distinction  which  ma- 
trons should  look  to. 

Lydia,  Certainly,  the  steady  and 
accepted  use  of  paint,  cosmetics, 
dyes,  is  very  remarkable.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  it  was  greatly 
adopted,  in  aflashy  sort  of  way,  from 
the  mere  novelty ;  now  it  has  be- 
come the  confidential  assistant  and 
repairer.  Numbers  of  nice  girls 
coquette  with  it :  just  a  touch  here 
— a  little  stroke  there.  Yet  the 
matron  screams,  '  Let  my  Louisa 
paint ! — Heaven  forbid !'  Other 
girls  have  just  one  weak  place — 
say  a  '  fishiness '  in  the  eyes,  or  a 
chicken-like  yellowness  over  the 
cheek.  Easily  cured — a  touch,  the 
merest  touch.  No  one  could  call 
that  painting !  As  for  the  professed 
dauber,  that  turns  out  fresh  and 
gaudy  like  a  newly-done  shop- 
board,  and  who  dare  not  leave  off^ 
and  must  paint  thick  and  richly, 
or  not  at  all,  what  a  pitiable  and 
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revoltiiig  spectacle !  The  lamp  of 
gold-coloured  tow,  or  spun  yam, 
bobbing  behind  like  an  elephant's 
ear — that  is  qxute  in  keeping.  I 
remember  a  poor  dear  old  lady 
who  used  to  dEib  the  pink  on,  just 
as  thickly  as  a  stage  bandit  does 
the  end  of  his  nose.  It  got  brighter 
every  night.  The  eye,  I  fancy, 
loses  its  sense  of  colour,  and  re- 
quires the  dose  to  be  increased. 
How  it  used  to  shine  on  her  poor 
old  raddled  cheeks ! 

Lady  L.  Our  virtuous  girls  see 
no  harm  in  flowering  themselves 
all  over.  How  they  do  use  the 
puff!  *  Fanny,  dear,  how  pale  you 
are !' — Ferocious  pufi&ng.  '  Fanny, 
dear,  you  are  quite  flushed  and 
flustex«d!'  Puff  again.  Shoulders, 
arms,  and  those  perverse  elbows — 
all  get  their  share. 

Lydia.  Certain  elbows  that  I 
know  of  will  bring  an  aged  matron's 
hair  (grey  or  dyed)  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  You  have  seen  some 
very  nice  girl,  fair  and  admired, 
yet  with  a  pair  of  these  intractable 
extremities,  raw  and  fiery  as  a 
laundress's.  They  break  out  like 
bold  boys,  when  least  expected. 
They  may  have  been  behaving 
beautifully  all  day,  when,  just  as 
the  dear  girl  is  coming  down,  they 
begin  to  glow  like  a  sunset. 

Lady  L.  But  what  is  that  to  the 
misery  of  the  red  nose.  A  vampire 
is  nothing  to  it.  Bather,  there  is 
something  of  the  vampire  in  the 
choice  of  season  when  this  shock- 
ing malady— for  it  is  one— chooses 
to  display  itself.  For  the  girl  with 
the  red  nose  '  in  ambuscade,'  life 
really  becomes  an  agony  of  uncer- 
tainty: the  steady,  established, 
permanent  red  nose  is  not  half  so 
bad.  My  dear,  I  could  tell  you 
miserable  histories  of  red  noses. 
Mephistopheles  and  Faust  was 
nothing  to  them.  It  is  the  craftiest 
and  most  malignant  visitation 
going ;  and  I  tell  you,  dear,  if  the 
whole  tribe  of  Jenners  and  Gulls 


could  only  find  out  how  to  deal 
with  this  evil,  why,  the  peerage 
question  for  doctors  would  be 
settled  in  a  week.  It  is  the  poor 
mothers  who  are  to  be  pitied. 
They  have  got  their  girl  safe 
though  her  dressing,  seated  in  the 
carriage,  the  temperature  judi- 
ciously regulated,  and  finally 
landed  in  the  drawing-room.  There 
the  demi'jour  gives  confidence. 
The  young  parti  is  tender  and 
wax-like  on  this  occasion,  and  with 
even  ordinary  advantages,  might 
be  expected  to  '  come  forward.' 

Lydia.  Yes,  that's  the  phrase — 
'come  forward' — yet  how  rarely 
does  it  express  the  truth.  Often 
'  dragged  forward,'  sometimes 
'  pushed  forward ;'  but  how  rare  a 
genuine  honest  coming 'forward! 

Lady  L,  On  such  an  occasion 
young  Titlemonger  is  reasonably 
expected  to  do  what  is  required  of 
him.  If  there  was  a  '  return '  or- 
dered of  the  subsistence  he  has 
been  supplied  with  at  their  house 
during  the  season,  rows  of  cham- 
pagne and  claret  bottles,  the 
lambs,  sweetbreads,  cutlets,  duck- 
lings, wild  ducks,  snipes — might 
be  heaped  up  about  him,  as  if  he 
was  victualled  for  a  siege.  Well, 
the  girl  is  getting  into  spirits — 
what  they  call  'animated' — and 
that  young  cub  Titlemonger  finds 
himself  melting  like  one  of  the 
wax  candles,  when  the  steam 
from  the  gravies  and  sauces,  the 
heat  from  the  twenty-six  human 
beings  who  are  seated  as  close  as 
if  they  were  in  the  saloon  of  a 
packet,  begins  to  do  its  fatal  work. 
The  matron  sees  with  terror  the 
first  faint  pink  begin  to  glow.  The 
unhappy  girl  knows  nothing,  nor 
even  suspects.  Five  minutes  more, 
and  what  was  rather  a  pretty  nose 
has  become  a  raw,  inflamed  piece 
of  the  human  economy.  It  flou- 
rishes like  our  Union  Jack  on  a 
white  sail.  Titlemonger  sees  it  in 
another  minute,  and  all  is  over. 
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Lydia.  A  dieadfal  picture !  Ima- 
gine the  journey  home  of  the  baffled 
pair,  the  recriminationa  in  the  car- 
riage, Ac.  If  ever  one  was  tempted 
to  justify  the  absurdity  of  the  pro- 
Terb, '  Cut  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face,'  it  would  be  allowable 
then.  But  I  think,  though,  there 
should  be  some  way  of  dealing 
with  these  marri^eable  young 
gentlemen,  who  are  Buppoeed  to 
be  wishinK  to  '  come  forWrd,'  and 
who,  on  that  pretext,  board  with  a 
family  for  a  season,  filling  them- 
eelTeq  with  the  choicest  meats  and 
drinks.  They  remind  me  of  those 
designing  money-lenders  who 
chaise  a  oommisson  for  making 
iuquiriee,  not  to  be  returned  if  the 
loan  be  uncompleted— and  never 
do  complete  the  loan.  Z  am  sure 
as  society  grows  more  complex, 
things  will  be  brought  more  into  a 
system,  and  there  will,  at  last,  be 
an  honourable  undertaking  that, 
when  board  has  been  accepted  for 
alengthenedperiod,residence  must 
follow.  In  other  words,  that  the 
aooeptance  of  prandial  cinlities 
shall  be  the  proposal  itself. 

Lady  L.  No,  dear.  The  proba- 
Idlity  is  that  the  abuse  -mW  in- 
crease. Look,  the  bands,  the 
diOTes,  of  marriageable  girls,  in- 
creasing   every    day    and    hour  I 


Carriage  —  I  mean,  of  course, 
suitable  things,  for  the  pauper  ar- 
rangements will  always  go  on — is 
becoming  more  and  more  of  an 
accident,  or  the  resnlt  of  some 
skilful  and  brilliant  play.  The 
competition  will,  of  course,  be  more 
fierce,  and  these  scheming  diners, 
from  the  very  vastnees  of  the  com- 
petition, will  be  offered  more  and 
more  advantages.  I  have  no 
daughters,  so  I  can  speak  of  the 
matter  with  perfect  impartiality. 

Lydia.  MUit  all,  it  is  no  worse 
than  'eating  one's  terms'  at  the 
Inns  of  Court;  and  these  yonths 
are  expected  to  put  in  a  number 
of  dinners  before  becoming  '  prac- 
tising' husbands. 

Lady  L.  Apropot  of  eating,  I 
am  going  to  have  one  of  my  cabinet 
partkulier  little  dinners  next  week 
— just  Pocock,  and  &  few  more  of 
that  sort,  who  are  worth  feasting. 
There  it  is  all  the  other  way — the 
hosts  are  heavily  in  their  debt; 
though,  on  the  other  hand, '  those 
who  cat  to  please  must  please  to 
eat'  You  and  your  worse-half 
must  come.  Now  don't  say  any- 
thing about  'feast  of  reason,'  and 
that  sort  of  thing — 

Lydia.  Del^hted.  We  shall  be 
there. 
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CAPTURED  BY  C0NFED8. 

An  Incident  of  the  American  Reoeluon.  * 


TBAYELLING  in  the  United 
States  at  the  breaking  ont  of 
the  great  rebellion,  and  wishing 
to  see  something  of  war  service, 
I  accepted  a  captain's  commission 
offered  me  in  a  cayalry  regiment 
belonging  to  Tarbet's  division. 

We  were  lying  near  Winchester, 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  jnst  be- 
fore Sheridan  made  his  celebrated 
ride;  the  Ck)nfederate  general, 
Early,  coyering  this  town,  and 
occupying  the  crossing  of  Opequan 
Creek. 

The  company  I  commanded  held 
the  extreme  left  of  Tarbet's  divi- 
sion ;  and  in  firont  of  this  we  were 
thrown  out  on  picket  duty,  along 
the  skirts  of  a  tract  of  woodland. 

In  advance  of  the  line,  upon 
which  I  had  placed  my  sentries,  ran 
a  narrow  but  very  deep  creek — a 
tributary  of  the  Opequan — but 
with  a  fordable  crossing  close  to 
the  spot  I  had  fixed  upon  for  my 
temporary  quarters. 

I  had  just  returned  from  visit- 
ing the  picket  sentries,  and  was 
warming  myself  at  a  small  camp 
fire  we  had  kindled.  Although 
in  the  month  of  September  it  was 
a  raw  chilly  morning,  with  a 
drizzh'ng  mist  fast  thickening 
into  rain. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  tramp  of 
cavaUy,  with  the  clank  of  bits 
and  sabres.  The  soimd  seemed 
to  come  from  the  rear.  Within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  place 
where  our  fire  had  been  kindled, 
ran  the  stream  above  mentioned. 
At  the  ford  it  was  crossed  by  a 
narrow  wood  road ;  which  turned 
sharply  on  the  other  side — thence 
running  parallel  with  the  creek  in 
the  direction  of  Berryville.  It 
was  down  this  road  the  sounds 
appeared  to  come;  and,  although 
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nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that  our  scouting  parties  should 
be  out  in  that  direction,  I  felt 
alarm,  upon  hearing  the  tread 
of  approaching  troopers. 

Turning  to  my  sergeant,  a  wiry 
six-footer  from  Maine — the  only 
man  near  me  who  was  awake,  I 
said: 

'  Totten,  what  troops  can  those 
be?' 

The  sergeant  was  not  only 
awake,  but  remarkably  '  wide- 
awake ;'  and  with  head  bent  down, 
and  ear  close  to  the  ground,  was 
already  listening  intently  to  the 
hoof  strokes  of  the  approaching 
horsemen. 

As  I  spoke,  he  started  to  his 
feet,  saying  in  an  excited  tone  : 

'  By  jiminy,  cap !  them  'ere 
don't  sound  like  our  horses;  not 
half  o'them  air  shod  I' 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking 
the  horsemen  hove  into  sight, 
filing  round  a  bend  of  the  road ; 
and,  without  any  hesitation  what- 
ever, headed  toward  the  creek 
crossing,  in  front  of  our  camp  fire. 
Every  man  of  them  had  a  blue 
cavalry  cloak,  and  most  wore  the 
Union  cavalry  hat  There  were 
five  of  us  altogether  round  the 
fire;  Sergeant  Totten  with  three 
privates,  all  fast  asleep — ^and 
myself.  Our  horses  were  hitched 
close  by,  saddled  and  ready  for 
any  emergency;  revolvers  in  hol- 
sters, and  carbines  slung  from  a 
neighbouring  tree,  with  an  India- 
rubber  blanket  carefully  spread 
over  them  to  keep  off  the  rain. 
The  position  we  occupied  was 
quite  an  isolated  one — being  over 
half  a  mile  from  the  next  relief 
station;  connected  to  be  sure,  by 
a  chain  of  picket  sentries,  who 
would  have  been  in  sight  of  each 
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othe?,  but  for  the  dense  under- 
growth of  the  wood  in  which  we 
were  stationed.  As  it  was,  un- 
less when  they  came  ont  in  the 
open  space,  they  could  not  see 
what'  was  going  on,  beyond  fifty 
yards  on  either  side  of  their  post 

The  suddenness  with  whidi  the 
party  of  horsemen — now  in  fall 
sight — had  come  upon  us,  was,  no 
doubt,  the  principal  reason  why  1 
felt  suspicious  of  their  character. 
I  had  done  so,  eren  before  sight* 
ing  theuL 

They  must  hare  emerged  from 
the  woods,  and  struck  the  road, 
but  a  short  distance  aboTe  the 
bend;  for  the  tramping  first 
heard  was  not  that  of  a  gradually 
advancing  troop,  but  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  suddenly  close  at  hand. 
Anyhow,  there  they  were,  right 
at  the  crossing  of  the  creek — their 
approach  unnoticed  by  any  of  our 
pickets.  I  challenged  them  at 
once,  in  a  loud  sharp  voice,  hold- 
ing my  revolver  in  hand : 

'  Halt!  Who  goes  there?' 

*  Friends  1'  was  the  immediate 
and  ready  reply,  as  they  pulled  up 
in  compliance  with  the  challenge. 
*  Dismount,  one  friend  1  Advance 
and * 

The  last  word  had  hardly 
parted  from  my  lips ;  their  leader 
had  actually  thrown  one  of  his 
legs  over  his  horse's  croup,  as  if 
to  advance  as  ordered ;  when,  with 
a  muttered  word  of  command,  he 
turned  back  into  his  saddle ;  and 
in  a  second's  time  the  whole  party 
had  dashed  across  the  creek,  up 
its  bank,  and  were  amongst  us ! 

I  fired  my  revolver,  bringing 
down  one  of  their  horses;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  called  out  to 
my  companions. 

Too  late — it  was  of  no  use ;  we 
were  only  five,  totally  unprepared 
and  taken  by  surprise ;  they  were 
a  score  at  least,  all  ready  and 
aware  of  their  advantage. 

With  the  instinct  of  habit,  how- 


ever, one  of  the  sleeping  men^ 
upon  hearing  the  shouts  and  shots, 
sprang  up  and  rushed  towards 
our  horses.  In  doing  so,  he  was: 
ruthlessly  shot  down ;  and  seeing 
that  this  would  be  the  fate  of  all,, 
if  we  offered  resistance— cut  off",, 
and  overpowered  as  we  undoubt- 
edly were — I  at  once  cried  out,. 
'  Hold  your  fire ;  we  surrender !' 

In  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
this  blue^coated  troop  of  guerillas 
came  in  sight,  we  were  captured; 
our  arms  taken  from  us ;  ordered 
to  mount  our  horses;  and  were- 
galloping  at  a  slapping  pace  along 
a  poorly  constructed  day  road„ 
leading  towards  the  Shenandoah,, 
with  six  of  Mosby's  rough  riders 
on  each  side  of  us. 

It  was  a  neat  thing,  no  doubt,, 
for  the  Gonfeds — ^a  feat,  skilfully 
and  daringly  carried  out. 

The  chagrin  and  shame  I  felt 
at  being  thus  overreached,  made- 
my  blood  fairly  tingle  to  my 
finger-ends.  There  were  four  of 
us  captured  —  Sergeant  Totten,. 
two  privates,  and  myself — their 
own  dismounted  man,  whose  horse 
had  been  shot,  having  appropri- 
ated the  one  belonging  to  our 
comrade  they  had  killed. 

I  had  little  hope  that  any  effort 
would  be  made  to  rescue  us.  The- 
alarm  would,  no  doubt,  be  given ;. 
but  too  late  for  pursuit  to  be  of* 
service.  Before  a  sufficient  force- 
could  be  collected  to  make  it  safe, 
we  should  be  carried  far  out  of' 
reach  of  rescue. 

As  we  rode  along,  I  managed  to* 
count  the  party  of  Gonfeds.  Th^ 
were  twenty-one  in  all — nineteen 
men  and  two  officers ;  he  in  com- 
mand being  a  handsome  black- 
eyed  fellow  with  a  pleasing  cast 
of  countenance,  and  riding  one- 
of  the  most  splendid  chargers  I 
ever  saw.  Indeed,  all  of  them 
were  upon  good  stock,  and  our 
northern  horses  made  but  a  poor 
show  beside  them.    The  party  wasi 
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eridently  a  picked  one — selected 
for  some  special  duty.  Before 
they  came  upon  ns,  they  mtust 
haye  ridden  hard  and  long;  for^ 
although  their  horses  were  still 
equal  to  the  sharp  pace  at  which 
we  were  going,  they  laboured 
heavily,  and  showed  most  unmis- 
takable signs  of  fatigue.  • 

We  must  have  ridden  at  least 
ten  miles  in  silence,  not  a  word 
haying  been  spoken  by  any  one; 
when  suddenly  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, checked  his  horse,  and, 
wheeling  round,  cried  out : 

'  Take  it  easy  now,  boys  1' 

We  had  reached  the  bottom  of 
a  steep  rocky  hill,  the  path  oyer 
which  was  nothing  more  than  the 
bed  of  a  wet-weather  stream,  full 
of  'boulders  and  ruts.  Here  we 
were  ordered  into  single  file ;  and, 
after  scrambling  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  we  gained  the 
sunmiit.  The  road  again  became 
better;  running  along  a  broad 
table  land  densely  covered  with  a 
stunted  growth  of  black-jack,  and 
scrub  oak.  As  we  silently  went 
on,  the  black-eyed  leader  of  the 
'  Bebs '  brought  his  horse  alongside 
mine,  and  said  quite  good-hu- 
mouredly: 

'  Captain,  I  was  sorry  to  disturb 
you  so  early  this  morning ;  but  to 
tell  the  truth,  we  were  as  much 
surprised  to  see  you,  as  you  at 
sight  of  iM.  When  we  came  upon 
you,  we  had  no  idea  that  we  were 
anywhere  near  your  lines.' 

I  was  still  in  a  savage  humour 
with  myself,  and  answered  bitterly, 
and  sternly : 

'  It  was  a  pity  that  you  did  not 
strike  our  lines  a  trifle  higher  up; 
you  would  then  have  had  a  fairer 
chance  for  a  fight.' 

'  Oh !'  answered  he,  laughing, 
'  I  was  not  at  all  ambitious  of 
that;  and  am  quite  thankful  to 
get  away  as  I  did.' 

'  It  was  odd,'  I  remarked,  look- 
ing at  him  steadily,  '  for  one  of 


Mosby's  officers  to  be  blundering 
so  near  the  Shenandoah.  They 
have  the  reputation  of  knowing 
this  country  thoroughly.' 

'  And  they  deserve  it,'  he  an- 
swered. '  Most  of  them  have 
spent  their  whole  lives  hereabouts, 
and  have  hxmted  and  tramped 
over  every  foot  of  the  valley.  Un- 
fortrmately  for  you,'  he  added 
with  a  smile,  '  I  have  but  lately 
joined  the  command,  and  blunder 
now  and  then;  otherwise,  I  can 
assure  you,  we  would  never  have 
ventured  to  awake  you  as  we  did 
this  morning.  My  orders  were 
to  do  anything  but  that  Once 
in,  however,  I  thought  the  boldest 
way  out  would  be  the  best.' 

*  It  did  not  require  much  hold- 
ness,'  I  retorted,  '  to  lead  twenty 
men  on  five — ^three  of  them  asleep, 
and  two  unarmed.' 

*  No,'  said  he ;  '  but  how  could 
I  tell  there  wasn't  a  whole  squa- 
dron of  you  at  hand  ?  However, 
here  we  are  now  at  "  Granny 
Kitt's,"  and  I  guess  we  had  better 
have  some  breakfast.' 

He  was  a  social,  pleasant  fellow, 
this  Oonfed  captain,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  I  should  have  found  him 
an  agreeable  companion,  had  the 
manner  of  our  introduction  been 
different. 

We  had  now  arrived  in  full 
view  of  the  Shenandoah  river,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  table  land.  Here 
there  was  a  log-cabin,  at  a  little 
distance  firom  the  road,  with  some 
cultivated  fields  around  it.  At 
the  door  stood  an  old  negress; 
who  threw  up  her  arms  in  great 
excitement,  as  we  approached, 
greeting  our  captors  with  profuse 
curtsies  and  congratulations. 

^  Lud  ha  mercy,  massa  Cap'n 
Ghurber !  So  you'se  ben  and  gone 
an  done  it  dis  time  shoo  an 
satin.  Fo'  Yanks — ^bress  de  Lord 
— and  dar  bosses  and  guns  too — 
an  one  o'  dem  a  jient,'  she  added, 
laughing,   and  pointing  at  poor 
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Totten,  who  by  some  mlBchanoe 
was  mounted  on  a  yery  small  horse; 
which,  with  his  long  legs  nearly 
tonching  the  ground,  gave  him  a 
rather  ludicrous  appearance. 

'  Yes,  Granny/  replied  the  cap- 
tain, '  I've  been  getting  up  an 
appetite  this  morning,  and  am 
hungry  as  a  Texan.  What  have 
you  got  for  us  to  eat?' 

'  Lor,  massa ;  nuffin  but  some 
milk  and  com  dodger.' 

'  That  won't  do  for  stomachs 
so  hungry  as  ours,'  answered  the 
captain.  '  Boys,'  he  cried,  turning 
to  his  men,  '  I  think  I  see  some 
provender  in  the  enclosure  behind 
the  house;  you  have  permission 
to  make  the  most  of  it  I  shall 
give  Granny  some  Confederate 
scrip  for  the  damage;  and  she 
can  hand  it  to  the  owner,  when  he 
comes  home.' 

To  a  Ck)nfederate  partizan  no- 
thing could  have  be^  more  wel- 
come, than  this  licence  for  free 
forage;  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes'  time,  half  a  dozen  of  them 
were  oyer  the  fence  and  had 
'  roped'  a  cow,  to  be  killed  for 
their  midday  meal ;  while  another 
half  dozen  were  making  havoc 
among  the  hens  and  ducks  belong- 
ing to  the  little  plantation. 

The  four  prisoners  were  placed 
together  on  a  log  near  the  cabin- 
door;  on  the  sill  of  which  the 
Ck)nfed  captain  and  his  lieutenant 
had  seated  themselves.  They 
talked  in  a  low  tone;  but  my 
hearing  is  wonderfully  acute — 
never  more  than  at  that  moment 
— and  by  listening  attentively,  I 
made  out  from  their  conversation : 
that  our  guard  would  soon  be  re- 
duced to  six  men,  with  only  the 
lieutenant  to  command  them.  I 
had  not  before  taken  much  notice 
of  this  subordinate  officer ;  except 
to  perceive,  that  he  was  a  very 
young  man  with  a  sallow  and 
sinister  cast  of  countenance,  and 
a    most   unmistakably    contemp- 


tuous look  in  his  eye,  whenever 
he  glanced  at  us.  But  now,  as  a 
remark  of  his  reached  my  ear,  I 
turned  round  on  the  log,  and  took 
his  measure  more  fully. 

He  was  a  mere  boy  in  appear- 
ance ;  of  tall,  gaunt  &ame,  with  a 
pair  of  small  weasel-like  eyes.  He 
was  evidently  a  very  different  sort 
of  person  to  his  handsome,  frank- 
spoken  superior.  A  bitter,  re- 
morseless enemy  I  could  easily 
see ;  and  one  who  would  shoot  ns 
down,  as  readily  as  he  would  pick 
off  a  squirrel,  if  we  gave  him  the 
slightest  provocation  for  doing  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  rejoioed  at  hear- 
ing, that  we  were  soon  to  be  left 
to  his  tender  care ;  for  I  had  hopes 
from  his  youth,  as  also  his  evident 
over  confidence  in  his  own  great 
merit  as  a  soldier.  I  knew  he 
would  be  found  off  his  guard  ten 
times  for  once  his  seemingly  care- 
less captain  would  be  likely  to 
make  a  slip. 

In  the  meantime  the  saddles 
had  been  taken  off  the  horses,  and 
a  detail  of  men  was  engaged  in 
attending  to  their  wants.  Water 
was  given  them  from  a  draw-well 
near  by  with  a  bag  of  com  brou^t 
out  from  the  cabin,  and  distri- 
buted in  a  log-trough  which  ran 
all  along  the  building. 

The  old  negress  still  kept  up  her 
garrulous  enjoyment,  making  many 
remarks  at  our  expense.  Every 
now  and  then,  she  would  appear 
in  the  doorway,  clap  her  hands, 
and  slap  her  knees,  repeating  with 
apparent  delight, 

'  Bress  de  Lord !  fo'  Yanks  all 
took  togedder !' 

After  a  time,  she  brought  out  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  an  old  tin 
cup.  Placing  them  near  us  on 
the  ground,  and  kneeling  down 
beside  them,  she  bent  over  the 
bucket,  pretending,  as  I  could  see, 
to  skim  out  with  the  cup  some 
imaginary  object  in  the  water. 
Just  then,  I  heard  her  say  in  a 
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low    tone,  and  as  if  talking  to 
herself: 

'  Qod  Inb  yon  Lincnm  sogers ! 
Don't  mind  what  dis  old  fool  nigger 
say.  She  only  skeert  to  say  no- 
ting else.  Look  ont,  I  tell  yon,  for 
dat  Massa  Barker ;  he  kill  you  all 
ef  you  don't.' 

Having  cornered  what  she  had 
been  trying  to  capture  in  the 
water,  she  threw  it  on  the  ground ; 
and,  filling  the  cup,  offered  it  to 
me  with  a  grin. 

Here  then  was  a  friend  in  dis- 
guise, after  all.  I  knew  at  once 
that  the  lieutenant  was  the  'Massa 
Barker'  who  was  such  a  terrible 
fellow  in  her  eyes ;  and  I  knew 
also,  that  her  warning  was  not  to 
be  made  light  of.  I  resolved  to 
act  carefully,  and  avoid  running 
risks  where  the  odds  would  be 
hopelessly  against  us.  But  I  had 
fully  determined,  and  sworn  in  my 
own  heart,  that  with  the  slightest 
glimmer  offering  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess, I  would  risk  heavy  odds  to 
escape. 

I  caught  Totten's  eye,  as  my 
thoughts  ran  thus.  There  was  a 
decisive-  wicked  look  in  it,  that 
fully  answered  mine ;  and  I  knew 
I  had  a  fearless  comrade,  for  what- 
ever I  might  undertake. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, we  again  started  forward — 
descending  the  hill  towards  the 
Shenandoah.  But,  before  reaching 
this  river,  the  captain  with  the 
bulk  of  his  party  drew  off  from 
us;  taking  a  road  leading  down 
stream,  and  leaving  his  stern  lieu- 
tenant with  six  men  as  our  guard. 

As  the  horses  picked  their  way 
slowly  down  the  rough  road,  I 
managed  by  degrees  to  increase 
the  distance  between  the  leading 
file  of  rebels  and  myself;  so  that 
Totten  and  I  had  the  chance  of 
exchanging  a  word  or  two,  unheard 
by  either  our  comrades,  or  cap- 
tors. 

'Totten,'    said  I,    'you  don't 


want  to  go  to  the  Libby  prison,  if 
you  can  help  it,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  By  jiminy !'  he  replied,  this 
being  his  usual  form  of  affirma- 
tion, '  I'd  just  as  soon  have  a 
bullet  sent  through  me.  At  least 
I  would  willingly  run  the  risk  of  a 
dozen,  rather  than  go  there.' 

'  I'm  afraid,  that  young  Reb 
will  give  us  but  a  slight  chance  to 
escape.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that ;  he 
may  think  so  little  of  our  pluck, 
as  not  to  give  us  credit  for  enough 
to  make  the  attempt.  Jiminy! 
if  I  had  a  square  blow  at  that 
yellow  sconce  of  his,  wouldn't  I 
show  him  stars.  Do  you  notice 
the  way  he  speaks  to,  and  looks 
at  us,  as  if  we  were  meaner  than 
dogs?' 

'  Sergeant ;  could  you  manage  to 
sprain  your  ankle  at  our  next 
stopping-place  ?  They  are  going  to 
change  horses  soon.  I  overheard 
one  of  them  say  so.  If  I  have  to 
wait  on  you,  and  bathe  your 
damaged  ankle,  and  all  that ' 

1  had  no  chance  to  finish  what 
I  intended  saying.  The  lieutenant 
at  that  moment  rode  up,  and  kept 
alongside  of  us. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  we  came  upon  a  clearing — ^in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  farm- 
house. It  was  a  large  log  building 
with  two  wings,  and  an  open  space 
between  them  roofed  over — one 
of  the  wings,  only,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dwelling,  the  other 
without  any  windows,  only  an  en- 
trance from  the  open  space  be- 
tween. 

We  were  ordered  to  dismount, 
as  soon  as  we  had  ridden  into  the 
inclosure  in  front  of  the  house. 
Then,  after  hitching  our  horses  to  a 
long  rack,  we  were  taken  through 
the  open  passage  to  another  inclo- 
sure in  the  rear ;  which  was  several 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
in  front.  Totten  and  I  were 
walked  along,  side  by  side ;  and. 
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jnst  as  we  came  to  the  steps  leading 
down  into  the  back  yard,  he  stom- 
bled,  and  fell  violently  forward,  in 
an  nnsucoessful  attempt  to  reoorer 
himself.  Two  of  the  Bebs,  who 
were  striding  before  ns,  with  their 
rifles  in  hand,  turned  round  on 
hearing  the  noise.  When  they  saw 
the  sergeant  scrambling  in  the 
dust,  they  burst  out  laughing,  and 
seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  sight 

Totten  had  fikllen  with  such 
yiolenoe,  and  so  naturally,  I  really 
imagined  he  had  seriously  hurt 
himself.  I  was  sure  of  it,  when, 
on  raising  him  up,  he  ^pped 
down  again  with  a  groan,  crying 
out, '  Gap,  Tre  sprained  my  ankle 
darned  badly.' 

The  lieutenant  now  came  up; 
and  roughly  inquired  the  cause  of 
the  rumpus.  On  getting  satisfied, 
he  ordered  us  to  be  taken  to  a 
small  stable  that  stood  in  one 
comer  of  the  yard.  I  requested 
him  to  allow  Totten  to  remain 
outside,  and  myself  along  with 
him — so  that  I  might  bathe  his 
ankle  with  cold  water,  and  see  if 
I  couldn't  get  him  into  walking 
condition  before  we  started  again. 

'Bah I  you  can  doctor  him  in 
the  stable  as  well  as  here,'  replied 
the  young  wolf  with  a  grin. 

'  But,  lieutenant;  it  will  be  more 
couTenient  here,'  I  said  in  the 
most  conciliating  manner  I  was 
capable  of.  '  The  water  is  near  at 
hand.' 

'  Put  in  the  other  two,  then,'  he 
exclaimed,  pointing  to  Hill  and 
Carey,  the  two  priyates.  '  Turn  all 
the  horses  into  the  old  field ;  four 
of  you  get  "  fresh  mounts,"  and 
be  ready  to  come  along  with  me.' 

Hill  and  Carey  were  taken  on 
to  the  stable,  and  thrust  into  it ; 
the  door  was  closed  and  bolted 
behind  them;  and  two  sentries 
stationed  near  by. 

I  managed  with  some  difficulty 
to  get  Totten  close  up  to  the  stoop 
of  the  dwelling,  and  under  a  large 


tree;  against  the  trunk  of  which  I 
placed  him  in  a  sitting  posfeore. 
Then,  using  my  hands  as  ladles,  I 
kept  pouring  a  continued  stream 
of  cold  water  upon  the  injured 
ankle. 

One  of  the  sentries  had  been 
placed  OTer  Hill  and  Carey  by  the 
stable-door,  while  the  other  kept 
guard  upon  Totten  and  myself — a 
gaunt,  stalwart  fellow,  with  a  very 
wide-awake  and  dangerous  expres- 
sion in  his  small  greenish  eyes. 

With  joy  I  saw  the  Confiods 
take  the  saddles  &om  their  horses, 
lead  the  animals  down  a  narrow 
lane,  and  turn  them  loose  into  a 
large  inclosure. 

When  th^  came  back  into  the 
yard,  four  of  them  stepped  into  a 
second  stable,  larger  than  that  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  secured. 
In  a  short  time  they  came  out  again, 
each  leading  a  horse.  These  they 
hitched  to  a  long  rack  in  front  of 
the  house. 

The  horses  were  at  once  saddled 
and  bridled;  and  I  oould  see 
through  the  open  door  of  the 
stable  that  it  was  now  empty,  and 
that  the  animals  brought  forth 
were  all  of  their  reserve  stock. 

Each  wing  of  the  building  was 
entered  by  a  door  that  fronted  on 
the  central  space.  One  was  a  heavy 
oaken  door  that  opened  outward. 
Could  be  secured  by  a  strong 
shooting  bolt,  and  a  thick  flat 
swinging  bar  of  iron  attached  to 
it 

Shortly  after  I  had  got  Totten 
up  to  the  back  step,  I  noticed  that 
this  door  had  been  left  %jar,  and 
that  the  lieutenant  had  gone  in- 
side, where  he  had  seated  himself. 

The  door  was  sufficiently  open 
to  allow  me  a  good  view  of  the 
room  inside.  I  saw  there  was  a 
large  heap  of  shelled  corn  in  one 
comer,  and  on  a  bench  close  by 
lay  the  rifles  and  revolvers  of  the 
men,  who  were  out  looking  after 
the  horses.    The  heavy  padlock. 
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"belonging  to  the  door-bolt,  lay  on 
the  porch  outside. 

After  saddling  their  horses,  the 
four  men  sat  down  on  the  front 
step.  In  a  few  minutes,  two  of 
ihem  got  up  again,  and  lounged 
into  the  store-room;  where  pre- 
sently they  became  engaged  in 
wiping  their  reyolvers. 

Soon  another  rose  up,  and  also 
went  inside  the  store-room,  where 
he  threw  himself  down  on  the 
com  heap.  The  fourth  man  re- 
mained in  the  porch,  employed  in 
mending  the  broken  rein  of  a 
bridle.  Presently  he,  too,  got  up, 
.and  walked  into  the  buUding, 
where  I  could  hear  him  asking  for 
4U1  awl.  Just  then  I  felt  a  quick 
beating  at  the  heart,  and  a  sudden 
:flushing  in  my  face,  as  a  thought 
•came  across  my  brain,  that  pro- 
jnised  a  plan  of  escape. 

Although  I  felt  cool  and  col- 
lected, as  ever  in  my  life,  I  could 
hear  my  heart  thumping  against 
my  ribs,  like  the  strokes  of  a  trip- 
bammer.  My  anxiety  was  extreme; 
for  I  knew  eyery  moment  that 
passed  lessened  our  chance  of 
^success.  At  any  instant  the  Con- 
federate lieutenant  might  start  us 
to  the  road  again. 

The^trooper,who  had  been  strap- 
mending,  once  more  came  out  upon 
the  porch,  and  walked  off  to  where 
Ids  horse  stood  at  the  rack. 

Buckling  on  the  mended  rein, 
he  returned  to  the  house,  and  went 
rstraight  into  the  store-room.  Gross- 
ing to  his  comrades,  he  sat  down 
•on  the  bench  beside  them. 

I  looked  at  Totten,  and  then 

»asked  the  guard  in  a  low  voice, 

if  we  could  not  have  a  cabbage 

leaf   to    place    on  the    sprained 

^ankle. 

'Cabbage  leaf!'  he  replied, 
''  where  the  h — 1  's  there  any  cab- 
bage about  hyar  ?' 

'  Bight  there,'  said  I,  pointing 
to  a  comer  of  the  inolosure,  where 
2  had  observed  a  few  miserable 


heads  growing,  in  a  sort  of  garden 
patch. 

'  Oh!'  answered  he,  with  a  laugh, 
'  if  you  think  them  'ere  will  do  you 
any  good,  you  kin  take  'em,  I 
s'pose.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Totten ; 
'  won't  you  have  some  tobacco  ?' 

And  the  sergeant  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  plug  of  the  weed — which 
by  good  luck  he  happened  to  have 
about  him. 

The  Beb,  stepping  up,  took  it 
readily;  and,  cramming  a  quid  into 
his  jaw,  drew  off  again. 

As  Totten  wished  it,  the  move- 
ment placed  him  several  feet 
nearer  us,  than  he  had  been  before. 

'  I  reckon  a  bit  o'  baccy  air 
better  than  a  cabbage  leaf,'  he 
remarked  with  a  grin. 

'  Not  to  us,  now,'  replied  Totten, 
with  a  glance  given  to  me  that, 
had  the  sentry  seen,  and  been  any- 
thing of  a  physiognomist,  would 
have  done  us  damage. 

'  Bube  1'  he  said,  calling  out  to 
the  other  guard,  who  was  about 
fifty  paces  off,  and  nearer  the  jmtch 
of  cultivated  ground, '  pitch  one  o' 
them  'ere  old  heads  of  greens 
this  way;  the  Yank  wants  it  for 
his  crippled  foot' 

Beuben,  propping  his  long  rifle 
against  the  log  he  was  seated  on, 
and  slowly  rising  up,  walked 
toward  the '  greens.' 

I  glanced  at  Totten.  He  was 
gathering  his  legs  under  him,  and 
furiously  rubbing  the  sprained 
ankle  with  one  hand.  Our  sentry 
had  tumed  half  way  roimd,  while 
sx)eaking  to  the  other ;  the  butt  of 
his  gim  rested  on  his  boot,  not 
more  than  a  dozen  feet  from  the 
sergeant's  grasp.  I  was  close  to 
Totten,  only  a  little  outside,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  Confed.  I  saw  that 
the  sergeant  was  quite  ready,  and 
watching  me  with  eager  eyes. 

The  outside  guard  had  reached 
the  cabbage  imtch,  and  was  stoop- 
ing to  pluck  the  'greens.'    The 
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time  for  action  had  at  length 
arriTcd;  and'  I  raised  my  right 
hand. 

With  the  spring  of  a  catamount, 
Totten  threw  himself  forward  upon 
the  unsuspecting  sentry.  As  he  did 
so,  I  rushed  up  the  steps,  caught 
hold  of  the  heavy  door,  dashed  it 
to,  and  drove  home  the  shooting- 
bolt — before  the  men  inside  could 
stir  hand  or  foot ! 

There  had  not  been  a  second  to 
spare.  By  the  time  I  had  got  the 
swinging  bar  into  its  place,  the 
Bebs  had  thrown  themselves 
against  the  door,  uttering  loud 
curses. 

But  the  bolt  was  a  strong  one, 
and  resisted  all  their  efforts,  until 
I  had  got  the  bar  safe  in  its  place, 
and  secured  it  with  the  padlock. 
This  done  I  sprang  out  of  the  porch 
again,  and  ran  for  the  rifle  left 
leaning  against  the  log. 

All  the  while,  Totten  and  the 
sentry  were  engaged  in  a  deathlike 
struggle.  On  first  flinging  himself 
on  the  latter,  Totten  had  caught 
him  round  the  legs,  at  the  same 
time  securing  his  gun,  and  bring- 
ing him  to  the  ground.  I  knew 
that  few  men  could  equal  the  ser- 
geant in  rough  strength;  and, 
satisfied  he  would  soon  have  the 
mastery  over  his  opponent,  I  left 
him  to  settle  that  matter  for  him- 
self. 

As  I  rushed  to  get  i)ossession  of 
the  rifle,  its  owner,  bewildered  by 
the  sudden  surprise,  was  now  run- 
ning towards  it  himself — making 
a  loud  outcry  and  still  holding  the 
head  of  cabbage  in  his  hand.  For- 
tunately I  was  the  swifter,  and 
reached  the  log  first:  but,  as  I 
stooped  to  grasp  the  gun,  the  Beb 
threw  himself  impetuously  uiK)n 
me.  Seizing  the  butt  in  one  hand, 
with  the  other  he  struck  me  a 
violent  blow  in  the  face.  But  I  had 
the  barrel  firmly  grasped ;  and,  ex- 
erting all  my  strength,  I  succeeded 
in  becoming  master  of  the  weajxin 


—drawing  the  man  down  upon  his 
knees.  Before  he  could  reoora: 
himself,  I  dealt  him  a  crnshing 
blow  with  the  butt,  that  felled  him 
flat  upon  the  earth. 

To  rush  to  the  stable,  and  set 
free  our  comrades^  Hill  and  Gaiey, 
was  but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds. 
Then  we  all  ran  to  where  the  ser- 
geant, and  the  big  sentry,  were  still 
engaged  in  their  deadly  wrestle. 

Totten  had  his  antagonist  by  the 
throat;  and  would  no  doubt  have 
strangled  him,  but  that  the  Gonfcd 
was  a  very  powerful  man,  and  had 
got  hold  of  the  sergeant's  wrist 

Our  arrival  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle;  as  the  sentry,  seeing 
himself  outnumbered,  with  a  nfle 
held  close  to  his  head,  cried  ont, 
'  Quarter !' 

While  all  this  was  taking  place, 
the  party  in  the  store-it>om  w«re 
making  forious  efforts  to  burst 
open  the  door.  But  as  the  oak 
was  sound,  and  the  bolts  strong ; 
we  saw  it  would  take  them  some 
time  to  make  their  way  out 

Before  they  did  this,  we  were 
all  four  moimted,  and  gallopuig' 
gaily  away. 

We  knew  we  had  little  to  fear 
from  pursuit,  by  those  left  at  the 
log  house.  On  the  tired  horses  that 
remained  to  them,  and  the  start 
we  had  obtained,  there  would  ho 
no  chance  for  the  Confeds  to  over- 
take us. 

Fortune  proved  friendly  to  ns. 
Not  a  soul  did  we  encounter,  as 
we  dashed  along  at  a  breakneck 
jyace ;  until  we  fell  in  with  a  body 
of  our  own  cavalry,  several  miles 
beyond  where  we  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  morning;  which  bX 
length  put  an  end  to  our  appre- 
hensions. 

I  had  some  explanations  to 
make,  after  rejoining  my  regiment 
— ^as  to  how  I  got  the  very  hand- 
some black  eye,  I  had  brought 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. 
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MILLICENT  MAY. 

^IITHEN  all  the  world  is  a  whirl  of  singing, 

•  •      When  blackbird,  linnet,  and  thrush  prolong, 
The  ware  of  music,  around  us  clinging, 

Which  crests  in  melody,  breaks  in  song : 
When  every  foot  the  harebell  crushes. 

And  only  the  roses  die  too  soon : 
When  carolling  choirs,  in  blossoming  bushes. 
Sing  madrigal  songs  for  the  birth  of  June ; 
Then,  down  in  the  new-mown  fields  of  hay. 
My  heart  it  pines  for  thee,  Millicent  May ! 

The  nightingale  wails,  till  the  morning  breaketh. 

For  love  of  my  love  in  its  moonlit  grove, 
The  cool  green  meadows  the  lark  forsaketh 

To  tell  to  heaven  of  my  love !  my  love  I 
The  waving  boughs  of  the  alders  sigh  to  her, 

Her  feet  are  kiss*d  by  the  buttercup  king ! 
The  summer-down  breeze  creeps  softly  nigh  to  her 

To  play  with  her  hair  and  to  sing — to  sing ! 
Alone  she  wandereth !    Why  delay  ! 
Poor  heart  that  is  breaking  for  Millicent  May  I 

Ah  I  Millicent  May,  though  winter  is  over. 

And  rain  and  ruin  are  passed  and  gone. 
Though  summer  has  given  a  love  and  a  lover, 

The  love  is  alone,  and  the  lover  alone ! 
The  winter  has  siven  us  tears  and  sorrow, 

The  spring  has  given  them  time  to  die, 
But  the  summer !  the  summer !  has  no  to-morrow. 

Let  us  live  in  the  summer,  love,  you  and  I. 
Stop,  wandering  maid,  in  the  new-mown  hay, 
A  suppliant  pleads  to  thee,  Millicent  May ! 

Sleep,  birds  and  buds,  as  I  wander  away  to  her, 

Haste,  hurrying  f(eet,  through  the  tender  grass, 
On  the  strings  of  my  heart  I  am  longing  to  play  to  her, 

When  the  song  is  over,  the  sound  will  pass 
And  echo  adown  the  valley  beneath  us 

For  a  moment's  rest,  till  it  soars  above 
To  ask  that  heav'n  may  at  last  bequeath  us 

A  life  of  laughter !  a  life  of  love  I 
Away  I  away !  through  the  new-mown  hay, 
She's  waiting !  awaiting  me — Millicent  May  ! 
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THE  LETTER  OF  MY  DEAD  WIFR 


MY  yonng  wife  died  on  the  9ih 
of  January,  18G-,  giving 
birth  to  a  daughter,  which  followed 
her  to  the  graye  immediately 
after. 

How  I  gnrviyed  that  period  and 
that  whirlwind  of  grief  surprises 
me.  I  had  won  my  wife  against 
odds.  I  was  poor  and  proud,  and 
when  taxmted  by  her  father  with 
the  words,  'fortune  himter,'  I 
swore  that  I  would  earn  an  in- 
dependence and  then  claim  her. 
I  kept  my  word.  For  five  long 
years  I  laboured  as  only  a  man 
urged  on  to  his  labour  by  one 
absorbing  passion  can  work.  For 
five  long  years  I  scarcely  saw  her, 
but  when  my  long  work  was 
ended  we  were  married,  and  she 
made  my  life  happy  indeed. 

But  soon!  oh,  how  much  too 
soon !  came  the  great  trouble,  and 

I  lost  her ! 

«        «        «        «        « 

I  resolved  upon  travel;  my 
medical  man  advised  change  of 
climate,  of  scene,  of  people,  and 
of  association ;  mechanically  I  as- 
sented to  his  suggestion,  mechani- 
cally I  took  my  seat  one  lovely 
summer's  morning  (the  19th  June) 
in  a  first-class  carriage  en  route 
for  Paris,  and  where  afterwards 
I  cared  not. 

I  bribed  the  guard  to  lock  the 
door  that  I  might  indulge  in  my 
own  sad  musings  without  fear  of 
intrusion,  and  had  wrapped  myself 
up  in  a  fanciful  security  when, 
just  as  the  train  was  about  to 
start,  a  small  valise  was  pitched 
in  through  the  window,  followed 
by  a  hat-box,  and  while  we  were 
actually  in  motion  the  door  was 
unlocked,  and  a  man,  jumping 
lightly  over  the  luggage  which 
strewed  the  floor  of  the  carriage, 
subsided  into  a  seat  exactly  op- 
posite mine. 


One  feels  almost  an  aveiskB 
towards  a  new  corner  in  a  raOwar 
carriage.  With  what  ill-will  tiie 
passenger  at  a  wayside  staticm  is 
received  by  the  occnpants  €i  a 
well-lighted,  well-heated  compart- 
ment, when  the  door  opens  to 
admit  the  rush  of  a  piercing  wind, 
a  dash  of  rain,  and  probably  a 
damp  body. 

I  was  almost  savage  with  the 
faithless  official,  and  disgusted 
with  the  intruder.  I  felt 
to  a  degree  that  I  could 
account  for;  and,  rolling  myself 
into  a  comer,  I  gazed  steadfiMtlj 
out  into  the  oountiy,  as  though 
an  agent  for  a  telegraph  oompany 
employed  to  count  the  poles. 

The  stranger,  coolly  coUectiiig 
his  luggage  and  divesting  himself 
of  a  courier  bag  which  hung  acn^s 
his  shoulder,  proceeded,  with  the 
nonchalanoe  of  a  Queen's  mes- 
senger, to  prepare  to  smoke ;  and, 
having  selected  a  dgar,  and  biting 
off  the  end,  languidly  observed, 
'  No  objection  to  smoking.' 

'  This  is  not  a  smoking  carriage,' 
I  replied. 

'  Really?' 

'  I  object !' 

'  Eeally.' 

There  was  a  cool  impertinence 
in  the  tone  that  roused  my  anger, 
and  I  turned  round  and  gazed  at 
him. 

He  was  a  well-built,  handsome 
man,  apparently  about  five-and- 
thirty.  His  eyes  were  small  and 
glittering  as  those  of  a  rat.  His 
moustache  very  bushy,  and  care- 
fully pointed.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  grey  tweed  travelling  suit ;  his 
gloves  were  yellow,  and  in  one 
hand  he  held  a  very  handsome 
Russian  leather  cigar-case,  with 
the  initials  G.  B.  engraven  thereon, 
in  the  other  the  unlighted  cigar 
and  fus6e. 
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The  state  of  nervons  excitement 
Tmder  which  I  laboured  would 
baye  led  me  to  attempt  anything ; 
and  although  I  felt  that  at  any 
other  time  I  should  be  physically 
unequal  to  an  encounter  with  this 
man,  there  was  that  within  me 
that  temporarily  gave  me  a  super- 
human strength. 

'  I  object/  I  again  repeated,  the 
yrordB  oozing  from  between  my 
blenched  teeth. 

'  Your  objection  shall  not  affect 
my  resolye  in  the  least,  and  I  shall 
«moke.'  So  saying,  he  lifted  his 
right  foot,  laid  it  delicately  across 
his  left  knee,  and  adjusting  the 
fuB^e,  rubbed  it  deliberately  against 
the  dry  leather  of  the  sole.  The 
combustible  portion  of  the  match 
fell  o£El  '  Confound  it,  the  only  one 
I  had ;  I  must  wait  till  we  get  to 
Canterbury.' 

I  was  so  eager  for  a  contest 
with  this  man  that  this  was  a 
source  of  intense  disappointment. 
If  I  had  a  light  about  me  indeed 
I  should  haye  presented  it  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
question  to  an  issue. 

'I  imagine  if  you  tried  you 
would  find  one,  sir,'  I  sneered. 

'  Can  you  giye  me  a  light  V  he 
asked. 

'  I  cannot.' 

'Wait  till  we  get  to  Canter- 
bury, and  I'll  smoke  you  dry  as 
^n  Egyptian  mummy.' 

'  I  shall.' 

This  closed  our  conyersatLon. 
I  leaned  back  into  the  comer  of 
the  carriage,  an  unaccountable 
hatred  against  this  man  enyenom- 
ing  eyery  thought.  I  did  not  stay 
to  reason  with  myself.  I  did  not 
ask,  Is  this  trifle  of  lighting  a 
cigar  worth  so  much  of  bad  and 
bitter  emotion  ?  I  did  not  admit 
a  ray  of  hope  that,  ere  we  reached 
Canterbury,  that  the  yengeful  feel- 
iBg  should  pass  away.  No ;  I  longed 
with  the  Graying  of  a  gambler  for 
the  moment  when  the  game  was 


to  be  renewed;  and  no  pilgrim 
eyer  desired  to  gaze  upon  the  green 
stone  at  Mecca  with  a  greater  feyer 
than  I  did  to  behold  the  spires  of 
the  grand  old  cathedral. 

The  shadow  was  upon  me.  The 
black  cloud  was  looming  oyer- 
head. 

Onwards  dashed  and  shrieked 
the  train.  Through  the  meadows 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  the 
summer  dew.  Past  riyulets  spark- 
ling in  the  goldm  sunlight.  By 
yillages,  towards  which  by-and- 
by  the  mowers  would  wend  their 
joyous  way  when  the  sun  would 
be  red  in  the  West.  Eyerything 
looked  bright  and  beautiful,  yet 
I  could  not  share  the  brightness 
or  the  beauty,  for  grief  and  rage 
were  warring  in  my  breast,  and 
my  heart,  which  an  hour  before 
had  been  steeped  in  tears,  was 
now  bathing  in  the  glow  of  anger. 
Onwards  dashed  the  train.  For  a 
moment  I  was  myself  again;  we 
were  approaching  the  yillage  of 

D ,  where  I  first  met  her  who 

was  lost  to  me  for  eyer.  There 
stood  the  old  church  with  its  iyied 
tower,  the  rooks  whirling  roxmd 
and  about  it  as  of  yore,  unmindful 
of  the  time  when  I  used,  with 
bated  breath  and  throbbing  heart, 
to  watch  her  as  she  wended  her 
way  to  offer  up  her  pure  prayers 
within  its  sa(nred  walls.    On  the 

right  lay Hall,  where  I  first 

bathed  in  the  inexhaustiye  glories 
of  loye's  young  dream.  There  the 
copse  where  I  dared  breathe  my 
burning  hopes.  I  could  gaze  no 
longer;  and,  burying  my  face  in 
my  hands,  I  gaye  myself  up  to  one 
of  those  reyeries  during  which  the 
hour,  the  place,  the  circumstances 
of  my  surroundings,  were  utterly 
forgotten,  and  I  wandered  by  her 
side  as  in  the  olden  time,  and  all 
was  light,  and  joy,  and  loye.  How 
long  this  day  dream  may  haye 
lasted,  and  why  I  awoke  firom  it 
until  the  train  stopped,  I  cannot 
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tell,  but  when  I  looked  np,  my 
companion  was  engaged  in  reading 
a  letter — an  ordinary  looking  letter, 
written  upon  pink  note  paper. 
Suddenly  my  attention  became 
riyetted  —  closer  —  closer  — every 
nerve  in  my  body  began  to  tingle, 
my  heart  gave  one  mighty  bound, 
for  the  handwriting  tvas  that  of  my 
dead  vrife. 

An  icy  sickness  crept  over  me. 
The  small  portion  I  could  read 
showed  me  words  that  should  be 
explained,  words  of  to  me — un- 
fathomable mystery.  I  felt  as  if 
I  should  swoon,  my  brain  began  to 
throb,  and  for  a  moment  I  was 
almost  insensible.  Then  in  a  voice 
that  startled  me  from  its  very 
hoUowness,  I  said, 

'When  did  you  receive  that 
letter?' 

He  looked  up,  smiled,  and  re- 
sumed his  reading  of  it. 

'When  did  you  receive  that 
letter?' 

'  Excuse  me  if  I  refuse  to  comply 
with  your  request' 

'  You  must  tell  me.' 

'You're  a  cool  hand  'pon  my 
soul !'  he  exclaimed. 

'I  beg  of  you  to  answer  my 
question.' 

'  I  don't  understand  it' 

'  My  question  is ' — and  I  was  as 
cool  as  ice,  though  my  brain  was 
on  fire — 'when  did  you  receive 
the  letter  you  are  now  engaged  in 
reading?' 

'What  if  I  refuse  to  answer 
your  question,  which  I  consider 
grossly  impertinent?'  he  replied, 
angrily. 

'  You  must  tell  me.  You  must 
give  it  to  me.  You  have  no  right 
to  it !'  I  shouted. 

'  You  are  either  mad  or  drunk, 
but  whichever  it  is,  you  shall 
neither  know  when  I  received  this 
letter,  nor  shall  you  become  pos- 
sessor of  it  as  long  as  I  can  con- 
trol my  tongue  or  make  use  of  my 
arms.' 


He  was  preparing  to  replace  it 
in  his  pocket 

Mine  it  should  be. 

Without  a  moment's  heatatioD 
I  made  a  snatch  at  it 

He  was  too  quick  for  me,  but, 
in  throwing  back  his  hand  to 
avoid  my  grasp,  his  fingers  relaxed 
their  hold,  and  the  letter  flew  out 
of  the  open  window. 

We  were  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

Houses,  trees,  hedges,  and  tele- 
graph-posts flashed  past 

The  letter  must  be  mine.  It 
must  be  regained. 

Houses,  trees,  hedges,  and  tele- 
graph-posts flashed  past. 

The  one  absorbing  idea  rushed 
through  my  mind.  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate the  tenth  part  of  a  second. 

Houses,  trees,  hedges,  and  tele- 
graph-posts flashed  past. 

I  threw  open  the  door,  and 
stood  upon  the  step. 

Houses,  trees,  hedges,  and  tele- 
graph-posts flashed  past. 

My  companion  seized  my  arm. 

Houses,  trees,  hedges,  and  tele- 
graph-posts flashed  past 

I  sprang  forward. 

'  God  save  me !'  I  said. 

A  horrible  crash!     A  million  of 

lights ! 

•        •        •        «        • 

When  I  recovered  consciousness 
I  found  myself  in  a  reclining' 
position,  and  surrounded  by  & 
number  of  strange  faces.  I  could 
not  realize  the  situation  for  some 
moments ;  and  when  at  length  my 
reason  began  to  assert  itself  the 
whole  truth  flashed  upon  me.  I 
endeavoured  to  rise,  but  found  so 
much  pain  in  moving  that  I  de- 
sisted. 

'  Do  not  stir,  sir,'  said  an 
elderly  man,  who  was  engaged  in 
bathing  my  temples.  '  We've  sent 
for  a  doctor,  and  we  expect  him 
every  moment.' 

As  he  was  speaking  the  medical 
man  arrived. 
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He  made  a  careful  examination, 
and  pronounced  that,  as  far  as 
his  judgment  went,  the  bones  were 
onbroken,  that  a  contused  cut  on 
the  temple  might  prove  trouble- 
some, and  that  immediate  and 
careful  removal  and  rest  would 
be  essential. 

I  listened  to  all  this,  and  more, 
as  the  doctor  gave  his  directions 
to  the  man  who  was  engaged  in 
bathing  my  head,  and  whom  I  sub- 
sequently learned  was  foreman  of  a 
gang  of  plate-layers  engaged  in  re- 
pairing the  line  at  the  place  where 
I  had  alighted.  He  described  me 
as  bounding  along  the  line  like 
a  huge  ball,  and  that  my  escape 
was  nothing  short  of  a  mi- 
racle. 

'Here,  sir,  is  his  watch,  and 
keys,  and  pocket-book,'  added  the 
foreman,  handing  the  articles  men- 
tioned to  the  doctor. 

I  sat  up  and  fervently  returned 
thanks  to  Him  whose  name  was 
the  last  on  my  lips  ere  springing 
from  the  carriage. 

'  Five  pounds  to  any  man  who 
will  bring  me  a  letter  written  on 
pink  paper.  It  dropped  from  the 
carriage  right-hand  window  from 
Iiondon,  about  half  a  minute  be- 
fore I  fell  out.' 

The  workmen  looked  at  each 
other,  then  at  me,  and  lastly  at 
the  doctor,  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  raving. 

'  Five  pounds,  men !  What  are 
you  staring  at?  Now  then,  men, 
etir  yourselves!  Don't  you  want 
to  earn  a  five-pound  note  handy  ?' 
cried  the  foreman. 

In  an  instant  off  they  started, 
tearing  along  the  line  in  the  di- 
rection indicated. 

'  Do  not  excite  yourself,  sir,  it 
is  sure  to  be  found,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, his  finger  on  my  wrist.  '  Had 
you  fine  weather  in  town  ?' 

This  was  to  distract  my  atten- 
tion; but  the  good  man  little 
knew  that  my  whole  of  life  was 


concentrated  on  the  discovery  of 
that  tiny  piece  of  pink  paper. 

'  Do  not  stir,  sir ;  pray  do  not 
I  insist  on  it,'  cried  the  doctor, 
endeavouring  to  restrain  me  from 
rising. 

I  shook  him  off,  and  stood  upon 
my  feet,  very  sick,  very  giddy, 
but  still  able  to  stand. 

It  appeared  an  age.  I  felt  ago- 
nized with  apprehension  lest  it 
should  not  be  found. 

'  How  long  have  I  been  uncon- 
scious?' I  asked  of  the  foreman, 
who  stood  respectfully  by. 

'  About  twenty  minutes,  sir.' 

'Did  any  trains  pass  up  the 
line,  either  way,  since  ? 

'  No,  sir.' 

'  Then  the  letter  must  be  safe. 
I  feared  that  the  wheels  of  the 
up-train  might  have  caught  and 
annihilated  it' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a 
shout,  and  one  of  the  men  came 
running  towards  us  waving  some- 
thing in  his  hands. 

'  He  has  it,  sir,'  said  the  fore- 
man. 

The  man  approached  nearer — 
nearer;  my  head  began  to  swim, 
nearer — nearer;  that  for  which 
I  had  ventured  my  life,  aye,  and 
would  again,  was  mine.  I  held 
out  my  hands  mechanically ;  with 
a  last  effort  I  clutched  the  letter 
which  the  breathless  navvy  ten- 
dered to  me,  thrust  it  into  my 

bosom,  and  fainted  away. 

•        •        •        •        • 

'  At  what  hour  does  the  train 
start  for  Canterbury  2* 

*  Four  o'clock,  sir.' 

'What  delay  shall  I  have  in 
Canterbury,  so  as  to  be  able,  if 
necessary,  to  catch  the  tidal 
train?' 

'  Thirty-two  minutes,  sir.' 

'  Can  I  telegraph  ?' 

'No,  sir.  Lord  bless  you,  sir, 
it's  enough  for  us  to  see  the  wires. 
A  telegram  here  would  set  us 
crazy.' 
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These  qaestioDB  were  addieesed 
by  me  to  the  station-maater  at 
the  B—  Station,  to  which  I 
had  been  carried  l^  the  naTriea 
on  an  impioTiaed  litter  during 
my  second  period  of  nnconscions* 
neea. 

Mj  head  had  been  dressed, 
brand  J  and  water  administered; 
and,  although  against  the  strongest 
remonstrances  of  Doctor  Flethnrst, 
the  kind  and  accomplished  phy- 
sician whc  attended  me,  I  re- 
solTed  to  push  on — to  track  and 
follow,  if  necessary,  to  the  utter^ 
most  limite  of  the  earth,  my  com- 
panion of  the  morning,  and  com- 
pel him,  with  a  sword  at  his 
throat  or  a  reyolyer  at  his  breast, 
to  explain  the  purport  of  the 
letter  of  my  dead  wife. 

It  was  undated. 

These  are  the  words : 

Thursday. 

'  Deabkst, 

*  Why  have  you  not  written  ? 
I  cannot  understand  it.  You 
hare  no  idea  how  perplexed  I 
haye  been  by  your  silence.  I  am 
compelled,  as  you  are  aware,  to 
be  yery  careful,  lest  our  letters 
should  be  discovered ;  but  I  have 
taken  every  precaution.  Gome  at 
once.  I  think  our  lucky  star  is  in 
the  ascendant 

'Faknib.' 

This  was  the  letter. 

The  paper  was  fresh  and  glossy, 
but  it  wore  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  much  folding  and  unfold- 
ing. The  manu&cturer's  name 
was  stamped  on  one  comer.  In 
vain  I  turned  it  over  and  over  in 
the  hope  of  a  faint  clue  as  to  date ; 
not  a  scratch — ^not  a  blot.  Would 
it  have  been  Fannie's  letter  were 
it  blotted?    No! 

How  came  my  wife  to  write  to 
other  than  her  husband  in  such 
endearing  terms  ?  Could  she  have 
deceived 

I  caught  myself  by  the  throat 


to  choke  back  the  vile-thought 
word. 

Could  it  possibly  be  some  old 
letter  written  to  myself  in  those 
days  when  we  were  surrounded 
by  enemies  to  our  true  loves, 
which  had  by  some  remote  chance 
fallen  into  this  person's  hands? 
No! 

I  could  repeat,  line  for  line, 
word  for  word,  her  letters  to  me, 
from  her  first,  a  simple,  flattering 
invitation  to  a  dinner-party  at 
her  father's,  to  the  last  fond 
'Take  care  of  yourself,  Freddy, 
darling,  for  the  sake  of  your  wife 
and  baby,'  written  during  Christ- 
mas week,  when  I  was  compelled 
to  proceed  to  York  to  look  after 
my  unde's  legacy. 

Could  I  be  mistaken  in  the 
writing  ?   No ! 

The  letters  dear,  well  defined, 
large  as  her  bountiful  heart 

The  signature  the  same.  The 
same  odd  habit  of  leaving  a  mar- 
gin on  the  left  hand  of  the  page, 
as  is  the  practice  of  government 
officialB. 

The  more  I  thought  over  it,  the 
greater  my  perplexity,  the  st^er 
my  resolve,  cost  what  it  might, 
to  unravd  thread  by  thread  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  the 
letter  of  my  dead  wife,  like  unto 
a  shroud. 

And  here  I  repeat,  for  I  write 
the  occurrence  according  to  the 
order  of  the  event,  that  never,  oh, 
not  for  the  one  thousandth  part  of 
a  second,  did  I  cast  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  as  to  the  motives  of  my 
dead  wife  in  writing  this  letter. 

To  doubt  here,  would  have  been 
to  rend  the  white  robe  of  the 
Angel  of  Purity.  With  burning 
eagerness  I  scrambled  out  of  a 
train  at  Canterbury,  for  I  was  in 
an  agony  of  pain,  and  nothing  but 
the  intense  pressure  of  my  mind 
could  have  enabled  me  to  move. 

Of  the  porter,  who  assisted  me  to 
alight,  I  asked — 
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'  Did  you  attend  the  mail  from 
London  this  morning  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Did  you  see  a  tall  gentleman 
in  a  grey  suit,  pointed  moustaches^ 
and  yellow  gloTes  ?* 

Tm  sure  I  cannot  say,  sir;* 
then  turning  to  a  brother  official, 
he  shouted — 

'  I  say,  Awkins,  did  you  see  a 
mail  gentleman,  yellow  gloyes, 
140  up?' 

'  The  mail  always  wears  yeller 
gloves,'  responded  the  other.  '  Tes 
I  see  a  tall  gentleman  a  talking  to 
the  station-master.' 

'  Where  is  the  station-master, 
I  must  see  him  directly  ?' 

'  This  way,  sir.  Beg  pardon, 
you're  werry  lame;  lean  on  me, 
sir,'  said  the  first  porter,  good- 
naturedly,  as  I  limped  in  the 
direction  of  the  station-master's 
office. 

The  station-master  was  absent, 
but  a  person  acting  for  him  was 
seated  engaged  in  writing. 

'  Did  a  tall  gentleman,  wearing 
a  grey  suit,  yellow  gloyes,  pointed 
moustache  alight  here  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Yes,'  without  looking  up. 

*  Did  he  go  on  by  the  train  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Did  he  mention  anything 
about  a  gentleman  falling  from  the 
carriage?' 

'  He  did .-'  then  looking  up— 
'  I  b^  your  pardon,  sir,  are  you 
the  accident?' 

'lam.' 

'  Pray  be  seated.' 

I  sat  down. 

'  Yes,  sir,  he  alighted,  and  gave 
those,  pointing  to  my  rug,  umbrella, 
and  trayelling  case,  which  I  had 
in  the  carriage  with  me  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence. 

'  Did  he  give  you  no  particulars  ?' 

'  He  did.'  Here  he  referred  to 
some  written  memoranda,  and  read 
rapidly.  '  He  said  your  manner 
was  yery  strange,  that  you  objected, 
to  his  smoking,   and   were  yery 


insolent.  He  said  he  was  reading 
a  letter — that  you  asked  him  for 
it — that  you  made  a  grab  at  it — 
that  it  fell  out  of  the  window — 
that  you  jumped  out  after  it — that 
he  tried  to  prevent  you,  and  that 
he  considers  you  are  insane.  Good 
Grod,  sir,  it  was  a  frightful  thing- 
to  jump  from  a  mail  train.  How 
you  are  alive  to  tell  the  tale  is 
miraculous,  and — '  here  the  official 
broke  forth — '  and  remember,  sir,, 
that  for  any  injury  you  may  have 
received,  the  Company  is  not  in 
any  way  liable.' 

'  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know,  sir.' 

I  lost  all  patience. 

'  And  how  in  the  name  of  hea- 
ven could  you  allow  him  to  go 
without    ascertaining   his   name?' 
You  shall  be  held  accountable  for 
this  gross  stupidity  and  neglect  of 
duty.    By  heavens  you  shall !' 

So  brutally  rude  was  I,  that  I 
have  since  stopped  at  Canterbury 
to  apologize. 

'  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  dashed 
out  of  this  office  to  jump  into  the 
train.' 

'  Then  he  went  on  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  was 
going  to  ?' 

'  I  cannot.  Perhaps  the  exa- 
miner of  tickets  might' 

'  Can  I  see  him  ?' 

'  You  can.' 

The  functionary  in  question  hav- 
ing been  summoned  and  interro- 
gated— 

'  He  did  remember  the  party, 
who  gained  his  carriage  as  he  was 
a  locking  the  door.  He  examined 
his  ticket  while  the  train  was  a 
moving.  It  was  a  "  through"  to 
Paris.' 

This  was  a  clue  at  all  events. 
I  should  be  only  a  few  hours  be- 
hind him,  and,  unless  he  was  on 
some  mission  of  life  and  death,  the 
chances  were  in  favour  of  his  stop- 
ping in  Paris. 


as 
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To  detail  my  sensations  whilst 
waiting  for  the  train,  and  daring 
the  subsequent  journey  were  to 
enter  into  a  p6ychologi<»l  analysis 
for  which  the  reader  would  scarcely 
thank  me;  snffioe  it  to  say,  I 
reached  Paris  in  a  state  of  fever^ 
with  a  gloomy  fear  beating  at  my 
heart,  that  I  should  be  forced  to 
yield  to  its  tightening  grasp  ere 
the  newly  created  object  of  my  life 
could  be  attained. 

What  cared  I  for  the  sunlight 
of  glorious  summer  morning? 

What  cared  I  for  the  beauty  of 
the  Booleyards? 

The  letter  of  my  dead  wife  was 
lying  against  my  bounding  heart. 
The  shade  of  my  dead  wife  was 
calling  upon  me  to  haye  the 
clouds  enyeloping  it  dispelled. 
My  whole  being  was  concentrated 
in  this  one  fixed  idea,  and  I  was 
as  dead  to  outward  influence,  as 
the  stalest  mummy  in  the  p}Ta- 
mids  of  the  Ptolemys. 

On  arrival  at  Paris,  I  made  in- 
quiries of  the  most  respectable 
looking  official  on  the  platform 
relative  to  the  passenger  I  was  in 
search  of.  The  official  in  question 
called  a  sort  of  council  of  war  of 
aous  officiers,  which  resulted  in  my 
being  informed  that  the  party  in 
question  had  alighted  from  the 
English  mail  train  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  driven  in  coach 
Number  234  to  the  Hdtel  du 
Louvre,  Eue  Eivoli. 

If  I  desired  farther  information 
I  should  apply  to  the  Prefect  of 
Police. 

In  a  whirlwind  of  triumphant 
feeling  I  entered  a  coach  directing 
the  driver  to  proceed  to  the  hotel 
in  question — ^I  entered. 

There  was  no  one  to  attend  to 
me ;  I  crawled  up  the  steps  leading 
to  the  Salon. 

I  stopped  a  waiter  who  was 
hurrying  past  me. 

*  Did  a  tall  gentleman  in  a 
grey  suit,  pointed  moustache,  and 


yellow  gloves  arrive  here  last 
night? 

'  TaaSy  Monneur* 

*  His  name.    His  name  ?* 

'  Beneson,  Monsieur.' 

'  Show  me  to  hia  room,  quick! 
quick !'  I  almost  screamed. 

'  Monsieur  cannot  to  see  him. 
He  am  gone  out  cTtiittf  grand  viteut. 
He  forget  dis.'  The  waiter  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  a  Russian 
leather  cigar-case,  and  on  the 
cigar  case,  in  burnished  letters, 
the  initials  C.  B.  shone  like  light 

It  w(u  his.  1  was  on  the  right 
track. 

'  Show  me  to  his  room.  Quick ! 
quick !' 

'  Monsieur  cannot  to  see  him. 
He  am  gone  out' 

'  Where  has  he  gone?  Tell  me. 
Here  is  a  sovereign.  Where  has 
he  gone  to  7* 

'  He  leave  direction  mit  Gustavc, 
me  tink.  I  viU  to  see,'  and  the 
waiter  left  me  in  search  of  Gus- 
tave. 

In  a  moment  he  returned,  car- 
rying a  slip  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written — 

'  If  Monsieur  de  Grut  caUs 
upon  Mr.  Gharles  Benson  before 
ten  o'clock,  say  that  Mr.  Benson 

has  gone  to  13  Rue ,  where 

he  will  remain  until  Monsieur  de 
G.  returns.' 

Snatching  the  paper  from  the 
hands  of  the  astonished  waiter, 
and  forgetful  of  my  aching  frame, 
I  hurried  down  the  staircase  — 
into  the  court-yard — re-entered 
the  coach,  which  was  still  in  wait- 
ing, and  shouted  to  the  driver — 

'Numero    treize.    Rue* . 

Vite!  Vite!' 

The  agony  I  endured  of  mind 
and  body  during  the  journey 
from  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  to  the 

Rue  will  never  be   efbced 

from  my  memory.  While  I  write 
this  the  recollection  of  my  suffer- 
ings is  causing  every  nerve  to 
quiver,  every  joint  to  ache.      I 
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•could  not  conceive  that  physical 
agony  could  reach  so  high  a  pitch 
without  killing  that  upon  which 
it  fed. 

Arrived  at  the  Rue  ,  the 

coachman  experienced  little  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  No.  13.  I 
alighted,  and  having  inquired  at 
the  porter's  lodge  for  the  object 
of  my  search,  was  informed  that 
I  should  ring  at  the  first  door  on 
my  right,  as  the  gentleman  I  had 
described  was  visiting  the  family 
who  resided  au  premier, 

I  rang  the  bell  as  directed. 

'  Monsieur  Benson.' 

*  Oui,  monsieur.' 

*  Pent  on  voir  ?' 

'  Oui,  monsieur.' 

I  brushed  past  her,  tried  the 
handle  of  a  door  opposite  me.  It 
.yielded,  the  door  ojiened,  and  I 
«aw — 

My  traveling  companion,  in 
the  same  grey  suit,  standing  at 
;a  window.  Beside  him  a  young 
igirl,  his  right  arm  encircling  her 
waist. 

I  had  entered  softly,  and  neither 
•of  them  were  aware  of  my  pre- 
sence. 

Tiger-like  I  lay  waiting  for  a 
;spring. 

Tiger-like  I  glared  at  my  prey 
'Cre  I  burst  upon  it. 

He  was  talking  about  me. 

'He  must  have  been  smashed 
into  a  mummy.' 

The  girl  shuddered. 

Little  did  he  imagine  that  I 
stood  within  three  paces  of  him. 

'Why  did  you  not  seize  him, 
•Charles  ? 

They  were  conversing  in  Eng- 
lish. 

'  I  tried  to  do  so,  but  he  seemed 
possessed  of  the  strength  of  three 
ordinary  men.  He  knocked  me 
into  the  comer  of  the  carriage  like 
.a  racket-ball. 

'Poor  creature!  Tou  should 
have  given  him  the  letter,'  said 
"the  girl,  compassionately. 
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'  Not  if  he  was  going  to  jump 
again.  Poor  devil !  it's  not  giving 
him  much  trouble  now.' 

'  More,  perhaps,  than  you  think,' 
said  I.^ 

He  turned  rapidly  round.  So 
did  the  girl. 

He  blanched.    She  screamed. 

'  Good  Grod!'  he  said,  and  threw 
his  arm  round,  as  if  to  protect 
her. 

I  glanced  at  myself  in  the  op- 
posite mirror.     . 

I  was  a  ghastly  sight 

My  hair  clotted  with  blood; 
blood  upon  my  livid  fiice,  and 
where  the  dark  red  stain  did  not 
show  broad  streaks  of  caked  grime 
and  dust;  my  eyes  sunk  and 
fiery,  as  those  of  a  ferret;  my 
apparel  in  disorder;  my  right 
hand  in  my  breast-pocket  grasp- 
ing the  letter  of  my  dead  wife. 

I  glared  at  my  own  image. 

'  Qood  God !'  said  he ;  '  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?' 

'  I  want  to  have  an  explanation 
with  you,  sir,'  I  replied. 

I  saw  he  was  preparing  for  a 
spring. 

'Tou  said  I  was  possessed  of 
the  strength  of  three  ordinary 
men.  Don't  try  it  now.  I  am 
armed.' 

'  For  heaven's  sake,'  sobbed  the 
girl,  throwing  herself  between 
Benson  and  me, '  don't  harm  him. 
He  has  done  you  no  wrong.  He 
will  give  you  money.  I  will  give 
you  money.  Take  anything  you 
like — everything.' 

'Hush!'  said  Benson  to  the 
girl ;  there  is  no  danger.  I  have 
only  to  shout,  and  half  a  dozen 
gendarmes  will  spring  into  this 
room.' 

This  was  brag. 

'  I  have  no  desire  to  frighten 
this  young  lady,  and  I  apologize 
for  entering  thus  unexpectedly 
into  her  presence.  My  business 
is  with  you,  sir ;  and  as  to  your 
bravado,  it's  too  absurd.' 

2  o 
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I  bad  bronght  him  to  bay. 

'  What  do  you  require  of  me  ? 
I  do  not  know  yon.  Yon  can 
haye  no  claim  on  me.  Yon  are 
labouring  under  some  terrible 
delusion.  My  name  is  Benson. 
I  am  a  barrister,  living  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  London.  If  you 
think  to  frighten  me  by  your 
threats  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
man.  I  am  willing  to  make 
every  allowance,  on  account  of 
the  terrible  accident  you  have 
met  with,  and * 

He  was  coming  towards  the 
door. 

I  placed  my  back  against  it. 

'You  don't  leave  this  room 
until  you  tell  me  how  you  came 
by  this/ 

And  as  I  spoke  I  drew  the 
letter  from  my  breast-pocket. 
Thinking  it  was  a  weapon,  the 
girl,  with  a  dashing  bravery, 
caught  my  arm,  while  Benson 
jumped  aside. 

He  did  not  recognize  it. 

'  Tell  me  how  you  came  by  this 
letter.' 

'  What  letter  ?' 

'  This  is  the  letter  I  risked  my 
life  to  gain.  This  is  the  letter 
you  refused  to  part  with.  You 
see  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  turned 
aside  from  a  purpose.  Tell  me 
how  you  came  by  it.' 

He  seemed  intensely  astonished, 
bewildered. 

'  I  received  it  by  the  post  the 
morning  I  left  London.'  he  re- 
plied. 

'  It's  a  lie,'  said  I. 

'  I  state  the  truth,'  he  replied. 

'  When  was  it  written  ?' 

*  The  day  before  I  received  it.' 

'  It's  a  lie.  That  letter  must 
have  been  written  before  the  19th 
of  last  January,  and  it  was  writ- 
ten by  the  hand  of  my  dead  wife.' 


'  You  are  mad,'  he  said.  '  That 
letter  was  written  in  this  house 
on  the  day  before  yesterday,  and^ 
w<u  written  hy  this  lady,'  turning,, 
as  he  spoke,  to  the  young  girl. 

'  This  ready  call  on  your  ima*- 
gination  will  not  serve  your  pur- 
pose. I  know  the  writing  too 
well ;  and  by  heaven  I  am  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  There  is  that 
contained  in  it  which  demands  an 
explanation,  and  I  will  tear  it 
from  your  tongue.' 

' Oh !  sir,' cried  the  girl.    'This 
is  indeed  my  letter.    As  I  hope* 
for  salvation,  that  letter  in  your 
hand  was  written  by  me.' 

Truth  shone  from  out  her  eyes. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  received  a  blow. 

I  seized  her  hand,  drew  hex 
towards  an  open  Davenport,  an<^ 
in  a  husky  voice,  cried — 

'  Copy  that  letter.' 

She  opened  the  desk,  drew  out 
a  sheet  of  pink  paper,  and  pre- 
pared  to  write. 

I  watched  her  as  she  dipped 
the  pen  into  the  ink,  I  watched 
her  as  she  wrote  the  first  wonL 
I  watched  her  with  unerring,  un- 
faltering exactitude.  She  copied 
the  letter,  copied  it  as  if  'twere 
done  by  a  machine.  The  same- 
large  letters,  the  same  ofBcial- 
looking  margin,  the  same  word 
'Fannie.'  She  looked  up  at  me. 
Truth  in  her  eyes. 

I  saw.  my  error.  I  saw  thai 
on  accoimt  of  the  strange  simi- 
larity in  the  writing  I  had  mis- 
taken her  letter  to  her  lover  for 

a  letter  written  by  my  dead  wife. 

•        •        •        •        • 

During  the  fever  that  ensued,. 
I  found  Samaritanism  in  the 
hearts  of  Charles  Benson  and  of 
the  young  girl,  whose  handwriting 
bore  such  a  fatal  resemblance  to- 
that  of  my  dead  unfe. 
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MAY    MUSIC. 

A  Spring  Chorus. 

THE  secret  of  the  world  is  told  ! 
The  pie  is  chattering  by  the  wall : 
Through  lichened  beech-boughs  mossed  in  mould, 

From  bosk  to  bosk  the  wood-doves  call. 
The  linnet,  green  where  all  is  green, 

Threads  with  the  song  the  linking  leaves ; 
The  orange  bullfinch  pipes  between  : 
The  swallow  twits  it  in  the  eaves. 

The  sparrow  chirps  it  with  the  morn. 
The  thrush  at  eve  repeats  the  tale. 
At  noon  the  cuckoo  on  the  thorn. 
And  all  night  long  the  nightingale. 

The  secret  of  the  world  is  told  ! 

Day,  in  a  flood  of  beauty  drowned. 
On  one  surpassing  wave  has  rolled 

To  earth  her  freight  of  living  sound. 
The  hive-bee  with  mysterious  hum, 
With  honied  bag  and  laden  thigh. 
Home  with  the  gracious  truth  is  come  : 
The  chaffer  whirrs  it,  booming  by. 

The  sparrow  chirps  it  with  the  mom, 
The  thrush  at  eve  repeats  the  tale, 
At  noon  the  cuckoo  on  the  thorn. 
And  all  night  long  the  nightingale. 

The  secret  of  the  world  is  told  ! 

The  redstart  sings  it  in  the  vine  : 
Faint  sounds  across  the  long  blue  wold. 

The  lowing  of  the  answering  kine. 
Quivering  with  song  and  lapped  in  light. 

From  nest  amid  the  sprouting  rye. 
Cleaving  a  sunbeam  broad  and  bright, 
The  skylark  trills  it  to  the  sky. 

The  sparrow  chirps  it  with  the  morn, 
The  thrush  at  eve  repeats  the  tale. 
At  noon  the  cuckoo  on  the  thorn, 
And  all  night  long  the  nightingale. 

The  secret  of  the  world  is  told  ; 

The  universal  love  proclaimed  ! 
The  young  lamb  bleats  it  in  the  fold  : 

By  every  voice  One  name  is  named. 
The  herd-boy,  bUthe  he  knows  not  why, 

But  singing  as  the  rest  must  sing. 
Hymns,  as  the  rook  goes  cawing  by, 
The  eternal  chorus  of  the  spring. 

The  sparrow  clurps  it  with  the  morn, 
The  thrush  at  eve  repeats  the  tale, 
At  noon  the  cuckoo  on  the  thorn. 
And  all  night  long  the  nightingale. 
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OUR  PHILOSOPHERS. 


I. 


AMONG  the  literary  foroes  which 
are  working  upon  the  minds 
of  the  present  age  those  intellectual 
chieiiB  are  especially  to  be  reckoned 
whom  we  may  call  'Onr  Philo- 
sophers.' Ey  philosophy  in  its 
largest  sense  we  mean  the  Search 
after  Tmth,  or,  if  you  like,  Bea- 
soned  Truth,  not  truth  on  which 
we  have  accidentally  stumbled,  or 
which  we  haye  accepted  cm  au- 
thority, or  which  we  desire  or  are 
disposed  to  accept,  but  truth 
which  we  have  sought,  and  rea- 
soned, and  worked  out  for  our- 
selyes,  and,  in  this  sense,  phi- 
losophy is  the  directress  of  human 
intelligence,  and  philosophers  are 
the  guides  of  human  society.  Only 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  there 
is — and  it  will  frequently  need  to 
be  pointed  out — a  true  and  false 
philosophy,  and  sham  and  real 
philosophers.  Our  great  think- 
ers do  not  act  on  human  life 
and  thought  immediately  and 
directly,  but  mediately  and  indi- 
rectly. They  resemble  the  sources 
of  the  Thames,  which  we  lately 
tracked  in  a  lonely  district  There 
were  the  seyen  springs  gushing 
forth  from  the  dark  grey  rock, 
little  known  or  yisited  of  men, 
but  they  are  the  well-heads  of 
the  imperial  riyer  on  whose  bosom 
armaments  and  argosies  ride  or 
repose.  Eyen  so  it  is  with  our 
deepest  thinkers ;  their  names  are 
almost  unknown;  their  writings 
are  little  read ;  there  are  perhaps 
only  three  score  people  in  the 
three  kingdoms  who  are  com- 
petent to  sit  in  critical  judgment 
upon  them.  But  these  are  the 
master  minds  that  influence  other 
niinds,  and  these  influences  are 
often  attended  with  enormous  prac- 


tical results.  Thus  it  was  the  Eng- 
lish philosophers  that  developed 
the  encydopaodists,  and  the  ea- 
cyclopiedist  that  produced  the 
French  revolution.  Although  we 
of  the  British  public,  we  of 
London  society,  may  not  be  qua- 
lified to  sit  in  judgment  on  our 
great  abstract  thinkers,  yet  it 
may  be  possible  to  approach  them 
on  the  literary  and  popular  side, 
to  form  some  notion  of  their 
achievements  and  some  estimate 
of  their  general  drift  and  influ- 
ence. It  is  perhaps  as  well  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  look  a  little 
further  and  deeper  than  at  what 
appears  on  the  literary  sai&ce, 
and  attempt  to  obtain  some  kind 
of  valuation  of  contemporaiy 
thinkers,  which  is  at  least  per- 
haps preferable  to  totally  neglect- 
ing them. 

It  must  be  owned  that  pure 
thinking  does  not  find  a  congenial 
home  among  the  English.  As  a 
practical  people  we  are  not  given 
to  abstractions.  We  cling  to  the 
Macaulayan  dictum  that  an  acre 
in  Middlesex  is  worth  a  princi- 
pality in  Utopia.  Still  philoso- 
phical ideas  are  struggling  into 
prominence.  It  generally  happens 
by  a  slow  process  of  infiltration. 
Some  clever  young  man.  whose 
mind  has  been  saturated  with 
Mill  or  Herbert  Spencer  gets  on 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  Tomahawk, 
and  gradually  some  phrase  of  phi- 
losophical terminology  obtains  a 
currency,  and  even  the  correspond- 
ing idea  slowly  obtains  a  footing. 
If  men  only  cared  more  for  phi- 
losophy they  would  find,  as  MUton 
urged  long  ago,  that  it  is  '  musical 
as  is  Apollo's  luta'  Philosophy 
is  repellent  because  men  do  not 
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800  that  it  deals  with  practical 
questions,  or    is    attended   with 
positiye  results.      We  may  here 
make  a  citation  from  the  history 
of  Ancient  Philosophy.    A  certain 
philosopher — ^we    think    it    was 
Thales — made  an  immense  sum 
because  his  science  enabled  ^^^  to 
predict  a  good  or  a  bad  year.    He 
did  this  in  order  to  show  men  that 
philosophers  could  win  the  good 
things  of  this  life  if  they  only 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
giye  them  their  serious  attention. 
We  think  that  some  proof  of  this 
kind  is  attainable  in  the  writings 
of  our  English  philosophers.    For 
instance,  when  a  writer,  like  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  takes  up  such  a 
practical  question  as  Education; 
or  look  at  the  numerous  writings 
of  Mr.  Bain.    He  enables  us  to  see 
clearly  that  he  is  aiming  at  the 
largest  direct  benefits  of  the  highest 
culture  of  the  mind  and  body.   He 
takes  the  whole    round    of   the 
sciences  and  practical  knowledge, 
and  practical  aims  pervade  all  his 
teaching.      In  (act,  all  his  phi- 
losophy is  worked    out    physio- 
logically, and  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  systematic  and  far-sighted 
of  English  teachers.    Mr.  Bain  is 
so  intensely  practical  that  he  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  look  at  meta- 
physics except  through  physiology. 
The  large  practical  aims  and  the 
distant  political  aims  of  our  ad- 
vanced thinkers   are  to  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized.     Mr.  Mill  con- 
centrates his  genius  on  all  kinds 
of   practical    questions,    Ireland, 
Land    Labour,    India,    Political 
Economy.      But,  without  doubt, 
the    vastest    practical    questions 
now  looming  in  the  future  are 
foreshadowed  by  the  present  dis- 
cussions of  philosophy.    We  have 
alluded  to  the  influence  of  Locke 
on    French    thought,    and  quite 
parallel  is  the  influence  of  Gomte 
on  English  thought    Philosophy 
is  not  to  be  des^sed,  the  '  evolu- 


tion '  will  perhaps  be  more  potent 
than  'revolution.'  It  probably 
points  to  a  mightier  conflict  in 
days  to  come  than  has  ever  yet 
taken  place  on  our  globe.  Comte 
declares  that  the  era  of  theology 
and  of  metaphysics  is  completely 
gone.  Sociology  is  the  only  sci- 
ence. The  one  problem  of  phi- 
losophy is  '  the  reorganization  of 
human  society  without  Gk>d  or 
king,  through  the  systematic  wor- 
ship of  humanity.'  All  through 
our  speculative  literature  there 
runs  a  vein  of  Gomteism,  and  there 
is  a  distinct  school  of  British 
Comteists.  The  old  anima  of  the 
philosophers  has  evaporated — 
thought  is  merely  cerdn-ation — 
anything  spiritual  is  an  exploded 
idea.  The  Commune  of  Paris 
threw  some  sort  of  light  on  the 
practical  working  of  abstract  ques- 
tions. 

There  is  one  sort  of  philosophy, 
however,  for  which  the  English 
mind  seems  to  have  a  natural 
affinity.  Though  the  present 
age  is  scarcely  a  philosophical 
age,  for  it  is  too  thoroughly  Ba- 
conian to  have  any  intense  liking 
for  abstract  speculation,  it  is  pre- 
eminently a  scientific  age.  What- 
ever else  science  may  mean,  the 
world  has  found  out  that  it  is 
very  susceptible  of  meaning  ready 
money !  Faraday  was  offered  im- 
mense sums  if  he  would  desert  the 
study  of  pure  science  for  its  busi- 
ness applications,  but  he  preferred 
honourable  poverty.  It  is  as  well 
that  men  in  every  walk  of  intel- 
lectual life  should  be  found  to 
protest  against  the  Philistinism 
of  the  day,  the  increasing  ten- 
dency to  reduce  all  things  to  pro- 
perty and  common  denomination. 
The  material  aims  of  natural  phi- 
losophy cause  men  to  like  it  We 
all  rush  off  to  hear  Tyndall  and 
Huxley.  But  we  must  beware  of 
the  absurdities  of  wise  men.  For 
scientific  men  are  so  intent  on 
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being  pbiloflophers,  and  at  times 
they  become  yery  nnphilosophicaL 
Traly  Moliere  says,  that  reasoning 
turned  reason  ont  of  doors,  and 
Cicero  anticipated  him  ages  before. 
'  Nihil  est  tarn  absnrdmn  quod  ali- 
qnis  philosophomm  non  aliqnando 
dixerit'  What  has  been  called  the 
Scientific  Imagination  has  been 
playing  all  the  yagaries  of  Sen- 
sationalism. Thus  Sir  William 
Thomson  extemporises  the  bril- 
liant figment  of  onr  earth  being 
gaOy  famished  forth  from  the 
y^etation  of  some  list  of  cf^ris 
of  a  lapsed  comet.  Thus  Mr. 
Darwin  throws  society  into  con- 
vulsions by,  to  our  mind,  the 
absurdest  theory  eyer  inyented. 
Mr.  Darwin,  as  a  scientific  man, 
commands  an  amount  of  respect 
which,  not  undeseryedly,  amounts 
to  absolute  reverence.  Men  follow 
him  from  that  'First  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle  round  the  World,' 
through  his  'Structure  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Coral  Reefs,'  his 
'  Geological  Obseryations  on  Vol- 
canic Islands,'  and  'On  South 
America,'  to  his  great  work  on 
the  'Origin  of  Species,'  and  its 
further  deyelopment  in  the  'De- 
scent of  Man.'  It  is  in  these 
later  works  that  Mr.  Darwin 
mixes  up  so  much  speculation 
with  his  scientific  facia  and  de- 
ductions, and  has  a  vision  of  the 
time  when,  through  the  process 
of  natural  selection,  'eventually 
the  body  of  Osiris  will  arise  in 
all  its  incomparable  perfection.' 
It  will  be  enough  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  '  Origin  of  Species ' 
was  translated  into  nearly  all 
modem  languages,  and  the  con- 
troversy has  given  rise  to  some 
two  hundred  independent  pub- 
lications. But  though  we  read 
Mr.  Darwin's  books  with  respect, 
and  listen  to  him  with  all  defer- 
ence when  he  talks  about  orchids, 
erratic  boulders,  and  climbing 
plants,  yet  those  who  possess  not 


a  tithe  of  a  tithe  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
genius  and  knowledge,  may  be 
able  to  convict  him  of  &ulty 
reasoning.  We  are  not  even  go- 
ing to  be  aghast  if  Mr.  Darwin 
brings  man  from  a  monk^,  or  a 
monkey  from  a  mollusc,  feeling 
sure  that  troth  will  take  care 
of  itself.  But  when  Mr.  Darwin 
talks  of  the  moral  sentiments  of 
cats  and  dogs,  and  invents  an 
utterly  unheaid-of  theory  about 
language,  for  which  he  has  no 
Lamarck  to  be  indebted  to  upon 
his  theory  of  the  '  Origin  of 
Species/  then  he  would  be  best 
laughed  out  of  court  by  m  Cer- 
vantes or  a  Moli^.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind — 
a  hd  which  Darwinists  continu- 
ally forget—that  Darwinism  has  a 
distinct  philosophical  plan.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  old  sensationalism  of 
Condillac  revived.  Man  is  dis- 
placed from  all  the  high  relations, 
for  his  claim  and  thought,  feeling 
and  bdief,  are  simply  transformed 
sensations. 

But  the  chief  of  all  our  philo- 
sophers is,  doubtless,  the  mighty 
Mill.  We  remember  the  time 
when  at  Oxford  Mill  was  all  the 
rage.  Men  of  the  BaUol  stamp, 
as  they  were  roughly  termed,  ac- 
corded to  him  a  reverence  which 
they  would  be  slow  to  concede  to 
St  PauL  Analysis  of  the  '  Logic ' 
were  published,  and  we  should  not 
at  all  be  surprised  to  see  a  Concord- 
ance to  Mill  as  there  is  a  Concord- 
ance to  the  Bible,  to  Shakespeare, 
and  to  '  In  Memoriam.'  M.  Taine, 
with  his  intense  appreciation  with 
the  leading  intellectual  influences 
of  England,  has  devoted  a  brief 
work  to  Mr.  Mill.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Mill  has  touched  many  sub- 
jects, all  the  '  knowledge,'  to  use 
Bacon's  term,  and  he  has  treated 
all  with  remarkable  ability.  The 
works  on  'Logic'  and  'Political 
Economy'  are  far  beyond  our 
feeble  praise.  Originally,  there  was 
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•an  idea  that  there  was  only  one 
-Comte,  and  Mill  was  his  prophet ; 
but  the  famous  article  in  the 
'^Westminster'  was  very  displeas- 
ing to  the  Gometists,  and  was  ye 
hemently  impugned  by  some  of 
them.  Mr.  Mill's  election  for 
Westminster  gave  an  immense 
impetus  to  his  reputation,  and  on 
x)ne  or  two  occasions  he  brought 
over  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  It  was  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion ejected  Mr.  Mill,  and  sent 
him  to  Ayignon  instead  of  to  St. 
Stephen's.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed  then,  when 
men  saw  abstract  philosophy  per- 
sonified in  Mr.  Mill's  flesh,  they 
thought  that  it  was  at  times  a 
little  quick  tempered  and  irra- 
tional. The  calmness  and  dis- 
passionateness of  philosophy  were 
perhaps  a  little  discredited  by 
him.  In  fact,  it  is  a  sad  truth 
that  the  atmosphere  of  philosophy 
is  sometimes  as  turbid  as  that  of 
parliament  or  conyocation.  Even 
in  pure  science,  when  Dr.  Boyston 
Piggott  lately  carried  the  micro- 
iscope  to  higher  powers  than  it  had 
hitherto  been  known,  a  good  deal  of 
temper  was  shown  by  less-gifted  mi- 
croscopists.  Here,  then,  is  another 
of  the  human  drawbacks  of  divine 
philosophy.  Again,  as  a  cham- 
j)ion  of  woman's  rights,  Mr.  Mill 
.awoke  a  tender  interest  in  many, 
and  a  general  interest  in  all.  His 
jiTowal  that  he  owed  whatever 
was  best  in  his  writings  to  his 
wife,  is  exceedingly  touching  and 
instructiye.  His 'Essayon  Liberty' 
:touched  a  national  chord  of  a  con- 
yenient  length,  and  in  a  tone  and 
«tyle  that  are  admirable  examples 
^f  the  philosophical  treatment  of 
.a  great  subject  But,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Mill  has  circumnavigated  all  the 
waters  of  philosophy,  and  has  laid 
under  contribution  all  the  streams 
of  truth.  He  has  more  than  sus- 
tained the  great  hereditary  fame 


which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
the  historian  of  British  India,  and 
beyond  that,  one  of  the  most  potent 
intellectual  influences  of  his  time. 
A  remarkable  work  which  binds 
the  two  Mills  together,  and  affords 
a  spectacle  of  philosophical  dis- 
cipleship,  is  the  edition  of  the 
elder  Mill's  work  on  the  '  Human 
Mind,'  which  is  edited  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  annotated  by  Mr. 
Grote,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  Mr.  Findlater.  Mr. 
Greorge  Grote,  the  historian,  was 
as  vehement  an  upholder  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  as  Professor  Grote, 
of  Cambridge,  was  his  opponent. 
George  Grote's  review  in  the 
'Westminster'  of  that  great  in- 
tellectual cause.  Mill  versw  Hamil- 
ton, has  been  reprinted,  and  is  a 
clear  exposition  ef  two  conflicting 
schools  of  thought.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  revert  to  Hamiltoni- 
anism  again,  but  if  our  readers 
have  not  already  acquired  some 
ideas  on  the  merits  of  that  mighty 
controversy,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  give  them  any  enlightenment 
within  the  limits  of  the  present 
paper.  There  was  a  little  dingy 
room  in  the  old  India  House  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  where  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  used  to  receive  his  friends  for 
philosophical  discussion,  and  there 
he  composed  some  of  his  treatises 
much  about  the  same  time  when 
Macaulay  was  appropriately  writ- 
ing his  '  Lays  of  Ancient  Bome ' 
in  his  room  at  the  War  Office. 
One  very  important  landmark  in 
Mr.  Mill's  career,  is  the  fact,  that 
some  thirty  years  ago  he  intro- 
duced Comte,  and  secured  for  him 
a  wider  recc^nition  than  any  which 
he  had  received  among  his  own 
people.  Mr.  Mill's  system  is,  in 
fact,  a  modified  Gomteism,  and  he 
rejects  the  'Culte  Systematique 
de  THumanite'  as  much  as  he 
rejects  '  Transcendentalism '  itself. 
Mr.  Mill  says,  'there  is  not  any 
idea,  feeling,  or  power,    in    the 
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humui  mind,  which,  in  order  to 
acoount  for  it,  requires  that  its 
origm  should  be  referred  to  anj 
other  source  than  experience.'  In 
fact,  Mr.  Mill,  throughout  the 
course  of  his  phfloeophy,  has  no 
room  for  belief  as  distinct  from 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time  he 
giyes  some  sort  of  sanction  to 
the  argument  from  design,  which 
thinkers  eren  still  more  advanced 
than  he  is,  are  giving  up  or  at- 
tacking. Still,  after  all,  he  repre- 
sents British  Empiricism.  We 
belieye,  however,  that  on  this 
point  he  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  instincts  of  British  Nature. 
On  this  point  let  us  hear  M.  Taine, 
who  has  written  on  ''  Mr.  Mill  and 
English  Positivism."  'An  Eng- 
lishman is  naturally  influenced 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  far  beyond. 
For  him,  beyond  human  experience, 
prolonged  as  far  as  it  is  jxissible  to 
imagine,  there  is  an  abyss,  a  vast 
— we  do  not  know  what,  whether 
blankness  or  brilliancy;  and  in 
this  matter  the  most  determined 
votaries  of  pure  experience  are  at 
one  with  the  believers.  Beyond 
attainable  things  Herbert  Spencer 
expressly  places  something  unat- 
tainable, "the  unknowable,"  the 
infinite  basis,  whereof  we  can 
touch  but  a  portion  and  the 
surface.  If  J.  S^  Mill  dare  not 
offer  this  infinity  which  oversteps 
all  limits,  he  at  least  admits  it  as 
a  possibility.  An  expanse  of  dark- 
ness, empty  or  peopled,  envelop- 
ing the  narrow  circle  wherein 
flickers  our  little  lamp.  Such  is 
the  common  impression  made 
upon  the  sceptics  as  well  as  upon 
the  faithful  by  the  spectacle  of 
things.  Such  an  impression  puts 
the  mind  in  a  solemn  attitude ;  it 
does  not  proceed  without  a  tinc- 
ture of  terror ;  the  human  beings 
are  in  presence  of  an  incommensu- 
rate and  overwhelming  spectacle ; 
he  is  inclined  to  wonder  and  awe.' 
We    may    compare    with  this  a 


powerftd  sentence  of  Mr.  Masaon'sr 
'  One  may  even  figure  to  oneseir 
that  the  entire  human  cosmos  i» 
the  totality  of  phsenomenal  ex- 
istence, but  as  one  of  those  glass^ 
globes  in  which  in  a  lighted  draw- 
ing-room, in  these  days  of  aquaria,, 
some  of  the  guests  may  be  seen 
studying  the  little  forms  of  filmy 
and  filamentous  life  attached  to- 
stones  and  weeds,  or  the  move- 
ments of  the  small  fishes,  as  they 
go  round  and  round,  speculating 
confusedly  with  their  eyes  what  is. 
all  that  glamour  beyond  the  globe 
and  away  in  the  distance  of  the 
room.* 

'The  world  knows  nothing  of 
its  greatest  men,'  says  Sir  Henry 
Taylor;  and  I  certainly  think  that 
the  world  knows  nothing  of  ita 
greatest  philosophers.  A  parti- 
cular school  of  philosophy — ^that 
of  the  Utilitarians — ^is  fashionable 
just  now,  and,  indeed,  rules  in  those 
few  periodicals  which  are  open 
to  philosophical  discussion;  and 
when  a  writer  like  Mr.  Lecky  for- 
sakes the  popular  school,  and  ad- 
vocates the  once  popular  doctrine 
of  Innate  Ideas,  then  the  mate- 
rialistic and  sensationalist  philo- 
sophers fall  foul  of  him.  Certainly 
this  did  not  happen  without  reason 
in  M.  Lecky's  case,  for  Mr.  Mbrl^,. 
in  the  critique  of  his  first  chapter 
in  the '  Fortnightly,'  convicted  him 
of  blunder  after  blunder,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  formal  logic 
But  if  we  go  to  the  deepest,  the 
profoundest  thinkers  of  our  day — 
those  who,  in  all  probability,  will 
most  deeply  and  most  permanently 
influence  the  thought  of  the  nation 
— I  do  not  think  we  should  go  to- 
the  most  popular  and  best-known 
writers,  whose  names  vclUant  per 
Ota  inr^m.  Hegel  said,  when  he- 
was  dying,  that  there  was  only  one 
man  who  imderstood  him,  and 
he  did  not.  If  living,  he  would 
add  another  and  more  competent 
disciple,  in    the    person  of   Mr. 
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Sidrling,  the  author  of  the  '  Secret 
of  Hegel.'  How  few  are  those  who 
know  the  writings  of  such  acute 
adepts  in  mental  science  as  Dr. 
McCkxsh  and  Dr.  Ingleby !  There 
is  liyijDg  in  a  little  Sussex  Tillage, 
just  worthily  removed  to  one  of 
the  foremost  places  in  the  Church, 
a  divine  who  is  probably  our  deep- 
est religious  thinker  since  the  days 
of  Butler,  if  Butler  himself  be  not 
left  behind.  Our  greatest  thinkers 
are  by  no  means  those  who  are 
most  prominently  in  the  van  of 
the  present  time. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  real  philo- 
sophical forces  of  this  country,  we 
must  by  no  means  restrict  them 
to  those  philosophers  who  might 
roughly  be  described  as  the  school 
of  English  psychologists.  The 
public  love  a  dash  of  philosophy, 
and  our  great  public  favourites 
give  them  a  liberal  dash  of  it. 
Neither  would  it  be  correct  to  say 
that  philosophy  is  tolerated  for 
the  sake  of  their  favourites,  but 
rather,  that  we  English  are,  upon 
the  whole,  a  serious  people,  and 
we  like  this  element  of  seriousness 
even  in  our  fiction  and  poetry. 
Ordinarily,  as  we  have  said,  philo- 
sophy comes  to  men  in  a  very 
infiltrated  fsishion.  Thus  Sir 
William  Hamilton  excogitates  some 
weighty  thought;  it  is  polished 
and  presented  anew  by  Dean 
Mansel ;  thence  it  is  taken  up  by 
Canon  Liddon;  it  slowly  -per^ 
meates  through  a  stratum  of  par- 
sons, and,  in  course  of  time,  be- 
comes part  of  the  ordinary  stock 
of  common  ideas.  Similarly  in 
philosophical  terminology.  From 
the  books  a  word  finds  its  way 
into  Oxford  common-rooms;  it 
crops  up  in  the  leader  of  some 
periodical,  and  soon  becomes 
stamped  for  universal  currency. 
There  is  an  affinity  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  mind  for  speculation,  only 
it  must  not  come  in  a  dry,  ab- 
stract   fashion,  must   not    be    a 


metaphysical  discussion  about  the 
Unconditioned  and  the  Unknow- 
able (pace  the  metaphysical  so- 
cieties of  Oxford  and  London),  but 
must  clothe  itself  in  art,  poetry, 
passion,  fiction.  Perhaps,  after  all> 
Shakespeare  is  our  greatest  philo- 
sopher. If  we  wished  thoroughly 
to  examine  into  the  extent  and 
nature  of  philosophical  thought 
in  English  society,  we  must  tako 
count  of  other  writers  besides  th& 
mighty  Mill  and  the  redoubtable 
Hamilton.  Many  people,  of  a  ju- 
nior kind,  would  even  set  off  with 
Mr.  Tupper,  who  proclaims  himself 
a  proverbial  philosopher  of  the 
deepest  dye.  I  remember  hearing 
a  young  lady  tell  an  Oxford  man,, 
that  she  considered  Tupper  im- 
mensely deep,  and  beyond  an 
imder^mdnate's  understanding, 
adding,  impressively,  that  she  her- 
self understood  Tapper  perfectly. 
But  no  one  can  read  Mr.  Kingsley's. 
stories  without  recognising  that 
there  is  a  true  vein  of  philosophy 
in  his  writings,  often,  indeed,  dis- 
appearing beneath  the  ground,  but 
gashing  forth  again  bright  and 
clear.  What  an  admirable  vein  of 
social  and  political  philosophy 
runs  through  all  the  charming 
writings  of  the  author  of '  Friends 
in  CounciL'  Look,  for  instance, 
at  his  last  work,  '  Thoughts  on 
Government,'  where,  writing  al- 
most within  the  very  shadow  of 
the  palace,  he  sketches  the  outlines 
of  various  sweeping  changes.  What 
reader  of  the  Brownings,  especially 
of  Bobert  Browning,  felt  how  ten- 
derly and  profoundly  whatever  he 
had  of  philosophic  thought  waa 
deeply  stirred  within  him  ?  Who 
is  it  that  does  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Buskin,  despite  the  aberrations 
of  his  political  economy,  despite 
an  occasional  extravagance  and 
vehemence,  has  been  a  vast  philo- 
sophical '  moment'  in  this  country,, 
and  that  multitudes  have  been  the 
purer,  brighter,  and    better,  for 
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those  noble  thoughtfl  Get  to  noble 
words,  like  perfect  bars  of  music. 
The  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
been  absolutely  enormous  in  mould- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  intellectual  of  our 
thinking  men,  and  giving  them 
their  first  tastes  in  German  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  How  many 
of  the  young  men  of  the  day  trace 
up  their  intellectual  ancestry  to 
Coleridge,  through  such  men  as 
Mr.  Maurice  or  Julius  Hare  ? 
Then  again  in  histoiy,  while  the 
imagination  has  been  chiefly  struck 
by  such  writers  of  the  pictorial 
school  as  Walter  Scott  and  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay,  yet  the  phi- 
losophical school  has  been  surely 
gaining  ground  and  culminating  in 
such  men  as  Mr.  Buckle  and  M. 
Lecky.  We  haye  elsewhere  spoken 
of  those  large  philosophical  and 
ontological  questions  which  mix 
themselves  up  with  the  physical 
science  of  our  day;  but  of  all  the 
writers  who  have  popularised  phi- 
losophy, perhaps  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
the  most  eminent  We  see  this  in 
various  poems — in  'Maud,'  in 
"*  Lucretius,'  and  most  of  all  in  '  In 
Memoriam.'  We  are  all  of  us 
sometimes  worse  than  ourselves, 
and  sometimes  better  than  our- 
selves ;  and  there  is  more  than  the 
average  Tennyson  in  'In  Memo- 
riam.' It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
amid  all  the  pains  that  have  been 
lavished  upon  this  wonderful  pro- 
duction, an  adequate  tracing-out 
of  its  philosophical  vein  has  not 
jet  been  achieved.  Ton  may  trace 
in  that  poem  the  reference  to  the 
latest  scientific  question,  the  most 
recent  outcome  of  philosophical 
.speculation.  We  have  had  nothing 
like  '  In  Memoriam '  since.  I  won- 
der if  Mr.  Tennyson  could  write  it 
now.  It  seems  to  have  been  wrung 
out  from  him  by  a  great  sorrow, 
and  that  the  vein  was  exhausted 
in  the  e£fort  There  is  a  chasm, 
wide  and  deep,  so  as  to  be  immea- 


surable, between  'In  Memoriam' 
and  '  Tristram  and  laolt' 

The  late  Mr.  Maurice  was  both  a 
philosof^er  and  a  theologian;  and 
in  an  unusual  degree  he  gave  a  phi- 
losophical colouring  to  his  theology, 
and  a  theological  tone  to  his  phi- 
losophy. He  was  in  his  youth  a 
member  of  that  remarkable  society 
of  young  men  at  Cambridge,  known 
as  the  Apostles,  who  have  en- 
couraged high  thinking  in  Eng- 
land perhaps  in  a  higher  degree 
than  a  similar  association  that  can 
be  named.  He  had  been  litterateur, 
novelist,  scholar,  but  most  of  all 
he  was  a  philosopher.  Mr.Manrioe 
had  also  family  affinities  with  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of 
the  day.  He  had  not  that  pa- 
tristic learning  or  familiarity  with 
Qerman  exegeslB  that  enabled  such 
men  as  Trench  and  Alford  so  pro- 
minently to  set  their  mark  on  the 
clerical  mind;  but  Mr.  Maurice 
seems  to  have  been  superior  to 
both  those  eminent  men  in  philo- 
sophical culture  and  in  breadth  of 
intellect  His  distinctive  prin- 
ciples were  only  few ;  but  he  sui^ 
veyed  the  whole  world  of  thought 
in  their  illustration,  and  he  was 
sometimes  almost  lost  in  the  illi- 
mitable fields  over  which  he  wan- 
dered. &is  mind  was  essentially 
of  the  Sooratio  cast  Plato-like, 
he  would  delight  in  dialogues  of 
Search  and  Negation ;  and  the  in- 
tellectual process  of  inquiry  was 
as  welcome  as  any  of  its  results. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
brought  within  the  living  influence 
of  Coleridge,  and  in  a  transmuted 
form  transmitted  that  great  philo- 
sopher's esoteric  teaching  to  a  new 
public  Bfr.  Maurice  had  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  concentrating 
abstract  thought  on  contemporary 
history.  We  have  heard  him 
spoken  of,  in  the  '48  times,  as  the 
Christian  Socialist;  and  certainly 
he  would  not  then  have  disdained 
the  title  of  Communist  if  pennitted 
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to  give  his  own  definition  of  the 
term.  His  best  sympathies,  his 
best  energies,  were  with  working 
men,  nor  would  he  greatly  care  for 
speculations  which  were  untrans- 
latable into  action.  His  nature 
Tibrated  to  every  wave  of  current 
history,  and  he  was  consumed  by 
the  love  of  truth  and  freedom. 
Mr.  Maurice  gathered  round  him 
A  band  of  earnest  and  attached 
disciples.  His  friends  often  loTed 
him  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm, 
and  looked  upon  'the  Prophet' 
as  an  ancient  school  of  prophets 
would  look  on  the  mighty  prophet 
of  their  time.  The  preachership  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  one  of  the  great 
prizes  of  the  Church,  was  at  one 
time  occupied  by  a  rhetorical  non- 
entity, while  the  hiunbler  post  of 
chaplain  belonged  to  the  ardent 
philosopher,  who  often  drew  to- 
gether the  best  minds  of  London. 
How  many  of  us  there  are  who 
recollect  those  afternoons  of  long 
ago,  in  that  exquisite  chapel  of 
almost  cathedral-like  beauty,  where 
the  stained  light  fell  grandly 
through  the  illuminated  windows, 
perhaps  lighting  up,  as  with  a 
glory,  the  noble  &ce  and  brow  of 
the  preacher  1  We  used  to  hang  on 
his  rich,  tremulous,  eloquent  ac- 
cents, which  have  left  on  so  many 
an  inefEnceable  impression.  Bfr. 
Maurice  was  in  those  days  the 
centre  and  focus  of  wide  spiritual 
and  intellectual  interests.  His  con- 
flict with  Principal  Jelf,  on  the 
import  of  the  word  eternal,  lost 
him  his  chair  at  King's  College, 
but  perhaps  deepened  and  extended 
his  popularity.  Neyertheless,  when 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
transferred  him  to  Vere  Chapel,  he 
did  not  seem  to  retain  the  same 
hold  on  a  more  mixed  assemblage 
as  he  did  on  the  more  select  audi- 
ence of  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  an 
odd  comment  on  the  popular  dis- 
taste for  high  thinking,  that  one 
fiummer  morning  when  we  were 


there,  about  thirteen  people  were 
counted  fast  asleep.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Maurice  surrendered  this  posi- 
tion, and  fixed  his  abode  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  early  life  he  had  been 
a  Cambridge  man,  but  had  mi- 
grated to  Oxford,  partly  from  cir- 
cumstances of  history,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  he  had  more  tastes 
and  sympathies  with  the  Oxford 
course.  His  first  uniyersity,  how- 
eyer,  claimed  her  alumnus,  and  he 
reflected  immense  lustre  on  the 
philosophical  chair  which  he  was 
called  to  fill,  in  which  he  succeeded 
perhaps  a  sounder  thinker — the 
late  Professor  Grote. 

Mr.  Maurice  was  a  writer  of  the 
chiar-oseuro  order.  In  fact,  he 
had  two  styles,  one  eminently 
transi)arent,  the  other  inyolyed 
and  obscure.  When  he  had  to  pre- 
sent philosophy  in  historical  forms, 
he  was  remarkable  for  clearness 
and  precision.  His  four  yolumes 
on  the  history  of  Philosophy  are, 
perhaps,  his  most  useful  and  per^ 
manent  writings.  On  philosophico- 
religious  subjects,  inyested  with 
some  degree  of  mysticism,  some 
degree  of  metaphysics,  it  was  often 
extremely  hard  to  detect  his  real 
point  of  yiew.  We  haye  gone 
through  some  of  his  writings, 
pencil  in  hand,  and  could  only 
yery  rarely,  as  lighting  upon  a 
definite  opinion,  underline  a  pas- 
sage or  two  down  a  page.  The 
thought  was  often  so  vague  and 
subtle  as  to  elude  fixity ;  and  there 
are  various  interesting  subjects  on 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  be 
assured  what  Mr.  Maurice's  real 
opinions  were.  The  intellect  was 
splendid  and  lucid,  but  perhaps 
not  without  an  alloy  of  what  was 
crochety.  We  confess  that,  for 
ourselves,  obscurity  of  style  gene- 
rally argues  obscurity  of  thought. 
A  perfect  style  ought  to  be  like 
the  atmosphere  of  a  Grecian 
heaven,  making  all  things  visible, 
and  invisible  itself;  or,  to  vary 
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the     umile    iritt    an     image    of 
Taaso's— 

*  A  thiD,  IntDtipuciit  Tcil, 
Thai  all  the  benalic*  of  the  Ibnq  ducloHa, 
Ai  tht  clcnr  i^ryatal  deth  th'  imprUooad 

Mr.  Maurice 'swoBderfiil  influence 
waa,  to  a  great  extent,  a  personal 
influence;  none  of  hie  writinga 
have  the  simpUcity,  charm,  and 
tcndemesa  of  hie  couTeraatioa. 

It  may  be  pennitted  ub,  on  the 
present  occaaion,  to  turn  from  the 
philoeophical  chaiaeter  of  Mr. 
Matuico'e  writiDgB  to  some  per- 
sonal mention  of  the  great  and 
good  man  whom  we  have  loet 
When  Mr.  Mamice  left  King'a,  he 
went  to  Queen's ;  that  is  to  aaj,  he 
threw  himself  with  peculiar  energy 
into  the  cause  of  woman's  odnca- 
tioB,  especially  in  Harley  Street, 
and  in  the  new  iastitntjon  at 
Hitchin.  In  the  progress  of  our 
days  hia  efforts  to  procure  the  high- 
est intellectual  training  for  women 
will  be  gratefully  recollected.  He 
also  gave  some  of  his  best  teaching 
to  working  meu'a  collEges,  culling 
all  the  philosophy  of  history  to 
throw  light  on  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion. The  writer  of  these  lines 
recalls  with  peculiar  feeling  those 
occasions  on  which  he  was  privi- 


leged to  have  personal  inteicoaiR 
with  Mr.  Maurice.  He  was  (me  of 
those  public  men — assuiedl;  Dol 
too  many — -whose  hold  upw  yon 
is  infinitely  strengthened  wboi 
yon  are  brought  into  diiect  tela- 
tion  with  him.  The  present  wrilrr 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Maurice  in 
Torions  of  his  opinions ;  and  on 
one  occasion  of  discussion  we  think 
Mr.  Uaniice  did  not  &irly  gRS|i 
or  state  the  meaning  of  his  o;^ 
nent's  argument.  But  it  was  im- 
poasible  to  spend  any  quiet  honre 
with  him  wiUiout  being  struck  bf 
the  Bweetneea,  and  dignity,  and 
amiability  of  his  character,  the  isef- 
ahle  charm  that  pervaded  the  iargf 
knowledge,  the  inciaiTe  sentences. 
the  keen,  kindly  feeling  of  hie  coa- 
yersation ;  and  everything  that  one 
knew  of  his  life  was  in  hannonj 
with  the  character  of  one  who,  in 
all  respects,  was  a  good  man,  and 
in  some  respects  a  very  great  man. 
He  has  passed  away  leaving  deeplj 
cherished  memories  in  many  minds 
— leaving  behind  him,  in  his  class, 
no  bolder  or  more  original  mind, 
no  greater  lover  of  righteousneffl 
and  truth.     He  sleeps,  but  is  not 
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I  DO  not  think  I  erer  felt  pronder 
in  my  life  than  I  did  one  morn- 
ing when  Mr.  Job  P.  Slogger,  our 
locomotiye  '  Boss/  accosted  me  as 
I  was  making  ready  the  'Mil- 
wankie'  to  take  the  'through' 
train  westward — 

'  Well,  Greorge/  said  he, '  heard 
the  news  ?  Guess  not,  eh  ?  You 
ain't  got  to  run  this  route  agin !' 

I  turned  -pale,  fearing  I  had  got 
into  some  scrai)e ;  but  I  only  said 
— '  Why,  sir  ?' 

'  Why !'  he  repeated,  smiling  at 
my  scued  looks — *  because  you're 
put  up  in  Abel's  place.  You  feel 
kinder  spry,  I  reckon  1' 

I  did  indeed  feel '  kinder  spry,' 
for  Abel,  a  first-rate  hand,  had 
just  been  promoted,  with  a  hand- 
some douceur,  for  gallant  conduct 
upon  a  certain  occasion.  I  was  his 
companion  on  that  occasion;  and 
as  the  adyenture  was  the  cause  of 
my  being  made  an  engine-driver. 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  pro- 
ceed to  relate  it  without  further 
preface.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in 
the  States,  I  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  situation  as  fireman  on  one 
of  the  trunk  lines.  After  a  time 
I  became  associated  with  Abel 
Storer,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
a  first-class  engine  driver,  though 
he  was,  to  my  taste,  a  little  too 
reckless;  and  when  'in  liquor' 
nothing  daunted  him.  From  Abel, 
I  heard  many  tales  respecting  the 
encounters  he  had  had  with  'white 
Injuns,'  as  he  denominated  certain 
filibustering  gentlemen,  who  had 
a  playful  habit  of  disguising  them- 
selves as  native  Indians,  and  carry- 
ing off  any  specie  or  ammunition 
contained  in  the  wagons.  At 
times  indeed,  I  believe,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  commit  the  most 
dreadful  outrages  under  the  guise 
of  the  war-paint. 


One  morning,  about  two  months 
after  my  having  been  appointed 
'  fireman,'  we  got  orders  to  take  a 
train  down  to  Landerville.  Abel 
was  accordingly,  in  great  hopes  of 
shooting  some  'Injuns,'  and  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  quantity  of 
ammunition  for  his  six-shooter. 
I,  more  sceptical,  neglected  this 
precaution.  We  started,  however, 
having  a  quantity  of  specie  in 
boxes,  some  valuable  stores,  and  a 
mixed  cargo  of  'notions'  in  our 
charge.  We  had  received  instruc- 
tions to  shunt  at  Bunkum  city, 
for  a  faster  train  with  passengers : 
and  then  (if  it  had  not  previously 
run  into  us)  to  assist  it  up  the 
steep  incline  at  that  place,  our 
train  being  subsequently  helped 
up  by  the  other  locomotive. 

We  arrived  at  Bunkum  siding 
in  safety  about  five  o'clock,  and 
hearing  nothing  of  the  following 
train,  replenished  the  engine,  and 
then  proceeded  to  look  for  some 
food  for  ourselves.  We  pitched 
upon  a  small  'store,'  where  we 
managed  to  procure  food,  and  some 
of  the  most  fiery  stuff  (mis-called 
whiskey)  that  I  ever  tasted.  Abel 
drank  it  greedily,  however,  while 
I  devoted  myself  to  the  food.  We 
were  on  the  eve  of  departure  as 
two  rough-looking  fellows  entered, 
and  demanded  'liquor,'  'taking 
stock'  of  us  as  they  swaggered 
about  Seeing  that  Abel  was 
becoming  more  intoxicated,  and 
recollecting  that  the  passenger 
train  must  be  due,  I  attempted  to 
remove  him,  but  one  of  the 
strangers  stepping  forward  re- 
quested us  to  '  liquor  up '  before 
we  started.  Abel  grunted  a 
drunken  assent,  and  I,  not  daring 
to  refuse,  sat  down  while  the 
'  drink '  was  being  prepared. 
During    the    concoction    of   the 
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'reviver/  Abel  kept  wandering 
aimlessly  about,  swaying  recklessly 
against  the  tables,  and  when  the 
glass  was  at  length  presented  for 
my  acceptance,  he  lurched  heavily 
against  the  stranger.  Crash  went 
the  tumbler  upon  the  floor ;  while 
amid  a  volley  of  curses  I  dragged 
the  offender  from  the  house,  and 
managed  to  regain  the  engine  un- 
molested. 

Anticipating  we  should  be  fol- 
lowed, I  kept  Abel's  revolver  in 
readiness,  but  after  a  time  I 
noticed  two  figures  proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  some  log  huts, 
which  lay  some  little  distance 
down  the  line  upon  the  left.  As 
the  strangers  disappeared  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  Abel. 

To  my  astonishment,  he  re- 
sponded to  my  first  adjurations 
by  saying,  as  he  gained  a  sitting 
posture, '  Dam  them  cusses,  have 
they  gone  right  away  ?' 

For  a  moment  I  stared  in  8X)eech- 
less  surprise.  'Why,  I  thought 
you  were  drunk,'  I  cried  at  length. 

'Drunk!'  he  echoed;  'those 
fellows  would  have  had  you  on 
your  back  in  a  coon's  jump  but 
for  me.  I  know  them  the  "  Injun 
thieves,"  they're  after  our  specie, 
my  boy,  as  sure  as  shootin',  but 
111  tail  'em,  the  varmint.  Which 
is  the  specie  wagon  ?' 

'  Number  eight,'  I  replied,  won- 
deringly. 

'  Off  with  it,  and  tackle  it  on  to 
the  passengers'  train,'  cried  Abel, 
excitedly;  'we'll  fix  their  flints 
yet,,  by  gosh !' 

So  we  set  to  work  with  a  will, 
but  while  we  were  uncoupling  the 
wagon  the  other  train  arrived. 
Abel  communicated  his  suspicions 
to  the  conductor,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  specie  was  safely 
included  amongst  the  passengers' 
cars.  By  this  time  the  evening 
was  closing  in,  and  when  we  had 
placed  the  train  on  the  siding  at 
the  top  of  the  incline,  to  clear  the 


track  for  the  pass^igers,  I  began 
to  hope  that  our  fears  of  any  attack 
were  groundless. 

We  ran  down  again  witii  steam 
on,  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  passen- 
ger train,  and  the  other  engine 
followed  at  a  little  distance.     A» 
our  engine  neared  the  points,  just 
beyond  the  log-huts  I  have  men- 
tioned, several  figures  rose  from 
their  concealment.   Without  warn- 
ing of  any  kind  they  deliberately 
fired  at  the  engines  as  they  passed. 
Surprise,  more  than  fear,  kept  -as 
for  a  moment  inactive.     But  Ab^ 
quickly  recovered  himself.    Shoot- 
ing to  me  to  lie  down,  he  dis- 
charged two  barrels  at  the  nearest 
of  our  assailants.    With  a  groan, 
he  fell  dead  in  his  tracks.     In  a 
few  seconds  we  had  ran  out  of 
range,  but  those  upon  the  other 
engine  were  less  fortunate.     Un- 
armed as  they  were,  the  driver 
and  fireman  could  m^e  no  resist- 
ance, and   we,  as    well    as    the 
passengers,  who  were  now  turning 
out    to    their    assistance,     were 
obliged  to  remain  passive  specta- 
tors.     The    poor    fellows     were 
tumbled  off  the  engine  by  tiieir 
assailants,  whose  intention  to  seize 
the  specie  wagon  was  now  evident. 
But  in  this  they  were  foiled.   Some 
of  the  passengers,  having  got  with- 
in range,  had  by  this  time  com- 
menced a  pretty  hot  fire  against 
the  'filibusters,*  who  now  found 
themselves  in  a  fix,  as  Abel,  revers- 
ing his  engine,  returned  to   the 
attack.     Their  position  thus  be- 
coming   untenable    they    started 
their  engine,  and  ran  quickly  out 
of  the  range  of  the    jiassen^Ts* 
fire.      But  Nemesis    was  behind 
them.  Abel,  seeing  their  manoeuvre, 
turned  on  full  pressure,  and  swore 
he'd  shoot  them  ere  he  slept   Now 
commenced  the  most  extraordinary 
chase  I  ever  heard  of. 

The  engine  in  front  had  a  start 
of  about  half  a  mile,  but  we  had 
greater  power,  and  understood 
the  management  of  the  machine. 
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Both  looomotives  were  well  sup- 
plied with  wood  and  water.  One 
of  our  opponents  attempted  to 
jump  off  as  speed  was  for  a 
moment  slackened,  but  he  was 
hurled  upon  the  line  a  bleeding 
mass.  His  terrible  fate  deterred 
his  companions,  who  increased 
their  distance  and  disappeared 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  We 
followed,  going  at  a  terrific  rate, 
bumping  and  oscillating  to  such  a 
degree  upon  the  uneven  track,  that 
I  fancied  we  should  run  off  the 
line.  We  kept  our  course,  how- 
ever, gaining  slightly  for  a  time, 
Abel  taking  every  opportunity  of 
sending  a  bullet  through  the 
weather-board  of  the  retreating 
engine. 

As  the  excitement  cooled  a  little, 
I  for  the  first  time  discovered  that 
I  had  been  '  hit.'  A  trickling  of 
blood  from  a  wound  in  my  arm, 
and  a  numb  sensation,  were  any- 
^  thing  but  agreeable.  A  rough 
bandage  stopi)ed  the  bleeding,  and 
we  were  then  at  liberty  to  observe 
the  chase  once  more.  Darkness 
came  on,  yet  there  was  no  token 
of  any  abatement  of  the  speed,  nor 
any  apparent  change  in  our  rela- 
tive positions.  Occasionally  a 
defiant  whistle  was  borne  back  to 
us,  but  still  on  we  swept  through 
the  night.  Suddenly  the  red  glow 
upon  the  track  in  front  seemed  to 
stop.    We  neared  it  rapidly. 

'Dive!'  roared  Abel,  just  in 
time.  As  he  spoke,  two  shots 
came  whizzing  through  the  glass 
in  front,  and  fell  harmless  from 
the  iron  plate  behind  us« 

'  A  "  shave  "  that !'  laughed  my 
companion,  'but  I'll  be  quits.' 
As  he  spoke  he  got  out  ux>on  the 
frame,  and  told  me  to  lie  cached, 

*  What  on  earth  are  you  about  ?' 
I  asked.  His  reply  made  me 
shudder. 

'  I'm  going  to  kill  them  on  that 
engin',  good-bye,  friend.'  He  was 
gone — creeping  over  the  wheel- 
casings  to  the  buffer  beam. 


Now  determined  to  win,  I  em- 
ployed every  means  to  do  so.  We 
were  surely  gaining!  Another 
log  upon  the  already  roaring  fur- 
nace. The  valves  discharged  a 
cloud  of  liissing  steam,  but  on  I 
went  hurrying  to  destruction. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the 
engines  were  almost  touching; 
another  shot,  but  no  harm  done. 
We  bumped! — a  grinding  noise 
was  heard,  then  another  bump. 
*  Hurrah,*  I  cried,  or  rather  tried  to 
cry,  for  my  throat  was  so  parched 
that  I  could  scarcely  utter  a  sounds 
and  regardless  of  risk  was  about 
to  join  Abel,  when  a  shrill  noise 
arose  beneath  us,  and  the  other 
engine  shot  into  the  darkness 
ahead.  With  an  oath  I  shut  off^ 
the  steam  (further  progress  I 
knew  was  impossible  with  the 
heated  machinery),  and  shouted 
tp  Abel.  As  soon  as  I  could  pull 
up  I  jumped  off,  and  ran  to  the 
front.  Abel  had  disappeared  t 
Gracious  heaven,  had  he  fallen 
when  the  engines  touched!  I 
began  to  fear  the  worst,  and  to* 
call  wildly  in  the  vain  hope  he 
might  hear,  but  the  whisper  of 
the  wind  was  the  only  reply.  It 
was  im]x>ssible  that  he  could  have 
gained  the  footplate  of  the  other 
locomotive,  and  escaped  instant 
death;  had  he  fallen  the  engine 
would  have  killed  him.  Thus  I 
argued,  and  after  a  time  mechani- 
cally filled  a  pipe,  and  taking  the 
lamp  began  to  oil  the  cranks. 
Looking  at  my  watch,  I  foimd  we- 
had  been  running  for  thirty 
minutes,  and  at  such  a  i)ace  that  I 
knew  the  up  mail  could  not  be  far 
distant,  and  that  Landerville  was 
only  a  few  miles  off.  So  I  ran 
gently  ahead  again,  and  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  a  sudden  '  lift' 
of  the  engine  nearly  threw  me- 
down.  I  stopped  and  descended. 
At  the  side  of  the  track  lay  a  body 
horribly  disfigured.  The  cow- 
catcher had  struck  him,  and. 
dragged  him  along.   An  indefinable^ 
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«eii8ation  of  fear  took  poBsession  of 
me.    Was  this  Abel  after  all  ? 

It  was  too  awful;  I  managed 
however  to  turn  the  corpse  upon 
its  back.  The  features  were  in- 
distinguishable, but  all  doubt  was 
speedily  set  at  rest;  for  by  my 
lantern's  light  I  recognized  Abel's 
cap  tightly  clasped  in  the  dead 
man's  hand. 

I  staggered  against  the  engine, 
and,  now  the  excitement  was  over, 
sobbed  like  a  child.  The  passen- 
gers in  the  train  we  had  left,  the 
up  nmil,  all  were  forgotten,  until 
I  had  reverently  placed  the  body 
upon  the  engine.  The  silence  was 
terrible.  I  persevered  till  I  had 
covered  the  remains  of  my  poor 
mate  as  well  as  possible ;  and  as  I 
sat  down  upon  the  engine-rail,  I 
fancied  I  heard  a  distant  rattle  as 
of  an  approaching  train.  I  rose 
and  listened  intently.  After  a 
pause,  a  whistle  long,  though  very 
faint,  broke  the  stillness.  I  stood 
ready  to  run  if  occasion  demanded 
it,  when  again  the  whistle  rose, 
this  time  loud  and  clear,  and  after 
dying  away  into  a  long  wailing 
sound  suddenly  ended  in  three 
sharp  quick  notes.  My  heart 
leaped  to  my  throat  —  thU  was 
AM  Storer*n  signed  I 

With  trembling  fingers  I  replied. 
In  a  few  moments  a  dark  object 
loomed  in  front,  and  Abel's  '  hallo' 
was  ringing  in  my  ears.  In  two 
seconds  more  I  was  beside  him. 

'  Don't  wring  a  man's  arm  off,' 
he  cried,  'I'm  rather  done.' 

'Gkxxl  heavens,  how  did  you 
eacape  T  I  said. 

'  I'd  a  toughish  bout  of  it,'  Abel 
replied, '  but,  by  gosh,  I've  won.' 

'  I  fancied  you  were  shot,'  said 
I ;  '  look  here,'  and  taking  him  to 
his  own  engine  I  showed  him 
the  body  which  still  lay  there  in 
all  its  ghastly  reality. 

'  Shot,'  he  laughed,  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  sight,  'no,  sir; 
that's  the  coon  I  pipp'd  in  the 


skull ;  he  grabbed  my  cap,  too,  I 
may  as  weU  hAve  it  agin,  I  guess.' 
So  saying  he  released  the  dusty 
head  covering  from  his  late  anta- 
gonist's grasp,  and  calmly  brushing 
it  continued, '  Yes,  you  see  when 
the  engines  closed  I  leaped  on  the 
step,  and  potted  this  fellow  at 
once — didn't  you  hear  the  shot?' 

I  said  I  had  heard  a  noise,  but 
fancied  'twas  a  steam-pipe  which 
had  given  way. 

'  No,'  he  said, '  that  was  my  first 
fire.  These  Injuns  had  but  one 
"  derrick  "  between  them,  and  this 
fellow  was  going  to  use  it  in  my 
fiiivour,  but  I  luckily  stopped  that. 
The  other  tried  a  knife  on  my 
skin,  but  he  was  eoon  plugged. 
Then  I  had  to  go  to  Landerville 
to  give  infoimation,  and  was  re- 
turning for  you  when  I  saw  your 
head  lamp,  and  whistled  accordin' 
—that's  all !' 

'  Is  the  other  imfortnnate  man 
dead  1'  I  asked. 

'  Not  he,'  replied  Abel,  *  I  only 
shot  him  in  the  shoulder — but  hell 
lose  his  arm,  I  reckon.  We'd 
better  be  going,  and  see  about  the 
passengers  now  I  think.' 

We  then  coupled  the  engines, 
and  leaving  the  dead  imdisturbed 
on  one,  mounted  the  other.  On 
arriving  at  Bunkum  city  we  told 
our  tale,  to  which  the  mangled 
body  of  the  filibuster  bore  grew- 
some  testimony,  and  after  a  deten- 
tion of  rather  more  than  an  hour 
the  passengers  were  despatched  on 
their  journey.  Upon  our  return 
to  head-quarters  we  were  specially 
thanked,  and  otherwise  more  sub- 
stantially rewarded.  Abel  was 
promoted  to  a  comfortable  per- 
manent berth  in  New  York  city, 
while  I  was  made  an  engine-driver, 
with  the  highest  scale  of  pay,  in 
his  stead. 

What  befel  me  in  my  new 
appointment,  my  readers  may 
perhaps  be  informed  upon  a  future 
opportunity. 

H.P. 
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mHERE  ran  a  natural  thrill  of 
X  pleaaura  through  the  scientific 
world,  vhen  aome  Ufaa  ago  Mr. 
Darwin,  after  a  weary  search  half 
the  world  over  for  hia  ancestors, 
fonnd  them  at  last,  to  his  diamay, 
among  the  apes  in  Brent's  Park. 
We  wish  hJTTj  joy  of  the  discoTcry  ; 
and  we  only  tmst  that  the  Herald's 
CoUege  will  rfr«onstrnct  his  coat- 
of-arma  to  suit  the  occasioii.  The 
apes  embraced  their  long-loet  son, 
who  was  clad  in  swallow-tail  gar- 
ment and  spectacles ;  they,  his  de- 
geDoiate  forefothers,  being  attired 
in  hairy  ganneuto  of  a  Tery  old 
and  indeed  changeless  fashion. 
It  was  evident  that  whatever  onr 
poor  relations  the  apes  had  dis- 
covered in  their  stmggle  to 
reach  hnmanity,  th^  had  at  least 
never  discovered  a  tailor.  There 
they  were,    steadily    engaged  in 
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their  entomological  pnrsiiits,  hut 
still  innocent  of  the  true  &11  in  the 
book,  still  ignorant  of  the  snave 
grace  of  a  rolling  collar.  They 
had  become  philosophical,  perhaps, 
in  their  opinions  about  cocoo-untH, 
sceptical  may  be  about  the  improva- 
bilityofapedom;  but  they  hadnever 
heard  of  Foole,and  a  well-built  gar- 
ment was  still  as  unknown  to  them 
as  were  the  lost  books  of  Livy, 
Thousands  of  years  had  gone  by, 
and  yet  alas  I  the  progressive  great- 
grandfiitherB  of  Hr.  Darwin  had 
never  seen  a  tailor's  gooae,  or 
shaped  ont  a  sleeve  board.  The 
cares  and  pleasures  of  dress  had 
been  reserved  for  their  two-legged 
and  more  energetic  kinameu,  who 
had  struck  oat  cooking,  the  penny 
post,  railways,  and  other  trifling 
improvements,  and  whose  wcnbOen- 
kind-had  even  invented  crinoline 
and  chignons,  the  last  blossoms  of 
civilization.  No!  we  r^ret  to 
say  a  'Magazine  dee  Modes'  had 
never  been  enrolled  among  &ia 
treasures  of  ape  literature. 

The  ape  is  vain,  volatile,  illo- 
gical, desultory ;  so  far  he  re- 
sembles hia  biped  brothers ;  but  in 
one  respect  at  least  he  differs  from 
UB  Dorwiniana — he  cannot  moke  a 
tie,  and  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  heightening  hia  natural 
charms  by  the  subtle  mysteries  of 
dress.  And  in  this  point — this  one 
point — the  ape,  an  important 
rider  in  the  great  Darwinian  race 
of  civilization,  seems  indeed  likely 
to  be  left  permanently  a  bod  second 
in  the  '  exciting  contest' 

But  we  must  not  crow  too  lond 
over  onr  weaker  and  hairy  brother. 
We  men  did  not  discover  ttie 
tailor  all  at  once ;  Sartor  Besartna 
was  never  in  Paradise,  that  is  qnit? 
certain.  In  the  Golden  Age  the 
Oennon  tailor  hod  as  sorry  a  time 
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of  it  as  his  friend  the  Fiench  cook, 
who  literally  could  not  toss  np  even 
a  Bide-difih  out  of  aoonu  and  pig- 
nuts.   What  could  Sartor,  or  his 
-wife  the  Modiste,  make  out  of  fig- 
leayes? — pretty  snhstitute  truly 
for  lutestring  silks,  Gros  de  Na- 
ples, and  those  rich  Genoese  veiyets, 
thick  as  plush  and  soft  as  mole- 
skins.  Waist-belts  of  honeysuckle 
tendrils.  Pshaw! — no  taste,  no  se- 
lection, no  je  ne  sgaii  quoi  1 — ^pretty 
cordon  for  a  countess's  waist,  or 
the  Juno-plumpness  of  a  matron 
duchess !    O  crass  and  barbarous 
taste,  worthy  only  of  an  age  when 
society  consisted  of  a  single  hum- 
drum couple,  and  when  the  most 
charming  ball  ever  giyen  by  Lady 
Fitziattle  could  only  haye  mus- 
tered Lord  Adam  and  Lady  Eye, 
their  pet  camelopard,  and  their 
fayourite  boa-constrictor.      Since 
then,  indeed,  the  &mily-party  has 
considerably  enlarged :  there  haye 
bees  seyeral  christenings,  and  two 
or  three  wedding-cakes  have  been 
cut  and  distributed ;  several  acres 
too  of  common  outside  Eden  have 
been  successfully  reclaimed;  new 
roads  have  been  opened  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.    The 
average  of  arable  land  has,  some  say, 
considerably  more  than  doubled, 
and  exploration  is  still  going  on ; 
sanitary  measures  are  progressing ; 
above  all,  we  have  invented  tail- 
coats, and  have  given  up  hairnall- 
over,  as  was  the  early  human  man- 
ner.   Still  that  greatest  triumph 
of  humanity,  the  tail-coat,  was  not 
discovered  all  at  once ;  it  was  dis- 
covered piece-meal,  like  America. 
We  first  landed  on  the  coat  proper, 
and  the  tail  was  an  after-thought ; 
just  as  Patagonia  was  to  the  first 
crude  notion  of  Columbus  on  the 
Bahamas.     Our  tails  lengthened 
like  those  of  young  birds.    The 
patriarchs,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  b^gan  with  short  jackets. 
It  took  a  Homer  or  an  Alexander  to 
strike  out  the  idea  of  a  tail.    And 


yet  (poor  feeble  creatures  that  we 
are !)  the  swallow  had  been  flying 
before  us  for  several  thouMnd 
years,  mutely  and  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  catch  our  eye*  and  urge 
us  to  Sartorial  invention.  But, 
then,  be  only  kind  enough  to  look 
at  our  weak  and  volatile  brother, 
who  is  always  chattering,  yet 
never  says  anything  worth  men- 
tioning. He,  poor  soul,  has  not 
even  invented  a  smock-frock,  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  of  all 
articles  of  dress,  and  he  does  not 
seem  even  yet  roused  to  a  fall 
perception  of  the  dignity  of  the 
tailor. 

Yes,  human  nature  is  slow :  it 
took  several  hundred  centuries 
before  we  passed  firom  the  fig-leaf 
to  the  flounce ;  and  now  we  have 
got  it;  like  a  child  we  are  crying 
for  some  fresh  and  more  expensive 
toy.  We  are  strange  creatures, 
say  the  apes,  in  our  circular 
progression,  and  we  don't  know 
how  to  keep  a  good  thing  when 
we've  found  it.  We  run  about 
imitating  each  other,  and  then  we 
run  about  trying  to  be  unlike 
each  other;  the  poor  chase  the 
rich,  and  the  rich  pursue  the  poor 
in  a  ceaseless  Atalanta  race,  with 
no  possible  goal  but  the  end  of  the 
world  in  sight  Yes,  we  are  strange 
fantastic  fuhion  -  mongers !  and 
Mr.  Darwin's  restless  little  friends 
may  well  be  heartily  ashamed  of 
their  absurd  relations.  Perhaps  of 
all  follies,  this  perpetual  butterfly 
change  of  fashions  is  the  most 
irrational  and  the  most  unaccount- 
able. Who  starts  the  fashions^ 
and  who  change  the  fiishions  ? 
As  well,  my  good,  simple  gentle- 
man, with  that  delicious  calm,  in- 
quiring fiftce  of  yours,  ask  who  was 
the  Sphynx's  grandmother?  or 
what  was  the  name  of  the  god- 
father of  King  Cheops'  barber's 
third  cousin  ?  There  is  some  one 
behind  the  throne — some  one 
greater   than   even  the  Duchess 
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-of  ,  or  any  other  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  fiEUshion — who 
initiates  all  these  things,  and  pre- 
pares the  hills — ^to  use  a  Parlia- 
mentary expression — ^that  are  even- 
tnallylaid  before  the  House.  That 
some  one  is  a  milliner — ^we  name 
no  names — some  Madame  Clarice, 
Madame  Elise,  Madame  Chose,  is 
our  tme  sovereign,  and  from  her 
dexterous  clippings  the  motley 
^costume  is  built  up  which  becomes 
the  standard  of  the  last  new 
fashion.  Formerly,  it  was  the 
modiste  of  the  Empress  of  the 
French,  who,  in  her  frantic  desire 
to  restore  the  fading  beauty  of  her 
aroyal  mistress,  concocted  these  new 
•costumes— dresses  they  can  be 
hardly  called.  We  English — a 
nation  of  copyers  in  architecture, 
noyel-writing,  painting,  and,  above 
^1,  dress — used  to  instantly  as- 
sume these  new  costumes ;  till,  like 
hunted  animals,  our  old  and  new 
rich  people,  pursued  by  the  vulgar, 
threw  off  bit  by  bit  of  the  copied, 
re-copied  habiliments,  and  hurried 
to  the  shore  of  the  Channel,  wait- 
ing open-mouthed,  in  ridiculous 
'eagerness,  for  the  boat  that  was 
to  bring  over  another  chamelion 
change  for  their  restless  backs.  But 
the  good  Empress  has  gone  from 
Paris;  her  jewels  are  sold;  and  yet 
this  strange,  invisible  Harlequin 
queen,  rules  us  islanders  with  a 
fiway  as  binding  as  before.  Still  no 
mode  can  please  us  long:  weshorten, 
we  leng^en,  we  puff  out,  we  shrink 
in;  we  cover  ourselves  with  exuvi» 
•of  the  silkworm,  the  hair  of  dead 
women,  the  nwnes  of  dirty  Bussian 
peasant-girls,  the  wool  of  sheep; 
4ind  yet,  strive  as  we  may,  squander 
as  we  will,  we  fail  to  reach  that 
ideal  perfection,  that  combination 
of  grace,  beauty,  and  comfort  which 
the  tailor  and  miUiner  aspire  to 
ever,  yet  aspire  to  in  vain. 

If  when  Mr.  Buskin  has  satis- 
factorily arranged  the  marriages 
of  his  fantastic  and  sentimental 


I>easants,  settled  the  great  labour 
question,  and  stippled  up  a  few 
more  water-colour  studies  of  pearl- 
shells  and  red  herrings,  he  will 
perhaps  lay  down  for  us  certain 
canons  of  taste,  which  canons  will, 
we  affirm,  clear  away  for  us  more 
earthworks  of  vulgarity,  purse- 
pride,  extravagance,  and  silly 
restlessness,  than  the  Prussian 
cannon  did  in  the  whole  of  France. 
Our  honoured  self-appointed  dic- 
tator in  i)ainting  and  political 
economy  will  no  doubt  lay  down, 
as  the  four  essentials  of  i)erfect 
dress — comfort,  grace,  simplicity, 
and  beauty.  Li  the  Greek  Peplon 
and  Eeitone,  these  four  great  re- 
quisites are  all  to  be  found,  re- 
membering, of  course,  theconditions 
of  climate  and  the  Oriental  source 
of  Greek  costume.  Walk  through 
the  Vatican  or  the  Pitti  Palace,  and 
see  in  every  Greek  statue  how 
exquisitely  graceful  are  the  folds 
of  those  simple  garments,  capable 
of  a  thousand  changes,  yet  every 
fold  pervaded  by  a  simplicity  which 
is  beyond  all  art. 

Take  a  '  Belle  Assemblie '  of  to- 
day, contrast  the  artificial  pinning 
up  and  bustling  out  of  the  Parisian 
Dolly  Yarden  dress,  with  its  sham 
rusticity  and  theatrical  picturesque- 
ness,  with  the  suave  flow  and  dig- 
nity of  the  robes  of  the  Milo  Venus, 
par  exemple,  and  blush  as  red  as 
rouge,  ladies,  at  the  false  pre- 
tence, and  servile,  blundering  copy- 
ing of  a  costume  that  has  been 
maide,  but  has  not  grown  from 
gradual  adaptation.  That  simple 
robe  and  outer  cloak,  rich  in 
beauty,  immortalised  by  the  genius 
of  Phidias  and  Apelles,  remember, 
never  changed.  The  dress  Homer 
saw  enfolding  Helen,  when  she 
came  to  him  like  Evening ; 

'  Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars.' 

Aspasia  wore  when  she  passed 
to  the  bath,  and  it  served  to  attire 
Cleopatra  when  she  beguiled  An- 
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tony.  The  only  modifications  it 
underwent  were  those  of  texture 
and  woof,  of  coquettish  folding  and 
arrangement  It  was  as  change- 
less, otherwise,  as  the  Spaniard's 
cloak,  the  Turk's  turban,  or  the 
Arab's  robe.  It  is  only  our  luxury, 
semi-barbaric,  tasteless  luxury, 
that  cries  out  for  monthly  fashions 
and  grudges  if  it  be  not  satis- 
fied. To  change  a  costume  when 
it  once  answers  all  wants  of 
climate,  taste,  and  common  sense, 
is  as  insane  as  if  a  collector  was 
to  cut  up  his  Raphaels  and  Titians, 
throw  them  into  the  common  dust- 
hole,  and  coyer  his  walls  with 
sketches  from  penny  illustrated 
pai)ers.  This  restlessness,  there- 
fore, we  must  assume,  is  not  a  mere 
desire  of  change,  begot  of  wealth 
and  folly,  but  an  impatient  and 
disappointed  search  for  perfection. 
If  it  springs  from  the  latter  source 
our  restlessness  is  noble ;  our  im- 
patience generous,  and  worthy  of 
admiration.  If  deriyed  from  the 
former  only,  it  must  be  allowed  by 
all  who  reflect,  to  be  base,  sense- 
less, and  contemptible. 

Yet,  in  our  impatience  at  such 
follies  as  that  huge  plaited  door- 
mat of  false  and  ill-matching 
hair  called  the  chignon,  that 
crippling  shoe  that  distorts  the 
spine  and  spoils  the  figure,  the 
tawdry  sham  jewellery,  the  fan- 
tastic panniers,  the  ear-aching 
little  hats,  and  other  short-liyed 
follies  of  the  day;  we  must  not 
forget  that,  in  some  points,  we 
are  not  half  such  fools  (male 
or  female)  as  many  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Hold  your  sides,  gentle 
or  simple  reader,  when  you  think 
of  the  long  dress  Polish  boots 
held  up  with  gold  chains  to  the 
knee,  that  Richard  the  Second  and 
his  foppish  courtiers  wore ;  laugh 
till  you  are  crimson — at  the  one 
leg  red,  and  the  other  blue,  of  the 
same  prodigal  and  idiotic  reign. 
Sneer  away  at  the    fifty  pound 


blonde  and  black  wigs  of  Charles 
the    Second    and   his    dare-deyil 
rakes ;  turn  up  your  Pharasaic  nose 
at    old    snufiy  Queen  Caroline's 
ladies  with  their  mountains  of  tow 
and   puffed-out   hair,  as  faU   of 
weeyils  and  other  unpleasant  crea- 
tures, as  a  bean-stack  full  of  rats^ 
and  powdered  ad    nauaeam  witii 
scented  flour.    Scoff  on  at  fat,  pufi^ 
Bubb  Doddington,  his  silk    coat 
sewn  with  gold  strawberries,  and 
his    tamboured    waistcoat,    with 
pockets  deep  enough  to  hold  six 
packs  of  cards.     Laugh  your  fill 
at  Bmnunell  with  yards  of  white 
muslin  round  his    foolish  neck, 
and   at   his    'Incroyable'  friend 
with  his  whole  chin  hidden  in  one 
yast  bandage  of  crayat    Despise 
Benjamite  Bowbell's  rustic  finery 
of  striped  Manchester  waistcoats,, 
crimson  and  salmon  colour,  striped 
stockings,  white  and  blue,  cinna- 
mon and   plum  -  coloured    coats. 
Frown  arrogantly,  with  all  that 
contemptuous  superiority  that  Bt> 
endears  the  Englishman    to    his. 
continental    neighbours,   at  your 
grandfather    in    nankeen    panta- 
loons and  dancing  pumps,  frilled 
shirt,  and  green  tail  coat     Ridi- 
cule, if  you  like,  your  great  uncle- 
in  his  taisselled  Hessian  boots,  and 
your  great  aunt  in  her  yast  Bran- 
denberg  bonnet  and  spiral  ring- 
lets. 

On  the  other  hand,  howeyer,  re- 
buke your  superciliousness  by 
remembering  that  many  of  your 
ancestors  dressed  better  and  more 
sensibly  than  yourself.  Very 
manly  and  noble  was  the  attire 
of  Chaucer's  friends  in  the  court 
of  Jphn  of  Gaunt,  the  short,  tight- 
fitting  tunic,  with  the  heayy  jewel- 
led belt,  being  worthy  the  men 
who  fought  at  Cressy,  and  sprang 
from  the  earnestness  and  sense* 
of  a  large-hearted  and  chiyalrous- 
age.  Becoming  were  the  graye 
hoods  and  fiowing  robes  of  Henry 
the  Fourth's  reign.    Graceful  and 
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.pliant  was  the  dress  Yandy'ce 
immortalized  in  pictures  that  ru- 
:flect  eyery  type  of  gentle  taste, 
•courtly  dignity,  and  perfect  lady- 
hood. Admirable,  too,  for  all 
orequisites  was  the  attire  Stothard 
has  suffused  with  poetry.  The 
men  with  their  own  flowing  hair, 
iied  with  a  simple  ribbon,  the  coat 
sloped  off  for  ease  in  riding,  the 
around  unartiflcial  hat,  the  boots 
without  tops  fitting  tight  to  the 
leg.  Admire  his  women  with 
their  unpowdered  hair,  simple 
^ress,  and  broad  gipsy  hats.  In 
our  estimation  there  has  never 
been  a  costume  since  more  grace- 
ful, simple,  and  useful. 

It  is  comforting,  howcTer,  too, 
jat  least  to  reflect  that,  if  at  times 
we  have  been  excelled  in  common 
sense  by  our  forefiEkthers,  in  many 
ways  we  surpass  them.  If  we 
still  build  up  our  heads  with  hair 
raked  together,  heaven  and  the 
barbers  only  know  whence,  at  least, 
our  ladies  do  not  have  to  sit  up  all 
the  night  before  a  ball  to  prevent 
discomposing  our  powdered  pyra- 
mids, which  have  been  wound 
round  with  gauze  scarves  and 
turned  into  baskets  of  flowers  by 
light-h^ded  perruguiers.  At  all 
•events,  we  gentlemen  do  not  array 
ourselves  in  white  satin,  pearls, 
And  diamonds  like  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  and  can,  at  least,  face 
A  London  day  of  rain  and  mud 
without  any  more  serious  injury 
than  a  valet's  clothes-brush  can 
•remove.  Man's  dress  has  grown 
more  republican,  more  uniform, 
less  expensive.  Women's,  we  allow, 
more  fickle,  more  changeable,  and 
less  adapted  to  age  and  circum- 
stances. On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
the  rougher  sex  now  shows  more 
common  sense  in  dress,  and  is  less 
like  Mr.  Darwin's  ape  progenitor 
than  he  has  ever  before  been. 

Our  male  dress,  imitated  in 
France  and  Gennany,  is  allowed 
by  the  whole  Continent  to  be  easy. 


comfortable,  useful,  unpresuming 
and  gentlemanlike.  It  is  copied 
Unter  den  Linden,  and  worn  on  the 
Boulevards.  This  is  a  great  com- 
pliment, mind  you,  to  us  English- 
men, and  is,  and  should  be,  a  tall 
feather  in  our  sufficiently  proud 
caps. 

Alas,  for  the  common  sense  of 
things,  can  we  say  as  much  for 
the  habiliments  of  our  wives  ?  In 
search  for  originality  they  have 
gone  back  to  the  pseudo-shep- 
herdesses of  one  hundred  years 
ago;  in  their  desire  for  adornment, 
they  have  loaded  themselves  with 
false  hair  and  false  jewellery. 
They  stoop  to  conquer,  and  the 
result  is  the  Grecian  bend.  They 
lame  themselves  by  wearing  boots 
in  which  no  sensible  person  can 
walk  upright  As  a  fat  king  in« 
vented  stuffed  doublets,  a  temporary 
fat  queen  hoop  i)etticoats,  a  scro- 
fulous prince  ruffs,  so  the  lamented 
lameness  of  a  beautiful  princess 
basset  our  whole  female  world  limp- 
ing. No  one,  we  feel  sure,  would 
limp  because (jaribaldi  limped;  but 
a  princess! — ah!  beautiful  toadies, 
delightful  parasites,  you  imitate 
only  what  you  can  appreciate. 

But  the  common  sense  of  dress  ? 
What  should  dress  be?  cries  the 
alarmed  reader,  impatient  for  the 
moral  that  generally  lies  perdu 
at  the  bottom  of  an  essay,  like  the 
brown  powder  at  the  bottom  of 
the  silver  spoonful  of  jam.  Pa- 
tience, fair  ladies,  room  wise  gen- 
tlemen, at  the  canons  of  perfect 
dress,  we  have  before  hinted.  Let 
us  suggest  some  further  rules  for  the 
consideration  of  unprejudiced,  un- 
sophisticated people  of  either  sex. 

First,  then,  all  honest  and  grace- 
ful dress  should  follow,  as  far  as 
possible  we  think,  the  shape  of  the 
body  as  devised  and  found  good 
by  the  great  Artificer.  All  that 
follows  those  beautiful  lines  must 
be  itself  beautiful.  All  that 
changes,  deforms,  or  exaggerates. 
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those  lines  must  be  senseless,  ngly, 
ludicrons,  and  nntme.     Whether 
a  gown  swell  out  into  the  hoops 
of  the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg,  or 
project  backwards  like  the  reverse 
Bide  of  the  Hottentot  Yenus,  it 
is  alike  hideous.    A  gown  may 
be  of  many  folds,  of  many  thick- 
nesses, but  it  should  not  turn  a 
woman  into  a  caricature  of  the 
form  God  made,  and  made  last  of 

all. 

Secondly.    Dress  should  he  as 
much  as  possible  true  and  honest 
—simple  and  rich  aU  good  dress 
must    be.     There   is  no    object, 
unless  a  Bedlamite   one,  for  in- 
stance,   in    swelling    the    head 
into  the  size  of  a  bushel,  with 
heaps  of  tow  and  shreds  of  dead 
people's  hair,  hair,  the  antecedents 
of  which  one  shudders  to  think  of. 
The  human  head,  strange  to  say, 
was  grandly  devised,  and  needs  no 
raiprovement  if  it  be  only  kept  well 
'filled  with  brains.    To  blow  it  out 
like  a  bladder,  is  only  what  a  fea- 
ther-headed milliner  could  wish  to 
do.     The  perfect|ideal  of  a  head  is, 
we  hold,  a  well-shaped  Greek  head, 
simply  bound  by  braids  of  its  own 
glossy  hair,    knotted  behind    or 
woven  into  a  crown  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  jewels. 

Thirdly.  No  thoughtful  person 
should  feel  any  pleasure  in  wear- 
ing sham  jewellery— sham  any- 
thing. All  shams  are  lies,  false 
pretences,  dishonest  assumptions, 
unworthy  of  common  sense  and 
real  gentlehood.  The  beauty  of 
gold  is  that  it  is  gold,  not  that  it 
looks  like  gold ;  the  quiet  satisfac- 
tion of  wearing  gold  is,  that  it  is  a 
pure,  lasting,  beautiful  metal,  and 
just  what  it  appears.      To  wear 


fpie  gold  is  to  wear  a  miserable- 
TAachbeck  deception,  worthy  only 
of  bagmen  and  bagwomen,  swin-- 
dlers  and  courtesans,  a^^d^^^r 
coming  the  quiet  honesty  and  frank 
sincerity  of  EngUsh  gentlepeople. 

Fourthly    and  lastly.    Perfect 
dress  should  be  rich,  but  not  ex- 
ceptional.   It  should  never  try  to 
cateh  the  eye,  but  please  the  sense- 
with  a  quiet,  almost  unconscious 
charm.    It  is  only  the  mountebank 
and  the  swindler  who  sw^r  m 
red  and  yellow.      It  is,  or  should 
be,  only  the  Anonyma  who  pamts^ 
Away  then  with  aU  vulgar  excess 
in 

«  Silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings  r 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  fardingales, 

and  things;  ^,     , 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change 

With  aiXr  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this- 
knavery.*  ^_^ 

A  race  of  wise  people  sfio 
dress  like  the  grave  folk  in  Titian's 
or  Giorgone's  pictures,  whose  cos- 
tume you  scarcely  notice;  their 
faces  so  glow  with  expression,  and 
are  so  instinct  with  hope.  Not 
at  feasts,  such  as  theirs,  would 
one  have  had  to  despotically  ex- 
claim as  now : 
*  Thy  gown,  why,  ay ;— come,  tailor,  let 

0  mercy,  God  I  what  mocking  stuff  is^ 

Whamhis?  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a  demi- 

cannon :  .   m. 

What?  up  and  down,  carved  like  an 

apple-tart  ? 


He«V  .nip,  uid  nip,  5!«HJjt,  ««"1  'l""* 

and  slash,  * 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber  a       .  ^ 
Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  ca 

thou  this  ?*  . 

Gradually    we    are    reformiilk 
some  of  these  evils ;  it  is  indeed^ 
time  we  reformed  them  altogether. 
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M.  TAINE'S  notes   on  ENGLAND. 


MTAINE  has  written  a  won- 
.  derful  book  about  England, 
which  has  attracted  attention  all 
over  the  world,  but  which  ought 
especially  to  be  studied  in  England 
itself.  Although  no  member  of  the 
Academy,  he  has,  probably,  more 
influence  in  this  country  than  all 
the  Academy  put  together.  Among 
all  his  multifarious  writings,  his 
studies  on  England  stand  pre- 
eminent, and  his  work  on  the 
English  people  ought  to  be  brack- 
eted with  his  work  on  our  English 
literature.  The  book  is  the  result 
of  notes  made,  at  times  somewhat 
hastily ;  but  M.  Taine  possesses  so 
ripe  and  fertile  an  intellect,  that 
he  has  garnered  lessons  of  wisdom 
which  the  most  experienced  En- 
glishman might  lay  to  heart.  Into 
his  peculiar  theories — which,  by 
the  way,  we  believe  to  be  quite 
wrong — ^we  do  not  here  enter,  but 
the  rare  force  and  weight  of  his 
works  are  wonderful.  Our  climate, 
our  scenery,  our  insular  charac- 
teristics he  well  understands^ 
though,  with  a  Frenchman's  love 
of  scientific  method,  he  is  too  fond 
of  'fonnulating  them  exactly.  He 
notes  and  idealises  every  distinctive 
feature  of  the  national  landscape. 
Hisadmiration  of  England  is  no  new 
theory.  More  than  eight  years  ago, 
he  wrote,  after  walking  beneath 
the  shade  of  Oxford  trees,  'Des 
arbres  ^normes,  vieux  de  quatre 
si^cles,  allongeaient  leurs  files  t&- 
guli^res ;  et  j'y  trouvais  une  nou- 
velle  trace  de  ce  bon  sens  pratique 
qui  a  accompli  des  revolutions 
sans  oommettre  de  ravages,  qui  en 
am^liorant  tout  n'a  rien  renvers^ ; 
qui  a  conserve  ses  arbres  comme 
sa  constitution,  qui  a  elague  les 


vieilles  branches  sans  abattre  le 
tronc ;  qui  seul  aujourd'hui,  entro 
tons  les  peuples,  jouit  non-seole- 
ment  du  present  mais  du  passe.' 

But,  despite  that  chorus  of  de- 
served praise  with  which  the  work 
has  been  received,  we  have  some 
instances  of  imperfect  observation 
and  defective  generalization.  As  a 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  M.  Taine  has 
curiously  mistaken  the  condition 
of  the  university  which  has  adopted 
him.  He  says :  '  An  English  uni- 
versity is,  in  many  respects,  a  club 
of  young  noblemen,  or  at  least  of 
rich  men.'  M.  Taine  is  certainly 
mistaken  on  this  point.  The 
majority  of  Cambridge  men  are 
X)oor  men,  and  Oxonians  are  more 
and  more  approximating  to  this 
type.  This  is  a  fact,  to  our  mind 
not  to  be  regretted  but  rejoiced  at, 
showing  that  the  universities  are 
really  progressing  towards  what 
the  ideal  of  a  national  university 
should  be.  Noblemen  are  be- 
coming, much  to  their  own  loss, 
increasingly  scarce  at  the  univer- 
sities. The  whole  tendency  of 
Oxford  is  against  those  exclusive 
privileges  which  once  belonged  to 
the  fellow-commoner  class;  and 
idle  young  men  of  fortune  in- 
creasingly find,  occasionally  much 
to  their  dissatisfaction,  thatOxford 
is  by  no  means  the  place  which 
they  took  it  to  be,  and  that  it  by 
no  means  suits  them.  M.  Taine 
fails  to  detect  that  sceptical 
tendency  which  is  alleged  to  pre- 
vail so  extensively  at  Oxford. 
'  Out  of  an  hundred  young  men 
whom  one  of  my  friends  had 
occasion  to  examine,  two  only 
declared  themselves  fi^thinkers ; 
seventy  belonged  to    the  Broad 
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Church,  the  other  to  the  two  vari- 
eties called  High  Church  and  Low 
Church.'  These  proportions  are 
hardly  correct ;  neither  is  M.  Taine 
correct  in  saying  of  the  clergy  and 
their  work,  'The  ceremony  is  a 
moral  gathering,  where  the  chair- 
man si)eaks  in  a  pulpit,  in  place 
of  speaking  from  a  platforuL  In 
his  discourses,  as  in  his  worship, 
dogma  is  always  put  in  the  back- 
ground/ Very  amusing  is  his  de- 
scription of  an  Englishman's  faith. 
'  In  order  to  image  to  himself  the 
mysterious  country  which  attracts 
the  aspirations  of  his  soul,  he  has 
a  sort  of  antique  map,  which  is 
Christianity,  explained  by  a  highly 
reverend  body  of  geographers,  who 
are  the  clergy.'  Such  citations 
show  that  M.  Taine  has  not  suffi- 
ciently penetrated  into  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  country.  It  re- 
quires, indeed,  an  English  training 
and  a  constant  surrounding  of 
English  influences,  to  be  able  to 
imderstand  this  deeper  idea  of  the 
EngUsh  character,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  M.  Taine  fails, 
where  many  English  writers  equally 
fail.  We  notice  M.  Taine's  mis- 
takes, because  the  inunense  ap- 
plause he  has  obtained,  while  it 
has  not  been  undeserved,  has  been 
somewhat  uncritical. 

M.  Taine  tells  us  some  English 
stories  which  we  certainly  had  not 
heard  of,  and  of  which  we  arealittle 
sceptical,  though  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  rebut  them.  Thus,  he 
says  that  many  London  servants 
have  a  dub,  an  association  whereof 
the  members  agree  not  to  continue 
longer  than  two  consecutive  years 
in  the  same  house ;  this  is  in  order 
to  leave  less  power  to  the  masters. 
Then  he  tells  a  story  of  the  late 
Lord  Hereford  (nc);  he  means 
Hertford.  'In  1848  he  said  to 
one  of  his  French  friends,  greatly 
disquieted  and  a  little  put  out,  "  1 
have  a  mansion  in  Wales  which  I 
have  never  seen,  but  which,  I  am 


told,  is  very  fine.  Every  day  dinner 
for  twelve  is  served  there,  and  the 
carriage  drawn  up  to  the  door  in 
case  I  should  arrive.  The  butler 
eats  the  dinner.  Go  thither,  make 
yourself  at  home;  you  see  that  it 
will  not  cost  you  a  farthing."'' 
Such  an  incident  might  have 
emanated  from  the  imagination  of 
Dumas.  That  eminently  pluto- 
cratic individual,  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo  might  have  invented 
it,  but  we  question  whether  it 
would  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  or  Sir  Eichard 
Wallace.  In  a  similar  vein  of 
exaggeration  he  says :  '  In  every 
parish,  even  the  most  distant,  one 
finds  two,  three,  five,  six  familiea 
who  have  their  hereditary  seat 
there.'  In  most  parishes  there  is 
only  one  squire,  and  in  very  many 
tenant-farmers  are  the  principal 
people. 

One  might  devote  a  section  to* 
M.  Taine's  account  of  English- 
women. He  can  be  cynical  at 
times,  but  he  is  most  at  home  in 
paying  eloquent  and  well-con- 
structed compliments.  He  falls  in 
love  with  our  beautiful  old  ladies 
whose  cheeks  are  smooth,  and  softly 
rosy,  and  whose  minds  are  as  fresh 
as  their  complexions.  He  elo- 
quently depicts  'the  blonde  maiden, 
with  downcast  eyes,  purer  than 
one  of  Bafiaelle's  Madonnas,  a  sort 
of  Eve,  incapable  of  falling,  whose- 
voice  is  music,  adorable  in  can- 
dour, gentleness,  and  goodness,  and! 
before  whom  one  is  tempted  to* 
lower  the  eyes  out  of  respect'  Yet 
he  can  be;;severe  on  '  the  large,  fat 
heifer,  lymphatic,  with  white  eye- 
lashes ...  the  female  goose  witli 
silly  goggle  eyes.'  M.  Taine  has  a 
wonderful  wealth  of  phrase  in  hit- 
ting off  our  pecidiarities.  How 
well  he  notes  '  the  farmer's  face, 
his  red  hair,  his  clear  complexion, 
veined  with  scarlet  like  a  vine  leaf 
scorched  by  the  autumn  sun,  his. 
cold  and  reflecting  physiognomy.' 
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The  clear  diamond-like  language 
of  France  has  never  been  more 
aocorately  described  than  in  the 
Almost  Dantesqne  power  of  phrase 
which  he  constantly  exhibits. 

Then  M.  Taine  shows  ns  with 
«tartling  distinctness  the  ulcers  in 
our  social  state,  all  those  eyils 
from  which  we  can  only  be  deli- 
vered by  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man.  He  had  seen  the 
worst  quarters  of  Marseilles,  Ant- 
werp, Paris,  but  nothing  so  bad  as 
he  had  seen  at  Shadwell :  '  It  was 
like  a  human  sewer  suddenly  dis- 
charging its  contents/  He  has  a 
word  of  sympathy  for  the  poor 
beggars  on  Epsom  Downs :  '  They 
had  that  look  of  saying,  like 
Sterne's  poor  donkey, "  Do  not 
beat  me,  I  beseech  you — yet  you 
may  beat  me  if  you  wish."  The 
£reat  social  mill  crushes  and  grinds 
here,  beneath  its  steel  gearing,  the 
lowest  human  stratum.'  Similarly, 
his  view  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts is  something  frightful,  but 
we  dare  not  say  that  it  is  exagge- 
rated. 'The  evil  is  greater,  and 
the  poor  become  more  and  more 
poverty-stricken.  The  large  pro- 
perty increases,  and  the  small  one 
<liminishes.  The  children  wither, 
remain  ignorant,  become  vicious.' 
Similarly  he  dwells  strongly  on 
the  brutality  of  the  English  cha- 
racter. He  is  horrified  at  the  fag- 
^ng  of  our  public  schools,  a  system 
which  has  been  popularly  lost 
.sight  of  for  some  time  and  which 
has  certainly  been  ameliorated,  but 
which  still  demands  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  intelligent  foreigner. 
But  Manchester  seems  to  have 
^ven  him  the  most  painful  im- 
pressions of  all.  In  going  through 
the  worst  parts  of  the  city  he  was 
fascinated  by  '  the  gleaming  wild 
animal  looking  eyes.  .  .  .  Every 
ten  minutes  we  enter  a  different 
•den;  at  our  exit,  the  low  room, 
blazing  fire,  flaring  gas ;  the  filthy 
band  of  haggard,  beseeching  or 


dangerous  Daces,  make  us  think 
about  a  vent-hole  of  hell.'  Now 
these  are  not  the  remarks  of  an 
enemy,  or  of  a  cynic.  They  are  by 
one  who  loves  England  enthusias- 
tically, and  has,  indeed,  a  hundred 
generous  prejudices  in  her  favour. 
They  anticipate  the  opinion  of 
posterity,  and  we  may  say  reve- 
rently the  judgment  of  the  bar  of 
Heaven.  The  evils  of  town  and 
country,  where  a  rich  class,  grow- 
ing richer,  confronts  a  poor  class 
growing  poorer,  as  surely  indicate 
a  sore  in  our  system,  as  tiie  plague 
spot  of  American  slavery  was  the 
cloud  like  a  man's  hand  that  ix>r- 
tended  the  convulsion  when  the 
heavens  grew  black  with  storm. 
M.  Taine  dwells  repeatedly  and 
strongly  on  the  stability  of  Eng- 
lish institutions.  He  tells  us  that 
the  social  edifice  rests  upon  thou- 
sands of  independent  columns,  and 
not,  as  in  France,  upon  a  single 
one.  And  yet  there  are  causes  at 
work  which  may  bow  down  this 
forestiy  of  pillars. 

M.  Taine  has  some  notes  on  a 
subject  which  excites  a  great  deal 
of  deserved  interest  just  now — the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. He  has  keenly  noted  all 
the  externals  of  this  subject  His 
contrast  between  the  English  la- 
bourer and  the  French  peasant  is 
clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  The  French  peasant  has, 
or  aims  at,  the  dignity  of  a 
landed  proprietor,  and  he  has 
an  independence  and  dignity 
that  poor  Hodge  and  Clodge 
can  never  arrive  at  But 
here  again  the  question  is  wider 
and  deeper  than  many  English 
people  see  it  to  be,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Frenchman  sees 
it  superficially.  Hodge  and  Clodge 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
more  education,  for  better  homes, 
and  those  better  drained,  and  for 
a  larger  prox)ortion  of  animal  food; 
and  to  do  this  they  want  a  little 
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moze  pay.    But  the  work  of  the 
liibonrers    is    assured    them    in 
health,  and  they  have  the  rates  to 
fall  back  on  in  sickness — which 
the  country  poor  ofl»n  regard  as  a 
kind    of  insurance  and    sayings 
bank,  although  of  course  it  would 
be  much  more  desirable  to  substi- 
tute the  regular  thing;  then  the 
labourer  has  allowances  and  im- 
munities which  go  far  to  mitigate 
his  condition.     He  is  generally  a 
healthier,  happier,  and  longer-lived 
being  than  the  overpaid  mechanic. 
Agrarian  difficulties    are   always 
delicate,  and  require  infinite  care  in 
their  adjustment.   The  real  remedy 
is  emigration — emigration  to  the 
colonies,  or    migration   to  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  the 
demand  for  labour  is  greater.    M. 
Taine  sums  up  things  by  saying, 
that  the  English  get  the  highest 
uses  out  of  life,  and  the  French  the 
most  happiness ;  which  is  squaring 
things  and  making  them  pleasant 
all  round,  but  is  certainly  not  a 
solution  of  the  problems  presented 
by  the  condition  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

OOINO  CIBCUIT. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the 
glories  of  '  going  circuit '  are  now 
over,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the 
points  in  which  the  Bar  has  essen- 
tially declined.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  this  lament 
over  the  past.  I  am  sure  my  young 
friends  at  the  bar,  full  of  hope, 
vivacity,  and  intelligence,  will  find, 
or  make,  as  much  fun  at  their 
mess-table  as  is  permissible  in 
these  sobered  days.  No  doubt  the 
conditions  of  circuit,  life  are  very 
greatly  changed,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  old  traditions  can 
ever  again  be  clothed  in  living 
forms.  But  though  the  elder  men 
may  r^^t  these  changes,  the 
younger  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions  and  reap  whatever  good 
it  may  be  possible  to  derive  from 


them.  In  various  important  mat- 
ters there  is  no  doubt  but  consi- 
derable changes  and  modifications 
are  needed,  beyond  those  which  wo 
have  seen  of  late  years.  When,  for 
instance,  we  notice  how  the  two 
Chief  Justices  of  Eugland  have 
lately  been  applying  their  powerful 
intellects  to  the  investigation  of 
ninepenny  larceny  cases,  which  even 
Justice  Shallow  might  settle  off- 
hand;  when  we  see  important 
cases  on  which  immense  sums  have 
been  spent,  standing  over  time 
after  time  because  the  Assizes 
were  not  long  enough  for  the  trial 
of  them;  when  we  see  heavy 
causes  only  half  tried  referred  to 
an  arbitrator  to  be  tried  over  again, 
we  certainly  suspect  that  the  me- 
chanism of  English  assizes  is  not 
altogether  perfect. 

But  we  are  now  looking  on  the 
lighter  social  aspects  of  circuit 
life.  There  is  no  doubt  a  con- 
siderable disinclination  among 
many  to  go  circuit.  It  odds 
nearly  two  hundred  a-year  to  a 
man's  expenses.  And  in  these 
days  a  man  increasingly  looks 
out  for  the  worth  of  his  money. 
Some  will  only  join  circuit  for  one 
or  two  counties ;  others  are  fond 
of  the  'Home,  sweet  home,'  and 
the  proposition  is  now  made,  to* 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a 
strenuous  resistance  will  be  given, 
that  the  '  Home '  should  be  alto- 
gether abolished.  The  Home  is 
much  the  same,  for  social  pur- 
poses, as  Westminster  Hall.  Men 
hurry  up  from  Croydon  and  Kings- 
ton to  town  in  the  evening,  and 
such  places  are  merely  business 
places.  In  fSact,  that  getting  up 
to  town  is  an  increasing  charac- 
teristic of  bar  life.  In  fact,  the 
barristerial  joke  is,  that  men  are 
to  be  found  at  snug  dinner-parties, 
or  in  the  smoking-rooms  of  clubs, 
when  they  are  supposed  by  their 
belongings  to  be  far  away  on 
circuit.    The  railway  system  has 
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not  yet,  perhaps,  reached  its  fall 
deTelopment,  but  on  circuit  bar- 
risters make  the  full  use  of  it 
The  drawback  to  much  railway 
travelling  is  the  medical  argument, 
to  which  men  in  the  full  rush  of 
business  pay  very  scanty  attention^ 
Things  were  so  very  different  in 
the  old  days ;  when  a  man  set  forth 
on  a  dangerous  expedition,  having 
perhaps  to  fight  a  highwayman, 
or  even  perhaps  have  a  duel  with 
a  companion.  In  those  days  a 
•county  town  was  really  the  centre 
And  focus  of  county  society ;  there 
were  balls,  sometimes,  it  has  been 
-said,  over  the  heads  of  condemned 
prisoners ;  there  were  hounds  and 
hunters ;  hospitality  overflowed  in 
the  neighbouring  manor-houses; 
the  assizes  were  the  great  social 
event  of  the  time,  and  the  sittings 
near  the  judge  were  thronged  with 
ladies  whose  eyes  rained  influence 
on  impetuous  advocates.  We 
believe  that  much  of  this  survives 
in  a  better  form.  There  is  not  so 
much  uproarious  hilarity  and  wild 
wit  as  in  the  old  days ;  but  still 
the  mess  chronicles  are  worth 
preserving,  and  there  are  still 
little  bits  of  social  life  which  are 
dear  to  the  barrister  going  circuit 
That  is  a  pleasant  notice  which 
XiOrd  Campbell  gives  of  the  youth- 
ful days  on  circuit  of  the  great 
Lord  Tenterden:  'He  still  filled 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  in 
the  Grand  Circuit  Courts,  held  at 
Monmouth,  which  I  regularly 
opened  as  crier,  holding  the  poker 
instead  of  a  white  wand;  and 
being  so  deeply  versed  in  all  legal 
forms,  he  brought  forward  his 
mock  charges  against  the  delin- 
quents whom  he  prosecuted,  with 
much  solemnity  and  burlesque 
effect — so  as  for  the  moment  to 
induce  the  belief  that,  notwith- 
standing his  habitual  gravity,  na- 
ture intended  him  for  a  wag.' 
Sometimes,  however,  these  mock 
courts  are  much  less    agreeably 


occupied  than  inflicting  fines  of 
bottles  of  wine  on  a  man  who  has 
got  married,  or  has  received  a 
crown  appointment  Things  are 
not  so  strict  as  they  used  to  be ; 
you  may  reside  in  an  hotel  if 
you  have  a  private  room,  and 
an  attorney  is  not,  by  any 
means,  altogether  regarded  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican;  but 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  bar 
watches  with  a  certain  degree  of 
jealousy  all'  details  of  conduct, 
and  an  unwritten  code  of  honour 
has  absolute  sway. 

Some  very  pleasant  reminiacenoeB 
of  bar  life  were  once  made  at  a  public 
meeting  by  that  eminent  judge  Sir 
John  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  as  they 
are  now  inaccessible  to  the  public, 
we  are  glad,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Sir  John,  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  points  touched  on. 
Sir  John  significantly  says  that  he 
must  retain  the  reticence  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  not '  reveal  any 
matter  which  might  impair  the 
authority  of  judgments  or  be  pain- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  survivors.' 
He  alludes  to  the  pleasant  places 
which  a  barrister  might,  in  the 
course  of  time,  hope  to  see,  while 
going  circuit  on  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit, and  he  speaks,  too,  of  the 
'softer  natures'  of  the  western 
countie&  'At  every  point  tiiere 
were  off-lying  objecte,  and  places 
to  which  we  wandered  as  time 
and  leisure  allowed  in  small 
parties.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  Wey- 
mouth, Lyme,  Sidmouth,  and  Ex- 
mouth;  Plymouth  by  one  route 
into  Cornwall,  or  the  Moor  and 
Tavistock  by  another — ^the  north 
coast  of  the  two  counties— the 
Quantack  and  Cheddar;  all  these, 
in  fact,  a  circuiteer  might  hope  to 
visit  in  the  course  of  this  or  that 
circuit'  Some  of  his  reminiscen- 
ces are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  though  they  relate  to  the  old 
posting  days,  yet  they  are  in  the 
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main  as  true  as  ever  of  circuit 
life.  'Our  circuit  was  a  some- 
what stately  afiSEiir.  The  judges 
did  not  post,  but  travelled  with 
sober  haste,  drawn  by  their  own 
four-in-hand.  The  barristers 
posted  or  rode.  It  was  an  under- 
stood rule  not  to  travel  from  place 
to  place  in  any  public  conveyance. 
The  "leaders"  always  had  their 
private  carriages,  and  some  of 
them  their  saddle-horses,  also. 
Our  mess  was  rather  an  expensive 
one,  and  we  had  our  own  cellar  of 
wine  at  each  circuit  town.  This 
was  under  the  care  of  our  "  wine 
trimmer,*'  and  a  van,  with  four 
horses,  attended  us,  under  the 
superintendence  of  our  baggage- 
master.  There  were  our  two 
circuit  officers;  two  of  our  own 
number  upon  whose  arrangements 
we  depended  much  for  our  com- 
forts, and  to  whom  we  looked  on 
our  "grand  day,"  which  we  always 
kept  at  Dorchester,  not  merely 
for  an  account  of  their  own  de- 
partments, but  also  for  the  formal 
introduction  of  new  members,  and 
an  account,  generally  given  with 
much  point  and  humour,  of  pre- 
ferments, promotions,  marriages, 
and  any  other  incidents  which 
might  have  befallen  any  of  the 
members  since  the  last  circuit. 
"  Offences  "  were,  as  we  called  them, 
always  expiated  by  contributions 
to  the  wine  fund.  The  leader  of 
the  circuit  was  the  barrister  highest 
in  rank.  He  was  expected  to  be  a 
frequent  attendant  at  the  mess. 
To  him  application  was  first  made 
in  disputed  points  of  professional 
etiquette,  and  he  was  expected  to 
watch  over  the  interests,  character, 
and  conduct  of  the  circuit.  Graver 
cases  were  reserved  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  body ;  our 
law  was  unwritten,  and  our  de- 
cisions were  neither  recorded  nor 
reported,  but  obeyed  on  peril  of 
expulsion  from  the  mess. 
'The  judges,!  have  said^  travelled 


with  their  own  four  horses.  I 
may  mention,  also,  one  little  cir- 
cumstance, now  passing  into  ob- 
livion, that  they  travelled  with 
their  own  "  four  wigs  also."  The 
brown  served  for  the  morning 
when  not  in  court ;  the  powdered 
dress  wig  for  dinner ;  the  tye  wig 
with  the  black  coif  when  sitting 
on  the  civil  side  of  the  court ;  the 
full-bottomed  one,  which  was 
never  omitted,  for  the  crown  side. 
Those  were  days,  you  know,  when 
gentlemen  in  common  life  wore 
coats  of  every  colour,  but  we  always 
dined  with  the  judges  in  black. 
Some  judges,  indeed,  were  strict 
in  their  notions  as  to  the  dress  of 
the  bar  at  other  times.  I  remem- 
ber once,  when  a  parly  of  us 
halted  at  Blandford  for  luncheon, 
on  our  way  from  Salisbury  to  Dor- 
chester, at  the  same  inn  at  which 
their  lordships  were  resting  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  strolled  out 
while  our  repast  was  being  pre- 
pared, and  met  them.  One  of  our 
number  had  a  black  silk  handker- 
chief round  his  neck,  and  a  blue 
cloth  cap  with  a  gold  lace  band 
on  his  head.  We  observed  that 
one  of  the  judges  drew  up  at  this. 
It  chanced  that  a  few  minutes  after 
a  recruiting  party  marched  down 
the  street  with  drum  and  fife,  and 
at  our  luncheon  the  butler  ap- 
peared with  a  demure  face  to  say, 
with  his  lordship's  compliments 
to  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  that, 
as  some  of  them  seemed  to  have  a 
military  turn,  he  sent  to  say  that 
there  was  a  recruiting  party  in 
the  town,  and  they  might  like 
perhaps  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
enlisting. 

'  I  cannot  say,'  says  Judge  Co- 
leridge, '  that  the  law  was  ever  a 
hard  mistress  to  me,  and  she  did 
not  allowme  long  to  languish  in  idle- 
ness, nor  ever  suffer  me  to  be  with- 
out hope.'  But  he  fully  admits  that 
'there  were  elements  of  sadness 
to  qualify  the  apparent  general 
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light  >  heartedness  of  our  body.' 
This  arose  in  the  case  of  men 
who  had  that  hope  deferred  which 
makes  the  heart  sick,  who  had 
heavy  family  expenses,  and  were 
imable  to  continue  the  heavy  ex- 
penses of  their  profession.  '  But 
it  most  be  said  that  trials  such  as 
these,  among  the  severest  perhaps 
to  which  men  can  be  exposed, 
were  in  general  gallantly  borne ; 
and  the  feelings  of  disappointment, 
anxiety  or  distress,  so  nobly  con- 
cealed, that  to  the  many  they  were 
unknown.  The  few  sympathised 
with  the  sufferers,  and  rendered 
whatever  comfort,  kindness  and 
encouragement  could  afford,  and 
not  a  little  was  done  by  the  suc- 
cessful man  in  this  way  as  oppor- 
tunity afforded.' 

A  barrister  in  full  practice  has 
endless  variety  of  life,  incident, 
and  character.  Sometimes  scenes 
are  witnessed  on  circuit  as  re- 
markable as  any  of  those  which 
our  dramatists  have  ventured  to 
produce  at  the  theatres.  When 
the  Asiatic  Cholera  first  appeared 
in  this  country,  a  man  supposed 
to  be  attacked  at  Dawlish  by  the 
epidemic,  was  hurried  into  a  cart 
by  the  terror-stricken  people  to  be 
taken  to  Exeter,  but  the  poor  man 
died  on  the  journey.  Three  gen- 
tlemen of  Dawlish  who  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  matter  were 
indicted  for  manslaughter.  Judge 
Coleridge,  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  directed  an  acquittal,  as  it 
could  not  be  found  that  the  ex- 
posure was  the  cause  of  death. 


'  With  hesitation  and  certainty  in 
the  disappointment  of  the  audience 
the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner; 
but  the  painful  interest  of  the 
trial  was  not  over.  To  the  three 
gentlemen  this  had  been  an  ago- 
nising day.  They  had  stood  for 
hours  in  the  dock.  Their  feelings 
were  intensely  excited,  and  when 
they  found  the  prosecution  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  at  an  end, 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  ter- 
rible. To  one  of  the  three  it  was 
overpowering.  He  was  a  post- 
captain  in  the  navy,  a  tall,  athletic 
man,  of  noble  appearance  and 
military  bearing.  Suddenly  I  saw 
his  white  teeth  clenched,  his  frame 
convulsed;  he  uttered  the  most 
fearfol  shrieks,  and  threw  his 
limbs  about  with  great  violenoa 
It  was  not  without  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  overpowered, 
and  removed  into  a  room  behind 
the  court,  where  for  some  time  his 
shrieks  were  still  heard  in  the 
court  I  fear  that  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  shock, 
and  that  for  the  remainder  of  the 
days  he  lived  he  was  a  broken 
man  in  health  and  spirits.'  Nearly 
all  barristers  accumulate  details 
of  this  kind.  In  after  years  their 
most  distinct  recollections  refer  to 
old  scenes,  as  they  passed  from 
district  to  district  in  their  circuit 
life ;  and  as  for  our  novelists  and 
romancists,  they  seem  to  devote  a 
large  portion  of  their  existence  to 
following  up  the  narratives  of  the 
assize  courts. 

F.  Arnold. 
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THE  BOOM  IN  THE  DBAGON  VOLANT. 


CHAPTER  XXn.— (Cone7urf«f,) 


DOWN  the  Bcrew-Btsir  I  wont  in 
ntter  darknesB;  aDd.haviiii; 
reached  tbe  stone  flcmr,  I  discerned 
the  door  and  groped  ont  the  key- 
hole. With  more  caution,  aud 
Igbs  Doise  than  npou  the  night 
before,  I  opened   the  door,   aud 

TOL.  XXL — MO.  CXXTI. 


stepped  out  into  the  thick  brush- 
wood. It  waa  almost  as  dark  in 
this  jungle. 

Having  secured  the  door,  I 
Blowly  pushed  my  way  through 
the  bushes,  which  soon  became 
less  dense.    Then,  with  more  ease. 
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bat  still  under  thick  coyer,  I  pur- 
Bued  in  the  track  of  the  wood, 
keeping  near  its  edge. 

At  length,  in  the  darkened  air, 
abont  fifty  yards  away,  the  shafts 
of  the  marble  temple  rose  like 
phantoms  before  me,  seen  through 
the  tnmks  of  the  old  trees.  Every- 
thing faTOured  my  enterprise.  I 
had  effectually  mystified  my  ser- 
vant and  the  people  of  the  Dragon 
Volant,  and  so  durk  was  the  night, 
that  even  had  I  alarmed  the  sus- 
picions of  all  the  tenants  of  the 
inn,  I  might  safely  defy  their 
united  curiosity,  though  posted  at 
every  window  of  the  house. 

Through  the  trunks,  over  the 
roots  of  the  old  trees,  I  reached 
the  appointed  place  of  observation. 
I  laid  my  treasure,  in  its  leathern 
case,  in  the  embrasure,  and  lean- 
ing my  arms  upon  it,  looked 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  the 
ch&teau.  The  outline  of  the 
building  was  scarcely  discernible, 
blending  dimly,  as  it  did,  with  the 
sky.  No  light  in  any  window  was 
visible.  I  was  plainly  to  wait; 
but  for  how  long  ? 

Leaning  on  my  box  of  treasure, 
gazing  toward  the  massive  shadow 
that  represented  the  ch&teau,  in 
the  midst  of  my  ardent  and  elated 
longings,  there  came  upon  me  an 
odd  thought,  which  you  will  think 
might  well  have  struck  me  long 
before.  It  seemed  on  a  sudden, 
as  it  came,  that  the  darkness 
deepened,  and  a  chill  stole  into 
the  air,  around  me. 

Suppose  I  were  to  disappear 
finally,  like  those  other  men  whose 
stories  I  had  listened  to !  Had  I 
not  been  at  all  the  pains  that 
mortal  could,  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  my  real  proceedings,  and 
to  mislead  every  one  to  whom  I 
spoke  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
I  had  gone  ? 

This  icy,  snake-like  thought 
stole  through  my  mind,  and  was 
gone. 


It  was  with  me  the  foil- 
blooded  season  of  youth,  con- 
scious strength,  rashness,  passion, 
pursuit,  the  adventure!  Here 
were  a  "pair  of  double-barrelled 
pistols,  four  lives  in  my  hands? 
What  could  possibly  happen? 
The  Count — except  for  the  sake 
of  my  dulcinea — what  was  it  to  me 
whether  the  old  coward  whom  I 
had  seen,  in  an  ague  of  terror 
before  the  brawling  Colonel,  in- 
terposed or  not?  I  was  assum- 
ing the  worst  that  could  happen. 
But  with  an  ally  so  clever  and 
courageous  as  my  beautiful  Coun- 
tess, could  any  such  misadventure 
befall?  Bah  I  I  laughed  at  all 
such  fancies. 

As  I  thus  communed  with  my- 
self, the  signal  light  sprang  up. 
The  rose-coloured  light,  couleur  de 
rose,  emblem  of  sanguine  hope, 
and  the  dawn  of  a  happy  day. 

Clear,  soft,  and  st^y,  glowed 
the  light  from  the  window.  The 
stone  shafts  showed  black  against 
it.  Murmuring  words  of  -pasr 
sionate  love  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
signal,  I  grasped  my  strong  box 
under  my  arm,  and  with  rapid 
strides  approached  the  Chateau 
de  la  Carque.  No  sign  of  light 
or  life,  no  human  voice,  no  tread 
of  foot,  no  bark  of  dog,  indicated 
a  chance  of  interruption.  A  blind 
was  down ;  and  as  I  came  close  to 
the  tall  window,  I  found  that  half 
a  dozen  steps  led  up  to  it,  and 
that  a  large  lattice,  answering  for 
a  door,  lay  open. 

A  shadow  from  within  fell  upon 
the  blind;  it  was  drawn  aside, 
and  as  I  ascended  the  steps,  a 
soft  voice  murmured — 'Bichard, 
dearest  Bichard,  come,  oh !  come ; 
how  I  have  longed  for  this  mo- 
ment !* 

Never  did  she  look  so  beautiful 
My  love  rose  to  passionate  enthu- 
siasm. I  only  wished  there  were 
some  real  danger  in  the  adventure 
worthy  of  such  a  creature.     When 
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Hbe  first  tmnultuous  greeting  was 
orer,  she  made  me  sit  beside  her 

^on  a  sofa.  There  we  talked  for  a 
minute  or  two.  She  told  me  that 
the  Ck>nnt  had  gone,  and  was  by 
that  time  more  than  a  mile  on  his 
way,  with  the  funeral,  to  P^re  la 
Chaise.    Here  were  her  diamonds. 

•She  exhibited,  hastily,  an    open 

•casket  containing  a  profusion  of 
the  largest  brilliants. 

'  What  is  this ?'  she  asked? 
'  A  box  containing  money  to  the 

•  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,' 
I  answered. 

'What!  all  that  money?  she 
'  exclaimed. 

'  Every  sous,' 

'Was  it  not  unnecessary  to 
bring  so  much,  seeing  all  these,' 

•  she  said,  touching  her  diamonds. 
'It    would    have    been  kind   of 

.you,  to  allow  me  to  provide  for 
both  for  a  time,  at  least.  It 
would  have  made  me  happier 
even  than  I  am.' 

'  Dearest,  generous  angel  I' 
Such  ,was  my  extravagant  decla- 
mation. '  You  forget  that  it  may 
be  necessary,  for  a  long  time,  to 
•observe  silence  as  to  where  we  are, 
4uid  impossible  to  communicate 
safely  with  any  one.' 

'  You  have  then  here  this  great 
sum — are  you  certain;  have  you 
counted  it  ?' 

'  Yes,  certainly ;  I  received  it 
to-day,'  I  answered,  perhaps  show- 
ing a  little  surprise  in  my  face. 
"*  I  counted  it,  of  course,  on  draw- 
ing it  from  my  bankers.' 

'It  makes  me  feel  a  little  ner- 
vous, travelling  with  so  much 
money ;  but  these  jewels  make  as 
great  a  danger ;  that  can  add  but 
little  to  it.  Place  them  side  by 
side;  you  shall  take  off  your 
great  coat  when  we  are  ready  to 
go,  and  with  it  manage  to  conceal' 
these  boxes.  I  should  not  like 
the  drivers  to  suspect  that  we 
were  conveying  such  a  treasure. 
I  must  ask  you  now  to  close  the 


curtains  of  that  window,  and  bar 
the  shutters.' 

I  had  hardly  done  this  when  a 
knock  was  hesad  at  the  room-door. 

'  I  know  who  this  is,'  she  said, 
in  a  whisper  to  me. 

I  saw  that  she  was  not  alarmed. 
She  went  softly  to  the  door,  and 
a  whispered  conversation  for  a 
minute  followed. 

'  My  trusty  maid,  who  is  coming 
with  us.  She  says  we  cannot 
safely  go  sooner  than  in  ten 
minutes.  She  is  bringing  some 
coffee  to  the  next  room.' 

She  opened  the  door  and  looked 
in. 

'  I  must  tell  her  not  to  take  too 
much  luggage.  She  is  so  odd! 
Don't  follow — stay  where  you  ar» 
— it  is  better  that  she  should  not 
see  you.' 

She  leffc  the  room  with  a  gesture 
of  caution. 

A  change  had  come  over  the 
manner  of  this  beautiful  woman. 
For  the  last  few  minutes  a  shadow 
had  been  stealing  over  her,  an  air 
of  abstraction,  a  look  bordering  on 
suspicion.  Whywas  she  pale?  Why 
had  there  come  that  dark  look  in 
her  eyes?  Why  had  her  very 
voice  become  changed  ?  Had  any- 
thing gone  suddenly  wrong  ?  Did 
some  danger  threaten  ? 

This  doubt,  however,  speedily 
quieted  itself.  If  there  had  been 
anything  of  the  kind,  she  would, 
of  course,  have  told  me.  It  was 
only  natural  that,  as  the  crisis  ap- 
proached, she  should  become  more 
and  more  nervous.  She  did  not 
return  quite  so  soon  as  I  had  ex- 
X)ected.  To  a  man  in  my  situation 
absolute  quietude  is  next  to  im- 
possible. I  moved  restlessly  about 
the  room.  It  was  a  small  one. 
There  was  a  door  at  the  other 
end.  I  opened  it,  rashly  enough. 
I  listened,  it  was  perfectly  silent. 
I  was  in  an  excited,  eager  state, 
and  every  faculty  engrossed  about 
what  was  coming,  and  in  so  far 
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detached  from  the  immediate 
present.  I  can't  acconnt,  in  any 
other  way,  for  my  having  done 
so  many  foolish  things  that  night, 
for  I  was,  naturally,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  cunning.  About  the 
most  stupid  of  those  was,  that 
instead  of  immediately  closing 
that  door,  which  I  never  ought 
to  have  opened,  I  actually  took 
a  candle  and  walked  into  the 
room. 

There  I  made,  quite  unexpect- 
edly, a  rather  startling  disco- 
very. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A   CUP   OF   COFFEE. 

The  room  was  carpetless.  On 
the  floor  were  a  quantity  of  shav- 
ings, and  some  score  of  bricks. 
Beyond  these,  on  a  narrow  table, 
lay  an  object,  which  I  could  hardly 
believe  I  saw  aright. 

I  approached  and  drew  from  it 
a  sheet  which  had  very  slightly 
disguised  its  shape.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  it.  It  was  a 
coffin ;  and  on  the  lid  was  a  plate, 
with  the  inscription  in  French : 

PIERRE  DE  LA  ROCHE  ST.  AMANO. 

10<B  DB  XX in  AXSb 

I  drew  back  with  a  double 
shock.  So,  then,  the  funeral  after 
all  had  not  yet  left!  Here  lay 
the  body.  I  had  been  deceived. 
This  no  doubt  accounted  for  the 
embarrassment  so  manifest  in  the 
Countess's  manner.  She  would 
have  done  more  wisely  had  she 
told  me  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

I  drew  bock  from  this  melan- 
choly room,  and  closed  the  door. 
Her  distrust  of  me  was  the  worst 
rashness  she  could  have  conunitted. 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  misapplied  caution.  In  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  fact  I  had 
entered  the  room,  and  there  I 
might  have  lighted  upon    some 


of  the  very  persons  it  was  our 
special  anxiety  that  I  should 
avoid. 

These  reflections  were  inter- 
rupted, almost  as  soon  as  begun, 
by  the  return  of  the  Countess  de 
St.  Alyre.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
she  detected  in  my  face  some  evi- 
dence of  what  had  happened,  for 
she  threw  a  hasty  look  towards 
the  door. 

'  Have  you  seen  anything  — 
anything  to  disturb  you,  dear 
Bichard  ?  Have  you  been  out  of 
this  room  ?' 

I  answered  promptly, '  Yes,'  and 
told  her  frankly  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

'  Well,  I  did  not  like  to  make 
you  more  uneasy  than  necessary. 
Besides,  it  is  disgusting  and  hor- 
rible. The  lx>dy  is  there ;  but  the 
Count  had  departed  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  I  lighted  the 
coloured  lamp,  and  prepared  to 
receive  you.  The  body  did  aot 
arrive  till  eight  or  ten  minutes 
after  he  had  set  out.  He  waa 
afraid  lest  the  people  at  Pere  la 
Chaise  should  suppose  that  the 
funeral  was  postponed.  He  knew 
that  the  remains  of  poor  Pierre 
would  certainly  reach  this  to-night 
although  an  unexpected  delay  has 
occurred;  and  there  are  reasons 
why  he  wishes  the  funeral  com- 
pleted before  to-morrow.  The 
hearse  with  the  body  must  leave 
this  in  ten  minutes.  So  soon  as 
it  is  gone,  we  shall  be  free  to  set 
out  upon  our  wild  and  happy 
journey.  The  horses  are  to,  the 
carriage  in  the  porte-cochere.  As 
for  this  funeste  horror  (she  shud- 
dered very  prettily),  let  us  think 
of  it  no  more.' 

She  bolted  the  door  of  commu- 
nication ;  and  when  she  turned,  it 
was  with  such  a  pretty  penitence  in 
her  face  and  attitude,  that  I  was 
ready  to  throw  myself  at  her 
feet. 

'  It  is  the  last  time,'  she  said,  in 
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a  Bweet  sad  little  pleading,  'I 
shall  ever  practise  a  deception  on 
my  brave  and  beautiful  Bichard — 
my  hero  ?    Am  I  forgiven/ 

Here  was  another  scene  of  pas- 
sionate effusion,  and  lovers'  rap- 
tures and  declamations,  but  only 
murmured,  lest  the  ears  of  lis- 
teners should  bo  busy. 

At  length,  on  a  sudden,  she 
raised  her  hand,  as  if  to  prevent 
my  stirring,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
me,  and  her  ear  toward  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  the 
coffin  was  placed,  and  remained 
breathless  in  that  attitude  for  a 
few  moments.  Then,  with  a  little 
nod  towards  me,  she  moved  on 
tip-toe  to  the  door,  and  lis- 
tened, extending  her  hand  back- 
ward as  if  to  warn  me  against 
advancing;  and,  after  a  little 
time,  she  returned,  still  on  tip-toe, 
and  whispered  to  me,  'They  are 
removing  the  coffin — come  with 
me.' 

I  accompanied  her  into  the 
room  from  which  her  maid,  as  she 
told  me,  had  spoken  to  her.'  Coffee 
and  some  old  china  cups,  which 
appeared  to  me  quite  beautiful, 
stood  on  a  silver  tray ;  and  some 
liqueur  glasses,  with  a  flask,  which 
turned  out  to  be  noyeau,  on  a 
salver  beside  it. 

'  I  shall  attend  you.  I'm  to  be 
your  servant  here ;  I  am  to  have 
my  own  way;  I  sJiall  not  think 
myself  forgiven  by  my  darling  if 
he  refuses  to  indulge  me  in  any- 
thing.' 

She  filled  a  cup  with  coffee,  and 
handed  it  to  me  with  her  left 
hand,  her  right  arm  she  fondly 
passed  over  my  shoulder,  and  with 
her  fingers  through  my  curls 
caressingly,  she  whispered, '  Take 
this ;  I  shall  take  some  just  now.' 

It  was  excellent;  and  when  I 
had  done  she  handed  me  the 
liqueur,  which  I  also  drank. 

'  Gome  back,  dearest,  to  the 
next  room,'  she  said.     '  By  this 


time  those  terrible  people  must 
have  gone  away,  and  we  shall  be 
safer  there,  for  the  present,  than 
here.' 

'  You  shall  direct,  and  I  obey ; 
you  shall  conunand  me  not  only 
now,  but  always,  and  in  all  things, 
my  beautiful  queen !'  I  murmured. 

My  heroics  were  unconsciously, 
I  daresay,  founded  upon  my  ideal 
of  the  French  school  of  love- 
making.  I  am,  even  now,  ashamed 
as  I  recall  the  bombast  to  which  I 
treated  the  Countess  de  St.  Alyre. 

'  There,  you  shall  have  another 
miniature  glass — a  fairy  glass — of 
noyeau,'  she  said,  gaily.  In  this 
volatile  creature,  the  funereal  gloom 
of  the  moment  before,  and  the 
suspense  of  an  adventure  on  which 
all  her  future  was  staked,  dis- 
appeared in  a  moment.  She  ran 
and  returned  with  another  tiny 
glass,  which,  with  an  eloquent 
or  tender  little  speech,  I  placed  to 
my  lips  and  sipped. 

I  kissed  her  hand,  I  kissed  her 
lips,  I  gazed  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 
and  kissed  her  again  unresisting. 

'  You  call  me  Eichard,  by  what 
name  am  I  to  call  my  beautiful 
divinity  V  I  asked. 

'  You  call  me  Eugenie,  it  is  my 
name.  Let  us  be  quite  real ;  that 
is,  if  you  love  as  entirely  as  I  do.' 

'  Eugenie !'  I  exclaimed,  and 
broke  into  a  new  rapture  upon  the 
name. 

It  ended  by  my  telling  her  how 
impatient  I  was  to  set  out  upon 
our  journeys;  and,  as  I  spoke, 
suddenly  an  odd  sensation  over- 
came me.  It  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  like  fEuntness.  I 
can  find  no  phrase  to  describe  it, 
but  a  sudden  constraint  of  the 
brain ;  it  was  as  if  the  membrane 
in  which  it  lies,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing,  contracted,  and  became 
inflexible. 

'  Dear  Bichard !  what  is  the 
matter?'  she  exclaimed,  with 
terror    in    her    looks.       'Good 
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heayensl  are  yon  ill.  I  conjure 
yon,  dt  down ;  sit  in  this  chair/ 
She  almost  forced  me  into  one ;  I 
was  in  no  condition  to  offer  the 
least  resistance.  I  recognized  bnt 
too  truly  the  sensations  that  su- 
perrened.  I  was  lying  back  in 
the  chair  in  which  I  sat  without 
the  power,  by  this  time,  of  utter- 
ing a  syllable,  of  closing  my  eye- 
lids, of  moving  my  eyes,  of 
stirring  a  muscle.  I  had  in  a  few 
seconds  glided  into  precisely  the 
state  in  which  I  had  passed  so 
many  appalling  hours  when  op- 
proaching  Paris,  in  my  night-driye 
with  the  Marquis  d'Harmonyille. 

Great  and  loud  was  the  lady's 
agony.  She  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  sense  of  fear.  She  called  me 
by  my  name,  shook  me  by  the 
shoulder,  raised  my  arm  and  let  it 
fall,  all  the  time  imploring  of  me, 
in  distracting  sentences,  to  make 
the  slightest  sign  of  life,  and 
TOWing  that  if  I  did  not,  she 
would  make  away  with  herself. 

These  ejaculations,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  suddenly  sub- 
sided. The  lady  was  perfectly 
silent  and  cool.  In  a  very 
business-like  way  she  took  a 
candle  and  stood  before  me,  pale 
indeed,  very  pale,  but  with 
an  expression  only  of  intense 
scrutiny  with  a  dash  of  horror  in 
it.  She  moved  the  candle  before 
my  eyes  slowly,  evidently  watching 
the  effect.  She  then  set  it  down, 
and  rang  a  hand-bell  two  or  three 
times  sharply.  She  placed  the 
two  cases  (I  mean  hers  containing 
the  jewels)  and  my  strong  box, 
side  by  side  on  the  table ;  and  I 
saw  her  carefully  lock  the  d»or 
that  gave  access  to  the  room  in 
which  I  had  just  now  sipped  my 
coffee. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOPE. 

She  had  scarcely  set  down  my 
heavy  box,  which  she  seemed  t^ 
have    considerable    difficulty    in 
raising,  on  the  table,  when   the- 
door  of  the  room  in  which  I  had 
seen    the    coffin,  opened,  and   a 
sinister  and  xmexpected  apparition 
entered. 

It  was  the  Count  de  St.  Alyre, 
who  had  been,  as  I  have  told  you,, 
reported  to  me  to  be,  for  some 
considerable  time,  on  his  way  to* 
P^re  la  Chaise.    He  stood  before 
me  for  a  moment,  with  the  frame - 
of  the  doorway  and  a  background 
of  darkness  enclosing  him,  like  a 
portrait    His  slight,  mean,  figure 
was  draped  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing.     He  had  a   pair  of   black 
gloves  in  his  hand,  and  his  hat 
with  crape  round  it. 

When  he  was  not  speaking  his 
face  showed  signs  of  agitation; 
his  mouth  was  puckering  and 
working.  He  looked  damnably 
wicked  and  frightened. 

'  Well,     my     dear     Eugenie? 
Well,  child— eh  ?    WeU,  it  aU  goes  • 
admirably  ?* 

*  Yes,'  she  answered,  in  a  low 
hard  tone.  '  But  you  and  Planard 
should  not  have  left  that  door 
open. 

This  she  said  sternly.  'He 
went  in  there  and  looked  about 
wherever  he  liked;  it  was  for- 
tunate he  did  not  move  aside  the 
lid  of  the  coffin.' 

'  Planard  should  have  seen  to  • 
that,'  said  the  Count,  sharply. 
'  Ma  foi !  I  can't  be  everywhere !' 
Ho  advanced  half-a-dozen  quick 
short  steps  into  the  room  toward 
me,  and  placed  his  glasses  to  hia 
eyes. 

'  Monsieur  Beckett,'    he  cried 
sharply,  two  or  three  times,  '  Hi  1 
don't  you  know  me  ?' 
He  approached  and  peered  more  • 
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oloeely  in  my  face;  raised  my 
hand  and  shook  it,  calling  me 
again,  then  let  it  drop,  and  said — 
'  It  has  set  in  admirably,  my 
pretty  mignonne.  When  did  it 
commence  ?' 

The  Countess  came  and  stood 
beside  him,  and  looked  at  me 
steadily  for  some  seconds. 

You  can't  conceive  the  effect  of 
the  silent  gaze  of  those  two  pairs 
of  evil  eyes. 

The  lady  glanced  to  where,  I 
recollected,  the  mantel-piece  stood, 
and  upon  it  a  clock,  the  regular 
click  of  which  I  sharply  heard. 

'  Four — ^five — ^six  minutes  and 
a  half,'  she  said  slowly,  in  a  cold 
hard  way. 

'  Brava !  Bravissima !  my  beau- 
tiful queen!  my  little  Venus! 
my  Joan  of  Arc!  my  heroine! 
my  paragon  of  women  1' 

He  was  gloating  on  me  with  an 
odious  curiosity,  smiling,  as  he 
groped  backward  with  his  thin 
brown  fingers  to  find  the  lady's 
hand ;  but  she,  not  (I  'dare  say) 
caring  for  his  caresses,  drew  back 
a  little. 

'  Come,  ma  ch^re,  let  us  count 
these  things.  What  is  it  ?  Pocket- 
book  ?     Or— or — wTiat  f 

'It  is  that!*  said  the  lady, 
pointing  with  a  look  of  dii^ust  to 
the  box,  which  lay  in  its  leather 
case  on  the  table. 

'  Oh !  Let  us  see — ^let  us  count 
— »let  us  see,'  he  said,  as  he  was 
unbuckling  the  straps  with  his 
tremulous  fingers. '  We  must  count 
them — we  must  see  to  it.  I  have 
pencil  and  pocket-book — ^but — 
Where's  the  key?    See  this  cursed 

lock!     My  !    What  is  it? 

Where's  the  key  ?' 

He  was  standing  before  the 
Countess,  shuiBSing  his  feet,  with 
his  hands  extended  and  all  his 
fingers  quivering. 

'  I  have  not  got  it;  how  could 
I  ?  It  is  in  his  pocket,  of  course,' 
said  the  lady. 


In  another  instant  the  fingers 
of  the  old  miscreant  were  in  my 
pockets:  he  plucked  out  every- 
thing they  contained,  and  some 
keys  among  the  rest. 

I  lay  in  precisely  the  state  in 
which  I  had  been  during  my  drive 
with  the  Marquis  to  Paris.  This 
wretch  I  knew  was  about  to  rob 
me.  The  whole  drama,  and  the 
Countess's  role  in  it,  I  could  not 
yet  comprehend.  I  could  not  be 
sure — so  much  more  presence  of 
mind  and  histrionic  resource 
have  women  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  our  clumsy  sex — ^whether  the 
return  of-  the  Count  was  not,  in 
truth,  a  surprise  to  her ;  and  this 
scrutiny  of  the  contents  of  my 
strong  box,  an  extempore  under- 
taking of  the  Count's.  But  it  was 
clearing  more  and  more  every 
moment ;  and  I  was  destined,  very 
soon,  to  comprehend  minutely  my 
appalling  situation. 

I  had  not  the  x)ower  of  turn- 
ing my  eyes  this  way  or  that, 
the  smallest  fraction  of  a  hair's 
breadth.  But  let  any  one,  placed 
as  I  was  at  the  end  of  a  room, 
ascertain  for  himself  by  experi- 
ment how  wide  is  the  field  of 
sight,  without  the  slightest  altera- 
tion in  the  line  of  vision,  he  will 
find  that  it  takes  in  the  entire 
breadth  of  a  large  room,  and  that 
up  to  a  very  short  distance  before 
him;  and  imperfectly,  by  a  re- 
fraction, I  believe,  in  the  eye 
itself,  to  a  point  very  near  indeed. 
Next  to  nothing  that  passed  in 
the  room,  therefore,  was  hidden 
from  me. 

The  old  man  had  by  this  time 
found  the  key.  The  leather  case 
was  open.  The  box,  cramped 
round  with  iron,  was  next  un- 
locked. He  turned  out  its  con- 
tents upon  the  table. 

'  Bouleaux  of  a  hundred  na- 
poleons each.  One,  two,  three. 
Yes,  quick.  Write  down  a  thou- 
sand napoleons.    One,  two;  yes. 
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right.  Another  thousand,  write!* 
And  so,  on  and  on  till  the  gold 
was  rapidly  counted.  Then  came 
the  notes. 

'  Ten   thousand  francs.     Write! 
Ten  thousand  francs  again :  is  it 
written?    Another  ten  thousand 
francs :  is  it  down  ?  Smaller  notes 
would  hare  been   better.      They 
should  hare  been  smaller.     These 
are  horribly  embarrassing.     Bolt 
that  door  again;   Planard  would 
become  unreasonable  if  he  knew 
the  amount    Why  did  you  not 
tell    him    to    get    it   in    smaller 
notes  ?    No  matter  now — go  on — 
it  can't  be  helped — turite — another 
ten    thousand   francs — another — 
another.'      And  so  on,    till    my 
treasure  was  counted  out,  before 
my  face,  while  I  saw  and  heard 
all  that  passed  with  the  sharpest 
distinctness,  and  my  mental  per- 
ceptions were  horribly  vivid.    But 
in  all  other  respects  I  was  dead. 

He  had  replaced  in  the  box 
every  note  and  rouleau  as  he 
counted  it,  and  now  having  ascer- 
tained the  sum-total  he  locked  it, 
replaced  it,  very  methodically,  in 
its  cover,  opened  a  buffet  in  the 
wainscoting,  and,  having  placed 
the  Countess's  jewel-case  and  my 
strong  box  in  it,  he  locked  it ;  and 
immediately  on  completing  these 
arrangements  he  began  to  com- 
plain, with  fresh  acrimony  and 
maledictions  of  Planard's  delay. 

He  unbolted  the  door,  looked 
in  the  dark  room  beyond,  and 
listened.  He  closed  the  door 
again,  and  returned.  The  old 
man  was  in  a  fever  of  suspense. 

'  I  have  kept  ten  thousand 
francs  for  Planard,'  said  the 
Count,  touching  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

'  Will  that  satisfy  him  ?'  asked 
the  lady. 

'  Why — curse  him !'  screamed 
the  Count.  'Has  he  no  conscience  ? 
'  ril  swear  to  him  it's  half  the 
entire  thing.' 


He  and  the  lady  again  came 
and  looked  at  me  anxiously  for 
awhile,  in  silence;  and  then  the 
old  Count  began  to  grumble  again 
about  Planard,  and  to  compare 
his  watch  with  the  clock.     The 
lady  seemed  less  impatient;   she 
sat  no  longer  looking  at  me  but 
.  across    the    room,    so    that    her 
profile    was    toward    me  —  and 
strangely     changed,    dark     and 
witch-like    it    looked.      My    last 
hope  died  as  I  beheld  that  jaded 
face  from  which  the  mask   had 
dropped.     I  was  certain  that  they 
intended  to  crown  their  tobbeiy 
by  murder.     Why  did  they  not 
despatch    me    at    once?      What 
object    could    there   be  in  post- 
poning   the    catastrophe    which 
would  expedite  their  own  safety. 
I  cannot  recall,  even  to  myself, 
adequately  the  horrors   unutter- 
able that  I  underwent.    You  must 
suppose    a    real    night-maie  —  I 
mean  a  nightmare  in  which  the 
objects  and  the  danger  are  real,  and 
the  spell  of  corporal  death  ap- 
pears to  be  protractable   at  the 
pleasure  of  the  persons  who  pre- 
side at  your  unearthly  torm^its. 
I  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of   the  state  in  which  I 
was. 

In  this  agony,  to  which  I  coold 
not  give  the  slightest  expression, 
I  saw  the  door  of  the  room  wheie 
the  cofi&n  had  been,  open  slowly, 
and  the  Marquis  d'Harmonville 
entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DESPAIB. 

A  moment's  hope,  hope  violent 
and  fluctuating,  hope  that  was 
nearly  torture,  and  then  came  a 
dialogue,  and  with  it  the  terrors 
of  despair. 

'Thank  heaven,  Planard,  you 
have  come  at  last,'  said  the  Count, 
taking  him,  with  both  hands,  by 
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the  arm  and  clinging  to  it,  and 
drawing  him  toward  me.  'See, 
look  at  him.  It  has  all  gone 
sweetly,  sweetly,  sweetly  up  to 
this.  Shall  I  hold  the  candle  for 
you?' 

My  friend  d'Harmonville,  Pla- 
nard,  whatever  he  was,  came  to 
me,  pulling  off  his  gloves,  which 
he  popped  into  his  pocket. 

'  The  candle,  a  little  this  way,' 
he  said,  and  stooping  oyer  me  ho 
looked  earnestly  in  my  face.  Ho 
touched  my  forehead,  drew  his 
hand  across  it,  and  then  looked  in 
my  eyes  for  a  time. 

'Well,  doctor,  what  do  you 
think  ?'  wliispereid  the  Count. 

'  How  much  did  you  give  him  ?' 
said  the  Marquis,  thus  suddenly 
stunted  down  to  a  doctor. 

'  Seventy  drops,'  said  the  lady. 

'  In  the  hot  coffee  T 

'Yes;  sixty  in  a  hot  cup  of 
coffee  and  ten  in  the  liqueur.' 

Her  voice,  low  and  hard,  seemed 
to  me  to  tremble  a  little.  It  takes 
a  long  course  of  guilt  to  subjugate 
nature  completely,  and  prevent 
those  exterior  signs  of  agitation 
that  outlive  all  good. 

The  doctor,  however,  was  treat- 
ing me  as  coolly  as  he  might  a 
subject  which  he  was  about  to 
place  on  the  dissecting-table  for 
a  lecture. 

He  looked  into  my  eyes  again 
for  awhile,  took  my  wrist,  and  ap- 
plied his  fingers  to  the  pulse. 

'  That  action  suspended,'  he  said 
to  himself. 

Then  again  he  placed  something 
that,  for  the  moment  I  saw  it, 
looked  like  a  pioce  of  gold-beater's 
leaf,  to  my  lips,  holding  his  head 
so  far  that  liis  own  breathing 
could  not  affect  it. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  in  soliloquy,  very 
low. 

Then  ho  plucked  my  shirt- 
breast  open  and  applied  the  ste- 
thoscope, shifted  it  from  point  to 
point,  listened  with  his  ear  to  its 


end,  as  if  for  a  very  far  off  sound, 
raised  his  head,  and  said,  in  like 
manner,  softly  to  himself,  'All 
appreciable  action  of  the  lungs 
has  subsided.' 

Then  turning  from  the  sound, 
as  I  conjectured,  he  said, 

'Seventy  drops,  allowing  ten 
for  waste,  ought  to  hold  him  fast 
for  six  hours  and  a  half — that  is 
ample.  The  experiment  I  tried 
in  the  carriage  was  only  thirty 
drops,  and  showed  a  highly  sensi- 
tive brain.  It  would  not  do  to 
kill  him,  you  know.  You  are  cer- 
tain you  did  not  exceed  seventy  f 

'  Perfectly,'  said  the  lady. 

'  If  he  were  to  die  the  evapora- 
tion would  be  arrested,  and  foreign 
matter,  some  of  it  poisonous, 
would  be  found  in  the  stomach, 
don't  you  see  ?  If  you  are  doubt- 
ful, it  would  be  well  to  use  the 
stomach-pump.' 

'  Dearest  Eugenie,  be  frank,  be 
frank,  do  be  frank,'  urged  the 
C!ount. 

'  I  am  not  doubtful,  I  am  cer- 
tom,'  she  answered. 

'  How  long  ago,  exactly  ?  I  told 
you  to  observe  the  time.' 

'  I  did ;  the  minute-hand  was 
exactly  there,  imder  the  point  of 
that  Cupid's  foot.' 

'  It  will  last,  then,  probably  for 
seven  hours.  He  will  recover 
then;  the  evaporation  will  be 
complete,  and  not  one  particle  of 
the  fluid  will  remain  in  the  sto- 
mach.' 

It  was  reassuring,  at  all  events, 
to  hear  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  murder  me.  No  one  who 
has  not  tried  it  knows  the  terror 
of  the  approach  of  death,  when 
the  mind  is  clear,  the  instincts  of 
life  unimpaired,  and  no  excite- 
ment to  disturb  the  appreciation 
of  that  entirely  new  horror. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  this 
tenderness  was  very,  very  peculiar, 
and  as  yet  I  had  not  a  suspicion 
of  it 
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'  Yon  leaye  France,  I  suppose  ?' 
said  the  ex-Marquis. 

'  Yes,  certainly,  to-morrow,'  an- 
swered the  Gonnt. 

'  And  where  do  yon  mean  to  go  V 

'That  I  have  not  yet  settled,' 
he  answered  quickly. 

'  You  won't  tell  a  friend,  eh  ?' 

'  I  can't  till  I  know.  This  has 
turned  out  an  unprofitable  affair.' 

'We  shall  settle  that  by-and- 
by.' 

'  It  is  time  we  should  get  him 
lying  down,  eh  ?'  said  the  Count, 
indicating  me  with  one  finger. 

'  Yes,  we  must  proceed  rapidly 
now.  Are  his  night-shirt  and 
nightcap — you  understand — ^here  ?' 

'  All  ready,'  said  the  CJount. 

'Now,  madame,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, turning  to  the  lady,  and 
making  her,  in  spite  of  the  emer- 
gency, a  bow,  'it  is  time  you 
should  retire.' 

The  lady  passed  into  the  room, 
in  which  I  had  taken  my  cup  of 
treacherous  coffee,  and  I  saw  her 
no  more. 

The  Count  took  a  candle,  and 
passed  through  the  door  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  return- 
ing with  a  roll  of  linen  in  his 
hand.  He  bolted  first  one  door, 
then  the  other. 

They  now,  in  silence,  proceeded 
to  xuidress  me  rapidly.  They 
were  not  many  minutes  in  accom- 
plishing this.  What  the  doctor 
had  termed  my  night-shirt,  a  long 
garment  which  reached  below  my 
feet,  was  now  on,  and  a  cap,  that 
resembled  a  female  nightcap  more 
than  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
upon  a  male  head,  was  fitted 
upon  mine,  and  tied  under  my 
chin. 

And  now,  I  thought,  I  shall  be 
laid  in  a  bed,  to  recoyer  how  I 
can,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
conspirators  will  have  escaped 
with  their  booty,  and  pursuit  be 
in  vain. 

This  was  my  best  hope  at  the 


time ;  but  it  was  soon  clear  that 
their  plans  were  very  different. 

The  Count  and  Planard  now 
went,  together,  into  the  room  that 
lay  straight  before  me.     I   heard 
them  talking  low,  and  a  soand  of 
shuffling  feet;  then  alongrmnble; 
it  suddenly  stopped;   it    recom- 
menced; it  continued;    side    by 
side  they  came  in  at  the  door„ 
their    backs    toward   me.     They 
were  dragging    something    along 
the  floor  that  made  a  oontiniied 
boom  and  rumble,  but  they  inter- 
posed between  me  and  it,  so  that 
I  could  not  see  it  until  they  had 
dragged  it  almost  beside  me ;  and 
then,  merciful  heayen!  I  saw  it 
plainly  enough.    It  was  the  cof5n 
I  had  seen  in  the  next  room.     It 
lay  now  flat  on  the  floor,  its  edge 
against  the  chair  in  which  I  sat. 
Planard  remoyed  the  lid.      The 
cofin  was  empty. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.  AND  LAST. 

OATASTBOPHE. 

*  Those  seem  to  be  good  horses,, 
and  we  change  on  the  way,'  said 
Planard.  'You  giye  the  men  a 
napoleon  or  two ;  we  must  do  it 
within  three  hours  and  a  quarter. 
Now,  come;  I'll  lift  him,  upright, 
so  as  to  place  his  feet  in  their 
proper  berth,  and  you  must  keep 
them  together,  and  draw  the  white 
shirt  well  down  oyer  them.' 

In  another  moment  I  was  placed,, 
as  he  described,  sustained  in  Pla-> 
nard's  arms,  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  coffin,  and  so  lowered  back- 
ward, gradually,  till  I  lay  my 
length  in  it.  Then  the  man,  whom, 
he  called  Planard,  stretched  my 
arms  by  my  sides,  and  carefully 
arranged  the  Mils  at  my  breast,, 
and  the  folds  of  the  shroud,  and 
after  that,  taking  his  stand  at  the 
foot  of  the  coffin,  made  a  suryey, 
which  seemed  to  satisfy  him. 

The  Count,  who  was  yery  me- 
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thodical,  took  my  clothes,  which 
had  just  been  lemoyed,  folded 
them  rapidly  together  and  locked 
them  up,  as  I  afterwards  heard, 
in  one  of  the  three  presses  which 
opened  by  doors  in  the  panel. 

I  now  understood  their  frightful 
plan.  This  coffin  had  been  pre- 
X)ared  for  me;  the  funeral  of  St. 
Amand  was  a  sham  to  mislead  in- 
quiry; I  had  myself  given  the 
order  at  Fere  la  Chaise,  signed  it, 
and  paid  the  fees  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  fictitious  Pierre  de  Si 
Amand,  whose  place  I  was  to  take, 
to  lie  in  his  coffin,  with  his  name 
on  the  plate  above  my  breast,  and 
with  a  ton  of  clay  packed  down 
upon  me;  to  waken  from  this 
catalepsy,  after  I  had  been  for 
hours  in  the  grave,  there  to  perish 
by  a  death  the  most  horrible  that 
imagination  can  conceive. 

If,  hereafter,  by  any  caprice  of 
curiosity  or  suspicion,  the  coffin 
should  be  exhumed,  and  the  body 
it  enclosed  examined,  no  chemistry 
could  detect  a  trace  of  poison,  nor 
the  most  cautious  examination  the 
slightest  mark  of  violence. 

I  had  myself  been  at  the  ut- 
most pains  to  mystify  inquiry, 
should  my  disappearance  excite 
surmises,  and  had  even  written  to 
my  few  correspondents  in  England 
to  tell  them  that  they  were  not  to 
look  for  a  letter  from  me  for  three 
weeks  at  least 

In  the  moment  of  my  guilty 
elation  death  had  caught  me,  and 
there  was  no  escape.  I  tried  to 
pray  to  Gkxl  in  my  imearthly 
panic,  but  only  thoughts  of  terror, 
judgment,  and  eternal  anguish, 
crossed  the  distraction  of  my  im- 
mediate doom. 

I  must  not  try  to  recall  what  is 
indeed  indescribable — the  multi- 
form horrors  of  my  own  thoughts. 
I  will  relate,  simply,  what  befell, 
every  detail  of  which  remains 
sharp  in  my  memory  as  if  cut  in 
steel. 


'The  undertaker's  men  are  in 
the  hall,'  said  the  Count. 

'  They  must  not  come  till  this- 
is  fixed,'  answered  Planard.  '  Be 
good  enough  to  take  hold  of  the 
lower  part  while  I  take  this  end." 
I  was  not  left  long  to  conjecture 
what  was  coming,  for  in  a  few 
seconds  more  something  slid  across,, 
a  few  inches  above  my  face,  and 
entirely  excluded  the  light,  and 
muffled  sound,  so  that  nothing- 
that  was  not  very  distinct  reached 
my  ears  henceforward;  but  very 
distinctly  came  the  working  of  a 
tumscrew,  and  the  crunching  home 
of  screws  in  succession.  Than 
these  vulgar  sounds,  no  doom 
spoken  in  thunder  could  have  been 
more  tremendous. 

The  rest  I  must  relate,  not  as  it 
then  reached  my  ears,  which  waa 
too  imperfectly  and  interruptedly 
to  supply  a  connected  narrative, 
but  as  it  was  afterwards  told  me 
by  other  people. 

The  coffin-lid  being  screwed 
down,  the  two  gentlemen  arranged, 
the  room,  and  adjusted  the  coffin 
so  that  it  lay  perfectly  straight 
along  the  bouds,  the  Count  being 
specially  anxious  that  there  should 
be  no  appearance  of  hurry  or  dis- 
order in  the  room,  which  might 
have  suggested  remark  and  con- 
jecture. 

When  this  was  done,  Doctor 
Planard  said  he  would  go  to  the 
hall  to  summon  the  men  who- 
were  to  carry  the  coffin  out  and 
place  it  in  the  hearse.  The  Count 
pulled  on  his  black  gloves,  and 
held  his  white  handkerchief  in  his 
hand,  a  very  impressive  chief- 
mourner.  He  stood  a  little  be- 
hind the  head  of  the  coffin,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  persons  who- 
accompanied  Planard,  and  whose 
fast  steps  he  soon  heard  approach- 
ing. 

Planard  came  first.  He  entered 
the  room  through  the  apartment 
in  which  the  coffin  had  been  ori- 
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ginaUj  placed.  His  manner  was 
changed;  there  was  something  of 
a  swagger  in  it 

'Monsienr  le  Comte/  he  said, 
as  he  strode  through  the  door, 
followed  hj  half-a-dozen  persons. 
'  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  announce 
to  you  a  most  unseasonable 
interruption.  Here  is  Monsieur 
Carmaignac,  a  gentleman  holding 
an  office  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, who  says  that  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  large  quan- 
tities of  smuggled  English  and 
other  goods  have  been  distributed 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  a 
portion  of  them  is  concealed  in 
your  house.  I  have  ventured  to 
assure  him,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
that  information,  and  that  you 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  throw 
open  for  his  inspection,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  every  room,  closet, 
and  cupboard  in  your  house.' 

'  Most  assuredly,'  exclaimed  the 
Count,  with  a  stout  voice,  but  a 
very  white  face.  '  Thank  you,  my 
good  friend,  for  having  anticipated 
me.  I  will  place  my  house  and 
keys  at  his  disposal,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  scrutiny,  so  soon  as  he 
is  good  enough  to  inform  me,  of 
what  specific  contraband  goods  he 
comes  in  search.' 

'The  Count  de  St.  Alyre  will 
pardon  me,'  answered  Carmaignac, 
a  little  dryly.  '  I  am  forbidden  by 
my  instructions  to  make  that  dis- 
closure ;  and  that  I  am  instructed 
to  make  a  general  search,  this 
warrant  will  sufficiently  apprise 
Monsieur  the  Count.' 

'Monsieur  Carmaignac,  may  I 
hope,'  interposed  Planard,  'that 
you  will  permit  the  Count  de  St. 
Alyre  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
kinsman,  who  lies  here,  as  you  see ' 
— (he  pointed  to  the  plate  n-pon  the 
coffin) — '  and  to  convey  whom  to 
Pere  la  Chaise,  a  hearse  waits  at 
this  moment  at  the  door.' 

'  That,  I  regret  to  say,  I  cannot 


pennii    My  instmotions  are  pre- 
cise ;  but  the  delay,  I  trust,  will  be 
but  trifling.    Monsieur  the  Ckmnt 
will  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
I  suspect  him;  but  we  have   a 
duty  to  x)erform,  and  I  moat  act 
as  if  I  did.   When  I  am  ordered  fjQ 
search,  I  search ;  things  are  some- 
times hid  in  such  bizarre  place& 
I  can't  say,  for  instance,  what  that 
coffin  may  contain.' 

'  The  body  of  my  kinsman. 
Monsieur  Pierre  do  St  Amand,' 
answered  the  Count,  loftily. 

'  Oh !  then  you've  seen  him  ?' 

'  Seen  him  ?  Often,  too  often  !* 
The  Count  was  evidently  a  good 
deal  moved. 

'  I  mean  the  body  ?' 

The  Count  stole  a  quick  glance 
at  Planard. 

'N — no,  monsieur — that  is,  I 
mean,  only  for  a  moment.'  Another 
quick  glance  at  Planard. 

'  But  quite  long  enough,  I  fancy, 
to  recognize  him  ?'  insinuated  that 
gentleman. 

'  Of  course — of  course ;  instantly 
— perfectly.  What !  Pierre  de  St 
Amand?  Not  know  him  at  a 
glance?  No,  no,  poor  fellow,  I 
know  him  too  well  for  that' 

'  The  things  I  am  in  search  of/ 
said  Monsieur  Carmaignac,  'would 
fit  in  a  narrow  compass — servants 
are  so  ingenious  sometimes.  Let 
us  raise  the  lid.' 

'  Pardon  me,  monsieur,'  said  the 
Count,  peremptorily,  advancing  to 
the  side  of  the  coffin,  and  extending 
his  arm  across  it  '  I  cannot  per- 
mit that  indignity — ^that  desecra- 
tion.' 

'There  shall  be  none,  sir, — 
simply  the  raising  of  the  lid; 
you  shall  remain  in  the  roooL  If 
it  should  prove  as  we  all  hope,  yon 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  one  other 
look,  really  the  last,  upon  your 
beloved  kinsman.' 

'  But,  sir,  I  can't' 

'  But,  monsieur,  I  must' 

'But,  besides,  the  thing,    the 
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tumscrcw^  broke  when  the  last 
screw  was  turned ;  and  I  give  you 
my  sacred  honour,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  body  in  this  coffin/ 

'  Of  course,  monsieur  the  Ck>unt 
believes  all  that ;  but  he  does  not 
know  so  well  as  I  the  legerde- 
main in  use  among  servants,  who 
are  accustomed  to  smuggling. 
Here,  Philippe,  you  must  take  off 
the  lid  of  that  coffin.' 

The  C!ount  protested ;  but  Phi- 
lippe^Hi  man  with  a  bald  head, 
and  a  smirched  face,  looking  like 
a  working  blacksmith — placed  on 
the  floor  a  leather  bag  of  tools, 
from  which,  having  looked  at  the 
coffin,  and  picked  with  his  nail  at 
the  screw-heads,  he  selected  a  turn- 
screw,  and,  with  a  few  deft  twirls 
at  each  of  the  screws,  they  stood  up 
like  little  rows  of  mushrooms,  and 
the  lid  was  raised.  I  saw  the 
light,  of  which  I  thought  I  had 
seen  my  last,  once  more ;  but  the 
axis  of  vision  remained  fbced.  As 
I  was  reduced  to  the  cataleptic 
state  in  a  position  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, and  looking  straight  before 
me  I  continued  looking  straight 
before  me,  and  thus  my  gaze  was 
now  fixed  upon  the  ceiling.  I  saw 
the  flEtce  of  Carmaignac  leaning  over 
me  with  a  curious  frown.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  no  recog- 
nition in  his  eyes.  Oh,  heaven! 
that  I  could  have  uttered  were  it 
but  one  cry!  I  saw  the  dark, 
mean  mask  of  the  little  Count 
suspiciously  staring  down  at  me 
from  the  other  side;  the  face  of 
the  pseudo-marquis  also  peering  at 
me,  but  not  so  full  in  the  line  of 
vision;  there  were  other  faces 
also. 

'  I  see,  I  see,'  said  Carmaignac, 
withdrawing.  '  Nothing  of  the  kind 
there.' 

'You  will  be  good  enough  to 
direct  your  man  to  re-adjust  the  lid 
of  the  coffin,  and  to  fix  the  screws,' 
said  the  Count,  taking  courage; 
'and — and  —  really  the  funeral 


must  proceed.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
people  who  have  but  moderate  fees 
for  night-work,  to  keep  them  hour 
after  hour  beyond  the  time.' 

'  Count  de  St,  Alyre,  you  shall 
go  in  a  very  few  minutes.  I  will 
direct,  just  now,  all  about  the 
coffin.' 

The  Count  looked  toward  the 
door,  and  there  saw  a  gendarme ; 
and  two  or  three  more  grave  and 
stalwart  specimens  of  the  same 
force  were  also  in  the  room.  The 
Count  was  very  uncomfortably  ex- 
cited; it  was  growing  insupport- 
able. 

'As  this  gentleman  makes  a 
difficulty  about  my  attending  the 
obsequies  of  my  kinsman,  I  will 
ask  you,  PJanard,  to  accompany 
the  funeral  in  my  stead.' 

'In  a  few  minutes,'  answered 
the  incorrigible  Carmaignac.  'I 
must  first  trouble  you  for  the  key 
that  opens  that  press.' 

He  pointed  direct  at  the  press, 
in  which  the  clothes  had  just  been 
locked  up. 

'I — I  have  no  objection,'  said 
the  Count — '  none,  of  course ;  only 
they  have  not  been  used  for  an 
age.  I'll  direct  some  one  to  look 
for  the  key.' 

'  If  you  have  not  got  it  about 
yoji,  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  Phi- 
lippe, try  your  skeleton-keys  with 
that  press.  I  want  it  opened. 
Whose  clothes  are  these?'  in- 
quired Carmaignac  when,  the  press 
having  been  opened,  he  took  out 
the  suit  that  had  been  placed  there 
scarcely  two  minutes  since. 

'I  can't  say,'  answered  the 
Count.  'I  know  nothiug  of  the 
contente  of  that  press.  A  rog^sh 
servant,  named  Lablais,  whom  I 
dismissed  about  a  year  ago,  had 
the  key.  I  have  not  seen  it  open 
for  ten  years  or  more.  The  clothes 
are  probably  his. 

'  Here  are  visiting  cards,  see, 
and  here  a  marked  pocket-hand- 
kerchief—"R.  B."  upon  ii    He 
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must  have  stolen  them  from  a 
person  named  Beckett — ^R  Beckett. 
•*'Mr.  Beckett,  Berkley  Square," 
the  caid  says;  and,  my  faith! 
liere's  a  watch  and  a  bunch  of 
seals;  one  of  them  with  the  ini- 
tials "  E.  B. "  upon  it.  That  ser- 
Tant,  Lablais,  must  have  been  a 
<;on8ummate  rogue  1' 

'  So  he  was ;  you  are  right,  sir.' 

'  It  strikes  me  that  he  possibly 
:8tole  these  clothes,'  continued  Car- 
maignac,  'from  the  man  in  the 
•coffin,  who,  in  that  case,  would  be 
Monsieur  Beckett,  and  not  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Amand.  For,  wonderful 
to  relate,  monsieur,  the  watch  is 
still  going!  That  man  in  the 
cofl^,  I  belieye  is  not  dead,  but 
simply  drugged.  And  for  haying 
robbed  and  intended  to  murder 
him,  I  arrest  you,  Nicolas  de  la 
Marque,  Count  de  St.  Alyre.' 

In  another  moment  the  old  Til- 
lain  was  a  prisoner.  I  heard  his 
^discordant  voice  break  quaveringly 
into  sudden  vehemence  and  volu- 
bility ;  now  croaking — ^now  shriek- 
ing, as  he  oscillated  between  pro- 
tests, threats,  and  impious  appeals 
to  the  Grod  who  will  'judge  the 
secrets  of  men!'  And  thus  lying 
and  raving,  he  was  removed  from 
the  room,  and  placed  in  the  same 
•coach  with  his  beautiful  and 
abandoned  accomplice,  already  ar- 
rested ;  and,  with  two  gens-d'armes 
ositting  beside  them,  they  were 
immediately  driving  at  a  rapid 
pace  towards  the  Conciergerie. 

There  were  now  added  to  the 
:general  chorus,  two  voices,  very 
different  in  quality ;  one  was  that 
•of  the  gasconading  Colonel  Gail- 
liarde,  who  had  with  difficulty 
been  kept  in  the  background  up 
to  this ;  the  other  was  that  of  my 
jolly  friend  Whistlewick,  who  had 
•come  to  identify  me. 

I  shall  tell  you,  just  now,  how 
this  project  against  my  property 
and  life,  so  ingenious  and  mon- 
£trous,  was  exploded.    I  must  first 


say  a  word  about  myself.  I  was 
placed  in  a  hot  bath,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Planard,  as  consnnunate 
a  villain  as  any  of  the  gang,  but 
now  thoroughly  in  the  interests  of 
the  prosecution.  Thence  I  was 
laid  in  a  warm  bed,  the  window 
of  the  room  being  open.  These 
simple  measures  restored  me  in 
about  three  hours ;  I  should  other- 
wise, probably,  have  continued 
under  the  spell  for  nearly  seven. 

The  practices  of  these  nefarious 
conspirators  had  been  carried  on 
with  consummate  skill  and  secrecy. 
Their  dupes  were  led,  as  I  was,  to 
be  themselves  auxiliary  to  the 
mystery  which  made  their  own 
destruction  both  safe  and  certain. 

A  search  was,  of  course,  insti- 
tuted. Graves  were  opened  in  Pere 
la  Chais&  The  bodies  exhumed 
had  lain  there  too  long,  and  were 
too  much  decomposed  to  be  recog- 
nized. One  only  was  identified. 
The  notice  for  the  burial,  in  this 
particular  case,  had  been  signed, 
the  order  given,  and  the  fees  paid, 
by  Gabriel  Gaillarde,  who  was 
known  to  the  official  clerk,  who  had 
to  transact  witli  him  this  little  fune- 
real business.  The  very  trick,  that 
had  been  arranged  for  me,  had  been 
successfully  practised  in  his  case. 
The  person  for  whom  the  grave 
had  been  ordered,  was  purely  fic- 
titious ;  and  Gabriel  Gaillarde  him- 
self filled  the  coffin,  on  the  cover 
of  which  that  false  name  was  in-> 
scribed  as  well  as  upon  a  tomb- 
stone over  the  grave.  Possibly, 
the  same  honour,  under  my  pseu- 
donym, may  have  been  intended 
for  me. 

The  identification  was  curious. 
This  Gabriel  Gaillarde  had  had  a 
bad  fall  from  a  run-away  horse, 
about  five  years  before  his  myste- 
rious disappearance.  He  had  lost 
an  eye  and  some  teeth,  in  this 
accident,  besides  sustaining  a  frac- 
ture of  the  right  leg,  immediately 
above  the  ankle.    He  had  kept  the 
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injuries  to  his  face  as  profound 
a  secret  as  he  could.  The  result 
-was^  that  the  glass  eye  which  had 
done  duty  for  the  one  he  had  lost« 
remained  in  the  socket,  slightly 
•displaced,  of  course,  but  recog- 
nizable by  the  'artist'  who  had 

supplied  it. 

More  pointedly  recognizable  were 

the  teeth,  peculiar  in  workman- 
ship, which  one  of  the  ablest  den- 
tists in  Paris  had  himself  adapted 
to  the  chasms,  the  cast  of  which, 
owing  to  peculiarities  in  the  acci- 
dent, he  happened  to  have  pre- 
served. This  cast  precisely  fitted 
the  gold  plate  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  skull.  The  mark,  also,  above 
the  ankle,  in  the  bone,  where  it 
had  re-united,  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  the  place  where  the 
fracture  had  knit  in  the  limb  of 
Oabriel  Gaillarde. 

The  Colonel,  his  younger  bro- 
ther, had  been  furious  about  the 
disappearance  of  Gabriel,  and  still 
more  so  about  that  of  his  money, 
which  he  had  long  regarded  as  his 
proper  keepsake,  whenever  death 
should  remove  his  brother  from 
the  vexations  of  living.  He  had 
suspected  for  a  long  time,  for  cer- 
tain adroitly  discovered  reasons, 
that  the  Count  de  St.  Alyre  and 
the  beautiful  lady,  his  companion, 
eountess,  or  whatever  else  she 
was,  had  pigeoned  him.  To  this 
suspicion  were  added  some  others 
of  a  still  darker  kind ;  but  in  their 
first  shape,  rather  the  exaggerated 
reflections  of  his  fury,  ready  to 
believe  anything,  than  well-defined 
conjectures. 

At  length  an  accident  had  placed 
the  Colonel  very  nearly  upon  the 
right  scent ;  a  chance,  possibly 
lucky  for  himself,  had  apprized 
the  scoundrel  Flanard  that  the 
•conspirators — himself  among  the 
number — were  in  danger.  The 
result  was  that  he  made  terms  for 
himself,  became  an  informer,  and 
concerted  with  the  police  this  visit 


made  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Carque, 
at  the  critical  moment  when  every 
measure  had  been  completed  that 
was  necessary  to  construct  a  per- 
fect case  against  his  guilty  accom- 
plices. 

I  need  not  describe  the  minute 
industry  or  forethought  with  which 
the  police  agents  collected  all  the 
details  necessary  to  support  the 
case.  They  had  brought  an  able 
physician,  who,  even  had  Planard 
failed,  would  haVe  supplied  the 
necessary  medical  evidence. 

My  trip  to  Paris,  you  will  be- 
lieve, had  not  turned  out  quite  so 
agreeably  as  I  had  anticipated.  I 
was  the  principal  witness  for  the 
prosecution  in  this  cause  edl^e, 
with  all  the  agremens  that  attend 
that  enviable  position.  Having 
had  an  escape,  as  my  friend  Whis- 
tlewick  said,  'with  a  squeak' 
for  my  life,  I  innocently  fancied 
that  I  should  have  been  an  object 
of  considerable  interest  to  Parisian 
society;  but,  a  good  deal  to  my 
mortification,  I  discovered  that  I 
was  the  object  of  a  good-natured 
but  contemptuous  merriment.  I 
was  a  haiUmrd,  a  hen^t,  un  due,  and 
figured  even  in  caricatures.  I  be- 
came a  sort  of  public  character,  a 
dignity, 

'  Unto  which  I  was  not  born,' 

and  from  which  I  fled  as  soon  as 
I  conveniently  could,  without  even 
paying  my  friend  the  Marquis 
d'Harmonville  a  visit  at  his  hos- 
pitable chateau. 

The  Marquis  escaped  scot-free. 
His  accomplice,  the  Count,  was 
executed.  The  fair  Eugenie,  under 
extenuating  circumstances — con- 
sisting, so  far  as  I  could  discover 
of  her  good  looks — got  oflf  for  six 
years'  imprisonment. 

Colonel  Gaillarde  recovered  some 
of  his  brother's  money,  out  of  the 
not  very  affluent  estate  of  the 
Count  and  soi-disant  Countess. 
This,  and    the  execution  of  the 
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Count,  pat  him  in  high  good- 
bnmour.  So  far  from  inHiBting  oa 
a  hostile  mcoting,  he  shook  mo 
very  gracioiisly  by  the  hand,  told 
me  th&t  he  looked  upon  the  woand 
on  hii;  head,  inflicted  l>y  the  knob 
of  my  fitick,  as  having  been  re- 
ceived  in  an  honourable,  though 
irregular  duel,  in  which  he  had 
□o  disadTantage  or  unfairness  to 
complain  of. 

I  think  I  hnvc  only  two  addi- 
tional details  to  mention.  The 
bricks  discovered  in  the  room  with 
the  cofhn,  had  been  packed  in  it, 
in  straw,  to  suii]>!y  the  weight  of 
a  dead  body,  and  to  prevent  the 
Buepicions  and  contradictions  that 
might  have  been  excited  by  the 
arrival  of  an  empty  cofQn  at  the 
cbiitiCBU. 

Secondly,  tho  Countess's  magni- 
ficent brilliants  were  examined  by 
a  lapidary,  and  pronounced  to  be 
vorth  about  five  pounds,  to  a 
tragedy-queen,  who  happened  to 
be  in  want  of  a  suite  of  paste. 

The  Countess  had  figured  some 
years  before  as  one  of  the  cloverest 
actresses  on  the  minor-stage  of 
Paris,  where  she  had  been  picked 
up  by  the  Count  and  oscd  as  his 
principal  accomplice. 

She  it  was  who,  admirably  dis- 
guised, bad  lified  my  papers  in 
the  carriage  on  my  memorable 
night-jonney  to  Paris.  She  alai 
had  fignred  as  the  interpreting 
magician  at  the  palanquin  at  the 


boll  at  Versailles.  So  &r  as  J 
was  affected  by  that  elaborate 
mystification  it  was  intended  to 
re-animate  my  interest,  wliich, 
they  feared,  might  flag  in  the 
lieautiful  Countess.  It  had  iU 
design  and  action  upon  other 
intended  victims  also :  but  of 
them  there  iti,  at  present,  no  need 
to  speak.  The  introduction  of  a 
roal  corpse — procnred  tlom  a 
person  who  supplied  the  Parisian 
anatomists — involved  no  real 
danger,  while  it  heightened  ths 
mystery  and  kept  tho  prophet 
alive  in  the  gossip  of  the  (ovm 
and  in  the  thoughts  of  tho  noodles 
with  whom  he  hod  conferred. 

I  divided  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  and  the  autamn,  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy. 

As  tho  well-worn  phrase  goes,  I 
was  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  maD. 
A  great  deal  of  the  horrible  im- 
pression left  upon  my  mind  was 
due,  of  course,  to  the  mere  action 
of  nerves  and  brain.  But  seriont 
feelings  of  another  and  deeper 
kind  remained.  My  aft«r  life  was 
ultimately  formed  by  the  shock  I 
hod  then  received.  Those  impres- 
sions led  me— but  not  till  after 
many  years — to  happier  thongb 
not  less  serious  thoughts;  and  I 
have  deep  leosou  to  be  tbankftl 
to  the  all-mercifuI  Buler  of  events, 
for  an  early  and  terrible  lesson  in 
the  ways  of  sin. 
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TADYL.  Now  my  dear  Pocock, 
yoa  must  sit  next  me — Mrs. 
Antrobos  on  the  other  side.  Dr. 
Hnnter  opposite.  I  have  no  lady 
to  give  Algernon  Fox— where  are 
yon,  Algernon  ? 

Alg.  Fox.  Here,  not  placed  like 
a  had  horse  in  a  race. 

Dr.  Hunter.  The  nnmarriod  are 
always  heavily  handicapped. 

Mr.  Pocock,  M.P.  I  don't  know 
that  When  I  took  down  Lady 
Whaler  last  week,  I  assure  yon 
I  found  myself  heavily  weighted. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  got 
your  round  table ;  nothing  like  it. 
We  are  all  like  signatures  to  a 
round-robin — every  one  first,  no 
one  last. 

Lydia.  Or  in  the  comer. 

Mr.  P.  I  am  going  to  dine  to- 
day, Lady  Linden — had  no  dinner 
yesterday. 

Lady  L.  Why  you  told  me  you 
had  been  at  a  great  state  dinner 
at  the  McMammons. 

Mr.  P.  Had  been,  yes;  but 
didn't  dine.  I  never  before  saw 
stinginess   and  state  so  cleverly 
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united.      It  was  like  the  stage 
banquets. 

Lydia.  Tell  us  all  about  it,  do. 
I  didn't  think  you  knew  people  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  P.  Well,  the  truth  is,  I 
didn't  know  them — they  knew  me. 

Lady  L.  A  curious  distinction ; 
you  don't  know  people,  and  yet 
you  eat  their  dinners. 

Mr.  P,  My  dear  Lady  Linden, 
that  is  a  wry  old  story.  We 
worldlings  do  worse  things  than 
that.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
giving  a  ball  in  another  person's 
house,  with  whom  you  are  un- 
acquainted; why  not  eat  their 
dinners  as  well  ?  But  you  should 
have  seen  the  McManmions — a 
timid,  bashful  pair,  with  imploring 
faces,  in  which  was  written  '  We 
have  done  everything  that  we 
could  think  of  to  please ;  if  there 
is  anytliing  else  you  could  sug- 
gest*— I  believe  if  they  thought 
that  such  was  the  desire  of  any 
guest,  they  would  have  had  a 
hundred  pound  note  neatly  folde%l 
in  his  napkin  to  take  home.    They 
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reminded  me  of  Sterne's  donkey 
and  its  appealing  look.  'Don't 
thrash  meT  said  the  donkey.  'If 
I  do/  said  the  reverend  gentleman, 
'  I'll  be — '  —  well  —  something 
which  he  probably  loas  eventnally. 

Lydia.  How  nncbari table ! 

Mr,  P.  But  such  a  dinner !  Not 
that  it  was  good,  but  it  was  ex- 
pensive. There  were  wines  which 
they  no  doubt  thought  were  the 
best,  because  they  were  the  best 
that  money  could  procure.  That 
is  a  common  fallacy.  There  would 
have  been  birds'  nests  from  China 
had  they  thought  of  it.  But  the 
tedium,  the  dulness !  They  were 
rustics  that  had  come  in  for  money, 
and  could  not  talk.  We  had 
nothing  in  common.  I  never 
spent  such  an  evening. 

Lady  L,  You  deserved  it  for 
going  there. 

Br,  H,  Justly  hoisted  on  your 
own  petard. 

Mr,  P,  But  there  was  no  hoist- 
ing in  the  business.  We  all  went 
down  like  lumps  of  lead.  But 
what  can  one  do?  we  can't  stay 
at  home  the  whole  evening.  There 
is  an  occasional  night  unfilled, 
and 

Lady  L,  Too  dreadful  to  think 
of. 

Mr,  P.  Somehow  the  world 
seems  to  me  more  stupid  than  it 
used  to  be. 

Dr,  H,  One  of  the  worst  symp- 
toms of  the  time,  if  we  are  going 
to  the  dogs,  is  that  young  lord's 
book  of  travels,  '  South  Sea  Bub- 
bles.' There  are  various  young 
peers  who  have  travelled  and 
written  themselves  down  utter 
prigs,  but  this  earl  and  his  doctor 
out-prig  them  all. 

Lady  L.  Why,  you  bitter  creature, 
what  do  you  want?  The  thing 
has  gone  through  four  or  five 
editions.  Everyone  thinks  it  the 
most  amusing  and  rattling  book 
of  the  whole  season. 


C.  Fox,  How  is  it  that  these 
gay  travelling  x>6ers  have  always 
a  hanger  on  of  a  facetious  kind, 
whom  they  bring  into  their  books 
— generally  a  doctor  (excuse  me. 
Hunter).  In  the  '  High  Latitudes  ' 
there  was  a  joking  man  of  this 
kind.  So  there  was  in  '  The  North— 
West  Passage.  In  the  semi-royal 
Lome's  'Trip  to  the  Tropics,'  I 
think  there  was  another,  but  am 
not  sure. 

Dr,  H,  And  why  do  these  young 
scions  afifect  an  extra  slangy  style,, 
worthy  of  a  music-hall  gent  The 
young  commoners,  like  Einglake* 
or  Sir  Charles,  are  sober  and  com- 
posed in  their  language.  The 
jokes,  too,  they  have  with  their 
doctors  are  of  the  feeblest  sorL 
'  On  turning  out  of  our  berths  this 
morning,  Mr.  ^—  remarked  that 
it  was  too  cold  to  shave,  if  w& 
wanted  to  shave  a  cold.'  I  could 
imagine  no  more  unpleasant  pro- 
fession than  that  of  being  doctor- 
to  a  young  peer. 

Lady  L,  In  a  yacht. 

Lydia,  And  having  to  write  a 
book. 

Mr,  P.  What  I  reaUy  disUke  in 
this  performance  is  the  preco-r 
ciousness.  There  is  no  carrying  it 
oflf  with  youthful  spirits  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  He  is  an  '  ad> 
vanced  thinker '  on  religious  sub- 
jects, treats  us  to  a  disquisition 
on  Providence,  in  which  he  says 
something  about  '  the  sparrows 
falling  all  the  same,'  though  people 
tell  us  that  not  a  sparrow  falls,  &c. 
This  seems  to  me  bad  taste,  or 
'  form,'  as  he  would  say. 

Dr,  IT.  As  for  his  coarse  admi- 
ration for  those  nasty  savage 
women,  to  which  he  returns  again 
and  again,  if  I  had  girls  I  wouldn't 
let  it  be  put  into  their  hands. 
He  treats  us  to  devotional  ixas- 
sages,  and  then  actually  defends 
the  habits  and  customs  of  thes& 
savages. 
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Lydia,  What  proves  to  me  his 
utter  want  of  taste  and  decency 
is  the  way  he  speaks  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion.  There  are  family 
reasons  why  he  should  have  avoided 
that  subject. 

Lady  L,  Do  you  think,  my  dear 
Hunter,  that  the  ball  and  rout 
matron  will  take  your  view,  and 
not  put  it  into  the  hands  of  her 
sweet  daughters. 

Dr,  ff.  Of  course  she  wilL   'Dear 

Lord  ,  the  girls  have  been 

reading  your  delightful  book.  They 
have  been  in  screams  of  laughter 
over  it.  And  Queen  Moa ;  do  tell 
us  what  became  of  her.'  Then  to 
him  Matilda,  in  the  first  pause  of 
the  valse,  'I  am  afraid  you  lost 
your  heart  to  that  other  princess 
— not  Moa — she  that  "  prepared  " 
the  Eava  for  you.'  Ton  my 
word  I  should  be  ashamed  to  read 
out  some  of  those  passages  in  a 
decent  family. 

Mr,  P.  It  must  be  very  bad 
indeed  to  make  Hunter  ashamed. 
I  am  not  too  straitlaced  myself, 
but  a  young  fellow  with  such 
peculiar  tastes  should  content  him- 
self with  enjoying  the  company 
and  conversation  of  his  brown 
women,  and  not  have  the  bad 
taste  to  inflict  his  experience  on 
the  promiscuous  readers  of  the 
libraries. 

Dr,  K  Books  like  this,  and  such 
as  '  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,'  must 
have  done  as  much  mischief  as 
the  '  Sofa,'  or  the  '  Liaisons  Dan- 
gereuses.'  They  are  read  and 
talked  of  by  all  the  young  girls. 
It  must  be  a  very  stagnant  mind 
that  would  not  be  set  on  the  most 
curious  inqniries  and  speculations 
by  such  a  work  as  'South  Sea 
Bubbles.' 

Lady  L,  I  must  interfere  hero. 
You  are  getting  too  speculative  as  it 
is.  But  there  is  something  wrong 
in  our  aristocratics.  Fancy  the 
magistrates'  bench  being  crowded 


with  Lords  Henry  this  and  Lord 
Charles  that,  all  to  stare  at  a 
wretched  murderess  on  her  first 
appearance.  It  seems  revolting, 
doesn't  it  ?  Anyone  with  decency 
or  refinement  would  have  kept 
away. 

Mr,  F.  My  valet  asked  me  the 
other  morning,  '  Was  it  true  that 
Mrs.  Dicksblanks  had  been  taken?' 
I  am  told  this  is  the  popular  pro- 
nunciation. 

Lady  L,  Everything  seems  flag- 
ging somehow.  Even  the  marriages 
— they  are  falling  off,  I  think. 

Dr.  E,  Why  the  thing  has  be- 
come so  vulgarized,  that  I  declare 
one  will  soon  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  leading  anyone  to  the  altar. 
The  penny  paper  gentry  lay  hold 
of  the  fair  bride,  and  run  her 
through  half  a  column  at  least. 

Chas,  How  sick  one  used  to  get 
of  the  'Owl'  proclamations.  'We 
are  authorized  to  state  that  a 
marriage  has  been  arranged  be- 
tween so  and  so.'  No  one  cared 
about  the  'authorization,'  or  the 
'arrangement:'  the  favourite  subject 
was  some  young  gentleman  in  the 
public  offices,  who  had  picked  up 
a  lord's  niece.  That  was  the 
interest  of  the  authorization  and 
arrangement. 

Mr,  P,  But  what  was  that  to 
the  mysterious  flourishes  in  '  The 
Times'  the  other  morning,  in 
its  smart  majestic  type,  'leaded,' 
they  call  it,  to  the  effect  that  Miss 
Somebody  was  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Somebody,  and  that  Miss 
Somebody  was  all  the  time  Some- 
body's daughter,  or  something  to 
that  effect.  It  was  very  well  for 
us  who  know  the  parties,  but  for 
the  ordinary  '  Times '  reader,  the 
effect  must  have  been  bewildering. 
It  is  the  absurdest  thing  1  can 
remember ;  and  my  life  has  passed 
among  absurdities. 

Lady  L,  But,  my  dear  Pocock, 
you  were  at  the  Golden  Calf  mar- 
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riage,  yotmg  Lord  Dagon's.  I 
hope  yon  count  that  among  your 
absurdities. 

Mr.  P.  I  do,  60  help  me  Hymen, 
and  I  never 

Lydia,  We  hope  he  will,  though 
you  have  been  rather  late  in  ap- 
pealing to  him. 

Mr,  P.  For  shame !  If  it  had 
been  in  the  City,  at  St  Mildred's 
in  the  Poultry,  an  alderman  who 
had  'passed  the  chair:'  but  in 
refined  Belgravia,  what  are  we 
coming  to  ? 

Lady  L,  Mammon,  sir.  Daugh- 
ters must  live. 

Mr,  P.  I  don't  see  the  necessity 
of  that  in  their  case,  no  more  than 
in  that  of  the  worthy  criminal. 

Lydia,  Because  you  have  no 
daughters. 

Mr,  P.  (a  little  testily).  ^Tiat 
should  I  do  with  them,  my  dear 
Lydia  ?  This  is  not  wit ;  and,  as 
Dizzy  said  once — wants  finish. 

Lady  L,  We  all  want  finish, 
that  is,  you  to  finish — the  Dagon 
marriage. 

Mr,  P.  Oh,  the  revolting  busi- 
ness. The  cheering  of  the  crowd, 
you  would  have  thought  it  was 
the  recovered  prince — I  mean  the 
'God  bless  the  Prince,'  and  all 
that.  And  then  did  you  see  the 
tradesmen's  dinner  in  honour  of 
the  noble  customer,  where  tailors, 
hatters,  hosiers  dined  together, 
and  toasted  the  happy  pair  ?  Posi- 
tively, as  I  read  these  odd  things 
now-a-days,  I  rub  my  eyes,  and 
ask  myself,  like  the  man  at  the 
music  halls,  '  Wliere  are  we  now  ? 
where  are  we  going  to  ?' 

Lydia  (gravely).  But  it  seemed 
to  me  rather  a  nice  thought.  They 
naturally  said  to  themselves  after 
this,  he  can  never —  go  never  to 
any  other  houses  for  his  clothes, 
hats,  &c.  There  would  be  a  kind 
of  tender  relation  that  would  be 
undying. 

Dr,  H,    It    speaks  volumes — 


folios — ^for  the  age.  The  sboat- 
ing  of  the  crowd ;  the  tradesmen's 
dinner;  the  special  leportinp. 
was  all  in  compliment  to  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  a-year, 
or  whatever  the  figure  may  be. 

Lady  X.  There's  no  denying  it, 
we  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 

Mr  P.  And  then  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who  really  looked  the 
gayest  and  brightest  of  the  whole 
party.  It  is  amazing  what  an 
interest  he  always  excites;  he 
was  certainly  the  most  interest- 
ing ^figure  of  the  whole  busine^, 
and  more  stared  at  than  the  bride. 

Br,  H,  There  you  have  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  day. '  Gladdy,' 
as  Johnson  would  have  called  him, 
is  genuine,  impulsive,  and,  more 
or  less,  unselfish.  Dizzy  is  snj)- 
posed,  justly  or  unjustly,  to  be  a 
clever  schemer. 

Lady  L,  Unjustly. 

Lydia,  Justly. 

Mrs.  A,  Both. 

Dr  H,  Neither. 

Lady  L,  There  we  have  the 
state  of  public  opinion  about  him. 

Mr.  P.  Doesn't  he  always  look 
as  if  he  was  dressed  for  a  part  in 
one  of  the  old  comedies — a  capital 
stage  figure;  the  brown  surtout 
with  the  high  collar;  the  curious 
hat;  the  eye-glass.  I  fancy  the 
curtain  rising,  and  he  coming  on 
in,  say,  the  '  Boad  to  Buin  f  and 
the  face  and  hair  is  worthy  of  the 
Fran^ais. 

Lady  L.  But  was  there  ever 
such  a  situation  as  at  that  wed- 
ding? In  a  novel  it  would  be 
laughed  at  as  improbable. 

Mr.  P.  Just  let  us  look  at 
the  elements  6ex)arately;  no  one 
ever  heard  of  such  a  monstrous 
concatenation.  The  chief  po- 
litical man  in  England,  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  writes  a  circu- 
lating-library novel.  Next,  in  this 
novel,  he  condescends  to  the  per- 
sonality of  ridiculing  a  wealthy 
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yonng  nobloman  and  a  leading  ec- 
clesiastic of  the  young  nobleman's 
church. 

Lady  L.  Whom  he  inadvertently 
described  by  his  real  name. 

Mr.  P.  And  also — ^rather  in  bad 
taste  it  seems  to  me — by  the  name 
of  a  gunpowder  conspirator.  There 
you  have  singular  element  number 
two.  Then  comes  the  surprise  of 
all,  the  ridiculed  young  nobleman 
finds  the  novelist  looking  on  at 
his  marriage,  signing  the  register 
in  the  vestry  with  the  same  fingers 
with  which  he  wrote  and  ridiculed 
the  bridegroom. 

Lydia,  And  don't  forget  this. 
The  writer  has  to  listen  to  a  ser- 
mon from  the  ecclesiastic  with 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  name.  Such 
a  situation  was,  I  supx>ose,  un- 
heard of. 

Lady  L,  It  was  a  great  day  en- 
tirely, as  they  say  in  Ireland. 

Mr,  P.  It  was  a  double  glorifi- 
cation. The  glorification  of  mam- 
mon and  the  golden  calf,  and  the 
glorification  of  bad  taste.  There 
was  bad  taste  on  all  sides — in 
those  who  asked,  in  those  who 
tolerated  the  asking,  and  in  those 
who  came. 

Lady  L,  The  author  of '  Lothair ' 
is  a  pet  of  mine,  and  I  can't  have 
him  abused.  '  I  supposed,'  he 
said  to  himself,  'if  these  people 
wish  me  to  educate  them,  as  I 
have  already  educated  my  country 
gentleman ;  that  is  their  concern, 
not  mine.'  I  think  there  is  no 
situation  so  gratifying  to  one, 
as  when  the  hand  that  has  ad- 
ministered the  whip,  is  respect- 
fully sought,  and  permission  is 
entreated  to  kiss  it.  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  looked  on  as  one 
more  of  his  innumerable  triumphs, 
of  course  on  a  lower  level.  As 
he  '  dished  the  Whigs '  and  '  stole 
their  clothes  when  bathing;'  so 
even  at  a  Mayfair  wedding  he 
contrived    to    '  dish '    even   the 


bridegroom.  He  is  charming, 
most  interesting,  and  ever  will 
be  charming  and  interesting.  Wo 
have  not  nearly  seen  the  end  of 
his  reputation.  It  is  the  '  gen- 
teel comedy '  of  politics  and  man- 
ners. 

Mr.  P.  An  amazing  being,  cer- 
tainly. Even  those  'epigrams,' 
as  they  are  called,  which  he  writes 
or  utters  in  his  speeches — ^liow 
they  tell  and  are  admired — quoted, 
and  become  part  of  the  language. 
Yet  they  won't  bear  examination. 

Lady  L,  How  do  you  mean? 
Give  an  instance.  Formulate  your 
charges. 

Mr,  P.  Well !  whenever  there  is 
a  pigeon-match  at  Hurlingham, 
don't  the  penny-a-liners  quote  the 
'  tournament  of  doves.' 

Lydia.  A  pretty  expression. 

Mr.  P.  Exactly.  But  what  does 
it  mean  ?  A  tournament  of  knights 
would  be  the  encounter  of  knights 
one  with  the  other ;  a  tournament 
of  doves  would  be  a  number  of 
doves  fighting,  flapping  their  wings, 
and  pecking  each  other's  gentle 
eyes  out — a  very  incongruous 
image.  Take  also  'the  blaze  of 
apology,'  in  which  he  said  the 
present  ministry  has  lived.  Apo- 
logy never  blazes,  or  is  found  in  a 
blaze.  It  is  meant  to  bring  fog, 
or  cloud  and  darkness.  Another 
false  image.  So  with  the  '  line  of 
extinct  volcanoes,'  to  which  he 
likened  the  same  persons.  That 
could  only  convey  the  idea  of 
previous  hard  and  honourable 
work,  with  exhaustion  succeed- 
ing. There  was  nothing  con- 
temptible in  that.  But  take  him, 
all  in  all,  I  agree  with  Lady  Lin- 
den, he  is  profoundly  interesting 
and  fresh.  There  is  no  fogeyism, 
nothing  of  the  pedagogue  or  phi- 
losopher, and  there  is  a  natural 
youthfulness  of  mind. 

Lydia,  Bacchus  ever  fair  and 
young.    The  gods  love  youth,  and 
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so  does  the  public.   Up  with  Dizzy 
and  down  with  Gladdy. 

Lady  L,  We  must  not  fight  with 
each  other  about  our  champions, 
or  we  shall  be  having  a  tourna- 
ment, not  of  doves  but  of  Gladdy^ 
haters. 

{A  solemn  silence.) 

Lydia.  Uncalled  for ! 

Dr.  H.  Unworthy  and  degrad- 
ing !  It  is  curious  that  Gladstone 
should  have  been  christened  '  the 
William  of  the  people/  or  some 
such  name.  Now  his  great  pre- 
decessor, the  other  William,  was 
called  '  the  heaven-bom  minister.' 

Mr.  P.  They  knew  how  to  com- 
pliment in  those  days.  Yet,  I 
daresay,  that  was  more  genuine 
than  'the  people's  William.'  In 
a  shop  the  other  day,  however,  I 
was  shown  an  evidence  of  his  popu- 
larity, that  would  make  your  fa- 
vourite Dizzy  burst  with  «nvy.  I 
was  asking  for  a  small  bag  or 
portmanteau,  and  was  immediately 
introduced  to  a  shining  black  case, 
with  handle  and  straps,  and  in- 
vited to  purchase  '  The  Gladstone.' 

Lydia.  Purchase  the  Gladstone ! 
we  should  not  talk  in  that  light 
way. 

Mr.  P.  I  asked  the  shopman 
why  he  had  called  his  invention 
after  the  Premier?  and  he  said 
because  '  he  'oped  it  would  be  as 
popular;'  and  then  innocently 
went  on  to  say,  '  You  see  it  ex- 
pands and  contracts — the  most 
convenient  thing  in  the  world.' 

Lady  L.  For  carrying  that  third 
branch  of  the'  Upas  tree.  But  I 
can  match  your  expanding  Glad- 
stone by  another  article,  which 
was  shown  to  me  at  an  ironmon- 
ger's. What  would  you  say  to  an 
ingenious  combination,  a  butter- 
cooler  in  the  centre,  flanked  with 
toast-racks,  the  whole  entitled 
'  The  Gladstone.' 

Mr.  P.  There  is  a  mysterious 
appropriateness  in  these  titles — 


butter  in  the  centre,  soft,  meltdng; 
'our  own  flesh  and  blood;'  toast 
at  the  sides,  hard,  dry,  gritty. 

Lydia.  Yes ;  our  liemier  is  dry 
and  stiff,  so  is  toast ;  some  people 
say  he  is  unctuous,  so  is  batter. 

ChoA.  I  am  almost  sure,  bat  I 
would  not  swear  to  it;  that  I  haye 
seen  a  coal-scuttle  named  after  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  one 
of  those  things  with  photographs 
on  the  lid. 

Mr,  P.  This  is  worse  than '  8toi>- 
ping  a  bung-hole.' 

Lydia.  Or  even  the  '  Gladstone  * 
claret.  It  is  certaiuly  hard  to  be 
sent  down  to  posterity  with  bad 
wine,  a  toast-rack,  a  portmanteau^ 
and  a  coal-scuttle. 

Mr.  P.  It  reminds  me  of  poor 
Bigger,  who  died  the  other  day, 
just  as  they  made  him  a  county- 
court  judge — the  height  of  human 
ambition  to  a  certain  class  of  mind. 
He  wrote  a  book,  called  '  Bigger's 
Insolvent  Practice,'  or  some  such 
title,  deservedly  held  in  the  lowest 
esteem  by  the  profession — un- 
bought,  unread,  unknown,  and  un- 
borrowed. 

Dr.  H.  I  see.  One  of  his  claims 
to  the  county-court  judgeship. 

Mr.  P.  No  doubt  Under  these 
circumstances  he  contrived  to 
receive  the  most  ingeniously- 
contrived  mortification  that  the 
author  of  a  book  could  well  re- 
ceive. He  happened  to  walk  into 
an  auction-room  at  Manchester, 
where  a  mellifluous  auctioneer,  who 
modelled  his  style  after  Bobins, 
was  disposing  of  various  kinds  of 
property.  After  a  time  he  said, 
in  his  most  engaging  tone ;  '  The 
next  lot,  gentlemen,  that  I  will 
offer  to  you  is  a  "  Miscellany,"  a 
boot-jack,  a  cork-screw,  and — 
"  Bigger's  Insolvent  Practice." '  It 
was  too  cruel. 

Lady  L.  Capital.  The  vainest 
author  in  the  world  must  have 
had  his  eyes  opened  by  that 
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Mr.  P.  I  saw  that  you  went  to 
"the  Queen's  drawing-room. 

Lady  L.  Oh,  yes.  At  my  age, 
one  can't  give  up  old  habits.  The 
hour  and  a  half  I  spent  waiting  in 
the  street  was  the  most  depressing 
time  I  shall  recall  for  years.  The 
rain  streaming  down  the  carriage 
windows;  the  drenched  passers; 
•drenched  servants,  horses;  and 
I  shivering  inside  in  my  evening 
'dress.  The  whole  proceeding 
made  me  feel  ashamed. 

Dr.  H.  I  made  a  progress  for 
Byde  Park  Comer,  round  by  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Road,  in  the  tor- 
jents  of  rain,  by  all  the  waiting 
line  of  carriages ;  it  seemed  like  a 
TOW  of  cages,  with  large  feathered 
white  birds  inside,  waiting  for 
sale. 

Lady  L,  Charming. 

JDr.H,  I  noticed  the  rain  stream- 
ing  down  the  windows;  Jeames 
4md  Chawles,  with  their  x>owder 
and  bouquets,  were  suffering  ter- 
jibly,  crouching  imder  gig  um- 
brellas. It  was  the  shabbiest 
•exhibition  that  could  be  conceived. 
I  saw,  I  supx>ose,  a  couple  of  hun- 
.dred  carriages  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
dozen  that  could  be  called  hand- 
some equipages,  poor  horses,  with 
mean  quarters  drawn  in,  like  those 
of  cur-dogs,  duU-coloured  shan- 
daydans,  of  a  countryfied  build, 
43kimpy  broughams,  and  a  great 
.many  downright  'jobs,'  the  drivers 
brushed  up  for  the  day.  Posi- 
tively, the  sheriffs  had  the  show- 
iest turns  out. 

Lady  L.  After  all,  one  likes 
the  old  state,  the  chariot,  and  the 
rfootmen  hanging  on  behind. 

Lydia.  Oyes.  Every  one  should 
go  to  court  in  a  chariot. 

Dr.  H.  And  a  yellow   chariot, 

with  a  curtained  coat  of  arms, 

the  haughty  dowager  sitting  up, 

with  an  apoplectic  coachman,  and 

itwo  pairs  of  calves  behind.  It  had 


an  old-fashioned  air,  but  still  it 
was  state ;  now  it  seems  to  be  all 
'  cheap  and  nasty,'  a  utility  sort 
of  carriage  that  takes  out  the 
children  will  do  well  enough. 

Mr.  P.  And  our  boasted  Eng- 
lish beauty,  what  has  become  of 
it.  As  I  surveyed  my  two  hun- 
dred carriages,  I  positively  avow, 
in  all  truth,  and  declare,  I  never 
saw  such  a  plain  collection.  The 
girls  were  all  of  the  Blowzabella 
kind,  dairy-maidish  to  a  degree. 
A  good  many  had  noses  of  the  bill 
kind.  I  looked  too  for  the  portly 
swelling  marchioness,  mother  of 
five  or  six  daughters,  and  only 
saw  one  or  two  specimens.  The 
race  is  dying  out.  Such  were  the 
parents  of  grenadiers  and  giants. 

Dr.  H,  This  daylight  system 
should  be  abolished.  There  is  a 
gothic  barbarity  about  it.  Why 
have  evening  ball-room  dresses  in 
the  daytime.  Bare  shoulders  are 
as  ill  assorted  as  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Philander,  who '  nag '  at  each  other 
before  company. 

Chas,  Certainly;  there  was  a 
special  light  intended  for  shoul- 
ders and  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  P.  I  was  at  a  drawing- 
room  at  Dublin  Castle  once,  it 
began  at  ten  o'clock  and  went  on 
till  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 
It  was  a  really  pretty  show,  and 
as  for  the  young  ladies,  there  was 
the  place  to  see  the  brilliant  types 
that  we  have  not  here,  flashing 
eyes,  glowing  cheeks,  none  of  your 
pale-faced  stately  things  that  we 
pride  ourselves  on.  As  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Sultan  was 
nothing  to  him.  It  was  kiss — ^kiss 
— kiss,  like  a  hot  fire  on  a  field- 
day.      Poor  Lord  used  to 

affect  to  talk  of  it  as  a  tax,  but 
no  one  believed  him. 

Dr.  H.  A  man  with  such  ex- 
perience might  write  a  book  on 
the  subject,  distinguishing  the 
flavour,  strength,  and  quality  of 
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kisses — the  cold,  dead  kiss,  or 
kiss  of  peace,  the  hearty,  robust 
smack,  suited  to  an  alderman's 
"Wife — 

Mr,  P,  The  kiss  respectful,  like 
kissing  the  Book  when  you  are 
sworn.  However,  there  is  thus 
much  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  exercise  of  this  prerogative. 
The  whole  is  presented  to  him 
as  the  '  Miscellany '  we  were  speak- 
ing of.  He  must  take  the  lot.  The 
aged  and  the  ill-favoured  expect 
their  salute,  and  arc  very  sensitive 


as  to  its  being  properly  adminii^ 
tered. 

Lady  i.  Dublin  is  a  rery  plea- 
sant, rollicking  place.  They  give 
excellent  dinners  there.  Poor 
Lord  Carlisle  would  haye  lived 
and  died  here.  But  there,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  time  for  the  lamps  to 
be  turned  down  or  the  lights  ex- 
tinguished. 

Mr,  F,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady  L.  For  the  ladies  to  go  up- 
stairs. Enjoy  yourselves  as  weJI 
as  you  can. 


TJ^LY,  little  song,  to  my  love, 
■■'        Over  the  rolling  sea  ; 
Tell  him  how  bright  arc  the  stars'above, 
Tell  him  to  weep  not  for  mc. 

Kiss  off  the  falling  tears — 
My  kiss  of  the  days  gone  by ; 

Tell  him  how  fleet  is  the  footjof  the  years, 
Whisper — my  love  cannot  die. 

Fly  away  into  his  heart, 

Borne  on  the  <oit  Summer*s^brcath  ; 
Sing  to  him,  *  Love  and  lover  must  part — 

*  True  love  is  stronger  than  death.' 

Fly  with  the  dying  day, 

Over  the  star-lit  sea ; 
Lull  him  to  sleep  in  the  land  far  away ; 

Bring  him  in  dreams  to  me. 


HAVANA    CIGARETTES. 


I  AM  in  the  Lourre.  Not  the 
French  palace  of  that  name, 
but  a  Fashionable  cafS  in  the  heart 
of  Havana.  The  interior  of  the 
Caf^  del  LoQTn  is  tastefaljy  deco~ 
rated;  the  vails  are  concealed 
behind  hnge  mirron,  the  floor  is 
of  marble,  and  countless  tables 
crowded  with  Habaneroa  and 
foreigners  Irom  all  parts  of  Las 
Americas,  are  distribnted   abont 


the  Haloon.  At  one  end  is  a  long 
mostrador  or  counter,  where  fancy 
chocolate,  confectionary,  and  to- 
bacco in  all  its  branches  are  sold. 
Here  you  hare  your  pick  of  cigar 
or  cigarette  brands,  from  the  gi- 
gantic and  costly  llamas  cigar  to 
the  Tamano  pequeiio  cigarette, 
Bnt  do  not  sappose  that  because 
you  are  at  the  birth-place  of'your 
choice     Haranas,    you    will    get 
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those  articles  at  a  cost  compara- 
tively next  to  nothing.  I,  who  from 
infancy  upwards,  have  cherished 
this  fiction,  am  lamentably  disap- 
pointed, when  I  discover  what 
•exorbitant  prices  are  demanded 
for  the  best  brands.  The  cedar 
l)0xe8,  with  their  precious  contents, 
set  like  gems  in  the  midst  of  tin- 
foil and  fancy-cnt  paper,  look  in- 
viting; but  I  seek  in  vain  for  a 
•  cigar  at  the  ridiculously  cheap 
rate  I  have  prepared  myself  to 
pay.  I  try  Brevas,  and  ask  for  a 
penn'orth  of  the  best,  but  am  hor- 
rified when  I  am  *told  that  a  sin- 
gle specimen  of  that  brand  costs 
fiyepence !  The  Intimidads  alarm 
me;  the  Bravas  unman  me;  and 
^as  for  the  Cabanas,  the  Partagas, 
the  Henry  Clays,  and  the  Upmanns, 
I  am  filled  with  awe  at  the  bare 
mention  of  their  value  per  pound. 
A  real  Bamas,  I  am  informed,  is 
worth  eighteenpence  English, 
while  superior  Upmanns  are  not 
to  be  had  under  ten  sovereigns 
a  hundred.  In  despair  of  finding 
anything  within  my  means  at  the 
Louvre  counter,  I  purchase  a 
*medio's'  worth  of  cigarettes — 
.a  medio,  or  twopence  halfpenny 
being  the  smallest  coin  current 
in  Cuba — order  a  cup  of  cafe  noir, 
■and  sally  forth  in  quest  of  cheaper 
smokeables. 

Crossing  the  square  where  the 
Tacon  theatre  and  circus  stand, 
I  wander  through  the  narrow, 
ill-paved  streets  of  the  Cuban 
capital.  At  the  comer  of  every 
hotel,  under  archways  and  ar- 
cades, I  meet  with  tables  laid  out 
like  fruit-stalls,  bearing  bundles 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Here, 
At  least,  I  expect  to  find  some- 
thing to  smoke  at  a  fabulously 
low  rate.  Yes;  here  are  cigars 
at  two,  three,  and  five  for  a  silver 
twopence;  but  those  I  invest  in 
-do  not  satisfy  me,  they  are  damp, 
new,  badly  rolled,  won't  draw,  and 
*liave  all    kinds  of    odd    shapes. 


Some  are  curved  like  Turkish 
scimeters,  others  are  square  and 
flat,  as  if  they  had  been  mangled 
or  sat  upon,  while  a  few  are  unde- 
cided in  form  like  horse-radish. 
The  vender  assures  me  that  all 
his  cigars  are  bom  of  'tabaoo 
legitimo,'  of  '  calidad  superior,' 
grown  on  the  low  sandy  soil  of 
the  famous  Yuelta  Abajo  district ; 
but  I  know  what  a  very  small  area 
that  tract  of  land  comprises,  and 
I  will  no  more  believe  in  the 
abundance  of  its  resources  than 
I  will  in  those  of  Champagne  and 
Oporto. 

In  my  per^rinations,  I  gaze 
fondly  into  the  interior  of  whole- 
sale cigar  warehouses,  but  dare 
not  enter  and  demand  the  price 
of  half  of  one  of  those  countless 
cedar-boxes,  which  I  see  piled  up 
to  the  very  ceiling  in  walls  fifty 
boxes  thick.  At  last  I  founder 
on  the  Plaza  de  Sta.  Isabel,  a 
spacious  square,  laid  out  with 
pretty  gardens  and  tropical  trees. 
Here  is  the  grand  hotel  where  the 
Special  Correspondent  to  the  '  New 
York  Herald,'  wields  his  mighty 
pen.  I  have  several  acquaintances 
in  this  square,  and  to  some  of  these 
I  apply  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  tobacco.  My  foreign 
friends  assure  me  you  cannot  get 
a  good  cigar  in  Havana  at  any 
price,  as  all  the  best  are  exported 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States ; 
unless  you  prefer  German  tobacco, 
of  which  great  quantities  are  im- 
ported in  Havana.  The  natives 
have  quite  a  different  account  to 
give.  They  declare  that  the  best 
cigars  never  leave  the  country,  but 
are  easily  obtained  if  you  know 
where  to  seek  them;  and  they 
refer  me  to  the  warehouses.  Every 
one  whom  I  consult  graciously 
offers  me  a  few  specimens  from 
his  own  particular  cigar-case ;  and, 
as  in  Cuba,  it  is  considered  an 
offence  to  refuse  a  man's  tobacco, 
I  am  soon  in  possession  of  a  goodly 
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atock,  which  I  calculate  will  last 
me  for  the  next  eight  and  forty 
honrs  at  least. 

A  singular  etiquette  is  observed 
all  over  Cuba  with  respect  to 
smoking,  which  a  rough  Britisher 
<ioes  not  always  appreciate.  An 
utter  stranger  is  at  liberty  to  stop 
you  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to 
beg  the  favour  of  your  candela  or 
light  from  your  cigar.  If  you  are 
polite  you  will  immediately  hand 
him  your  weed,  with  the  ashes 
carefully  shaken  off,  and  the  lighted 
end  conveniently  pointed  in  his 
direction.  Part  of  your  fire  hav- 
ing been  successfully  transferred 
to  his  cigar,  the  stranger  is  bound 
to  return  your  property,  presenting 
it,  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the 
wrist,  with  the  mouth  end  towards 
jou ;  an  operation  which  requires 
no  little  practice,  as  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  downward  jerk  to 
express  deep  obligation.  If,  after 
this,  you  are  inclined  to  abandon 
your  cigar  for  a  fresh  one,  you 
may  not  do  so  in  the  stranger's 
presence,  but  wait  till  he  has  dis- 
appeared. There  is  a  sort  of 
smoking  freemasonry,  too,  between 
Cubans  all  over  the  world.  A 
Cuban  recognises  a  compatriot 
anywhere  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  screws  up  his  cigarette,  holds 
it,  and  offers  or  accepts  a  light 

Advised  by  a  friend  who  is  a 
.great  smoker,  I  give  up  my  cigar 
investigations  and  devote  my 
•attention  to  the  humbler  cigarette. 
With  this  object  in  view,  I  ramble 
down  the  narrow  calles  or  streets 
of  Sta.  Ignacio,  Del  Opispo,  and 
De  Cuba.  At  every  twelfth  house 
which  I  pass,  is  a  small  shop 
where  only  the  article  I  seek  is 
■sold.  In  the  first-mentioned  calle 
is  the  deposito  of  the  far-famed 
•Cabatias  cigarette;  in  the  second, 
the  Gallito  and  Honradez  stores. 
I  visit  the  latter,  which  holds  the 
highest  reputation,  and  take  an 
inventory  of   the   stock.      I  am 


shown  an  endless  variety  of 
cigarettes  at  comparatively  insig- 
nificant prices ;  a  packet  of  twenty- 
six  of  those  mostly  in  vogue, 
costing  only  a  silver  medio,  or 
twopence  halfpenny  English.  Thero 
are  innumerable  sizes,  from  the 
smallest  named  Acacias,  to  thck 
biggest,  or  Tamano  Mayor,  called\ 
Grandifloras.  The  floor  of  the 
shop  is  sanded  with  burnt  cigarette 
ends,  looking  like  exhausted  car- 
tridges, and  the  pavement  without 
is  peppered  with  their  fragments. 
Every  man  or  responsible  child 
whom  I  pass  has  a  little  tube  of 
smoking  paper  between  his  lips, 
and  glancing  in  at  an  open  restau- 
rant, I  observe  a  group  of  feeders, 
each  of  whom  has  a  cigarette 
stuck  behind  his  ear  like  a  pen. 

At  last  I  pause  before  the  im- 
posing factory  of  Louis  Susini  and 
Son,  situated  in  a  little  Plaza  in 
the  Calle  de  Cuba.  It  is  here  that 
the  best  cigarettes,  popularly 
known  as  Honradez,  are  manu- 
factured. The  exterior  of  the 
building,  with  its  marble  columns 
reminding  one  of  a  Genoese  palace, 
is  worthy  of  attention.  Above 
the  grand  entrance  is  the  Honradez 
figure  of  Justice  bearing  the  famous 
motto:  'Los  hechos  me  justifi- 
car&n — my  deeds  will  justify  me.' 
But  there  is  much  to  be  seen 
within ;  and  as  a  party  of  half  a 
dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
about  to  enter,  I  join  them  and 
unite  with  them  in  begging  per- 
mission of  the  proprietor  to  inspect 
the  works.  One  of  the  firm  soon 
appears,  and  after  a  polite  greeting 
kindly  appoints  an  assistant  to 
show  us  over  the  manufactory. 
We  are  told  that  everything  in 
connection  with  cigarette  making, 
except  the  actual  growing  of  the 
tobacco,  takes  place  within  these 
extensive  premises,  and  are  fore- 
warned that  a  long  afternoon  is 
necessary  to  see  everything  to  our 
satisfaction. 
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Before  we  Iwpin,  \ro  are  politely 
requested  to  affix  our  signatureB 
in  a  ledger  provided  for  visitors 
to  the  establishment ;  and  having 
obeyed,  copies  of  our  autographs 
are  made  on  slips  of  paper,  and, 
by  a  mechanical  contrivance  in 
the  wall,  these  are  despatched  for 
some  mysterious  purpose  to  the 
regions  above.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  cicerone  we  follow  our 
names;  not  by  the  same  means, 
however,  but  by  winding  stair- 
cases and  intricate  passages.  Be- 
fore starting  we  peep  into  the 
engine-room  to  glance  at  the  steam 
power  which  works  the  machinery 
required  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. The  first  ascent  brings 
us  to  spacious  store-rooms  where 
loose  cigarettes,  and  those  already 
packed  in  bundles,  are  kept.  The 
walls  are  literally  papered  with 
cigarettes  in  wheels,  which  look 
like  complicated  fireworks.  As 
we  move  from  one  wheel  to  another 
we  are  invited  to  help  ourselves 
to,  and  test,  the  different  qualities, 
which  some  of  us  accordingly  do 
in  wine-tasting  fashion ;  taking  a 
couple  of  whiffs  from  each  sample 
and  flinging  the  rest  in  the  dust. 
Further  on  we  come  to  a  small 
apartment  where  the  operation 
of  sorting  the  labels  for  enveloping 
each  packet  of  twenty-six  cigarettes 
takes  place.  The  labels  are  ^sh 
from  the  printers;  a  workman  is 
standing  before  a  round  movable 
table,  and  as  this  revolves  drops 
them  into  little  boxes  belonging 
to  their  respective  patterns.  Each 
label  is  stamped  with  the  Honradez 
figure  of  Justice,  accompanied 
either  by  a  charade,  a  comic  verse, 
a  piece  of  dance  music  on  a  small 
scale,  an  illuminated  coat  of  arms, 
or  a  monogram  pattern  for  Berlin 
wool-work.  Some  are  adorned  with 
artistic  designs  of  a  superior  order, 
such  as  coloured  landscapes, 
groups  of  figures,  or  photographs 
of  eminent  persons. 


Another  ascent  and  we  are  in 
the  stationery  department.  It 
seems  odd  to  examine  large  sheets 
and  thick  reams  of  paper  which 
wo  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
only  in  the  form  of  cigarette  books 
or  tubes  of  small  dimensions.  A 
wonderful  variety  of  rice  and  other 
paper  is  before  us.  There  are 
two  or  three  qualities  of  white,  and 
endless  shades  of  brown  and  yellow. 
Some  are  lightly  tinted  as  the 
complexion  of  a  half-caste ;  others 
are  quadroon-hued,  or  of  a  yellow- 
brown  mulatto  colour.  We  are 
shown  medicated  and  scented 
papers.  The  first  of  these,  called 
pectoral  x)aper,  is  reconmiended 
by  the  faculty  to  persons  with 
weak  chests ;  the  last,  when  ignited, 
gives  out  an  agreeable  perfume. 

Yet  another  floor,  and  we  are 
introduced  into  a  long  chamber 
with  rows  of  long  tables,  at  which 
a  hundred  Chinese  workmen  are 
engaged  in  coimting  the  already 
twisted  cigarettes  into  bundles  of 
twenty-six,  and  enveloping  them 
in  their  ornamental  labels  or 
covers.  To  accomplish  this  opera- 
tion with  necessary  speed  much 
practice  and  dexterity  in  the 
handling  is  required.  The  coob'es 
— a  thousand  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed on  the  establishment — are, 
however,  great  adepts  at  the  art, 
and  patient  and  plodding  as  beasts 
of  burthen.  But  among  the 
celestials  there  is  one  master  hand 
who  distinguishes  himself  above 
all  the  others  by  his  superior  skill. 
Piles  of  loose  cigarettes  and 
gummed  labels  are  before  him. 
Into  the  former  he  digs  his 
dexterous  fingers,  and  he  knows 
by  tlie  feel  alone  whether  he  has 
the  prescribed  twenty-six  within 
his  grasp.  By  a  peculiar  shake 
he  humours  the  handful  into  its 
tubular  form,  and  with  another 
movement  wraps  it  lightly  in  a 
paper  cover,  which  he  leaves  open 
at  one  end  and  neatly  tucks  in  at 
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the  other.  He  is  so  rapid  in  his 
TTork  that  we  can  scarcely  follow 
him  with  our  eyes,  and  the  whole 
performance  from  beginning  to 
end  looks  to  us  like  a  conjuring 
trick.  Our  guide  tells  us  how 
many  thousands  of  packets  per 
day  are  in  this  way  completed  by 
these  useful  coolies. 

Arriba!  Another  flight  leads 
to  the  picadura  department  where 
tobacco  leaves  are  preimred  for 
cigarette  making.  The  aspect  on 
all  sides  reminds  us  of  a  room  in 
a  Manchester  factory.  We  wade 
carefully  through  a  maze  of  busy 
machinery.  There  are  huge  con- 
trivances for  pressing  tobacco  into 
solid  cakes  hard  as  brickbats ;  in- 
genious apparatus  for  chopping 
said  cakes  into  various  sized  grains 
of  picadura  or  tobacco  cuttings; 
horizontal  and  vertical  tramways 
for  forwarding  the  latter  to  their 
respective  compartments.  Near 
us  is  a  winnowing  chamber  for 
separating  particles  of  dust  from 
the  newly  cut  picadura.  We  enter 
by  a  spring  door  which  closes  after 
us  with  a  bang,  and  everybody  is 
immediately  seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  sneezing.  Particles  of  escaping: 
tobacco  dust  float  in  the  air  and 
tickle  our  olfactories.  We  are 
actually  standing  within  a  huge 
siiuflf  box !  After  inhaling  a  whole- 
sale pinch  of  this  powder,  which 
leaves  us  sneezing  for  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour,  we  clamber  to 
the  heights  of  the  establishment, 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  printing 
and  paper-cutting  departments. 
Here  artists  are  engaged  in  pre- 
paring lithographic  stones  and 
wood  blocks,  with  various  pic- 
turesque designs  for  cigarette 
labels.  Gilders  are  illuminating 
labels,  and  cutters  are  shaping 
paper  into  their  cigarette  and 
label  sizes.  Further  on  are  print- 
ing offices  where  all  the  letter- 
press and  lithography  required  in 
the     establishment    are    accom- 


plished. This  is  far  from  an 
insignificant  item  in  the  manu- 
factory, for,  besides  the  pictorial 
and  letterpress  cover  belongings, 
there  are  the  Honradez  advertise- 
ments to  print ;  circulars,  pamph- 
lets, together  with  dedicatory 
dance  music,  and  an  occasional 
local  newspaper.  We  linger 
lovingly  about  this  interesting 
department,  and,  before  we  leave, 
the  foreman  of  the  printing  office 
presents  each  lady  member  of  our 
party  with  a  piece  of  Cuban  dance 
music,  upon  the  cover  of  which  is 
printed  a  few  words  of  dedication, 
accompanied  by  the  lady's  own 
name  in  full.  Whilst  wondering 
at  the  magic  by  which  this  mark 
of  attention  has  been  quietly  ac- 
complished, we  descend  to  the 
ground  floor  and  are  again  met 
by  the  courteous  proprietor,  who 
presents  each  gentleman  visitor 
with  a  newly  made  packet  of 
cigarettes  upon  which,  lo !  and  be- 
hold, are  our  names.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  one's  name  in  print,  and 
when  it  is  witnessed  on  an  ordinary 
Havana  cigarette  packet  the  charm 
is  greatly  augmented. 

Before  taking  leave  of  our  civil 
host  we  are  invited  to  comment 
upon  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
visitors'  book,  and  you  may  hti 
sure  that  our  observations  are  not 
imfavourable  to  the  courteous 
proprietor  and  his  interesting  ex- 
hibition. Susini  and  Son  have 
published  a  thick  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  list  of  names  and  remarks 
of  distinguished  visitors  to  his 
establishment  It  is  a  curious 
work  in  its  way,  for  the  epigram- 
matic efifusions  are  varied,  amusing, 
and  composed  in  at  least  half  a 
dozen  languages.  Some  of  the 
authors  have  chosen  a  poetic  stylo 
of  commentary,  while  others  con- 
tent themselves  with  matter-of- 
fact  prose.  A  well-known  signa- 
ture is  here  and  there  recognisable 
among    these    cosmopolitan    pro- 
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dnctions.  A  famous  Italian  opera 
star  has  rhymed  in  her  native 
lingo;  a  popular  French  acrobat 
— possibly  one  of  a  company  of 
strolling  equestrians — has  im- 
mortalised himself  in  Parisian 
heroics.  M.  Pianatowsky,  the 
Polish  fiddler,  has  scrawled  some- 
thing incomprehensible  in  Russian 
or  Arabic:  no  matter  which ;  while 
Mein  Herr  Van  Trinkenfeld  comes 
out  strong  in  double  Dutch.  Need 
I  add  that  the  immortal  Smith  of 
London  is  in  great  force  in  the 
book,  or  that  his  queen's  'English 
is  worthy  of  his  world-wide  re- 
putation ? 

We  are  in  the  act  of  quitting 
the  Honradez  establishment,  when 
it  suddenly  occurs  to  one  of  us, 
that  after  all  that  has  been  said 
and  seen,  we  have  failed  to  watch 
a  cigarette  in  actual  process  of 
manufacture.  What!  have  we 
presided  at  a  performance  of  Ham- 
let with  that  hero  omitted;  or 
ore  the  component  parts  of  ciga- 
rettes planted  in  the  ground  to 
sprout  out  ready  made  like  ra- 
dishes? 

I  return  and  ask  for  information 
on  this  subject. 

'  Perdonen  vms,'  says  our  hos- 
pitable friend,  '  I  had  forgotten  to 
tell  you  that  our  cigarillos  are 
rolled  by  the  presidiarios,* 

What's  a  presidiario?  A  pre- 
sidiario  is  a  convict,  and  convicts 
in  Cuba  are  sentenced  to  eternal 
cigarette-making  in  lieu  of  oakum- 
picking.  The  government  contract 
with  the  manufacturers  for  this 
purpose,  and — voild  toutel 

Anxious  to  *  sit  out '  the  whole 
cigarette  performance  to  the  very 


last  act,  I  ask  and  obtain  per- 
mission to  visit  the  town  jail.    In 
one  of  the  stone  apartments  of 
this    well-regulated  building  arc 
groups  of  convicts  dressed  in  white 
blouses  and  loose  trousers  of  coarse 
canvas.     Amongst  them  are  Afri- 
cans, Congos,  Mulattoes  of  manv 
shades,  Chinese — Chow-chows  as 
they  are    called — and  sun-burnt 
whites,   composed    principally  of 
insubordinate  Spanish  soldiers  and 
sailors.     Each  has  a  heavy  chaia 
dangling  from  his  waist  and  at- 
tached  to  his  ancle ;  wearsabroad- 
brinmied   straw  hat    of  his  own 
manufacture,      and      incessantly 
smokes.     Before  him  is  a  wooden 
box  filled  with  picadura  and  small 
squares  of  tissue  paper.      Great 
nicety  is  required  to  roll  a  cigarette 
after  the  approved  fashion;  the 
strength  or  mildness  of  the  tobacco 
being    in    a    great    measure    in- 
fluenced by  the   way  the  grains 
are  more  or  less  compressed.    A 
smoker     finds    a    tightly-twisted 
cigarette  more  difficult  to  draw 
than  a  loosely  twisted  one. 

The  presidiario  does  not  seem 
to  object  to  his  hard  labour,  but 
doubtless  prefers  it  to  other  kinds 
of  peri)etual  rolling  on  a  wheel. 
He  employs  no  sticky  element  to 
secure  the  edges  of  his  cigarette, 
but  tucks  the  ends  neatly  in  by 
means  of  a  pointed  thimble  which 
he  wears  on  a  forefinger. 

Ponder  well  over  this  ye  Havana 
cigarette  smokers !  and  when  next 
you  indulge  in  a  whiff  from  your 
favourite  luxury,  remember  that 
a  pickpocket  has  had  his  hand  on 
yoiu'  picadura ! 
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GHOST,  OR  GEIZZLY  ? 
What  i  saw  in  crossing  thb  'Bockys/ 


IT  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  the  boundary 
between  the  British  possessions  in 
Western,  America,  and  that  part 
of  the  United  States  territory 
known  as  Oregon,  was  adjusted  by 
treaty.  Many  men  still  living, 
and  not  yet  very  old,  may  re- 
member that  the  Oregon  boundary 
question  was  a  grand  diplomatic 
difficulty,  very  near  bringing  on 
a  war  between  the  two  kindred 
nations ;  which,  however,  was  hap- 
pily and  pacifically  settled  on  con- 
ditions satisfactory  to  both. 

Great  Britain  was  contented 
with  keeping  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  the  vast  but  cold  tract  of 
continental  land  lying  east  of  it ; 
while  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Columbia  river,  up  to  latitude 
48^,  was  adjudged  as  x)art  of  the 
territory  of  the  American  Be- 
public. 

Soon  after  the  diplomatic  diffi- 
culty had  been  arranged  a  tide  of 
emigration  set  towards  Oregon, 
chiefly  from  the  western  United 
States.  First  went  the  land  spe- 
culators— as  is  usual — who  bought 
up  all  the  choicest  tracts ;  and  after 
them  hond  fide  colonists,  attracted 
by  the  glowing  accormts  which  the 
speculating  pioneers  had  spread 
abroad,  and  thrust  under  their 
eyes.  In  these,  Oregon  was  de- 
scribed as  a  second  Paradise,  its 
fertility  and  fruitfulness  painted 
as  something  far  exceeding  the 
fEimed  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
Thus  much  for  its  fields!  Its 
forests  were  represented  as  equally 
prolific ;  not  only  abounding  in  the 
most  varied  and  valuable  kinds  of 
timber,  but  also  in  game  of  every 
species  that  could  tempt  the 
amateur  sportsman,  or  professional 
hunter. 


Wliat  more  was  wanted  to- 
make  Oregon  a  desired  land  ?  Na- 
one  stayed  to  ask  the  question. 
The  unsuccessful  farmer  of  the 
Western  states — the  hunter  who* 
found  bear  and  deer  becoming 
scarce  in  the  Mississippi  bottom — 
the  restless  adventurer  who  cannot 
be  contented  to  stay  long  any- 
where— all  found  it  a  congenial 
thing  to  turn  their  faces  towards 
Oregon.  Then  commenced  that 
migration  to  the  farthest  West,, 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  there  originating,  and 
since  establishing,  settlements  that 
promise  ere  long  to  become  an 
independent  empire. 

A  year  or  two  later  the  golden 
placers  of  California  added  their 
attraction  to  this  tide  setting 
westward.  The  trappers,  who  had 
strayed  into  California,  said  it  was 
a  fair  land.  But  land  was  not  their 
lure.  They  had  gone  thither  in 
pursuit  of  the  beaver,  whose  skin- 
was  then  worth  almost  its  own 
weight  in  silver.  They  had  no 
thought  of  the  gold,  over  which 
they  were  daily  treading,  while  in 
pursuit  of  the  amphibious  animal ; 
that  they  set  their  traps  to  capture 
it  in  streams,  whose  sands  literally 
sparkled  with  the  precious  metaL 
It  was  only  after  the  enterprising 
Swiss  colonist.  Butter,  in  digging 
a  mill-race,  discovered  the  glancing 
yellow  grains  commingled  with  the 
mud,  that  men,  moving  westward 
across  the  great  plains — having 
started  for  Oregon — ^turned  their 
faces  to  the  south  towards  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  good  thing  that  gold  disco- 
very was  for  deer,  buflfalo,  and 
beaver ;  good  also  for  the  '  levia- 
than *  of  the  Pacific.  On  hearing 
of  it  the  hunter  forsook  the  plains; 
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the  trapper  abandoned  the  moun- 
tain yalleys,  leaving  his  traps  be- 
hind him;  while  the  'whalesman, 
croiaing  tiirongh  the  South  Sea, 
turned  his  prow  towards  California 
— letting  the  cacJicUot  spurt  at  will 
without  fear  of  lance  or  harpoon. 

It  was  then  that  the  tide  of 
migration  set  towards  the  Pacific 
shores  in  full  stemless  flood.  Kot 
only  from  the  United  States,  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
new  £1  Dorado  attracted  adven- 
turous men ;  determined  on  digging 
for  gold,  if  need  be,  to  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Ships  sailed 
round  Cape  Horn,  coming  from 
Europe  or  the  North  American 
main;  others  crossed  the  Pacific 
from  India  and  China.  Groid- 
seekers — men  accustomed  to  the 
craft — flocked  from  the  shores  of 
Chili  and  Peru ;  others  made  their 
way  from  Mexico;  and  still 
others  (these  last,  perhaps,  in 
greatest  nimiber)  started  lor  Cali- 
fornia, across  the  plains. 

Aci^088  the  plains!  The  reader 
may  not  clearly  or  fully  com- 
prehend what  this  means.  He 
may  have  heard,  or  read,  of  the 
passage  of  the  African  Sahara  by 
trading  caravans,  and  of  the  hard- 
ships these  have  to  endure.  Not 
any  less  were  the  difficulties,  in 
those  early  days,  experienced  by 
the  '  wagRon  train '  that  had  to 
cross  the  deserts  lying  between  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
shores  of  the  South  Sea.  It  was 
a  journey  that  took  many  months 
to  accomplish  —  two  thousand 
miles  of  it  through  an  uninhabited 
wilderness,  or  inhabited  only  by 
hostile  ravages — in  places  a  hun- 
dred miles*  stretch  of  travel  with- 
out encountering  a  stream  or 
drinkable  water  of  any  kind — 
waggons  warped  by  the  dry  de- 
siccating atmosphere,  their  wheels 
crazy  and  creaking — cattle  foot- 
sore, and  weak  from  feeding  only 
upon   the  scant  pastuiage— men 


wearied  with  the  apparently  aid- 
less way — women  and  children 
struggling  along,  tired  and  faint- 
ing. Ah!  many  did  fiunt  and 
&11 :  sadder  still,  never  rose  again, 
but  left  their  bones,  often  only 
half  buried,  in  the  different  ero6s- 
ing  '  trails '  of  the  great  American 
desert  1     Many  do  so  still.* 

The  usual  mode  adopted  by 
those  designing  to  make  this 
difficult  expedition,  is  for  a 
number  of  neighbours  to  form 
an  associated  party,  and  take  with 
them  several  large  waggons,  with 
horses,  cattle,  and  such  of  their 
penates  as  will  bear  transportii^ 
so  far.  This  is  den<»ninated  an 
'emigrant  train' or 'caravan.'  The 
latter  name,  though  coming  from 
Asia  and  Africa,  is  of  common 
application  on  the  prairies  of 
America. 

A  regular  organization  is  en- 
tered into;  a  chief,  usually  the 
man  of  largest  property,  or  most 
influence  amongst  the  emigrating 
party,  being  chosen  for  its  conduct 
throughout  the  journey ;  while  a 
code  of  laws  is  mutually  agreed 
upon,  to  which  all  most  yield 
implicit  obedience.  At  night  the 
waggons  are  'coralled,'  that  is, 
drawn  up  tongue  and  tail,  so  that 
the  pole  of  the  one  laps  on  the 
hind  wheel  of  that  preceding  it — 
the  bodies  of  the  two  vehicles 
forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  one 
another.  When  all  are  thus  ar- 
ranged, an  oblong  or  oval  space  is 
enclosed,  of  a  size  according  to 
the  numlier  of  waggons  in  the 
train.  While  passing  through 
dangerous  Indian  territory^  the 
'  coral'  forms  a  safe  sleeping  place ; 

*  It  is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  railwar,  since  eistablished,  can  only 
serve  for  those  who  are  rich,  llie  poor 
farmer  of  the  west,  with  liis  large  fainilr 
of  children,  cannot  alford  travelling  hv 
steam  to  his  far-off  new  home.  Henc^ 
tlie  emigrant  waggon  still  continues  to 
roll  aci*oss  the  plains,  and  through  the 
defiles  of  the  '  Rockys.* 
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where  tents  may  be  pitched  to 
aooommodate  those  who  have  not 
sleeping  room  in  the  waggons. 
And  when  the  'sign'  shows 
Indians  near,  and  with  evident 
hostile  intent,  the  stock — ^horses, 
males,  and  cattle — is  also  brought 
within  the  incloeore.  At  other 
times  these  last,  nnder  a  regularly 
detailed  'horse  goard,'  are  per- 
mitted to  browse  outside  upon  the 
prairie  pasture. 

The  emigrant  camp  presents  a 
life  picture  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  more  especially  in  the 
hours  of  evening,  after  the  duties 
of  the  day  have  all  been  accom- 
plished. Then  pleasure  takes  the 
place  of  the  toil,  for  that  day 
ended;  and  the  'coral'  often  ex- 
hibits a  scene  of  gaiety  and  mirth 
that  might  be  compared  to  that  of 
an  English  village  green — not  as 
now,  but  in  the  good  old  days, 
when  there  was  a  narrower  line  of 
demarcation  between  classes,  and 
more  general  joy. 

This  may  still  be  met  with 
among  colonists  crossing  the  plains 
to  Oregon  or  California.  These 
people,  with  their  fincee  turned 
to^Bwds  a  new  home,  have  long 
since  ceased  to  think  of  the  old 
one  left  behind ;  or,  at  least,  think 
of  it  with  no  regret  Most  of  them 
remember  it  only  as  a  scene  of 
cares  and  troubles — ^perhaps  of 
want  or  poverty — certainly  some 
nnhappy  cause  for  their  having 
abandoned  il  Before  them  is  a 
land  of  milk  and  honey ;  or,  still 
better,  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  to 
them  in  truth  a  '  promised  land,' 
for  the  jobbers  and  speculators, 
often  instrumental  in  inducing 
them  to  seek  it,  have  promised  all 
this.  And  as  the  Israelites  of  old, 
they  look  forward  to  it  with  eyes 
of  pleasant  anticipation;  with 
faces  beaming  brightly,  and  hearts 
beating  joyfully.  No  wonder,  then, 
when  the  camp  is  established  for 
the  night,  and  the  fires  send  forth 
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their  cheerful  blaze,  that  a  fiddle 
will  be  heard  striking  up  inside  the 
'coral;'  while  groups  of  young 
girls  may  be  seen  vis-Orvis  with 
their  partners;  both  having 
thrown  aside  the  weariness  of  the 
way  to  indulge  in  the  terpei- 
chorean  sport  Many  a  love-spark 
is  kindled,  and  many  a  matrimonial 
match  made  up  on  the  plains. 

And  alas!  not  unfreqnently — as 
in  emigrant  ships — the  too  trusting 
maiden  finds,  on  the  completion 
of  the  journey,  that  she  has  been 
cruelly  deceived  by  a  travelling 
companion — some  gay  Lothario  in 
a  buckskin  hunting  shirt 

Besides  the  large  well-appointed 
caravans,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  journey  across  the  American 
desert  to  be  made  by  smaller 
associations,  of  two  or  three  emi- 
grants each  with  their  fiBunilies. 
This  kind  of  caravan  usually  starts 
from  some  frontier  settlement, 
where  the  population  is  sparse, 
and  a  larger  niunber  cannot  con- 
veniently be  got  together. 

Still  of  less  frequency,  though 
often  actually  occurring,  a  singfe 
individual  may  be  seen  making 
the  great  land  voyage  alone,  or 
accompanied  only  by  the  members 
of  his  family !  Sure  he  is  to  have 
started  from  the  frontier  of  some 
far  western  state;  having  packed 
wife,  children,  and  chattels  into 
the  ordinary  farm  waggon,  and 
fearlessly  launched  self  and  all 
upon  a  jonmey  of  over  two  thou- 
sand miles — ^not  a  mile  of  the 
way  known  to  him  I 

Many  such  reckless  adventurers 
— eccentric  they  might  be  called, 
though  it  would  not  be  quite  safe 
to  call  them  so  to  their  faces — 
have  started  from  the  western 
edge  of  the  states  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri;  and  not  only  started, 
but  reached  their  journey's  end 
in  safety.  Indeed  they  are,  per- 
haps, lefs  exposed  to  danger  than 
some  of  the  larger  and  more  pre- 
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tentioiiscarayaius.  The  red-skinned 
prairie  pirates  seem  to  respect 
such  courageonB  travellers ;  partly 
from  admiration  of  their  courage ; 
bnt  as  much,  no  doubt,  from  the 
fiict  of  their  can7ing  little  or 
nothing  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
the  savages. 

Both  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
have  sent  forth,  and  continue  to 
send,  adTenturers  of  this  reckless 
•kidney;'  though  the  country  of 
'Pike/  in  the  latter  state,  has 
obtained  a  particular  celebrity, 
lliose  men  bom  and  nurtured 
up  jxpon  the  borders — in  districts 
sparsely  populated  and  almost 
tovnless — scarce knowwhat  a  town 
is,  much  less  a  city.  The  sight 
of  St  Louis,  or  any  other  large 
town,  is  to  them  as  the  sea  to  a 
man  brought  up  a  hundred  miles 
inland.  They  only  know  of  grand 
three-story  houses  forming  streets 
and  squares,  by  such  fancies  as 
may  have  shaped  themselves  from 
seeing  their  representations  in  a 
pictorial  newspaper;  while  about 
most  other  matters  relating  to 
modem  civilization  they  are  quite 
as  verdant  as  the  redskins  whose 
hunting-grounds  they  have  taken 
possession  of.  In  point  of  pic- 
turesqueness  the  change  has  been 
un&vourable.  The  savage,  of 
bronze  complexion,  dressed  in 
bleached  and  embroidered  buck- 
skin, carrying  bow  and  spear,  is 
but  ill  represented  by  the  Pike 
county  '  puke,'  habited  in  a  coat 
of  coarse  homespun,  with  its  waist 
three  inches  above  the  small  of 
his  back,  and  sleeves  nearly  six 
too  short  for  his  long  ape-like 
Arms.  And,  then,  how  ill  compares 
the  slouch  hat  of  felt  or  wool,  too 
often  badly  battered,  with  the  co- 
ronet of  painted  plumes;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  white  man's  coarse 
bull-hide  boots  alongside  the  pliant 
Indian  moccasin — the  latter  in 
graoeftilness  of  shape  rivalling  the 
classic  cot?ivmo8. 


Aside  from  civilized  grace  or 
savage  pictoieequeness,  the  *  Pike 
County'  man  has  qualities  tiiat 
claim  admiration.  With  an  axe 
scarce  two  pounds  in  weight,  its 
shaft  less  than  three  feet  in  length, 
he  will  enter  a  pinewood  forest, 
clear  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  set  up  on  it  a  habitable,  and 
comfortable,  log  cabin,  within 
three  days'  time!  And  with  a 
rifle  nearly  six  feet  long,  he  will 
'  bark '  a  squirrel  on  the  top  of  the 
tallest  tree  around,  killing  the 
creature  without  making  a  aefatch 
on  its  skin!  Of  this  sort  were 
many  men,  who,  on  the  first 
tidings  that  came  to  Missouri 
about  the  gold  plaeen  of  CSali- 
fomia,  waited  not  for  the  forming 
of  companies,  but  at  once  '  hitdied 
up'  the  old  farm  team;  and, 
mounting  their  one  saddled  horse, 
started  off,  alone,  upon  a  journey, 
which,  in  point  of  distance,  equals 
the  voyage  of  Columbus — in  peril 
and  hardship  perhaps  exceeding  it ! 

And  still  from  western  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  pours  the  same 
stream  of  emigration,  and  eamilarly 
organized.  Even  at  this  hoar  a 
traveller,  crossing  ihe  plains,  may 
come  in  sight  of  a  single  waggon, 
with  only  one  or  two  men  attend- 
ing it — one  of  them  on  horseback, 
the  other  acting  as  teamster;  a 
woman  or  two  inside,  shaded  by 
a  tattered  canvas  tilt ;  with  half  a 
dozen  children  of  different  sises 
and  ages,  clustering  around  her; 
perhaps  two  or  three  more  trotting 
along  at  the  tail  of  the  vehicle. 

Just  such  tableaux  came  under 
my  eyes,  as  I  was  myself  en  nmte 
to  California :  being  one  of  a  small 
party,  crossing  the  plains  for 
pleasure  rather  than  profit.  As 
is  usual,  we  accompanied  a  hand 
of  emigrants,  who  intended  coloni- 
zation on  the  shores  of  tiie  Pacific. 
Well  mounted,  I  had  ridden  ahead 
of  the  train — a  companion,  horsed 
as  handsomely  as  myself,  being 
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along  with  me.  Our  object  was  to 
Btttdj  Nature  where  man  was  not 
near,  but  chiefly  to  enjoy  the  chase. 
We  hoped  to  meet  'bighorn'  or 
bear,  before  the  caravan  should 
come  up  to  scare  them. 

We  had  entered  among  the 
iq>urs  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  were  riding  through  one  of 
their  defiles,  when  instead  of  either 
sort  of  game,  we  saw  slowly  crawl- 
ing before  us  a  yehide  on  four 
wheels — a  waggon.  It  was  one  of 
the  smallest  and  craziest  kind, 
with  a  tattered  calico '  tilt ' — every 
timber  giving  tongue,  as  it  was 
jostled  along  the  stony  path. 

On  riding  up  to  it  we  found 
that  it  contained  only  a  woman ; 
who,  with  a  child  at  the  breast, 
was  seated  around  a  paraphernalia 
of  what  appeared  the  plenishing 
of  a  kitchen. 

A  man,  who  might  be  her  hus- 
band— but  did  not  look  as  if  he 
was — sat  on  a  cross-piece  in  front, 
and  drove  the  two  scraggy  steeds 
that  were  laboriously  pulling  the 
vehicle  along. 

As  neither  she,  nor  he,  took 
particular  notice  of  us,  we  merely 
bowed  to  them  in  passing,  and 
spurred  on  ahead;  not  without 
wondering  at  the  singular  atdage 
with  its  equally  singular  contents — 
an  old,  rickety,  worn  waggon  cross- 
ing to  California  alone,  with  but 
a  man,  woman,  and  child !  Cer- 
tainly enough  to  excite  our  sur- 
prise, and  court  conjecture. 

We  were  still  speculating  upon 
it,  when  a  lateral  ravine,  that 
looked  promising  for  bear  or  big- 
horn, caused  us  to  deviate  from 
the  r^ular  trail ;  which  we  fancied 
we  might  again  get  upon  by  a 
circuitous  route.  Our  horses  were 
freflh,  and  could  stand  the  extra 
travel 

Turning  into  the  side  gorge,  we 
commenced  ascending.  We  rode 
silently,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  shot. 
The  wild  sheep  sometimes  come 


down  into  these  gorges  to  browse, 
or  drink  from  the  streamlet  that 
usually  trickles  along  their  beds. 
While  bounding  up  their  steep 
sides  a  snap  shot  may  be  had  at 
these  animals  to  advantage 

But  our  chief  motive  for  leaving 
the  trail  was,  that  we  knew  two 
men  from  our  own  train — ^the 
regular  guide  and  another — ^had 
ridden  ahead  to  choose  the  place 
for  next  night's  camp.  As  they 
would  be  before  us  all  the  way, 
we  need  not  hope  to  encounter 
any  game  upon  the  regularly- 
travelled  track ;  and  for  this  reason 
we  left  it. 

Having  ascended  for  a  cofnr 
Riderable  distance,  without  seeing 
anything  bigger  than  a  jaybird 
among  the  bushes,  we  came  out 
upon  a  projecting  spur.  From 
this  we  had  a  view  of  the  defile 
through  which  the  trail  passes. 
But  we  saw  also  that  a  steepish  cliff 
barred  our  further  progress  for- 
ward ;  and  that  we  would  have  to 
go  back  down  the  gorge  in  order 
to  get  once  more  upon  the  route 
of  travel. 

A  good  deal  chagrined  by  the 
double  disappointment,  we  were 
about  turning  our  horses'  heads 
downward,  when  a  noise  reached 
us  that  seemed  to  come  up  out  of 
the  defile.  We  pressed  forward  a 
pace  or  two;  and,  craning  out 
our  necks,  looked  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  Sure  enough  there 
was  something  below  to  account 
for  the  noise — a  group  evidently 
belonging  to  the  waggon  we  had 
passed.  The  central  figure  was  a 
man  of  the  purest  '  Pike  County ' 
type,  short-waisted,  tight-sleeved, 
homespun  coat,  dilapidated  wool 
hat,  and  coarse  heavy  boots,  with 
the  trowsers  tucked  into  them. 
He  was  riding  a  horse  that  in 
roughness  of  appearance  quite  cor- 
responded to  his  own.  The  man 
was  tall,  long-bearded,  with  a  pipe 
stuck  between  his  teetii.    Seveoral 
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feet  in  front  protruded  the  barrel 
of  a  long  maty  rifle;  whOe  at- 
tached to  the  saddle  behind,  and 
laying  across  the  horse's  hips, 
were  a  frying-pan,  a  ooflee-pot,  and 
several  other  domestic  implements 
and  ntensils.  A  cnr  dog,  trotting 
by  the  horse's  side,  formed  a 
second  figure  in  the  group.  But 
there  were  four  others ;  and  it  was 
these  chiefly  claimed  our  atten- 
tion, causing  us  to  stare  with  as- 
tonished eyes.  The  four  were  all 
children — the  oldest  of  which 
could  not  have  been  much  over 
six  years  of  age.  Two  of  them — 
the  youngest  pair — ^were  with  the 
man  upon  horseback ;  one  held  on 
his  lap,  the  other  seated  upon  the 
croup,  and  clasping  on  to  his 
waist.  The  remaining  pair,  a  boy 
and  girl,  had  hold  of  the  horse's 
tail,  as  if  endeayouring  to  drag 
the  animal  backward.  It  was  a 
tableau  of  such  a  comical  character 
— the  more  so  being  seen  in  such 
a  remote  place — that  my  com- 
panion and  myself  were  upon  the 
point  of  breaking  out  into  a  burst 
of  laughter.  We  were  only  re- 
strained by  the  extreme  ludicious- 
liess  of  the  thing ;  which  for  some 
moments  held  us  in  mute  sur- 
prise. 

Before  we  had  recovered  from 
it,  a  moTement  on  the  part  of  the 
man  caused  us  to  continue  silent ; 
for  it  was  one  that  indicated  alarm. 
We  saw  him  suddenly  pull  up  his 
horse,  grasping  his  gun,  as  if  about 
to  use  it ;  while  his  eyes,  looking 
straight  ahead,  seemed  to  interro- 
gate the  track  in  front  of  him. 

'  Indians !'  was  our  thought,  as 
we  also  glanced  along  the  defile. 
Soon  we  changed  it,  at  sight  of  a 
huge  quadruped  standing  between 
two  rocks,  its  body  filling  up  the 
intervening  space. 

'  A  grizzly,  by  St.  Hubert !'  was 
the  exclamation  of  my  companion, 
both  of  us  equally  excited  on  see- 
ing the  famed   monarch  of    the 


Bocky  Mountains,  and  both  alike 
vexed  on  perceiving  that  the  ani- 
mal was  fu  beyond  range  of  our 
guns:  for  to  get  within  shooting; 
distance  of  it  we  shoold  have  to 
ride  nearly  a  mfle.  At  that  mo- 
ment either  of  us  would  have  given 
a  dear  hundrtd  dollars  to  have 
been  in  the  position  of  'Pike 
County.'  Perhaps,  thought  we,  he 
would  be  but  too  willing  to  ex- 
change with  us.  But  no.  Tnntead 
of  turning  taU  and  fi^iiiTig  badk: 
upon  the  family  waggon — ^as  witii 
his  four  helpless  chicks  around 
him  we  fonded  he  would  haTe 
done— the  tall,  bearded  individual 
showed  not  a  sign  of  hacking. 
His  waggon  was  not  yet  in  sight, 
or  near ;  and  if  it  hfd  been,  be- 
yond doubt,  it  would  have  made 
no  difference.  'In  Massoura  he 
had  fit  bar  too  often  to  be  scared 
by  a  gri23Bly.'  These  were  his 
words  to  us,  on  our  making  his 
acquaintance  afterwards. 

Placed  as  we  then  were,  com- 
pletely hon  de  combat,  we  oould 
do  nothing  but  remain  upon  the 
cliff  and  watch  him.  This  did  we 
to  our  surprise — I  may  say  asto- 
nishment— ^for  the  aflSiur  that  fol- 
lowed was  a  mystery,  neither  of  us 
could  for  the  time  comprehend. 

Instead  of  retreating,  the  &ther 
of  the  four  children,  all  four  still 
sticking  dose  to  tiie  horse,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  grim  creature 
that  barred  his  path,  apparently 
defying  him  to  come  on.  When 
within  about  fifty  paces  of  the 
animal,  he  raised  his  long  rifle, 
took  sight,  and  fired  at  it 

To  our  surprise  the  shot  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  The  bullet  cer- 
tainly must  have  hit  the  bear,  and 
in  the  head :  for  we  saw  a  tuft  of 
skin  start  up  over  the  aniiftars 
eye  simultaneously  with  the  crack. 
Still  the  bear  stirred  not  from  its 
place,  nor  made  movement  of  any 
kind. 

Pike  County  appeared  equally 
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surprised  with  ourselves.  We 
could  hear  an  exclamation  signi- 
ficant of  this ;  while  his  look  and 
attitude  clearly  showed  astonish- 
ment. Only  for  a  moment  did  he 
remain  thus.  Quickly  reloading 
his  gun  he  again  took  aim  and 
fired ;  again  with  the  like  result. 
As  before,  we  saw  that  his  bullet 
had  hit  the  bear ;  and,  just  as  be- 
fore, without  causing  the  animal 
to  stir!  It  made  no  movement 
either  of  limb  or  body ;  nor  from 
its  jaws  came  any  growl. 

More  than  ever  were  we  puzzled, 
my  companion  and  myself.  We 
were  truly  perplexed  by  an  occur- 
rence so  incomprehensible. 

The  Missourian  seemed  to  share 
our  perplexity ;  for  now  we  could 
hear  growls  from  him — exclama- 
tions of  bewilderment,  slightly  in- 
terlarded with  oaths.  It  ended  in 
his  again  reloading  the  long  gun, 
and  firing  a  third  shot  at  the 
grizzly.  This  time  he  had  dis- 
mounted, and  stepped  close  up, 
within  less  than  twenty  paces  of 
the  animal.  He  could  not  now  be 
mistaken  about  having  hit  it ;  he 
knew  himself  too  good  a  shot  for 
that ;  yet  the  result  was  the  same. 
The  b^r  still  stood  where  he  had 
first  seen  it,  facing  him  fairly; 
without  falling,  as  it  should  have 
done,  having  three  buUets  in  its 
brain;  without  showing  sign  either 
of  an  intention  to  attack  or  retreat 
from  him. 

This  was  too  much  even  for  us 
spectators  at  a  safe  distance :  my 
companion  and  self  were  both  in  a 
quandary,  a  complete  maze  of 
mystery.  So,  too,  appeared  the 
singular  individual  in  the  defile 
below ;  and  now  we  could  observe 
that  he  trembled  and  showed  signs 
of  retreating.  He  who  did  not 
fear  to  encounter  anything  mortal, 
whether  man  or  animal,  was  awed 
by  the  supernatural.  The  thing 
that  stood  between  two  rocks,  as 
if  jammed  there,  could  not  be  of 


the  earth.  It  was  no  bear,  grizzly 
or  otherwise,  but  a  bogie,  a  creature 
of  another  world. 

The  romantic  mystery  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains — the  wild,  weird 
tales  carried  thence  by  the  super- 
stitious trappers — ^had  given  to  this 
region  a  singular  and  solemn  cele- 
brity. Something  of  this  was  no 
doubt  acting  on  the  spirit  of  Pike 
County ;  for,  after  firing  the  third 
shot,  he  appeared  as  if  about  to 
retreat  back  upon  his  waggon. 
Then  a  sound  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  air,  causing  a  change  in  his 
design;  at  once  clearing  up  the 
mystery  and  dispelling  the  awe 
that  had  inspired  hiuL  It  was  a 
long,  loud  peal  of  laughter,  two 
voices  taking  part  in  it;  while 
simultaneously  stood  out  from  be- 
hind a  rock  two  men,  whom  I  and 
my  companion  recognised  as  the 
scouts  who  had  gone  in  advance 
of  our  train.  The  whole  thing 
was  now  perfectly  explained.  They 
had  encountered  the  bear,  while 
riding  through  the  defile,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  it.  Having  passed 
the  Missourian  on  their  way,  they 
had  resolved  upon  having  a  little 
fun  at  his  expense,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  had  propped  up  the  dead 
grizzly  to  represent  a  living  animal, 
hiding  themselves  behind  a  boulder 
of  rock  to  enjoy  their  joke. 

So  fax  they  had  succeeded  to 
perfection — ^having  it  all  their  own 
way;  and  for  a  time  the  cliff  re- 
sounded with  their  laughter,  in 
which  Pike  County  took  no  part. 
But  when  it  came  to  taking  off  the 
skin  of  the  dead  bear — ^which  the 
two  who  had  killed  it  were  pro- 
ceeding to  do — the  pelt  being 
worth  a  good  many  dollars — things 
took  a  sudden  change ;  and  so  did 
the  countenances  of  the  two  jolly 
jokers,  both  assuming  a  serious 
air.  The  Missourian  had  rammed 
a  fresh  ball  into  his  gun;  while 
his  waggon  had  meanwhile  rolled 
up,  driven  by  a  companion  stal- 
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mxi  as  bimself — to  say  nothing  of 
the  '  ole  gal '  inside,  who  seemed 
tough  as  any  of  the  trio,  and  in 
case  of  a  skrinunage  would  no 
donbt  prore  an  equally  ugly  cus- 
tomer. 

As  they  who  had  killed  the  hear 
took  out  their  knives  to  skin  it, 
they  were  something  more  than 
sniprised,  at  seeing  a  brace  of  rifle- 
barrels  levelled  u]x>n  them— one 
enemy  each — ^while  the  voice  of 
the  man  they  had  made  sport  of 
in  firm,  stem  tone,  sounded  in 
their  ears,  saying, 

•Noyerdon'tl  The  skin  o' that 
bar  beelongs  to  me.  Eyther  o'  ye 
tech  it  at  ynr  peryl !' 

The  old  woman  had  by  this  time 
dropped  out  of  the  waggon ;  and, 
wielding  a  wood  axe,  stood  close 
behind  her  husband. 

My  companion  and  I,  from  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  had  a  full 
view  of  this  singular  encounter. 
We  could  not  only  see  every  move- 
meaoit  made,  but  hear  every  word 
spoken ;  and  I  now  remember  rt  as 
one  of  the  strangest  scenes  I  have 
witnessed  in  the  Far  West 

We  took  no  side  in  the  affair, 
either  for  one  party  or  the  other. 
The  spirit  of  partisanship  might 
have  inclined  xlb  to  give  assistance 
to  our  caravan  comrades ;  but  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  prompted  io 
standing  neutral.  We  did  not  even 
diseover  ourselves  as  spectators, 
so  that  neither  of  the  contesting 
parties  knew  of  our  being  near. 

The  affair  ended  in  the  guide 


and  his  eompanion  giving  in ;  and 
going  off  to  attend  to  their  pro- 
perly appointed  dutie&  Had  they 
not  done  so,  in  all  piofaahility 
neither  would  ever  have  psssed 
throng  that  defile,  but  both  hud 
their  Ixmes  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  slain  the  grizdy. 

As  soon  as  we  saw  the  point 
settled,  my  companioai  and  I  re- 
turned down  the  gotge,  and  having 
got  back  upon  the  trail,  rode  along 
it  towards  the  scene  of  the  en- 
counter. 

As  we  came  up  with  Pike  County 
and  his  squad,  we  saw  that  the 
bear  was  already  stripped  of  its 
skin.  More  than  this :  huge  giis- 
kins  of  its  fledi  were  spitted  over 
a  xecently-kindled  ixe  ;  around 
which  was  tiie  quartette  of  little 
Pikes,  regarding  tiie  roast  with 
glances  of  hungry  coneupisoGiee. 

We  did  not  say  a  word  aboat 
what  we  had  seen — preferring  to 
study  these  strange  people  at  an 
advanti^.  We  expected  to  hear 
a  tale  of  boasting  and  bravado; 
either  about  the  slaying  of  a  grisxly 
bear,  or  the  truth  of  what  had 
actually  occurred. 

We  were  told  neither  one  nor 
other.  Pike  simply  said  as  we 
passed  him, 

'  A  bar,  I've  shot  hyar.  Ef  ye 
like  stay  a  bit,  ye  kin  hev  a  gris- 
kin.  Darned  fine  skin,  ain't  it? 
Make  my  ole  ooman  kumfortable 
kiver  the  balance  o'  the  way  to 
Califomy.' 
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r  addition  to  being  a  novelist, 
Delpfaine  Gay  was  a  poetess, 
an  author  of  plays,  and  a  writer  of 
lively  sparkling  letters  that  skim- 
med- the  cream  of  fashionable 
foUies,  and  kept  frivolity  from 
being  wearisome  by  the  most  deli- 
cate toaohes  of  social  satire.  In  a 
similar  manner  her  own  light- 
hearted  gaiety  was  preserved  from 
being  childi^  in  a  Fr^ichman's 
eyes  by  a  pungent  wit  and  a  path- 
etic sentimentality. 

Blonde-haired  and  drooping-eye- 
lashed,  she  was  the  pet  of  French 
literary  socie^ ;  and  the  position 
she  gained  by  her  charms  of  form 
she  kept  by  her  sweetness  of  cha- 
racter, her  unaffected  simpliciiy, 
her  piquant  conversation  and  fine 
faculty  of  repartee.  There  is  no 
danger  now  in  telling  the  date  of 
this  lady's  birth,  for  she  is  no 
longer  alive  to  dispute  it.  The 
giving  of  a  lady's  age  is  in  England 
considered  rather  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette ;  but  to  publish  the  age  of 
a  French  lady  appears  to  be  an 
unpardonable  offence.  The  indi- 
vidual who,  under  the  name  of 
Eug^e  de  Mirecourt,  writes  so 
many  hundreds  of  little  contem- 
porary biographies^  asserts  that 
MdUe.  D^azet  never  pardoned  him 
for  having  told  her  age  in  print ; 
that  Madame  Georges  Sand,  against 
whom  he  committed  the  same 
offence,  found  his  fault  so  inex- 
cusable that  she  even  added  on  a 
year  to  her  age,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  stand 
committed  to  an  untruth.  Nor, 
he  tells  us,  is  the  other  sex  any 
the  less  susceptible.  When  Paul 
de  Kock  sees  his  certificate  of 
birth,  he  emits  fire  and  flames. 
Th6ophile  Gautier,  too,  protests 
against  the  years  allotted  him,  and 
so  calculates  them  as  to  make  him 


have  written  '  MademoiseUe  de 
Maupin'  on  the  knees  of  his 
nurse.  This  is  not  bad,  for  'tis  a 
book  ridiculously  unlikely  to  have 
been  composed  in  so  innocent  aplace. 
Madame  de  Girardin,  or  Del- 
phine  Gay,  for  the  latter  name 
seems  to  suit  her  better,  was  bom 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1804,  or, 
as  styled  in  the  new  phraseology 
of  the  time,  'le  6  pluviose  an  XU. 
At  the  time  when,  most  probably, 
Mirecourt  wrote  his  sketch  of  her, 
she  would  have  been  near  fifty — 
an  age  when  too  much  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  her  acquaintance 
might  well  be  resented.  But  he 
gallantly  re&ains  from  oonununi- 
cating  this ;  in  fact,  he  manifests 
quite  a  killing  kindness  towards 
her.  'Be  off/  says  he,  'with  your 
dusty  registers.  The  age  of  a 
woman  is  on  her  face,  in  her  eyes, 
in  her  smile;  and  the  smile,  the 
eyes,  the  face  of  Madame  de  Girar- 
din are  five-and-twenty  years  old. 
And,  if  facts  and  dates  seem  to 
contmdict  this,  pay  them  no  heed.' 
We  English  have  this  creed  too. 
Says  a  well-known  writer, — 

'  A  man  is  u  old  as  he  *b  feeling; 
A  woman  as  old  as  she  loeks.' 

Belphine  Gray  was  the  daughter 
of  Mdlle.  Itavallette,  who  married 
a  M.  Gay,  a  French  official  in  one 
of  the  departments.  This  Madame 
Gay  was  hersdf  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose ;  so  her  daughter,  after, 
as  it  is  said,  having  been  baptised 
at  Aix-la-Ghapelle  on  the  tomb  of 
Charlemagne,  was,  in  the  words  of 
some  poetaster, 

'  Cradled  by  rhythm  and  tanght, 
While  qoite  a  child,  to  twang  the  lyre.' 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  this  Madame 
Sophie  Gay,  which  will  beinteresting 
to  us  who  have  so  recently  witaesBed 
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the  sudden  shiftings  of  feeling  and 
unaccountable  moods  in  the  minds 
of  the  Parisians.  Sophie  Gay  -was 
one  of  those  who  applauded  the 
downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
might  have  been  seen  with  her 
friends  at  the  head  of  those  Pari- 
sian ladies  who  advanced  in  front 
of  the  Buke  of  Wellington  and 
offered  him  bunches  of  violots. 
'Ladies/  said  he  to  them  with 
dignity,  *if  the  French  were  enter- 
ing London,  all  the  English  ladies 
would  be  in  mourning.'  But 
Madame  Sophie  had  a  private 
grievance  against  the  government 
A  witty  sally  of  hers  against  a 
prefect  of  the  department  had  de- 
prived her  husband  of  an  official 
position  which  he  enjoyed  under 
the  victim  of  his  wife's  satire ;  and 
so  her  pique  seems  to  have  affected 
her  politics. 

Belphine  Gay  was  brought  up 
in  the  society  of  the  large  lite- 
rary circle  in  which  her  mother 
moved.  Chateaubriand  was  a  con- 
stant visitor;  Horace  Yemet  and 
Talma  would  accept  the  invitations 
of  the  queen  of  the  Bal<m,  and 
Stranger  might  be  seen  there 
occasionally.  There  was  plenty 
of  chatting,  plenty  of  laughter, 
plenty  of  dancing.  Then  would 
come  a  game  of  cards,  and  after 
that  they  would  read  verses.  Such 
an  atmosphere  would  be  a  very 
stimulatiDg  one  for  a  precocious 
child.  And  Delphine  Gay,  being 
at  fouri;een  rtidieuse  de  ^u^,  doubt- 
less attracted  much  attention. 

We  notice  we  have  called  her 
plain  'Delphine;'  had  we  lived 
a  little  earlier  we  might  have  been 
called  over  the  coals  for  this  breach 
of  ceremonial.  The  writer  who 
was  found  fault  with  for  so  doing, 
answered  that  if  his  critics  ever 
wrote  the  history  of  poetesses,  he 
should  expect  to  see  Mdlle.Corinne, 
or  Miss  Sappho.  We  wiU  take 
shelter  under  his  target. 

In  the  portraits  of    Delphine 


Gay  we  see  laige  soft  eyes,  and 
what  appears  meant  for   a  fise 
oomplexicm,  but   she  must  have 
been  beautiftil  exceedingly  if  we 
are  to  beHeve  what  is  tdd  us. 
At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Victor  Hugo's  Tomantic  draaa  of 
'Hemani,'  when  the  tiieatre  would 
be    filled  with    the    enfhuaastic 
crowd  of  young  romaniiqttei,  and  the 
advooales  of  the  old  olassiciflm  were 
trying  to  litem    the  tomnt,  we 
could  scarcely  expect  that  there 
would  be  any  af^lause  to  eptae  for 
a  mere  spectator  in  a  box.    Bat 
when  Delphine  Gay  entered  hen, 
there  came  from  the  tumnltuouB  as- 
semblage a  triple  salvo  of  aivplanse 
— 'not    a  manifefltation  in  very 
good    tute,*   says    M.  Theophile 
Gautier    in   describing   it;    but 
then  it  moit  be  remembered  tiiat 
the  pit  was  full  of  poets,  seulptois, 
and  painters,  intoxicated  with  en- 
thusiasm   about    'Hernuii,'    and 
more  attentive  to  their  feelings 
than  to  the  cold  laws  of  society. 
And   she  Must    have    made   an 
imposing  pictore  as  she  sat  there 
—  her  magnificent    blonde  hair 
being  knotted  on  the  top  of  her 
head  in  a  large  silver  comb  till  it 
formed  a  crown  like  a  queen's, 
and  'vapoKMisly'  crisped,  shaded 
off  into  a  golden  haze  the  contour 
of   her   cheeks,  whose    hue   her 
admirers  could  liken  to  nothing 
but  rose-coloured  marble.  Sadieuae 
de    heauti,    as  we    have    shown, 
exclaims    one    biographer   in  an 
ecstacy;     BeUeztaa  foigorante,    ex- 
claims another  with  similar  enthu- 
siasm.    Browning's  words  might 
perhaps  have  suited  her: 

'  Her  eyes  are  dark  and  humid,  like  the 

depth  on  depth  of  liutre 
Hid  i'  the  harebell,  while  her  tresses, 

sunDier  thaji  the  wild-grape  cluster, 
Gush  in  golden-tinted  plenty  down  her 

neck's  rose^misted  marble : 
Then  her  roice's  music  .  .  .  call  it  the 

well's  bubbling,  the  bird's  warble  V 

At  all  events,  she  makes  a  pretty 
picture  in  the  centre  of  her  crowd 
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of   admiren.      In  this  England 
which  amuaeB  itself  so  sadly,  we 
haTe  BO  aociety  soch  as  Delphine 
Gay  reigned  over.   Men  talk  of  the 
past  glories  of  the  ciicles  at  Hol- 
land House,  and  relapse  into  their 
melancholy  solitude.    Oar  men  of 
letters  go  into  society  to  be  re- 
speotaUe,  and  put  off  their  easy 
wit  with  their  easy  coats.    The 
Parisian  lUiSiraUur%  made  a  society 
of  tiieir  own,  and  remained  Bo- 
hemians to  enjoy  themselyes.  There 
is  doubtless  much  to  be  said  for 
that  kind  of  decent  respectability 
which  conducts  itself  with  pro- 
priety on  &  crowded  staircase  or 
landing  for  a  number  of  hours, 
professes  to  have  enjoyed  itself, 
and  styles  the  entertainment  not 
humdrum,  but '  kettledrum.'   And 
what  proper^minded  person,  on  the 
other  hand,   could   say  a  word 
for  a  gathering  where,  in  the  midst 
of  dancing  and  cards,  man  would 
now  and  then  sing  their  own  songs, 
and  ladies  would  now  and  then 
foil  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a 
cigarette?    But  the  Parisian  ex- 
quisites thought  no  evil  of  such 
doings,  and  probably  rather  en- 
joyed tiiem.    Did  not  the  handling 
of  the  dainty  dgazette  afford  many 
an  el^ant  pose  to  the  white  arm 
and  neck  of  the  coquettish  belle ; 
and  did  not  the  pale  blue  cloud  of 
smoke  form  a  miniature  heayen 
for    her    starry    eyes    to    gleam 
through?  and  what  a  proYoking 
curl  the  lips  would  take  as  they 
emitted  their  tiny  puffs!     What 
dull  folk  we  English  are:  we  haye 
not  a  tithe  of  the  sentimental  play 
of  the  Parisian's  fancy.    On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  we  do  not 
make  ourselyes  quite  so  childishly 
ridiculous  as  he  does  about  trifles. 
While  yet  very  young,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  in  fact,  Delphine 
Gray  gained  a  sjiecial  prize  from 
the  Academy,  for  a  poem.    Soon 
after  this  she  trayelled  for  some 
time  in  Italy,  where  she  was  re- 


oeiyed  with  adulations,  and  with 
the  adyanoes  of  many  an  opulent 
swain.  All  these  she  rejected  for 
loye  of  France. 

*  Nod,  Taccent  Aninger  la  plus  tendre 

Iat>iik6me 
Attristerait  pour  moi  jnsqu'an  mot :  Je 

T01U  aime/ 

says  she,  in  a  poem  entitled 
'  Betum.'  At  Bome,  she  was  con- 
ducted in  triumph  to  the  Capitol, 
where  she  recited  some  yerses  iu 
the  presence  of  an  enthusiastic 
crowd.  And  after  her  return  to 
Paris,  she  went  through  a  similar 
oyation,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
completion  of  the  frescoes  of  the 
Pantheon  by  Baron  Gros.  This 
period  of  her  life  is  described  as 
a  perpetual  joy,  a  poetic  /ete 
of  eyery  day  and  eyery  hour. 
'  Marriage  alone,'  says  the  chroni- 
cler, '  could  miJce  her  know  at  a 
later  time  chagrin  and  prose.' 
Although  we  might  imagine  her 
to  haye  been  a  queen  of  enjoyment 
at  this  period,  yet  her  maxim  was 
'to  suffer  is  to  deserye;'  and 
Balzac  considered  her  to  haye 
approximated  more  closely  than 
anyone  else  to  his  ideal  of  what  a 
woman's  life  should  be.  '  To  feel, 
to  loye,  to  suffer,  to  deyote  herself,' 
says  mournfully  the  great  master 
of  realism,  'will  always  be  the 
text  of  woman's  life.' 

Delphine  Gay  married  the  busy 
and  quarrelsome  journalist,  M. 
Emile  de  Girardin.  We  hear  but 
little  ol  him  in  gay  company, 
while  artistic  and  literary  society 
is  always  most  enthusiastic  about 
his  wife.  There  was  a  doubt  as 
to  who  was  his  mother,  as  there 
had  been  some  curious  juggling 
or  kidnapping  at  his  birth.  This 
mystery  soured  his  temper,  and  he 
appears  to  haye  been  undesirable 
as  an  acquaintance.  He  was  the 
founder  of  an  important  newspaper, 
and  well-known  for  his  extreme 
yiews  and  yiolence  of  language. 

For  art  he  cared  nothing.    In 
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the  circle  in  whieh  his  wife  moved 
there  were  indiided  all  Bhades  of 
literary  character,  exceptiiig  the 
particular  elements  oi  which  his 
life  was  composed.  There  was 
politics  pliLs  arty  as  represented 
in  the  persons  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
others.  There  was  criticism  in 
the  person  of  Sainte-BeuTO,  upon 
whom  our  authoress  made  the 
rather  ill-natured  zemai^,  that 
whereas  he  hadonoe  produced  great 
work,  it  was  because  he  was  then 
under  Victor  Hugo'sinfluence.  'He 
was  only/  said  she,  '  a  store  mip* 
plied  with  fuel  by  Hugo ;  and  the 
latter  having  left  off  putting  wood 
on,  IL  Sainte-BeuTe  had  £alien  to 
his  proper  mediocrity.'  The  great 
critic  was  for  a  long  time  a  fire- 
quenter  of  the  mlom  where  the 
friends  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
met  together,  but  he  appears  to 
have  grown  unpopular  among 
them  hf  degrees.  His  nature  was 
doubtless  too  cold  for  the  ardent 
enthusiasts  of  the  romantic  school. 
In  this  coterie,  too,  there  was  art 
minta  politics  as  represented  by 
Th^phile  Gautier,  who  takes 
refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  art  for 
art's  sake,  by  reason  of  utter  pes* 
simism  and  want  of  &ith  in  pro* 
gross,  and  finds  the  beauty  of 
poetry  and  painting  a  satisfying 
hayen,  apart  from  the  worries  and 
weariness  of  political  conflict. 
Balzac,  too,  entered  not  at  all  into 
politics,  being  wholly  occupied 
with  the  dream-world  of  his  ro- 
manoes.  But  politics  minuM  art — 
this  appears  to  haye  been  inadmis- 
sible as  qualification  for  the  refined 
society  in  which  Deiphine  was 
queen.  Her  husband  was  voted  a 
nuisance,  and  lived  always  in  his 
own  set  of  ultra-reformers. 

M.  de  Girardin  was  not  Deiphine 
Gay's  first  love.  This  explains 
something  of  the  want  of  harmony 
between  them.  She  had  made 
selection  from  amongst  a  crowd  of 
admirers  of  M.  le  Baron  de  ]a 


Grange;  and  ziags  of  betrothal 
had  been  exehanged  between  tiie 
pair.  But  aU  at  oaoe,  without 
any  waning,  the  engagement  eaae 
to  an  end.  And,  alas !  the  fiwlt, 
or  the  misfortune,  lay  vrith  the 
lady's  mother.  Madame  Sophie 
Gay  ccnning  as  a  guest  to  a  dmw- 
ing-room  where,  at  the  tine  of 
her  arrival,  a  number  of  people 
had  already  assembled,  chose  for 
some  unaoooontable  reason  to  make 
her  entrance  singing  a  light  little 
song,  ami  dancing  the  tkamd  step 
of  the  gavoUt.  This  jnocedure 
was  amusing,  but  queer.  The 
servants  had  just  announced  her 
by  name,  in  the  usual  sonorous 
fashion,  and  the  idea  of  so  lively 
a  mother-in-law  laoved  too  much 
for  the  nerves  of  M.  le  Baron  de 
la  Grange.  He  beat  a  retreat,  and 
left  the  field  open  to  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin.  The  journalist  and  the 
'  tenth  muse '  were  married  in 
1831.  M.  de  Girardin  was  but 
moderately  well  off ;  but  this  fict 
did  not  prevent  his  purchasing  a 
magnificent  mansion  wherein  to 
receive  his  bride.  I>elphine  Gay, 
doubtless,  seemed  to  needa  princely 
establishm^it  to  set  off  her  beauty. 
M.  de  Girardin,  senior,  came  to 
pay  the  young  couple  a  visit  soon 
after  their  marriage ;  he  saw  the 
buhl  and  the  paintingB,  and  the 
damask,  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  thereat  Deiphine  was 
ashamed  and  stammmd,  '  It  is 
Emile  who  desired  all  this;  I 
did  not  ask  for  it,  I  declare  to 
you.  Such  like  Mvolities  add 
nothing  to  happiness.  Emile  and 
a  garret,  that  is  enough  for  me.' 

'  A  garret/  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  went  away  grumbling, 
'  that  viriU  come,  madame,  that  will 
come.' 

This  grumpy  father-in-law  was 
a  general,  a  great  hunter,  and 
a  bachelor;  he  had,  however,  re- 
cognised his  son,  but -only  when 
he  was  grown  up.    His  predio- 
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tionB  about  the  manmoD  of  the 
young  oovple — his  son  v«b  the 
younger  of  the  two— were  soon 
reali^d.  It  had  to  be  aold,  and 
Delphine  and  her  husband  took  a 
part  of  the  honse  inhabited  by  the 
latter's  partner  and  co-editor  in 
the  '  Fxesse'  newspaper.  When 
they  gaire  a  party,  the  door  of 
oommnnication  between  their  por- 
tion of  the  honse  and  that  of  the 
co-prc^rietor  was  opened :  he  was 
sent  from  home  for  the  day,  and  the 
honse  appeared  to  be  a  large  one. 
So  they  avoided  the  appearance  of 
retnaehment,  a  vice  which  the 
world  is  vastly  ashamed  of  being 
suspected  of.  For  a  time  the 
yonng  wife  manifested  the  influ- 
ence of  her  husband  in  her  writ- 
ings which  deterioiated  corre- 
spondingly. But  after  a  while 
she  escaped  into  her  own  true  self 
again,  and  began  to  write  novels. 
Her  husband,  whose  literary  pur- 
suits were  all  philosophical,  spe- 
culative, and  quarrelsome,  disap- 
proved of  her  compositiiHis,  and 
when  she  had  sold  one  of  her 
booiks  for  fifteen  hundred  francs, 
quietly  pocketed  the  money,  hoping 
BO  to  disgust  her  with  her  pen. 
But  it  did  not  produce  the  effect 
expected ;  she  only  wrote  the  more 
after  this  little  episode.  Soon 
she  had  a  sanies  of  papers  appear- 
ing in  his  own  journal  which  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  ol  attention. 
She  had  been  encouraged  to  the 
composition  of  these  '  Lettres 
Parisienaes,'  by  her  husband's 
fellow  editor,  who  conducted  the 
literary  department  of  the  journal, 
while  M.  de  Girardin  had  charge 
of  the  political  department  These 
letters,  and  some  novels  which  ap- 
peared afterwards,  were  publish^ 
under  the  pseudonym  of  the 
Yioomte  de  Launay.  One  of  these 
latter  was  a  lour-in-hand  affair,  in 
whidi  the  three  others  concerned 
were  Th^ophile  Qautier,  M4i7, 
and  Jules  Sandeau.    It  is  entitled 


'  La  Croix  de  Bemy,'  and  might 
have  been  purchased  in  London 
for  about  fourpence  a  few  months 
ago  when  the  book-stalls  were 
swamped  with  some  thousands  of 
small  Brussels  editions  of  French 
poems  and  romances.  It  ia  well- 
written  and  worth  reading,  being 
quite  a  model  of  finished  French 
style. 

There  are  some  charming  bits 
of  conversation  to  be  found  in  our 
lady's  books.  Here  is  an  example : 
'How  do  you  pass  your  time?'  says 
one  friend toanother.  'Can  you  find 
amusement  in  this  lower  world?' 
'  Oh  yes,  I  keep  an  existence  to 
myself;  I  sail  in  a  boat  with  peo- 
ple of  spirit  over  an  ocean  of 
imbeciles.'  '  You  do,'  was  the 
reply — '  take  care!  a  tempest  of 
imbeciles  would  be  dangerous.' 
This  little  puff  is  scarcely  meant 
to  apply  to  herself,  yet  the  crew 
with  whom  die  was  associated  was 
a  very  distinguished  one.  They 
did  not,  however,  meet  in  a  boat 
reeking  upon  an  ocean  of  imbeciles, 
but  in  Madame  de  Girardin's  bed- 
room. '  And  here,'  says  one  of 
them,  when  describing  these  re- 
unions, '  let  English  piudishness 
refrain  from  taking  umbrage  or 
crying  out  against  impropriety: 
you  might  be  a  long  time  in  the 
room  without  discovering  the  bed 
under  the  fold  of  its  curtain.'  Here 
were  to  be  found,  between  deven 
o'dock  and  midnight,  the  follow- 
ing celebrities,  some  on  one  day 
some  on  another.  There  came 
often,  Lamartine,  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  M^iy, 
Th^ophile  Gfautier,  Eugene  Sue; 
and  now  and  thea  Alfred  de 
Musset  would  turn  up.  The  lady, 
we  leam,  was  very  proud  of  her 
friends;  th^  were  the  luxmy  of 
her  life.  She  had  discovered  that 
no  fete  with  ten  thousand  candies, 
a  forest  of  camellias,  and  the 
sparkle  of  all  the  diamonds  of 
Golconda,  was  worth  these  three  or 
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four  easy  chairs  filled  vith  the 
friends  who  shared  her  sympathies 
and  tastes.  One  of  her  sayings — 
'It's  the  hnshand^s  fault/  first 
uttered,  probacy,  at  one  of  these 
gatherings,  beoame  proTerbial.  A 
friendly  biographer,  in  concluding 
his  memoir,  says,  he  knows  not  of 
a  single  fiiult  which  die  xx)ssesses. 
Then  he  suddenly  thinks  of  one. 
What  is  it,  asks  tiie  indiscreet 
reader.  It  is  her  husband !  Poor 
man,  he  inhabited  his  own  rooms 
and  never  johsed  the  Imlliant 
company  which  filled  those  of  his 
wife.  She  sometimes  met  him  at 
dinner,  and  was  always  at  hand  to 
aid  him  when  he  was  in  any  diffi- 
culty or  danger.  He  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot  seTeial  times, 
owing  to  his  mode  of  delivering 
his  opinions,  and  on  account  of 
his  general  quarrelsomeness.  He 
may  have  been  a  good  man  in 
spite  of  his  temper,  but  two  persons 
could  not  have  been  united  in 
marriage  of  more  opposite  natures 
than  he  and  his  wife.  Bind  up  a 
sheet  of  his  newspaper  with  a 
piece  of  his  wile's  music,  and  the 
result  could  not  be  more  incon- 
gruous than  the  pair  themselves. 

Delphine  Gay  sat  at  l^e  feet 
of  Balzac,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
constant  listeners  to  his  vertiginous 
conversations.  At  one  time,  Balzac 
had  been  studying  very  intently  the 
occult  sciences,  chiromancy,  car- 
tomancy, and  the  like,  and  had 
heard  a  story  of  a  most  astonish- 
ing sibyl,  a  more  weird  and  won- 
derful witch  than  all  the  exunples 
recorded,  the  witch  of  Endor  in- 
cluded. Of  course  he  expatiated 
volubly  on  this  living  example, 
for  every  subject  grew  in  size 
under  his  hands.  Of  course,  too, 
he  made  the  party  he  was  address- 
ing share  his  convictions.  It  con- 
sisted of  Th^phile  Gautier,  M^ry, 
and  Delphine  Gay ;  and  they  were 
all  prevailed  upon  to  accompany 
Balzac  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in 


order  to  find  the  pythoness.  &9io 
lived  at  Autonil,  but  in  what  street 
is  not  recovded ;  but,  as  it  turned 
out,  that  mattered  little,  for  tiie 
adcbess  f^tea  was  a  fidae  <m& 
They  same  upon  a  family  of  honest 
people,  liviiig  in  country  sc^ouzife — 
a  husband,  his  wife,  and  old 
mother.  Bolzao,  perfectly  ecm* 
vinced,  would  have  it  that  this 
old  crone  had  a  oahaliBtio  air.  Bat 
the  good  woman  was  searoely  fiat* 
tered  at  being  taken  fer  a  soroeress, 
and  began  to  grow  angry.  The 
husband  took  them  fw  practical 
jokers  or  pick-po<totB;  the  younger 
woman  burst  ost  laug^iing,  and 
the  moid-servant  made  haste  to 
lock  up  the  silver  for  precaution'a 
soke.  They  hod  to  retke  with 
shame,  bat  Baloac  maiatatned  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,. and  when 
he  was  in  the  canio^e  again, 
grumbled  out  between  his  teeth 
the  injuries  received  &om  the  coaot- 
duct  of  the  old  woman.  '  Bcreeeh- 
owl,  harpy,  magician,  vampire,  hog, 
ravenous  fish,  lemur,  ghoul,  jag^ 
gler,'  he  cried,  tndng  the  strangest 
terms  tiiat  came  into  his  head. 
'  Well,  if  she  is  a  soioereBS,  she 
has  a  very  good  idea  oi  hiding 
her  gome,'  said  one  of  his  friends. 
StiU,  Balzac's  suspicions  weie  not 
allayed.  They  tried,  however, 
some  more  j^aces  for  the  sibyl,  but 
without  success,  and  Dtiphine 
pretended  that  the  whole  aflbir 
was  a  make-believe  of  Balzac's,  in 
order  to  get  taken  out  in  a  carriage 
with  agreeable  companions.  They 
must  have  made  a  jolly  company. 
None  could  be  otherwise  where 
Balzac,  master  of  weird  drollery, 
was  king. 

Delphine  Gay  seems  to  have 
inspired  the  adiniration  of  men  of 
widely  different  dispositions,  for 
Lamartine,  than  whom  there  could 
be  none  less  like  Balzac,  loved 
her  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
meeting.  If  we  give  the  account 
of  this  meeting  in  the  words  in 
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which  we  find  it  deforibecl,  we 
shall  afford  a  good  example  of  the 
faonlty  which  a  writer  of  the 
French  sohod  poeaesMS,  of  maUng 
the  desoriptioiuB  of  actual  perBons 
and  places  read  like  pages  of  a 
ranance.  A  little  imagination,  a 
little  extra  eolonr,  a  good  deal  of 
sentiment,  and  we  have  a  yonng 
lady  tianaformed  into  a  goddess, 
and  this  plain  earth  of  onrs  trans- 
mogrified into  a  heayen  for  her. 
Perhi^  Delphine  Qay  was  not 
qnite  the  wdinaxy  yonng  lady  of 
the  period,  bnt  for  a  raptnrons 
description  of  an  angel  commend 
ns  to  her  piotnve  as  she  is  made 
ont  to  haye  appeared  to  Lamartine. 
The  poet  was  Tisiting  the  cascades 
of  Temi  As  the  story  rnns, 
'  Slowly  he  ascended  to  the  parapet 
formed  by  the  rocks,  that  from 
thence  he  might  gaee  on  the  cas- 
cades below;  and  great  was  his 
astonishment  when  he  reached  this 
height  to  behold  there,  though  at 
first  nnseen  by  her,  a  yonng  and 
beantiftil  girl  redining  against  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  looking 
down  with  a  sort  of  fiMcination 
upon  the  waters  rushing  and  roar- 
ing beneath  her  feet.  It  was 
Deljdiine  Gay,  the  improvisatrice 
of  France.'  Then  follows  a  yery 
rhapsody  of  romance.  '  The  back- 
ground of  dark  rock  and  foliage 
helped  to  define  the  graceful  out- 
line of  her  tall,  elastic  form, 
dothed  in  white;  her  arms,  which 
were  of  extraordinary  beau^,  were 
bare ;  her  left  hand  sui^rted  her 
head,  the  long  golden  curls  of 
which  fioated  in  the  breeze;  her 
blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  torrent ; 
tears  of  ecstasy  were  on  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  on  the  long,  dark  eye- 
lashes, which  when  she  closed  her 
eyes  in  silent  contemplation,  rested 
on  them.  To  his  poetic  imagina- 
tion, she  was  a  sibyl,  a  goddess.' 
Eyery  detail  in  this  picture  is  so 
deftly  a4jn8ted  to  the  sentimental 
aspect  most  proper  to  it,  that  we 


ought  surely  to  haye  been  fayourod 
as  well  with  the  impression  made 
upon  young  Lamartine,  by  the 
nose,  the  chin,  the  ears  of  his 
charmer,  as  wdl  as  by  her  white 
arms,  her  golden  hair,  her  ecstatic 
tears,  her  drooping  Icmg  eyelashes, 
her  hand  poised  as  fw  a  photo- 
graph. May  we  not  add  that  her 
ears  were  catching  poetic  murmurs 
in  the  foaming  strife  of  the  cascade, 
murmurs  unheard  by  any  other 
mortal,  aaye,  shall  we  say,  by  La- 
martine? That  her  nose,  unspoiled 
by  the  manufiMtured  perfumes  of 
Paris,  was  taking  deep  bieaths  of 
unsophisiicated  Italian  fragrance. 
That  her  chin-^well,  this  French 
art  of  description  is  easy  enot^, 
and  might  be  prolonged  for  oyer. 
The  weakness  of  it  ib,  that  any 
such  description  could,  with  a  few 
slight  changes  of  colour  and  sise, 
be  made  to  fit  any  pretty  woman. 
A  curious  feature  in  this  halluei- 
nation  of  Lamartine's,  was,  that 
he  could  not  endure  the  laughter 
of  his  charmer.  And  yet,  we  are 
told,  she  was  a  loydy  laugher, 
haying  an  exquisitely  formed 
mouth  and  perfect  teeth.  But 
alas!  Lamartine  had  deeply  loyed 
and  deeply  suffared,  and  looking  to 
Delphine  for  consdation  and  sym- 
pathetic sighs,  he  found  her  gaiety 
discordant  When  she  laughed, 
it  seemed  to  him  '  a  defect  of 
youth,  ignorant  of  destiny.'  Verily, 
is  sot  this  sentimentality  carried 
to  the  yerge  of  the  ridiculous  and 
the  puerile?  Byron,  who  pre- 
tended he  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
woman  eat,  was  probably  laughing 
at  his  own  sentimentality  all  the 
while.  But  a  man,  who,  because 
he  has,  like  most  other  people, 
passed  through  sorrows,  is  so  woe- 
begone as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  a  young  girl's  laugh,  is 
surely  made  of  yery  poor  stuff 
indeed.  Lamartine  enjoys  a  fitting 
acknowledgment  of  his  poetic 
merits.      He    is   read    at    girls' 
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schools     more     than    anywhere 
else. 

Madame  de  Girardin's  plays  are 
now  and  then  bxonght  forward 
npon  the  English  stage,  and  are 
deserredly  popular.  The  writer 
chanced  to  see  one  little  piece  of 
hers  twice  over.  On  one  occasion, 
at  a  Manchester  theatre,  he  oijoyed 
a  hearty  langh  at  a  bri^  after- 
piece, entitled  '  Betty  Martin.' 
Some  months  afterwards,  at  a 
theatre  in  town,  he  elected  to  sit 
out  a  farce,  cidled  *  The  Clock- 
maker's  Hat,'  wherein  the  yivacions 
Miss  Farren  was  to  appear.  Soon 
aftor  the  0(»nmencement  of  the 
performance,  a  feeling  stole  over 
him  that  be  was  on  fJEkmiliar  ground, 
but  the  name  of  the  piece  was 
quite  new  to  him.  '  One  form  of 
many  names,'  the  Greek  poet  says ; 
and  so  it  was  in  this  instance. 
'  Betty  Martin ' — a  most  nn-Pa- 
risian  appellation,  by  the  way — 
and  the  '  Clock-maker's  Hat,'  are 
one  and  the  same,  the  doable  title 
being  a  deception.  The  piece  is 
an  adaptation  from  the  '  Chapeau 
d'un  Horloger '  of  Delphine  Gay. 

At  sueh  tiny  comedies,  little 
laughing  scenes,  with  delicate  play 
of  character,  touching  passages, 
and  exquisite  morsels  of  wit,  she  is 
highly  successful,  but  is  of  far  too 
light-hearted  a  nature  for  sombre 
tragedy,  or  for  anything  requiring 
solemnity  of  ixeatment  or  great  force 
of  passion.  But  she  has  pathos  and 
tenderness,  and  for  calling  for  the 
gentle  tears  as  well  as  lively 
laughter,  she  has  scarcely  a  riyal. 
But  a  short  time  ago  there  was 
acted,  at  one  of  the  London  the- 
atres, a  comedy  of  hers,  '  La  Joie 
ffidt  peur,'  by  which  the  hard- 
hearted critic  of  one  of  the  morning 
papers  alleged  himself  to  have 
been  moTed  to  tears.  The  subject 
of  this  comedy  is  so  natural  and 
pleasant  that  we  wonder  it  has  not 
been  utilised  more  frequently  ni)on 
the  stage.     The  story  runs  as  fol- 


lows: News  is  bronght  home  of 
the  death  of  a  young  naTal  ofi&oer 
who  is  engaged  on  foreign  service. 
His  family — ^his  mother,  his  sister, 
and  his  betrothed,  go  into  mourn- 
ing for  him.  The  evil  news 
chances  to  have  arisen  out  of  a 
mistake.  The  youth  arrives  home 
whilst  the  moum^n  are  still  in 
the  depth  of  their  grief.  The  first 
person  he  meets  is  an  old  asrvant 
of  the  family,  who  informs  him  of 
the  unexpected  position  of  aflEurs, 
and  cautions  him  of  the  danger 
of  sadden  good  news,  for  joy,  like 
grief,  wiU  sometimes  kilL  Old 
Noel  promises  himself  to  commu- 
nicate the  glad  tidings  gently  to 
the  sad-hearted  ladies  in  Uack. 
The  various  delicacies  of  stratagem 
by  whu^  this  is  attempted  to  be 
effected  in  ea^  case,  form  the 
chain  of  the  story  of  this  pretty 
comedy. 

A  quotation  from,  one  of  Del- 
phine Gay's '  Parisian  LetterSy'  will 
show  the  lively  style  of  har  oom- 
IKMsition.  It  is  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  walking- dancing  as 
practised  in  the  present  day,  and 
the  real  dances  of  an  eoEpiring 
era.  'A  y&rj  pretty  young  lady 
said  to  us  the  other  day,  ''J(y 
mother  told  me  that,  at  my  age, 
nothing  amused  hsac  more  than 
duicing ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  conliBSS 
it  does  not  amuse  me  at  aU!" 
"You  know  notiiing  of  it,"  we 
answered  her;  "you  have  never 
danced!"  "How — ^but  yest^day/' 
"Ohl  you  call  that  dancing;  to 
walk  three  steps  forward  with  the 
feet  turned  in,  the  back  crooked, 
and  the  shoulders  rounded;  then 
shuffle  to  the  right,  again  to  the 
left,  without  lifting  your  feet  ficom 
the  floor  during  the  solemn  scene ; 
after  this,  you  may  hazard  crossing 
sides,  but  with  the  same,  always 
the  same  slow  step,  or  you  would 
be  taken  for  a  woman  of  forty 
years."  At  a  ball,  the  age  is  known 
by  the  feet  more  than  by  the  fiu^e ; 
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a  woman  who  dances  with  the 
feet  tamed  out,  acknowledges  to 
thirty;  she  who  wheels  ronnd  in 
the  fignie  avows  herself  forty; 
whoever  is  nimble  of  foot,  and 
dances  with  zeal,  confesses  to  fifty; 
and  she  who  hazards  the  Zephyr 
motion  betrays  herself  sixty,  if  she 
is  capable  of  performing  it.  You 
walk  in  measore;  yon  do  not 
dance,  and  cannot  know  if  you 
love  dancing.  Formerly,  the  daiico 
was  an  exercise,  for  that  was  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  steps; 
now  exertion  is  scorned.  Dancing 
was  also  a  pleasure,  because  it 
gave  hopes  of  success.  A  young 
girl  who  could  dance  had  a  future. 
Matches  were  made  at  balls;  a 
solo  well  performed  was  worth  a 
dowry.'  At  the  time  when,  this 
was  written,  there  must  indeed 
have  been  a  dancing  decadence  in 
Paris. 

Delphine  Gay's '  Parisian  Letters ' 
are  considered  to  afford  a  perfect, 
picture  of  French  society  from 
1836  to  1848.  But  she  worked 
under  difficulties.  There  is  an 
amusing  passage  relative  to  these 
in  the  preface  to  her  novelette 
entitled  'Balzac's  Walking-stick.' 
This  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
incongruity  between  a  wife  who 
writes  upon  artistic  and  romantic 
themes,  and  a  husband  immersed 
only  in  political  journalism  of  the 
hardest,  most  logical,  and  least 
genial  kind.  It  can  be  no  other 
than  he  who  acted  as  critic  of 
'  Balzac's  Walking-stick,'  while  he 
ought  to  have  been  especially 
mercifxd,  seeing  that  the  book  was 
written  soon  after  he  had  lost 
much  money  in  speculation.  His 
wife's  humorous  complaint  runs 
as  follows : 

'  Once  upon  a  time  there  might 
have    been    foimd    in    this    ro- 


mance- 


'  But  it  is  not  a  romance.' 


'  In  this  work ' 

'  But  it  is  not  a  work.' 

'  In  this  book ' 

'Still  less  should  it  bear  the 
title  of  a  book.' 

'In  these  pages,  in  fine,  once 
upon  a  time,  there  was  a  some- 
what piquant  chapter  entitled 
"  The  Council  <^  Ministers."  But 
somebody  said  to  the  author,  "  Be 
caxefcQ,  this  is  personality — ^these 
personages  will  be  recognised :  do 
not  publish  the  chapter."  And 
the  obedient  author  cancelled  the 
chapter  aooozdingly.  There  was 
another  chapter,  entitled  "A  Dream 
of  Love."  It  was  a  rather  tender 
love-soene,  as  a  picture  of  passion 
ought  to  be  in  a  romance.  But 
somebody  said  to  the  author,  "  It 
is  not  proper  on  your  -peat  to  bring 
out  a  book  of  which  passion  occu- 
pies so  great  a  portion.  This  chap- 
ter is  unnecessary;  strike  it  out." 
So  the  frightened  author  suppressed 
this  chapter  also.  Once  upon  a 
time,  too,  in  these  pages  were  two 
morsels  of  verse.  The  one  was  a 
satire,  the  other  an  elegy.  But 
somebody  decreed  that  the  satire 
was  too  pungent,  and  the  elegy 
too  melancholy.  So  the  author 
gave  them  up,  but  this  conviction 
she  keeps.  That  a  woman  who 
sees  the  world  ought  to  refrain 
from  writing,  since  she  may  bring 
to  the  light  nothing  but  what  is 
X>erfectly  insignificant.' 

Poor  Delphine  (Jay !  We  know 
not  whether  '  to  love,  honour,  and 
obey,'  formed  one  of  the  promises 
of  her  marriage  ceremony;  the 
fulfilling  it,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  hard  for  her. 
Yet,  when  her  ungrateful  husband 
was  in  prison  on  account  of  his 
political  views,  she  underwent  all 
sorts  of  dangers  for  him.  This 
sentimental  poetess  and  lively 
novelist  was  certainly  not  a  bad 
specimen  of  a  woman. 
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•  THIS  YEAR— NEXT  YEAR.' 

'X'HIS  year— next  year— sometime — nc\'cr, 
'*'      Gaily  did  she  tell ; 
Rose-leaf  after  rose-leaf  ever 
Eddied  round  and  felL 

This  year— and  she  blushed  demurely, 

That  would  be  too  soon ; 
He  could  wait  a  little,  surely, 

Tis  already  June. 

Next  year — ^that's  almost  too  hurried, 

Laughingly,  said  she ; 
For  when  once  a  girl  is  married, 

She  no  more  is  free. 

Sometime— that  is  vague— long  waiting 

Many  a  trouble  brings  ; 
Twixt  delaying  and  debating. 

Love  might  use  hivwings. 

Never — word  of  evil  omen. 

And  she  sighed,  heigh-ho ! — 

Tis  the  hardest  lot  for  women, 
Lone  through  life  to  go. 


Next  year — early  in  the  May-time, 

Was  to  be  the  day ; 
Looked  she  sweetly  towards  that  gay  time, 

Gleaming  far  away. 

Never — fair  with  bridal  flowers 

Came  that  merry  Spring  ; 
Ere  those  bright  and  radiant  hours, 

She  had  taken  wing. 

This  year — hearts  are  bound  by  sorrow. 

Next  year — some  forget ; 
Sometime— comes  that  golden  morrow 

Never — earth  saw  yet. 

E.  L. 


Dnwn  by  M.  E.  Edwards.I 


Next  year— earijr^in,  Ihe  May-lime, 

Was  lo,  be  Ihe  (iay  : 
Looked  she  sweelly  towards  that  gay  time, 

Gleaming  far  away. 


KITES     AND     PIGEONS. 

9  ^obrlitle.  in  Cloa  ^arH. 

By  Joseph  Hattos, 


Part  H.— CHAPTEK  YI.—(Condaded.) 

BETWEEN   THE  ACTS. 


\  I 


TINSELL  CASTLE  had 
dined.  The  ladies  were  in 
the  drawing-room;  the  gen- 
tlemen were  diecusaing  poli- 
tica  over  old  port  and  new  filberts 
Colonel  Tippita  had  made  Bevenil 
efforts  to  throw  off  a  score  or  two 
of  his  choicest  platitudes ;  but  he 
had  found  Mr.  Thornton  a  stiff 
and  nnconiproniising  opponent 

The  dining-room  opened  conve- 
niently npon  a  conservatory ;  and 
old  Pigeon  was  the  iirst  to  avail 
himself  of  the  Colonel's  permission 
to  go  outside  and  have  a  cigar 
prior  to  joining  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Old  Pigeon  was  heartily  tired  of 
Society.  The  Colonel  might  have 
heard  him  saying  so  as  he  tried  to 
light  a  cigar  in  a  shady  comer  of 
the  lawn.  It  was  a  fine,  clear, 
moonlight  night,  the  weather  al- 
most as  warm  as  July. 
TOL.  zzi.—  Ko.  ozzn, 


'  I'm  blowed  if  I  ain't  precious 
sick  of  this,'  grumbled  old  Pigeon. 
'  What  with  the  Colonel's  speeches 
and  Tommy  a-Iosin^that  bet  of  a 
cool  two  hundred,  as  the  Colonel 
called  it — well,  I  says,  says  I,  "Let 
me  go  outside  and  smoke  a  quiet 
cigar."  Says  Mr.  Thornton,  "  Wo 
must  join  tlie  ladies."  .  "By  all 
means,"  I  says,  and  I  slips  out ; 
ottd  I  only  wish  I  was  in  the  train 
a-going  Inck  to  London.' 

'  Hullo,  governor !  you've  come 
out  for  a  breather,  eh  ?'  said  Tom 
Pigeon,  with  a  half-burnt  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  the  ashes  of  it 
on  his  waistcoat.  '  Well,  how  do 
you  like  being  in  Society  and  in  a 
castle  ?' 

'  Well,  Tommy,'  said  old  Pigeon, 
'  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my 
opinion,  I'd  sooner  be  at  the  Ele- 
phant and  Castle,  having  a  quiet 
pipe.' 

'  Ah,  governor,'  said  Tom, '  You 
are  too  old  to  get  out  of  vulgar 
habits;  youll  never  alter.' 

'  I  don't  want  to,'  said  the  old 
man. 

'  I  feel  a  bit  of  a  squeamishnees 
here,'  said  Tom,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  heart, '  a  sort  of  a  no-how- 
ish  feeling.  Thornton  says  it  is  a 
regular  out-and-out  society  pain — 
a  sort  of  a  fashionable  pain — a 
twinge  of  the  blaziy.  Kite  colls  it.' 

'I  don't  like  that  Kite,  Tommy,' 
said  the  old  man.  'He  ain't  no 
good.' 

'  Oh,  he  is  not  a  bad  sort,'  said 
Tom. 

'He  knew  you  was  a-going  to 
2k 
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lose  that  bet/  said  the  old  man, 
piLBhiDg  his  penknife  through  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  and  wishing  he 
had  a  pipe. 

'  Never  mind  the  bet,  father,' 
said  Tom.  '  It  will  come  right  if 
yon  will  'only  be  a  little  careful ; 
but  what  with  your  talking  of 
giving  an  inch  and  taking  an  ell, 
your  Tooley  Street  joke,  and  the 
Paris  fashions,  you  do  make  it 
hard  for  a  fellow  to  keep  his  equi- 
librium.' 
'  What's  that,  Tommy  ?' 
'Never  mind  what  it  is,  dear 
old  boy.  It  is  not  much  I  ask — 
sink  the  shop,  and  consider  our 
new  positions.' 

*  Why,  Tommy,  there's  a  petti- 
coat !  It's  that  pretty  little  girl, 
the  companion,'  said  old  Pigeon. 

Tom  intercepted  the  young  lady. 

She  had  a  basket  of  flowers  in 
her  hand. 

'  "VMiy,  Jessie,  he  said,  familiarly 
and  heartlessly,  '  I  thought  you 
were  inside  yonder.' 

*  Sir,'  said  Jessie,  '  allow  me  to 
pass.' 

*  How  distant  we  are,'  said  Tom. 
'  Where  have  you  been  ?* 

•  '  To  say  good-bye  to  my  father, 
you  mean,  unkind  thing,'  said 
Jessie. 

'Gone  on  a  journey,  has  he?' 
Tom  asked,  trying  to  maintain  an 
air  of  nonchalant  indifference. 

'  Yes.     Allow  me  to  pass,  sir.' 

'  Those  are  pretty  flowers.  Are 
they  out  of  the  Colonel's  garden  ?' 

'  They  are  the  last  flowers  from 
the  farm  which  my  father  is  leav- 
ing for  ever.  There !  Now  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied,'  said  Jessie, 
beginning  to  cry. 

'  Tom,  you  are  a  brute  I'  the  old 
man  exclaimed. 

'  Don't  be  angry,  Jessie,'  said 
Tom. 

'Angry?  Pooh!'  said  Jessie, 
between  crying  and  sobbing.  'I 
-vvould  scorn  to  be  angry  -s^ith  such 
a  i>erson  as  you.' 


'  Person !'  said  Tom.  '  Ain't  I 
as  good  as  anybody  else  ? 

'  Write  to  me  and  say  you  are 
coming  to  see  me,  and  then  never 
to  come  near  me ;  and  when  you 
see  me  accidentally  dare  not  speak 
to  me  because  Colonel  Tippits  says 
it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  so- 
ciety to  pay  attention  to  a  com- 
panion. Tom  Pigeon,  you  are  a 
donkey  and  a  cruel  man.' 

Tom  put  out  his  hand  to  take 
Jessie's  arm. 

'  If  you  touch  me  I'll  scream,* 
said  Jessie.  '  I  have  said  what  I 
wished  to  say,  and  now  I  am  going 
inside  there,  as  you  call  it' 

Jessie  swept  by  Tom  and  his 
father,  as  she  spoke. 

'  Very  well,'  said  Tom,  sticking 
his  glass  in  his  eye,  'Depart, 
Miss  Miller,  depart !' 

'Oh,  you  silly,  stupid,  stuck- 
up,  ungrateful  thing!'  she  said, 
scornfully  turning  round  to  fire  off 
this  last  volley  as  she  entered  the 
Castle. 

'That's  one  for  you.  Tommy,* 
said  old  Pigeon. 

'  Yas,  yas,'  said  Tom,  staring  at 
the  door,  which  Jessie  had  closed 
behind  her, '  yas,  that's  my  secret, 
governor,  that  pert  party  in  petti- 
coats. I  said  I  would  show  yon 
my  secret.  Before  destiny  called 
us  to  fame;  before  we  vowed  to 
go  into  Society,  I  loved  that  young 
woman.  Yas,  governor,  your  eon 
was  in  love,  and  coming  down 
here  to  pay  a  clandestine  visit  to 
his  sweetheart,  when  you  asked 
me  to  accompany  you  in  the  same 
direction.' 

'  Lor !'  said  the  old  man.  '  What 
a  curious  thing !' 

'The  Colonel  says,'  continued 
Tom, '  if  a  young  gent  of  fashion 
was  to  marry  a  companion,  it 
would  be  death  to  him.' 

'  You  don't  say  so.  Tommy !' 
exclaimed  old  Pigeon. 

'Death,'  said  Tom,  solemnly. 
'But  say  no  more  about  it;  heie 
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«omc8  Mr.  Thornton,  who  is  a  real 
swell,  bred  and  bom.' 

'  I  am  sent  to  bring  in  the  Pi- 
geona,*  said  Mr.  Thornton.  '  Mes- 
sienrs  the  Pigeons,  come  in  and  be 
plncked.  We  are  going  to  play 
loo.' 

'Now,  none  of  yonr  larks, 
Thornton,'  eaid  Tom,  'Larks, 
d'y'aee?— play  upon  the  word.' 

'Never  mind  playing  upon  the 
word,  air,'  said  Thornton,  '  Come 
and  be  played  npon.' 


'Mr.  Thornton,  let  me  ask  yon 
a  question — won't  detain  you.  a 
moment  Have  you  a  pecnliar 
pain  hero '  (pointing  to  the  region 
of  the  heart) — 'a  sort  of  a  dull 
kind  of  a  pain  ?' 

'  No ;  can't  say  that  I  have,'  Mr. 
Thornton  replied. 

'How  long  have  you  been  in 
Society  ?'  asked  Tom,  pathetically. 

'  Well,  I  hardly  know— always,' 
said  Mr.  Thornton,  Maculating,  in- 
wardly, 'Poor,  miserable  Pigeon  I' 


'  Ah,  then  yon  have  got  used  to 
it  —  most  extraordinary  thing !' 
said  Tom. 

'Yon  will  get  used  to  it  also,' 
said  Thornton.  '  Eels  get  used  to 
skinning,  pigeons  to  plucking.' 

Now  look  here,'  ejclaimed  Tom, 
letting  his  eye-glass  fall.and  throw- 
ing aside  a  fresh-lifted  cigar, 
'  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  remark. 
Ton  know  the  rules  of  Society 
better  than  I  do,  and  perhaps  you 
are  within  those  rules  now,  other- 
wise, Mr.  Thornton,  I  would  punch 


your  head — I  would,  'pon  my  Bonll 
BO  there !' 

'  Bravo,  Pigeon !  eaid  Thornton, 
coolly  patting  the  little  fellow's 
back.  'Give  me  yonr  hand.  Pigeon. 
I  had  no  idea  you  wore  so  plucky ; 
wo  will  be  staunch  friends.' 

Thornton  took  Tom's  hand  in 
his  big,  manly  palm,  and  shook 
old  Pigeon's  son  and  heir  until  his 
teeth  chattered. 

'That's  right,'  said  the  old  man, 
'that's  right.     I  hate  quaiTcliing.' 

'  And  I  hate  humbug,'  Baid  Tom. 
2  H  2 
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'  "Onward  and  aboyeboard,"  is  my 
sentiment ;  and  a  man  with  a 
hundred  thousand  at  his  banker's 
is  not  got  going  to  stand  anybody's 
humbug — ^that's  the  way  to  say  it.* 
'  Quite  right/  said  Mr.  Thornton, 
planting  himself  between  the  two 
Pigeons,  and  taking  an  arm  of 
each, '  quite  right.  Yci  are  in  the 
way  to  get  a  splendid  lesson  on 
humbug.  Come  along  gentlemen, 
come  along.' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A   8T0BM  IK   SOCIETY. 

If  tliis  were  a  drama  instead  of 
a  mere  story  the  last  chapter 
would  hare  been  called,  in  the 
technical  language  of  the  prac- 
tical dramatist,  a  carpenter's  scene. 
It  would  have  given  reasonable 
time  for  the  next  set,  a  return  to 
the  drawing-room  —  an  interior 
with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted. 

Let  the  faithful  historian  pre- 
sent the  scene  as  though  the 
equally  faithful  reader  sat  by  his 
side  in  the  first  row  of  the  stalls 
and  saw  it. 

Miss  Tippits  sits  at  the  piano, 
with  her  foot  on  the  soft  pedal, 
playing  a  new  set  of  waltzes  pian- 
issimo,  that  no  one  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  music,  and,  also, 
that  her  mistakes  may  be  less  no- 
ticeable than  they  would  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  forte  pedal. 
She  is  bending  her  head  senti- 
mentally to  the  music,  as  if  her 
soul  were  communing  with  the 
spirit  of  the  sublime  composer  (a 
bandmaster  in  one  of  the  line  regi- 
ments), or  the  less  ethereal  part  of 
her  nature  were  threading  the 
figures  of  the  dreamy  waltz  in  the 
arms  of  Mr.  Tom  Pigeon,  Mr. 
Thornton,  or  whomsoever  else  may 
be  destined  to  call  her  his  own. 

At  a  card  table,  placed  in  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  room,  sits 


Kite  and  the  Bector  of  Follpark,. 
playing  a  harmless  game  of  crib- 
bage.  Down  near  the  footlights 
are  Miss  Austin,  the  Colone],  and 
several  guests  seated  upon  otto- 
mans, and  lolling  in  easy  chairs, 
talking  in  a  miscellaneous  fashion 
upon  a  variety  of  questions,  the 
whole  of  which  the  Colonel  vainly 
endeavours  to  turn  to  political 
account,  being  invariably  inter- 
rupted just  as  he  is  about  to  re- 
hearse his  hustings  speech. 

Presently  there  enters  from  the 
carpenter's  scene  —  or,  rather, 
speaking  as  historian,  not  as 
dramatist — ^from  the  garden,  where 
that  interesting  incident  of  the 
last  chapter  has  just  taken  place 
— presently,  I  say,  there  enters 
Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Pigeon  senior, 
and  Mr.  Pigeon  junior.  As  tbey 
appear,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  the 
Colonel  to  ask  Miss  Tippits  to 
sing  '  that  little  song.' 

*  Do,  my  dear  Clementina,  sing 
that  little  song,*  says  the  Colonel. 

'  Papa,  dear,  don't  ask  me,'  saya 
Miss  Tippits. 

'  Yes ;  do  sing,'  say  several 
voices  all  at  once. 

*Do  oblige  us,'  says  Mr.  Tom 
Pigeon. 

'Then  Jessie  must  accompany 
me,'  says  Miss  Tippits,  taking  up 
a  bundle  of  music,  and  beginning 
to  search  for  '  that  little  song.' 

'Where  is  Jessie  Miller?'  says 
the  Colonel,  looking  round  the 
room,  and  searching  every  comer 
through  his  eye-glass. 

No  one  answers  the  question; 
but  Jessie  glides  out  of  some  un- 
suspected comer,  ajid  takes  her 
seat  at  the  piano  to  play  the 
accompaniment  to  the  song  which 
Miss  Clementina  Tippits  was  prac- 
tising when  this  story  opened. 

'Generous  creature  to  allow 
little  Miller  to  accompany  her 
— to  share  the  honours  of  the 
evening— eh?'  says  the  Colonel, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  Tom. 
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*  Tas,  yas/  Tom  replies. 
While  the  song  is  being  sung, 

tmd  the  accompaniment  is  being 
played^  the  Colonel,  listening  at- 
tentively to  both  all  the  time, 
motions  Tom  Pigeon  to  a  card 
table,  at  which  both  seat  them- 
selyes,  opposite  Eate  and  a  so- 
licitor of  Inglenook,  who  has  taken 
the  rector's  place. 

Everybody  applands  the  song, 
and  the  card  players  cut  for  deal. 

Old  Pigeon  thereupon  remarks 
that  his  son  Tom  sings  a  good 
song. 

'  Mr.  Pigeon  junior  is  engaged,' 
says  the  Colonel. 

'  But  you  have  not  commenced 
the  game,'  says  Thornton ;  '  let  us 
have  Mr.  Pigeon's  song  first. 

'0  yes,  certainly,'  say  several 
voices. 

'Yas,'  says  Tom,  'anything  to 
oblige,  as  Mx.  Ketch  said. 

'Tou  must  not  tell  us  what 
3Ir.  Ketch  said,'  remarks  Thorn- 
ton, with  his  thoughts  in  the 
famous  Pickwickian  scene. 

Two  persons,  who  had  recently 
been  to  a  London  theatre,  laugh 
very  much  at  Thornton's  mild 
joke. 

'  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  company 
that  I  should  sing  ?'  asks  Tom. 

'  Vulgar  person,'  says  the  Rector, 
aside  to  his  neighbour. 

'  Certainly,'  says  Mr.  Thornton ; 
'  we  are  waiting.' 

*  And  so  are  we,'  says  Kite,  with 
the  faintest  indication  of  a  wink 
at  the  Inglenook  lawyer,  who  is 
shuffling  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
mentally  calculating  the  amount 
that  may  be  dragged  out  of  a 
young,  vulgar,  wealthy  cockney  in 
two  hours. 

'  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of 
the  rules  of  Society  if  the  com- 
I>anion,'  says  old  Pigeon,  *was 
just  to — '  (imitates,  in  dumb  show, 
the  act  of  playing  an  accomi)ani- 
ment  on  the  piano). 

'  Look  after  the  governor,'  says 


Tom  to  Mr.  Thornton ;  '  I'm  afraid 
the  wine  is  getting  into  his 
head.' 

'  Certainly,'  says  the  Colonel. 
'Miss  Jessie  Miller,  will  yon 
kindly  accompany  Mr.  Pigeon's 
song  ?' 

Jessie  says  nothing,  but  sits 
down,  determined  to  accompany 
him  in  half  a  dozen  keys. 

'  Miss  Jessie  Miller  will  oblige,' 
says  old  Pigeon,  in  a  maudlin  way, 
hfdf  aloud ; '  number  ninety  in  the 
books.' 

'  Governor,  governor,'  remon- 
strates young  Pigeon  in  an  aside 
whisper,  'will  you  or  won't 
you?' 

'  What  do  you  wish  me  to  play?' 
asks  Jessie,  when  Tom  walks  up 
to  the  piano. 

'  Don't  be  so  hard  on  me,'  Tom 
says,  quietly. 

'  I  don't  know  it,'  says  Jessie. 

'  This  is  the  tune,'  says  Tom,  in 
desperation,  hunmiing  a  few  bars 
of  an  impossible  melody. 

Jessie  follows  him  on  the  instru- 
ment, and  then  asks  if  he  is 
ready. 

'Yes,'  he  says  he  is;  and  in 
evidence  thereof  he  breaks  out 
into  the  following  new  and  original 
ballad : — 

*  A  toast  I    To  oar  darlings  at  home — 

Our  wires  and  children  dear ; 

Here's  a  health  to  those  that  we  lore, 

Let  us  drink  the  toast  with  a  cheer ! 
*  *  •  • 

'If  I  might  be  allowed,'  says 
Tom,  'I  would  ask  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  join  in  the  chorus.' 

'Very  good,'  says  the  Colonel, 
smiling  ;  '  charming  —  so  very 
natural.' 

'We  will  take  the  lead  from 
you,  Mr.  Pigeon,'  says  Thornton ; 
whereupon  Tom  repeats  the  last 
verse  as  a  chorus,  and  the  Colonel's 
guests  think  it  a  very  humorous 
thing  to  'join  in,'  which  they  do 
quite  pleasantly. 

Tom  continues  the  song  with 
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raiewed  v^nr,  Iiia  fatber  nodding 
■nd  lieatmg  time  to  the  tuno. 

'When  tlw  world  is  frowoing  «nd  diirt, 
And  frieudi  graw  fickle  xad  cold  ; 
HtrfoQd  imil)-  thM  bright«D  the  doudi. 
And  tioge  them  with  colonrs  of  gold. 


'  Admirable  sentiment,  charm- 
ing moral,'  sajs  the  Colonel,  in- 
Titing  old  Pigeon,  by  an  easy 
gesture,  to  join  the  card  table,  to 
vhich  Mr.  Pigeon  eenior  responds. 

Everybody   intimates   tbat  the 


song  has  charmed  them  very 
much.  Ur.  Tippits  takes  Tom's 
arm,  compliments  him  apon  his 
vocal  powers,  and  oondncts  him 
to  the  card  tables,  where  cntting 
in  and  cntting  out  goes  on  at  onoe 
to  the  evident  satisfoctioii  of  air 
the  parties  concerned. 

'  Happy  pair  the  Pigeons,'  aayet 
Mr.  Thornton  to  Miss  Tippits,  who 
is  rolling  her  languishing  eyes  at  m. 
young  cnrate,  supposed  to  haT» 
great  influence  with  the  bishop. 

'  Yes,  very,'  says  Miss  Tippits. 


'  Eccentric,'  continues  Mr. 
Thornton,  '  very  odd  there  should 
be  a  Kite  in  the  same  company.' 

Thornton  glances  at  the  card 
tables  as  he  makes  the  remark. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  singu- 
lar,' Sftye  Miss  Tippits ;  '  there  is 
a  Mr.  Green  and  also  a  Miss  White 
here.' 

'  Yes,  true,  true,'  says  Thornton  ; 
'  you  do  not  object  to  the  name  of 
Pigeon  now.  Miss  Tippits.' 

'  You  are  always  facctions,  Mr. 


Thornton.  I  suppose  Miss  Austin 
does  not  object  to  the  name  of 
Thornton,'  says  Miss  Tippite, 
withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the- 
curate  and  rolling  them  upon 
Mr.  Thornton. 

'She  has  just  done  ma  the 
honour  to  say  that  she  does  not," 
replies  Thornton,  accepting  the 
optical  charge  with  remarkable- 
coolness. 

Miss  Austin,  who  has  been  dis- 
cnsaing  the    relative    powers    or 
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Browning  and  Tennyson  with  a 
gentleman  (he  has  heard  'The 
Brook '  snng  at  a  Penny  Beading^ 
and  been  advised  to  get  up  '  How 
they  Brought  the  Good  News  to 
Ghent)/  comes  to  Miss  Tippits's 
ottoman  at  this  moment,  and  asks 
her  friend  what  Harry  is  so 
earnest  about. 

'  About  you,'  says  Miss  Tippits ; 
'  he  was  asking  me  to  be  one  of 
the  bridesmaids.' 

'  Harry !'  exclaims  Miss  Austin, 
in  a  pretty  confusion. 

Thornton  is  rather  taken  aback 
at  the  unexpected  smartness  of 
Miss  Tippits. 

'  I  congratulate  you  both,'  says 
that  lady,  with  as  little  asperity 
as  she  can  put  into  her  voice. 

Miss  Austin  bows.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton is  about  to  make  a  suitable 
reply  when  the  conyersation  is 
interrupted  by  high  words  at  one 
of  the  card  tables. 

'  Hollo !  what  is  this !'  says  Mr. 
Thornton, '  a  storm  in  Society.' 

'  I  saw  you  do  it,'  says  young 
Pigeon,  in  loud  angry  tones,  '  you 
are  a  cheat.' 

He  is  addressing  Kite,  who  rises 
from  the  table. 

'  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,'  remon- 
strates the  Colonel,  in  his  blandest 
manner. 

The  whole  company  rise  from 
their  seats  in  various  parts  of  the 
room. 

'  An  infernal  cheat !'  exclaims 
Pigeon. 

'  Before  ladies,  too,'  says  the 
Colonel,  attempting  to  take  Tom's 
ainm. 

'  You  son  of  a  tailor/  shouts 
Kite,  beginning  a  withering  reply 
to  Tom,  who  immediately  upsets 
the  table,  and  seizing  Kite  by  the 
throat,  gasps  out,  'Ladies  or  no 
ladies — tailors  or  no  tailors — you 
shall  give  up  that  card.' 

The  ladies  hurriedly  leave  the 
room;  the  gentlemen  throng  round 
Pigeon  and  Kite,  just  in  time  to 


see  Mr.  Pigeon  junior   fling  his 
adversary,  and  pull  out  of  Kite's 

coat-pocket  an  ace  of  spades. 

«  «  «  » 

Tableau  and  end  of  scene  to 
turbulent  music. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

AFTEB   THE   STOfiM. 

In  one  of  his  'Boundabout 
Papers/  or  somewhere  else,  Thack- 
eray promised  to  write  a  story  that 
should  be  all  dialogue.  He  never 
did  it.  The  idea  has  borne  fruit 
in  this  poor  narrative  of  Tom 
Pigeon's  expedition  into  Society. 
I  have  eschewed  description.  I 
leave  the  actors  in  this  little  drama 
to  play  their  own  parts  in  their 
own  way.  The  reader  has  formed 
her  own  idea  (I  say  her  own  idea 
for  what  he  is  capable  of  such  a 
formation)  of  the  character,  manner, 
and  appearance  of  every  individual 
visitor  at  Tinsell  Castle.  She 
also  knows  exactly  what  would 
be  said  about  the  disgraceful  scene 
at  the  Castle.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  her  how  the  few  good  people 
who  had  been  got  there  by  mis- 
representations concerning  whom 
they  would  meet,  considered  them- 
selves insulted  and  defrauded. 
She  knows  all  about  persons  of 
the  Tippits  character,  who  try 
to  thrust  themselves  into  Society. 
She  has  never  met  them  of  course ; 
but  she  has  heard  of  them  and 
read  of  them  in  books.  The 
Pigeons  are  mysteries  to  her 
perhaps,  but  she  can  easily  imagine 
what  sort  of  a  figure  Mr.  Shoddy, 
who  made  her  last  riding-habit, 
would  cut  with  a  house  in  Bel- 
grave  Square,  and  a  vulgar  son 
dreaming  of  Society.  "Why  should 
I,  the  humble  reporter  of  these 
few  insignificant  scenes,  in  the 
insignificant  lives  of  the  Kites 
and  Pigeons,  trespass  upon  the 
intellectual,  and  indulgent  reader 
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with  my  own  views?  The  very 
thought  is  presmnptaoos.  I  le- 
ttim  to  the  dialogae,  with  an 
humble  apology,  for  this  almost 
unpardonable  reference  to  my  own 
ozistwice.  I  will  only  yenture  to 
say  that  we  are  back  again  in  the 
diawing-room  of  Tinsell  Castle  on 
the  day  after  the  storm.  Kite  and 
^Ir.  Thornton  are  in  the  room. 

'  I  assure  you/  says  Kite,  '  it 
was  quite  a  mistake — I  assure  you, 
on  my  honour/ 

'  Appearances  were  against  you/ 
says  Thornton. 

'  By  all  that  is  good  I  swear  to 
you  it  was  a  mistake ;  you  must 
prevent  scandal,  Mr.  Thornton,  or 
the  C!oIoners  chances  of  election 
for  Inglenook  are  at  an  end.' 

'  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  Tippite  ever  being  a 
member  of  parliament  even  for 
Inglenook/  says  Thornton. 

'You  are  wrong,  sir,  believe 
me/  says  Kite;  'but,  no  matter, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  sir,  you 
must  use  your  influence  with  Mr. 
Pigeon,  pray  do,  sir,  he  respects 
you.' 

*  You  called  him  a  son  of  a 
tailor,'  says  Thornton. 

'  I  did  not  mean  it  personally, 
it  was  only  figurative,  just  as  you 
say  a  son  of  a  gun ;  I  meant  no 
harm,  Mr.  Thornton,  I  assure  you ; 
the  term  might  even  be  cons^ed 
into  one  of  endearment.' 

At  this  moment  there  enters 
Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon,  at  sight  of 
whom  there  disappears  with  al- 
most miraculous  rapidity  his  old 
friend  Kite.  Young  Pigeon  has 
been  going  about  the  house,  ask- 
ing nearly  every  person  he  meets, 
if  he  experiences  any  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Thomas 
Pigeon  has  had  a  severe  and  con- 
tinuous attack  of  that  peculiarly 
uncomfortable  pain,  which  he  was 
told  on  the  previous  day  belonged 
to  Society.  It  had  attacked  him 
most  seriously  on    hearing    that 


Miss  Jessie  Miller  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  leave  the  Castle ;  and 
more  particulariy  since  she  had 
met  him  on  the  stairs  and  insisted 
upon  cutting  him  dead.  The  pain 
had  been  so  intense  during  the 
morning,  that  Tom  b^;an  to 
wonder  whether  his  &ther  was 
not  quite  right  in  attributing  it 
to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
this  new-fangled  humbug  of  being 
in  Society,  and  doing  ever3rthing 
that  you  didn't  want  to  do  and 
pretending  that  you  liked  it  Tom 
had  been  closeted  with  Colonel  Tip- 
pits;  he  had  also  had  a  serious 
conversation  with  Mr.  Thornton; 
Miss  Miller  had  looked  prettier 
than  ever  she  had  done  as  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  him ; 
his  father  had  solemnly  warned 
him  that  he 'was  being  swindled, 
bought  and  sold,  and  made  mince- 
meat of;  so  that  altogether  Mr. 
Pigeon  junior  may  be  said  to  have 
had  anything  but  a  lively  time  of 
it  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours. 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Thornton/  he  said,  on 
entering  the  drawing-room,  from 
which  Kite  had  just  disappeared, 
'  how  are  you,  sir — how  are  you  ?* 

'Well,  thank  you,  very  well/ 
said  Thornton,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  a  loose  morn- 
ing coat,  and  surveying  the  odd 
figure  of  the  ambitious  young 
merchant  tailor,  formerly  of  Bond 
Street. 

'  Gk)t  no  pain  here  ?'  Tom  asked, 
ruefully  planting  his  left  hand 
upon  that  part  of  his  light  waist- 
coat which  covered  his  heart. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Thornton,  laugh- 
ing. 

'  Ah,  I  have  —  a  confounded 
XMun,  sir!'  said  Tom.  'I  don't 
think  being  in  Society,  as  you  call 
it,  is  good  for  me.' 

'  Society !  My  poor,  dear  young 
friend,  you  have  never  been  there 
yet.  But  is  there  no  other  reason 
for  your  heartache?    I  saw  you 
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hatching  that  pretty  Jessie  Miller 
this  morning,  when  you  were 
dressing.  I  saw  yon,  sir ;  I  saw 
you  looking  out  at  your  bed-room 
window.' 

'  Well,  I  did  not  say  that  you 
did  not  see  me.' 

'  Don't  be  angry.' 

'  I  am  not  angry.' 

'  You  are  blushing,  then.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  not,' 
Tom  said,  turning  his  head  away 
from  Mr.  Thornton,  and  trying  to 
hide  his  face  behind  his  eye- 
glass. 

'Mr.  Kite  is  anxious  to  have 
your  forgiyeness,'  said  Thornton, 
considerately  changing  the  sub- 
feet  ;  '  he  declares  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  mistake ;  he  tows  it, 
upon  his  honour.' 

'Upon  what?' 

'  His  honour.' 

'  Don't  like  the  guarantee.  The 
Colonel  assured  me  he  had  kicked 
the  brute  out  of  doors.' 

'He  may  haye  done  so,'  said 
Thornton :  '  but  Kite  is  one  of 
those  persons  who,  being  kicked 
out  at  the  front  door,  come  in  at 
the  back.' 

'  Why,  he  had  the  audacity  to 
call  me  the ' 

'Yes,  yes,'  said  Thornton,  be- 
fore Tom  could  finish  the  sentence, 
'  he  says  that  was  not  meant  per- 
sonally ;  in  fact,  that  it  was  more 
in  the  light  of  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, just  as  you  say  a  son  of  a 
gun— do  you  see  ?' 

'  Yas,  yas,'  said  Tom,  promptly, 
and  with  eyident  relief, '  yery  good ; 
I  thought  that  was  all  he  meant, 
after  all.     He  is  a  cleyer  fellow.' 

'You  knew  him,  then,  before 
you  met  him  down  here  ?' 

'Slightly,  yas,  yas,'  said  Tom, 
plucking  up  his  collar  and  his 
courage  at  the  same  time.  '  I 
gaye  him  a  wonner,  eh?  It  as- 
tonished him  rather,  and  the 
Castle  too.  By  Joye!  I  almost 
forgiye  him  for  falling  so  cleanly 


when  I  hit  out  from  the  shoulder. 
It  was  as  good  as  a  play.' 

'Yes,  no  doubt,'  said  Mr. 
Thornton.  'Now  look  here,  Mr. 
Pigeon  junior,  I  know  all  about 
that  pain  of  yours.  You  don't 
care  for  Miss  Tippits.  Don't  frown, 
my  friend,  don't  frown.  You  would 
rather  be  out  of  the  bargain.  For- 
giye Kite ;  he  is  no  worse  than  his 
friends,  between  ourselyes.  Let 
us  go  into  the  garden  and  haye  a 
chat.' 

Mr.  Thornton  had  a  way  of 
making  people  do  what  he  wished, 
and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading Mr.  Pigeon  to  act  upon 
some  yery  wholesome  adyioe  which 
he  gaye  him  under  a  tree  on 
Colonel  Tippits's  lawn. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Theophilus 
Pigeon  had  encountered  Miss 
Jessie  Miller  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  had,  in  the  frankest 
way  possible,  obtruded  himself 
upon  her  confidence.  He  admired 
her  morning  dress;  he  expressed 
his  great  regret  that  Miss  Miller 
was  going  to  leaye  the  Castle ;  he 
candidly  told  her  that  he  neither 
cared  for  the  Castle  nor  its  society, 
and  he  was  sure  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  that  his  son  Tom  ^as  of 
the  same  opinion. 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
about  your  son  Tom,'  said  Jessie, 
impatiently  stamping  her  pretty 
right  foot  upon  a  full-blown  rose 
in  the  Brussels  carpet. 

'Ah,  you  once  thought  differ- 
ently,' said  old  Pigeon,  coaxingly. 

'  Perhaps  I  did.' 

'  You  liked  him  once.' 

'  Perhaps  I  did.' 

'  Why  don't  you  now  ?' 

'Because  he  doesn't  care  for 
me.' 

'  How  do  you  know  he  don't  ?' 

'  What  a  silly  question,  begging 
your  pardon.  It  would  not  bo 
right  to  care  for  a  poor  farmer's 
daughter  now  he's  in  Society.' 

Jessie  Emphasised  the  last  two 
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words,  and  tossed  up  her  head 
with  an  air  of  defiance  and  con- 
tempt. 

'Hang  Society!  blow  Society!' 
said  old  Pigeon.  '  Don't  be  angry 
with  me.  Miss  Jessie,  because  I 
love  you  already  as  a  feither  might, 
and  I  want  to  know  all  about  this 
afiair  between  you  and  TonL  How 
long  have  you  known  my  son  ?' 

'A  year/  said  Jessie,  looking 
upon  the  ground,  and  sighing. 
'  He  came  to  the  hotel  with  &ther 
from  the  Cattle  Show,  and  we  all 
went  to  the  theatre.' 

'  The  sly  dog !  I  remember  him 
saying  he  had  met  some  very  nice 
people  at  the  show.' 

'  And  he  came  and  had  tea  with 
us,'  continued  Jessie;  'and  we 
have  written  to  each  other  ever 
since ;  and  the  other  day .  my 
father  had  to  leaye  the  fano,  be- 
cause he  lost  his  money  horse- 
racing.' 

'Oh!  that  was  it/  said  old 
Pigeon ;  '  and  the  Colonel  was 
your  father's  landlord.  Between 
ourselves.  Miss  Jessie,  I  don't 
think  much  of  this  Mister  Colonel. 
What  do  you  say  ?' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Jessie. 

'  You  are  mum,  as  they  say.' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Jessie !  Jessie  1'  called  the  un- 
mistakable voice  of  Miss  Tippits 
at  this  period  of  the  conversation ; 
'  where  are  you  ?' 

'  But  if  Tommy  was  to  ask  you 
to  be  his  wife  ?'  said  old  Pigeon, 
hurriedly,  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  his  time. 

'  Tommy  !'  exclaimed  Jessie, 
snapping  her  pretty  fingers,  'I 
would  not  have  him  if  his  hair 
was  hung  with  diamonds. 

Then  saying,  'I  am  coming, 
Miss  Tippits,'  she  darted  out  of 
the  room,  and  left  old  Pigeon  to 
his  own  reflections. 

'  Not  if  his  hair  was  hung  with 
diamonds  1'  said  old  Pigeon,  look- 
ing   at    the    door    which    Jessie 


banged  as  she  fled ;  '  that's  one  for 
Tommy.' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
times  Mr.  Pigeon  would  have  re- 
peated Jessie's  words  had  he  not 
been  interrupted  by  Colonel  Tip- 
pits,  who,  having  searched  the 
house  for  his  friend,  had  found 
him  at  last,  mentally  staggering 
under  the  startling  rebuff  of  Miss 
Jessie  Miller. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Pigeon/  said  the 
Colonel,  in  his  loud,  pompous 
voice,  'I  have  been  looking  for 
you  everywhere.' 

'  Indeed  !'  said  Mr.  Pigeon  ; 
'  well,  if  yon  repeat  the  same  exer- 
cise to-morrow  you'll  have  to  go 
further  afield  to  look  for  me.' 

*Why,  sir,  why?'  asked  the 
ColoneL 

'  'Cos  I  means  to  cut  this,  sir,  if 
not  to-day,  by  the  first  train  in 
the  morning.  I'm  too  plain  a  man 
for  this  sort  of  thing.  I've  never 
been  in  a  castle  before.' 

'Every  Englishman's  home  is 
his  castle/  said  the  Colonel,  ma- 
jesticaliy. 

'  No,  not  exactly/  said  Mr. 
Pigeon  senior;  'every  English- 
man's home  is  not  a  castle,  sir, 
begging  your  pardon ;  and  a  good 
thing  too.  Colonel.  But  we  will 
not  argue  the  point ;  let  us  come 
to  business.  About  that  mort- 
gage ;  I'm  wiUing  to  renew  it,  as 
you  know,  but  on  one  condition.' 

'  Name  it,'  said  the  Colonel, 
promptly,  prepared  to  concede 
much. 

'  You  must  let  my  son  off  this 
bargain,  sir,  about  Miss  Tippits.' 

The  Colonel  started  and  looked 
fixedly  at  old  Pigeon. 

'It's  very  kind  of  you/  said 
Mr.  Pigeon,  undaimted — '  it's  very 
kind,  and  a  great  honour — we 
know  that;  but  it's  a  mistake 
altogether.  We  Pigeons  are  only 
humble  birds;  and  it's  like  mating 
one  of  us  to  a  pheasant,  or  a  pea- 
cock, or  a  n-ostrich — it  ain't  natu- 
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ral,  Colonel ;    and  it  will    never 
do.' 

While  the  Colonel  is  endeavotir- 
ing  to  explain  to  Mr.  Pigeon  that 
the  intermarrying  of  the  middle 
with  the  upper  claases  of  society  ie 
acknowledged  to  be  an  important 
element  in  the  social  aystem,  let 
ns  look  in  ttpon  Uiefi  Tippita,  and 


interesting    little    scene    in     the 
library. 

'  I  have  told  you  before,'  says 
Miss  Tippits,  'that  yonr  suit  is 
hopeless  in  both  cases.  I  decline 
yonr  hand  again,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously done.  You  know  my 
reasons.' 

That  contemptible   Pigeon   is 


Hr.  Kite,  who  are  playing  out  an      one  of  yonr  reasons,'  saya  Kite. 


'  Tou  bad  my  answer  before  I 
ever  heard  of  or  saw  Mr.  Tom 
Pigeon,'  says  Mies  Tippits ;  '  and  I 
will  not  stay  in  the  room,  sir,  to 
hear  pita's  guests  spoken  of  with 
TudeneBs.' 

'Stay,  stay,  Clementina  I'  aaya 
Kite,  seizing  her  hand. 

'  Yon  cannot  hope  to  have  last- 
night's  affair  overlooked,'  continues 
Miss  Tippita,  allowing  Mr.  Kite  to 


retain  hci  hand,  as  though  his 
ecstatic  seizure  of  it  were  a  very 
ordinary  oocnrrence. 

'It  was  qnite  accidental  that 
mistake  of  the  card — on  my  ho- 
nour. Miss  Tippita,  once  for  all  I 
now  lay  my  life  and  fortune  at 
your  feet.  For  three  long  years  I 
have  loved  you;  it  is  only  that 
passion  which  has  indnccd  me  to 
work  and  slave,  day  and  night,  in 
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your  father's  political  interest.  It 
is  now  impossible  that  he  can  do 
"without  me.' 

'  That  is  no  concern  of  mine', 
says  Miss  Tippits. 

'  It  is — it  is,  Clementina !  Let 
us  be  a  happy  family ;  say  what 
your  heart  prompts  you  to  say — 
that  you  do  not  love  this  Pigeon 
— that  you  will  now  reward  the 
love  and  faithful  service  of  a  true, 
devoted  heart !' 

Miss  Tippits,  looking  into  the 
garden,  sees  Tom  Pigeon  and  Jessie 
in  close  conversation ;  she  knows 
that  Thornton  is  beyond  her  reach. 
Taking  her  cue  from  Fate,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  she  returns 
Kite's  pressure  of  her  hand. 

'  There  is  some  one  coming, 
Mr.  Kite,'  she  says ;  '  take  me  into 
the  drawing-room.' 

Kite  at  once  takes  the  blooming 
husband-huntress  under  his  arm, 
kisses  her  fat  and  rosy  fingers, 
and  disappears  with  her  just  as 
the  Colonel  and  old  Pigeon  enter 
the  room. 

'We  shall  be  alone  here,  sir,' 
says  the  Colonel.  '  Pray  be  seated.' 

'  Thank  you.  Colonel !'  says  old 
Pigeon,  determined  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  politeness. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Pigeon,  you  do  not 
surely  mean  to  say  you  are 
serious  ?*  begins  the  Colonel. 

'  I  am,  sir,' 

'  Think  of  the  honour  and  the 
position  which  your  son  would 
obtain  by  such  a  marriage.' 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupts 
the  Colonel's  speech. 

'Confound  the  .people!  why 
cannot  they  leave  us  alone  ?  Come 
in !'  he  exclaims. 

'  It  is  only  me/  says  Tom 
Pigeon,  entering  and  looking  at 
his  father  with  a  peculiarly  satis- 
fied smile. 

'We  were  just  talking  about 
you.  Tommy,'  says  old  Pigeon. 

'  Yes ;    I  know    all    about   it,' 


says  Tom.  '  It's  all  right  I've  got 
rid  of  that  infernal  pain  I  had — 
got  rid  of  it  and  all  other  pains 
too.  Don't  be  Burprised,  Colonel ; 
nothing  ought  to  surprise  nobody  in 
these  daya  Now  look  here — ^I'm 
plain  and  aboveboard,  father,  and 
I  ain't  up  to  this  kind  of  life ;  and, 
what's  more,  without  meaning  to 
be  offensive,  you've  been  playing  a 
sort  of  come-into-my-parlour-said- 
the-spider  game,  and ' 

'  Sir  !*  exclaimed  the  Colonel, '  I 
do  not  understand  you.' 

'  No ;  but  you  will,'  says  Tom. 

'  I  do,'  says  old  Pigeon.  '  My 
dear  boy  you  have  come  to  your 
senses,  that's  it — ^ain't  it  ? 

'  Right  you  are,  governor,'  says 
Tom. 

'I  await  an  explanation,'  says 
the  Colonel,  taking  up  a  dignified 
position  upon  the  hearth-rug  and 
looking  as  calmly  as  he  could,  first 
at  Tom,  and  then  at  old  Pigeon. 

'  If  you  will  come  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  several  friends  are 
now  assembled,  and  request  the 
presence  of  Miss  Tippits  and  Mr. 
Kite,  I  shall  give  you  a  full  and  com- 
plete explanation,'  says  Tom,  taking 
his  father's  arm  and  leading  the  afi- 
tonished  old  man  from  the  room. 

Wd  leave  him  standing  in  the 
doorway  and  telling  the  Colonel 
that  'No  offence  is  intended. 
Colonel  l^ppits  —  only  we  all 
means  business,  and  that  business 
is  to  be  settled  at  once,  sir,  with  all 
respect,  in  the  drawing-room  of 
this  noble  Castle.' 

The  prompter — who,  in  this 
case,  is  the  story-teller — ^proceeds 
to  ring  up  the  .drawing-room  scene 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ASD  LAST. 

The  change  which  had  come 
over  Tom  Pigeon  during  the  last 
few  hours  was  almost  as  remark- 
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able  as  the  transfonnation  of  that 
extraordinary  creature  which  would 
'split'  in  presence  of  Kings- 
ley's  wonderful  water  baby.  Mr. 
Thornton  had  been  talking  to 
Tom  about  a  Tariety  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  Colonel,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  had  explained 
to  his  expected  son-in-law  the 
reason  why  he  was  enabled  to  give 
Miss  Tippits  so  handsome  a  dowry. 
Moreover,  Tom  had  met  Jessie 
Miller  in  a  shady  walk,  outside 
the  lawn,  and  had  there  and  then 
confessed  himself  an  ass  and  a 
coward.  Miss  Austin  had  fol- 
lowed this  up  by  a  judicious  word 
or  two  concerning  Mr.  Thornton's 
expectations  and  the  Society  which 
Tom  might  yet  see  if  he  played  a 
manly  x>art,  as  he  had  been  ad- 
vised to  do,  at  the  Castle,  on  this 
last  day  of  his  father's  visit ;  for 
old  Pigeon  had  packed  up,  and  was 
determined  to  go  to  London  with- 
out further  delay.  Tom  must  in- 
deed have  been  a  booby  if  the 
events  of  the  previous  four-and- 
twenty  hours  had  not  convinced 
him  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's advice  to  break  the  Tippit 
bondage,  and  be  free.  Besides, 
Thornton  had  placed  such  excel- 
lent cards  in  his  hands,  that  the 
mqst  unskilful  player  in  the  world's 
game  could  not  fail  to  make  every 
trick.  Tom  was,  therefore,  master 
of  the  situation  when  the  family 
and  guests  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

'.  Now  let  me  arrange  your 
places,'  said  Tom  when  all  were 
assembled.  '  It  is  not  much  I  ask, 
Colonel,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say 
or  do  that  can  be  objectionable, 
you  know.' 

The  Colonel  said  Mr.  Pigeon  had 
only  to  say  what  he  wished  to 
secure  his  utmost  desires  at  Tinsell 
Castle. 

'  Ah,  Kite !  I  did  not  see  you 
for  the  moment,'  exclaimed  Tom, 
rushing  up  to  Kite  and  shaking 


him  by  the  hand.  '  We  are  going 
to  have  a  family  and  general  ex- 
planation— just  as  they  do  at  the 
theatres  you  know.  Kite.  Now 
look  here.  Kite,  and  Miss  Tippits, 
will  you  kindly  sit  here,  on  this 
ottoman?  There — thank  you — 
that  will  be  excellent.' 

Old  Pigeon  looked  on  in  amaze- 
ment. 

'  And,  Mr.  Thornton,  will  you 
sit  here  on  my  left— thank  you, 
near  Miss  Austin — yes,  that  will 
do  capitally.  Miss  Miller,  you 
shall  sit  near  me ;  and  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Pigeon,  you  shall  sit  where 
you  please.' 

'  Thank  you,  Tommy,'  said  old 
Pigeon. 

'  This  is  very  amusing— verj%' 
said  the  Colonel,  somewhat  con- 
temptuously. 

'  Glad  you  think  so,'  said  Tom, 
taking  the  eye-glass  from  his 
neck  fnd  putting  it  in  his  pocket. 
'  Colonel  Tippits,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Thornton  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  allow  me  to  be  his 
spokesman  on  this  interesting  and 
important  occasion;  Miss  Austin 
ditto ;  likewise  Miss  Jessie.  Kite, 
shall  I  speak  for  you  ?'  ^ 

'  Tom  Pigeon,  you  are  a  good 
fellow  at  heart — I  will  trust  you,' 
said  Kite :  '  though  I  am  not  clear 
about  what  you  mean.' 

'  Shall  I  add  your  name,  Miss 
Tippits,'  said  Tom :  '  may  I  repre- 
sent your  interests  in  the  fEunily 
settlement  ?  The  cards  are  all  in 
my  hands ;  and,  as  I  am  about  to 
retire  from  Society,  I  know  what  I 
am  doing.  Yes  or  no:  it  is  not 
much  I  ask  ?' 

'  I  shall  remain  a  spectator,  sir,' 
said  Miss  Tippits. 

'  Very  good,'  said  Tom. — 
'  Colonel,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?' 

'  Sir,'  said  the  Colonel, '  as  head 
of  this  establishment,  and  in  the 
capacity  of ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Tom,  inter- 
rupting the  speaker;   'we  know 
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all  that,  and  we  intend  to  come  to 
the  hustings  to  hear  you  speak. 
Meanwhile  capital,  you  know — 
capital  must  have  its  due  weight. 
The  Pigeons  will  foreclose,  unless 
— you  know  what  I  mean.' 

'  I  submit,  for  the  present,  at 
all  events,'  said  the  Colonel. 

'  Mr.  Thornton's  solicitor  and  a 
friend  are  at  the  Green  Dragon. 
They  are  not  quite  satisfied  with 
Ck)lonel  Tippits's  papers  in  the 
matter  of  Miss  Austin's  guardian- 
ship. Put  that  little  matter  right. 
Colonel,  and  the  lady  shall  settle 
her  present  annuity  upon  you.' 

'  How  dare  you,  sir  T  exclaimed 
the  Colonel,  rising  to  his  feet  and 
confronting  Tom,  his  face  scarlet 
with  indignation  and  fear. 

'  Don't  interrupt.  Colonel,'  said 
Tom,  nodding  at  Thornton,  to  re- 
assure that  gentleman,  who  seemed, 
for  the  moment,  to  fear  that  Tom 
was  not  playing  his  cards  dis- 
creetly. 

'  Your  conduct,  sir,  is  disgrace- 
ful,' said  the  Colonel. 

'  No :  quite  a  mistake.  Not 
mine,'  said  Tom.  '  Pray  be  calm ; 
it  is  all  for  your  own  good,  I 
assure  you.' 

The  Colonel  walked  about  the 
room  impatiently,  and  old  Pigeon 
did  nothing  but  stare  at  his  son. 

'  Miss  Tippits,'  continued  Tom, 
'  finding  that  she  really  does  not 
care  for  Tom  Pigeon,  who  is 
only  a  tailor's  son,  and  not  in 
Society * 

'Well  done,  Tommy;  I •  knew 
your  heart  was  in  the  right  place,' 
said  old  Pigeon,  unable  to  remain 
quiet  any  longer. 

'  As  I  was  saying,'  continued 
Tom,  '  before  Mr.  Pigeon  senior 
interrupted  me.  Miss  Tippits, 
having  reconsidered  the  state  of 
her  affections,  accepts  one  thousand 
a  year,  which  I  shall  settle  upon 
her,  and  with  it  the  hand  of  my 
old  friend,  Charley  Kite.' 

'  Bless  you.  Pigeon  I  Bless  you!* 


exclaimed  Kite,  looking  a  world  of 
admiration  at  Miss  Tippits,  and 
everlasting  gratitude  at  Tom. 

'  The  Colonel,  wishing  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  men,'  went  on  the 
calm  dispenser  of  Fate,  'restores 
Mr.  Miller  to  his  farm ;  and  Tho- 
mas Pigeon,  selfishly  desirous  of 
being  happy  for  life,  asks  Jessie 
Miller,  before  this  noble  company, 
if  she  will  have  old  Pigeon's 
harum-scarum  son  for  better  for 
worse,  &c.,  with  an  understanding 
that  going  into  Society  is  not  his 
game  in  future." 

Then  turning  to  the  young  lady 
on  his  right,  Tom,  raising  his 
voice,  said,  'Jessie,  I  love  you^ 
and  confess  it.' 

'  Don't  be  foolish,  Tom,'  was  all 
Jessie  said  in  reply. 

'  I  will  not  be  foolish  any  more,' 
said  Tom.  '  But  I  put  the  ques- 
tion now,  once  for  all :  Will  you,  or 
won't  you  ?' 

'  I  will,'  said  Jessie,  blushing 
and  looking  steadfastly  upon  the 
floor. 

'  Hooray !'  exclaimed  old  Pigeon. 
'  Hooray !  and  many  of  them !' 

'  Don't  anticipate  events,'  said 
Tom,  looking  at  his  father  and 
waving  his  hand  for  silence.  '  Is 
it  agreed.  Colonel  Tippits  ?  Mort- 
gage renewed  for  any  length  of 
time  you  like.  A  thousand  a 
year  for  Miss  Tippits — Mrs.  Kite 
I  hope  to  say  ere  long.  No  law- 
suit about  Miss  Austin's  property, 
and  a  splendiferous  present  from 
old  Pigeon  into  the  bargain.  Miss 
Austin's  annuity,you  know,  settled 
on  yourself.  Everybody  happy, 
and  no  troublesome  consciences, 
eh  ?    No  opposition  at  Inglenook  ?' 

'  You  tempt  me,  Mr.  Pigeon — 
my  instincts  are  naturally  social 
and  liberal,'  said  the  Colonel,  who 
had  been  carefully  calculating  his 
chances  in  a  law-suit,  and  the  in- 
conveHience  of  foreclosing  the 
mortgage  on  Tinsell  Castle. 

'  Say  yes,*  said  Tom. 
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The  CJolonel  crossed  over  to 
old  Pigeon.  '  How  much  ?'  he 
said,  in  a  loud  whisper. 

Mr.  Pigeon  senior  took  the 
Colonel,  and  whisi)ered  something 
in  his  ear. 

'  I  knew  I  should  settle  it,  Mr. 
Thornton,'  said  Tom ;  *  it  has  all 
come  as  it  ought ;  we  are  all  sorted 
as  right  as  ninepence,  just  like  a 
play,  and  it  might  be  called  Birds 
of  a  Feather  1  Here,  for  instance, 
here  are  we  the  humble  but  happy 
Pigeons — ' 

'  Tailor  birds,'  whispered  Thorn- 
ton to  Miss  Austin. 

'  Did  anyone  speak  ?'  asked 
Tom,  immediately.  '  Yes  or  no  ? 
it  is  not  much  I  ask.  To  proceed, 
as  I  was  saying — here  we  are,  the 
Pigeons,  the  Kites,  and * 

'  The  love  birds,'  said  Thorn- 
ton. 

'  I  shall  call  you  the  magpies, 
presently,'  said  Tom,  laughing  and 
shaking  his  fist  at  Thornton. 
'  Shall  I  go  on  or  not  ?* 

'  Hear  him,  hear  him !'  ex- 
claimed the  Colonel : '  that  is  what 
I  shall  demand  for  my  honourable 
opx)onents  on  the  hustings. 

'  Hustings  1'  exclaimed  young 
Pigeon.  '  Happy  thought !  This 
is  the  only  hustings  worth  appear- 
ing upon ;  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men the  only  electors  worth 
appealing  to !  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, free  and  independent * 

'  I  protest !'  said  the  Colonel. 
'  I  only  have  a  right  to  make 
an  election  speech  here.' 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will 
only  say.  Vote  for  the  Pigeons!' 
said  Tom. 

'  And  the  Kites,*  said  Miss 
Tippits's  intended. 


•  That  will  do,'  said  old  Pigeon. 
'  Let  us  all  shake  hands,  and  be 
friends !' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  the 
Colonel.  'I  don't  know  what  I 
lose  by  the  transaction,  but  this  is 
the  happiest  day  of  my  life.' 

'  And  mine,'  said  Kite,  kissing 
Miss  Tippits. 

'  And  mine,'  said  Tom,  putting 
his  arm  round  Jessie. 

'  And  mine,'  said  Thornton, 
pressing  Miss  Austin's  hand. 

'  And  mine,'  said  old  Pigeon, 
taking  both  the  Colonel's  hands  in 
his,  and  shaking  them  until  the 
two  old  boys  were  quite  red  in  the 
face. 

If  this  were  really  a  play  (in- 
stead of  being  just  like  one,  as 
Tom  Pigeon  puts  it),  the  whole  of 
the  company  would  waltz  prettily 
to  the  tune  of  Tom  Pigeon's 
chorus,  and  the  curtain  would  go 
down  amidst,  I  hope,  a  round  of 
applause.  But  not  being  a  play, 
the  story  ends  with  the  explana- 
tion that  the  Pigeons  did  not  leave 
the  Castle  until  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  triple  wedding  at  Tngle- 
nook,  the  gorgeous  celebration  of 
which  obtained  for  the  Colonel  so 
much  kudos  that  his  election  for 
the  borough  is  a  matter  of  dead 
certainty.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Pigeon  are  at  the  present  moment 
on  their  wedding  tour  at  Margate ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  are  simi- 
larly engaged  at  Nice;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kite  are  amusing  themseles  at 
Hamburgh ;  old  Pigeon  is  having 
a  quiet  pipe  in  his  favourite  bar 
parlour;  and  Col.  Tippits  is  only 
waiting  for  that  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  parties  which  is  to  bring 
about  the  next  general  election. 
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'TP  Paul  Sandy- 
X  man  had  but 
an  opportunity  I 
If  he  coald  but 

be  allowed  a 
chance  1'  Such 
were  ont  constan  t 
eiclamfttions  in 
regard  to  onr 
friend.  We  held 
him  to  be  dis- 
tinctly a  man  of 
geniuB — we  were 
immenBely  proud  of  him. 

It  is  much  to  have  known  a  man 
of  geniuB.  It  is  something  to  have 
seen  one  even,  thongli  he  may  have 
been  beheld  but  at  a  distance, 
through  a  telescope  or  an  opcnt- 
glaee,  or  looked  down  upon  from 
a  third-fioor  window,  and  dimly 
descried  pasaing  along  the  street 
below;  for  genius  ia  rare — phe- 
nomenal. 

At  least,  I  thiok  so  now.  Once 
I  may  have  entertained  a  different 
opinion,  as  many  still  do  I  note, 
aTering  that  they  find  the  great 
gift  rather  common  than  otherwise, 
and  proceeding  to  attribute  pos- 
aession  of  it  to  a  vast  number  of 
people.  I  perceive,  howcTer,  that 
they  don't  quite  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  persons  they  would 
thufl  dignify.  Hence  it  sometimes 
happens — to  put  the  matter  suc- 
cinctly— that  one  man's  genius  is 
another  man's  gaby,  and,  of  course. 

It  is  the  young,  I  think,  who 
are  especially  apt  at  pronouncing 
judgment  in  this  matter — who  are 
quick  at  discoTering  genius,  or  what 
Uiey  are  content  to  believe  to  be 
genius,  and  forthwith  dofflng  their 
caps,  bending  their  knees,  and 
proffering  homage  with  quite  sur- 
priaing  effusiveness.  Age  is  more 
wary,  more  critical — inclining  to 
captionsness  even,  on  such  a  ques- 


tion. The  weight  of  years  has  » 
tendency  to  suppress  the  bump 
of  veneration.  If  this  is  not  true 
phrenologically,  it  is  true,  I  think, 
practically.  It  was  rather  a  youth- 
ful constituency,  I  remember,  that 
voted  Faol  Scmdymon  a  man  of 
genius.  This  was  a  good  man^ 
years  ago  now ;  but,  at  the  time, 
our  belief  in  Paul's  greatness  was 
not  to  be  shaken.  It  was  a  vital 
bond  of  OUT  union.  And  we  were 
not  a  clique  founded,  as  so  many 
cliques  have  been  taunted  with 
being  founded,  'solely  for  indul- 
gence iu  mutual  admiration  of  a 
grossly  indiscriminate  kind.  Speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  great  majority 
of  US,  I  may  safely  say  that  toe  did 
not  set  up  for  being  geniuses,  or 
require  of  Paul  repayment  in  kind 
of  the  tribute  we  tendered  him. 
There  was  no  such  stuff  in  our 
thoughts;  we  demanded  but  per- 
mission to  revere  his  surpassing 
merit.  That  permission  ho  was 
gradoua  enough  to  accord  us. 

Still,  to  do  Paul  Sandyman  jus- 
tice, his  honours  were  not  of  his 
seeking;  they  were  thrust  upon 
him,  and,  altogether,  he  bore  them 
meekly.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
good-natured,  the  least  arrogant  of 
men.  He  was  pleased,  no  doubt, 
at  the  high  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  lacked,  probably, 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  de- 
precate this  very  markedly.  But, 
indeed,  he  could  with  difficulty 
have  divested  himself  of  an  esteem 
which  he  was  powerless  to  change 
or  hinder.  If  he  stood  on  a  pe- 
destal, it  was  because  we  had  borne 
him  there  upon  our  shoulders, 
forced  him  to  mount,  and  forbidden 
him  to  descend.  Re  was  of  pliant 
disposition,  and  yielded  to  our 
trealxaent  of  him.  Afterwards,  per- 
haps, he  was  almost  involuntarily 
induced  to  think  that  we  were 
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right  about  him;  and  when  we 
chomssed  heartily  in  his  honour, 
Yociferously  proclaiming  him  a  man 
of  genius,  he  would  seem  to  inti- 
mate, if  rather  by  facial  expression 
than  actual  speech, '  Well,  perhaps 
I  am ;  perhaps  I  could  show  that 
I  am,  if  only  I  had  an  opportunity.' 
Forthwith  our  customary  exclama- 
tions were  renewed  and  redoubled. 
'Ahl  ifPaulSandymanhadbutan 
opportunity !  If  he  could  only  be 
allowed  a  chance !'  That  very  sur- 
prising results  would  follow  there- 
upon we  considered  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain. 

There  was  an  element  of  selfish- 
ness, it  may  be,  contained  in  our  ex- 
cessiye  regard  for  Paul.  I  haye  ob- 
served that  communities  deficient 
in  heroes  will  now  and  then  fabri- 
cate one,  and  even  out  of  rather  un- 
promising and  unheroic  materials. 
Hero-worship  is  to  many  so  indis- 
pensable an  occupation;   and,  of 
course,  by  possessing  a  great  light 
amongst  us,  we  gained  reflected 
advantages.     Granting  Sandyman 
a  genius,  then  we  were  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  a  genius ;  were 
his  chosen  and  approved  associates ; 
could  pluck  him  by  the   sleeve, 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  call  him 
'  old  fellow ;'  had  him,  indeed,  ever 
with  us.    That  we  derived  comfort 
and  pleasure  from  this  condition 
of  things,  is  not  to  be  denied.  More- 
over, we  had  the  great  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  we  were,  so  to  speak, 
the  first  discoverers  of  Sandyman. 
£y-and-by  his   merits  would   be 
universally  recognised.     Meantime 
we  had  the  start  of  the  universe  in 
this  matter.     To  the  world  in  ge- 
neral he  was,  as  yet,  an  unknown, 
ordinary  creature ;  to  us,  his  par- 
ticular intimates,  he  was  already 
a  man  of  genius.     However  those 
yet  unacquainted  with  him  might 
honour  him  in  the   future,  they 
could  not  make  up  our  sum  of 
reverence,  which,  beginning  in  the 
past,  was  continued  in  the  present^ 
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and  would  so  go  on  growing  with 
the  years,  mounting  up  to  a  su- 
preme total. 

Where  is  Paul  Sandyman  now  ? 
Well,  on  that  head  it  is  the  object 
of  this  narrative  to  make  certain 
disclosures. 

Sandyman  was  a  tall,  spare  man; 
his  form,  if  he  had  been  a  horse, 
would    have    been    described    as 
'weedy.'      His    beard   was   long, 
scanty,  and  of  a  gamboge  colour. 
He  wore  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
for  he  was  very  short-sighted.  His 
expression  was  not  commanding; 
indeed,  it  was  irresolute  to  weak- 
ness.    He  was  round-shouldered, 
and    stooped  very  much    as    he 
walked.     He.  was  rarely  comfort- 
able, I  think,  in  an  erect  posture. 
I  have  a  general  recollection  of 
him  sitting  on   a  low  chair,  or 
doubled  up,  rather,  like  a  patent 
perambulator,  with  his  knees  very 
near   his  chin,  so   that,  in  [out- 
line, he  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  capital   letter  N.     His  limbs 
were    long    and    lean;   and     he 
had  a  way  sometimes,  as  he  sat 
and  talked,  of  clasping  his  arms 
round  his  legs,  when  his  aspect 
suggested    something    that    of  a 
meagre  sort  of  fascine.     He  was 
an  artist,  or  what  is  popularly 
known  as  an  art-student.    In  truth, 
an  artist  is  always  an  art-student  : 
learning  and  profiting  by  study  to 
the  end  of  his  days.     But  when 
Sandyman  was  described  as  an  art- 
student,  it  was  only  a  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  was  still  young,  and 
had  not  publicly  been  conceded  his 
due  position   as   a    professor   of 
painting.     So  far  as  the  outside 
world  was  concerned,  his  fame  had 
yet  to  be  acquired.     We,  of  course, 
knew  all  about  it;  to  us  Sandy- 
man was  a  man  of  genius;    and 
such,  we  were  satisfied,  would  be 
the  universal  opinion  so  soon  as 
Sandyman  had    his   opportunity. 
To  win  he  had  only  to  '  go  in,'  as 
we  were  constantly  assuring  him. 
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Still  a  man  cannot  '^go  in '  anywhere 
unless  an  opening  of  some  kind  is 
prepared  for  him ;  and  it  was  jnst 
such  an  opening  that  Sandyman 
stood  in  need  of;  but  that  the 
opening  would  some  day  manifest 
itself,  and  that  Sandyman  would 
forthwith  avail  himself  of  it,  and 
win  all  that  there  was  to  be  won, 
was  not  a  matter  upon  which  we 
entertained  the  slightest  doubt. 

I  may  admit  eyen  thus  early  in 
this  record,  that  I  do  not  now 
really  think  that,  in  sober  truth, 
Paul  Sandyman  ever  was  a  man  of 
genius.  I  am  driyen  to  occupy 
lower  ground:  he  was  a  man  of 
promise  merely;  yet,  I  still  feel 
assured,  of  very  considerable  pro- 
mise. He  was  an  admirable 
draughtsman;  he  had,  as  a  stu- 
dent, carried  off  all  sorts  of  prizes, 
rewards,  and  medals;  he  had 
worked  assiduously;  his  eye  was 
singularly  correct,  and  his  hand 
very  cunning.  We  surveyed  his 
acbieyements  with  wonder.  What 
we  were  labouring  painfuUy  to  do, 
he  seemed  to  accomplish  with  the 
greatest  of  ease — almost  in  spite 
of  himself;  and  he  was  most 
obliging  in  rendering  us  assist- 
ance ;  yet  he  had  much  difficulty 
in  expressing  his  counsel.  In  this 
way  he  was  almost  the  worst  teacher 
I  eyer  knew.  He  could  see  that 
a  thing  was  wrong,  and  he  could 
himself  set  it  right  readily  enough; 
but  he  could  not  tell  you  how  you 
were  to  proceed  if  you  wanted  to 
set  it  right  yourself.  When  ap- 
pealed to  by  some  fellowHStudent 
in  a  difficulty  with  his  work,  he 
would  say,  tugging  at  his  thin 
beard,  as  he  had  a  way  of  doing, 
'  What  are  you  to  do  ?  Oh,  I  don't 
know.  Knock  it  about  a  bit,  and 
I  daresay  it  will  come  all  right 
somehow.'  But  put  the  brush  in 
his  hand,  and,  as  he  waved  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  a  few  adroit 
touches,  a  streak  of  light  here,  a 
dab  of  is^adow  there,  and  the  thing 


was  done.  No  wonder  he  became 
our  idol,  our  oracle.  We  were  for 
ever  applying  to  him  and  quoting 
him.  Some  trifling  sketch  he  had 
chanced  to  praise  was  assured  of 
the  intense  admiration  of  our  en- 
tire body.  The  man  who  had  been 
complimented  by  Sandyman  was  a 
being  to  envy.  Then  the  skies  he 
rubbed  in  for  this  man,  the  draw- 
ing he  amended  for  that,  the  colour 
he  heightened,  the  composition  he 
strengthened  and  hannonissed,  the 
expression  he  brought  out  and  in- 
tensified, for  others,  were  beyond 
all  counting.  He  deserved,  in  great 
part,  our  respect,  although  we,  no 
doubt,  urged  it  to  extravagance. 

If  I  might  again  liken  Paul 
Sandyman  to  a  horse,  I  should  say 
that  he  had  done  very  well  indeed 
as  a  two-year-old — ^had  been  per- 
fectly trained  and  prepared,  and 
had  won  every  race  for  which  it 
had  been  practicable  to  enter  him. 
Would  he  continue  his  cBxeer  of 
prosperity,  now  that  more  impor- 
tant efforts  were  required  of  him, 
and  more  precious  prizes  had  to 
be  striven  for?  That  was  the 
question.  Of  backers  and  sap- 
porters  he  had,  assuredly,  no  lack. 
We  had,  so  to  speak,  invested  hea- 
vily on  him.  Would  he  run  and 
win  for  us  ? 

Like  other  very  successful  two- 
year-olds — for  a  moment  longer  I 
must  adhere  to  this  sporting  figure 
— Sandyman  seemed  to  be  some- 
what the  worse  for  his  triumpha 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 
had  absolutely  broken  down ;  but  he 
had  '  given '  a  little — his  form  was 
not  what  it  had  been.  There  stole 
over  him  a  suspicious  air  of  con- 
tentment with  what  he  had  already 
done.  He  was  inclined,  he  said, 
to  lie  by  awhile  and  rest.  We  did 
not  question  the  wisdom  of  this 
view  of  his  case.  Touth  has  ev^ 
a  laudable  dread  of  the  oonse- 
quences.of  over-work.  Sad  stories 
are  rife  of  the  men  who  have  in 
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such  wise  snffered  extremely.  We 
valued  abstinence  from  toil,  partly 
becaose  of  its  prudence,  partly 
because  of  the  undeniable  charms 
of  repose  and  indolence.  '  By  all 
means  rest/  we  said  to  Sandyman. 
Even  from  an  outside  point  of 
view  he  was  on  the  threshold  of 
greatness;  rest  was  clearly  per- 
missible to  him.  Only  a  man  may 
rest  too  long.  By-and-by  Sandy- 
man  did  not  so  much  speak  of 
resting  as  of  '  waiting  for  his  op- 
portunity.* We  did  not  question 
his  wisdom,  though  I  now  think 
that  he  might  have  looked  about 
more  briskly  for  his  opportunity 
than  he  did  look.  Still  he  had 
gone  a  good  half-way  on  the  road 
to  fame ;  he  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  she  would  now  come  out 
to  meet  him  and  help  him  on  the 
remainder  of  his  journey. 

So  he  waited  for  his  opportunity, 
which  was  in  no  haste  to  arrive. 
Meantime  he  did  nothing,  or  very 
little ;  he  was  more  often  in  other 
men's  studios  than  in  his  own ;  he 
constantly  provided  us  with  his 
most  priceless  assistance ;  he 
smoked  many  pipes — his  meer- 
chaums  were  marvels  of  colouring ; 
he  discussed  art  subjects  with 
much  fluent  ability;  he  emptied 
many  tumblers ;  he  finished  a  few 
sketches  and  studies  he  had  by 
him,  exhibited  one  or  two  slight 
pictures,  which  were  not  very  well 
placed  in  the  galleries.  We  were 
indignant  and  wrath  on  this  head ; 
but  he  candidly  admitted  that  the 
works,  albeit  his,  were  but  of  in- 
different merit — mere  *  pot-boilers,' 
he  said.  If  any  one  was  daring 
enough  to  hint — ^but,  after  all,  it 
was  only  a  way  of  conveying  a 
compliment — that  he  ought  not  to 
be  producing  'pot-boilers,'  he  re- 
marked simply  that,  while  waiting 
for  his  opportunity  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  live.  We  raised 
our  usual  chorus,  anticipatory  of 
the  triumphs  that  would  result 


from  the  advent  of  Sandyman's 
Opportunity.  It  did  not  come  very 
immediately ;  yet  we  did  not  doubt 
its  eventual  coming,  nor  venture 
to  suspect  the  danger  there  was  of 
Sandyman's  art  taking  the  'pot-' 
boiler '  form  permanently. 

Suddenly  a  curious  rumour 
thrilled  the  studios,  vaguely  in 
the  beginning,  then  more  and  more 
definitely.  The  news  was  cloudy 
and  impalpable  at  first;  but  by- 
and-by  it  acquired  positive  form 
and  substance.  Sandyman's  long- 
looked-for  opportunity  had  really 
arrived !  A  new  and  enterprising 
X)atron  of  art  had  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Who  he  was,  as  yet, 
was  not  distinctly  known;  but 
there  was  misty  and  mysterious 
talk  of  a  noble  northern  duke— of 
a  distinguished  Scottish  baronet — 
of  a  Highland  laird  of  renowned 
descent  and  enormous  possessions. 
Gradually  our  information  became 
more  precise.  Sandyman's  merits 
had  been,  at  last,  acknowledged 
without  his  own  circle.  He  had 
been  commissioned  to  paint  a 
series  of  designs  illustrative  of  the 
achievements  of  a  certain  great 
family — to  adorn  a  North-British 
stronghold  and  palace  with  pic- 
torial renderings  of  passages  se- 
lected from  the  most  famous  poets 
of  Scotland.  He  would  be,  for  a 
course  of  years,  occupied  in  a 
really  grand  way;  his  labours 
would,  for  certain,  result  in  much 
pecuniary  profit  and  renown  of  most 
enduring  kind.  His  patron  was 
named  The  Mac  Whipple. 

Who  The  MacWhipple  was,  of 
course  none  of  us  knew.  That  he 
was  a  distinguished  personage  was 
manifest  by  the  definite  article 
being  prefixed  to  his  name.  A 
MacWhipple  might,  intelligibly 
enough,  have  proved  to  be  com- 
monplace, or  even  an  inferior 
creature.  But  The  MacWhipple 
could  not  possibly  be  otherwise 
than     an     extraordinary    being. 

2  N  2 
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Whero  Sandyman  had  found  his 
patroQ,  or  how  The  MacWhipple 
had  come  to  patronise  Sandyman^ 
we  never  knew.  But  Sand}7nan 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  enter 
all  kinds  of  society,  and  to  form 
acquaintances  of  Tarious  degrees 
of  worth. 

Wo  were  invited  to  meet  The 
MacWhipple  one  night  in  Sandy- 
man's  studio.  The  gas-burners 
were  lighted ;  the  apparatus,  with 
its  gaunt  rectangular  stand,  and 
coils  of  flexible  tubing,  had  a 
certain  painful  resemblance  ^to  a 
gibbet  with  ropes  complete.  The 
room  had  been  partially  cleared, 
swept  and  garnished.  The  air 
was  heavy  and  opaque  with 
tobacco  smoke ;  the  pungent  fumes 
of  whisky  were  very  prevalent. 
It  subsequently  appeared  that 
The  MacWhipple  had  insisted 
upon  sending  in  a  vast  supply  of 
this  spirit  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  assembly  generally.  A  large 
black  kettle  steamed  on  the  grate, 
and  on  the  mantel-piece  were 
ranged  various  sketches  ezeciited 
by  Sandyman  in  compliance  with 
his  i)atron's  instructions. 

The  centre  of  the  room  was 
occupied  by  The  Mac  Whipple — 
an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  us. 
Ho  was  of  enormous  stature  and 
prodigious  girth,  and  certainly  a 
very  surprising  figure— admirable, 
indeed,  supposing  bulk  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  symmetry.  Ho  was 
attired  in  what  people  like  to  call 
'  the  garb  of  old  Gaul.'  Whether 
this  was  his  usual  dress,  or  donned 
in  consequence  of  some  Highland 
fete  or  Caledonian  banquet,  then 
in  course  of  celebration,  could  not 
bo  decisively  ascertained.  Con- 
templating him  I  could  only  think 
of  an  obese  Titan  playing — let  us 
suppose,  for  a  benefit  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  the  wounded  in  the  war 
with  the  gods — the  part  of  Bob 
Boy  MacGregor  Campbell.  He  was 
a  perfect  blaze  of  caim-gorms — 


he  must  have  carried  on  his 
person  many  pounds'  weight  of 
those  precious  stones — and  glit- 
tered from  head  to  foot  with  silver 
buttons,  badges,  and  buckles,  and 
the  burnished  ornamentations  of 
his  pistols,  dirk,  claymore,  and 
skear-dhu.  His  profuse  whiskers^ 
and  shock  head  of  hair,  were  of  a 
fierce  orange  hue,  subdued  some- 
what in  fieryness  of  glow  by  the 
intensely  bright  yermillion  of  hia 
massive  rough-hewn  nose. 

The  MacWhipple's  manner  of 
speech  is'  hardly  to  be  described^ 
and  certainly  can  be  but  indiffer- 
ently conveyed  by  any  ingenuity 
of  spelling  or  eccentricity  of 
printing.  It  was  like  the  whirr- 
ing and  roaring  and  rattling  of  a 
roomful  of  machinery  in  rapid 
motion.  His  voice  was  of  the 
loudest  and  harshest,  and  his 
accent  most  violently  northern. 
The  vowels  never  before  could 
have  been  endowed  with  snch 
breadth  of  utterance,  nor  the  con- 
sonants delivered  with  such  an 
excess  of  clatter.  And  he  was  a 
great  talker.  When  I  entered  the 
room  he  was  holding  forth  yery 
excitedly  on  the  subject,  appar- 
ently, of  the  pedigree  of  his 
family,  and  their  union  at  various 
times  with  the  stocks  of  Mac- 
Whinner,  MacWhittle,  MacVittie, 
MacAnnister,  and  other  &mous 
houses.  By-and-by  he  was  dis- 
coursing about  the  deeds  *of  his 
ancestors,  who,  from  his  account, 
seemed  to  have  been  of  a  pecu- 
liarly pugnacious  disposition. 
Wherever  there  had  been  fighting 
the  MacWhipples  had  borne  their 
targets  and  brandished  their  clay- 
mores in  the  thick  of  it.  They 
had  fought  under  Bruce  and 
Wallace.  Upon  the  fields  of 
Bannockbum,  Flodden,  and  Lang- 
side — and,  indeed,  in  all  the 
engagements  most  famous  in 
Scottish  history,  some  warrior  of 
the  family  had  distinguished  him- 
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Bclf  in  a  fashion  well  worthy  of 
being  celebrated  by  the  pencil  of 
Pan!  Sandyman. 

'We're  a'  MacWhipples !'  he 
shouted, '  and  we  carena  who  kens 
it.  We'll  a'  be  tarred  wi'  the  same 
fitick.  Let  every  herring  hing  by 
ifs  ain  head,  and  every  sheep  by 
its  ain  shank,  and  the  Moc- 
Whipples  will  ha'  justice.  We'll 
not  be  ahint  the  world.  I'll  ha' 
the  ould  manse,  MacWhipple's 
castle  folks  used  to  ca'  it — but  it's 
nae  just  what  it  was  ance,  a  bit 
ruined  now,  ye  ken — I'll  ha'  it 
stuck  roond  and  roond  with  pic- 
tures and  figures  of  The  Mac- 
Whipple  family.  I'll  make  it  a' 
plain  to  the  e'en  as  Peter  Pasley's 
pikestaff.  Folks  shall  ken  that 
ihe  MacWliipples  are  and  hae 
been  this  thousand  years  by-past, 
pretty  men  a',  weelborn  of  good 
^ntle  Hieland  blude,  of  an  auld 
and  honourable  name,  for  as  sair 
AS  it  has  been  worried  and  haddcn 
down  and  oppressed,  that's  held 
its  ain,  fair  or  foul  in  ony  fashion, 
wi'  target  and  claymore,  wi'  gun 
and  pistol,  dirk  and  dourlach,  blue 
bonnets,  belted  plaid  and  brogues, 
for  mony  a  long  year  baith  against 
king  and  parliament,  and  kirk  too 
may  be,  ye  ken.' 

There  was  more,  a  great  deal 
snore,  of  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
<x)ur8e.  But  the  reader  may  be 
spared  further  sample  of  it.  The 
MacWhipple  spoke  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  His  si)eech  was  a  long 
•discordant  roar.  He  only  paused 
now  and  then  to  take  sDuff  from 
a  mull,  or  to  puff  clouds  of  smoke 
from  his  clay  pipe,  drinking  hot 
whisky  and  water  incessantly 
throughout  his  monition.  Upon 
his  mention  of  '  siller '  and  the 
rewards  he  intended  for  the  de- 
coration of  MacWhipple  Castle, 
be  produced  a  handful  of  sove- 
treigns  from  his  sporran,  and  would 
have  thrust  the  amou:it  upon 
Paul  Sandyman   then  and  there. 


He  certainly  soemed  well  provided 
with  money,  and  disposed  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  spirit  of  lordly  and 
feudal  generosity  that  was,  we  all 
agreed,  highly  admirable.  Further, 
he  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
achievements  of  his  family  duly  ce- 
lebrated,— they  promised  in  them- 
selves to  fill  a  gallery  of  very  large 
size  —  he  should  require  the  re- 
maining walls  of  his  castle  to  be 
adorned  with  illustrations  of  the 
works  of  'the  blind  old  man  of 
Morven.' 

'  And  who  is  he  ?'  rashly  asked 
little  Tom  Flack,  a  young  artist, 
famous  for  his  skill  in  caricatTire, 
but  not  otherwise  greatly  en- 
dowed. 

*  And  ye  dinna  ken,  Ossian ! 
Poor  daft  body,  are  ye  a'thegether 
void  o'  sense,  ye  Sassenach  loon? 
Ceade  mUlia  diaoull — hundred 
thousand  devils !'  Thereupon  The 
MacWhipple  begun  waving  his 
claymore  aloft,  the  air  whistling  at 
the  quick  circling  of  the  blade. 
Tom  Flack  was  forthwith  dragged 
back  by  his  friends  beyond  the 
radius  of  the  formidable  weapon. 
There  seemed,  for  the  moment, 
danger  that  his  life  would  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  ignorance.  Pre- 
sently, however.  The  MacWhipple 
had  forgotten  the  existence  of  the 
caricaturist,  and  was  busy  again 
setting  forth  his  plans.  He  re- 
cited, with  a  kind  of  yell,  passages 
from  his  favourite  bard.  '  The 
Valour  of  Oscar !'  he  cried.  ' "  Be- 
hold !  they  fall  before  my  son  like 
the  groves  in  the  desert  when  an 
angry  ghost  rushes  through  night 
and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his 
hand.  Gairbar  shrinks  from  Oscar's 
sword  and  creeps  in  darkness 
behind  his  stone.  He  lifted  up 
bis  spear  in  secret  and  pierced  my 
Oscar's  side."  The  Finding  of 
CJorbar  Cargloss — "Who  art  thou, 
voice  of  night?"  said  Fingal.  "  She 
tremblingly  turned  away :  a  moon- 
beam glittered  on  a  rock ;  in  the 
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midst  stood  a  stately  fonn,  a  swan 
with  floatiDg  locks."  The  Death 
of  Agandeoca — "  Bring  hither/' 
says  Stnmo,  "Agandeoca  to  her 
loyely  King  of  Morren.  She  came 
with  red  eyes  of  tears;  Stomo 
pierced  her  side  with  steel.  She 
fell  like  a  wreath  of  snow  which 
slides  from  the  rocks  of  Bonan/" 
And  so  on.  He  went  through  a 
long  list  of  subjects,  and  supplied 
a  profusion  of  appropriate  quota- 
tions. It  was  clear  that  Sandy- 
man,  by  means  of  this  scheme  for 
the  embellishment  of  MacWhipple 
Castle,  was  provided  with  occupa- 
tion for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life.  His  opportunity  had  come 
at  last — wholesale,  and  with  a 
TCBgeance. 

'  And  yell  just  paint,  Mac- 
Whipple's  and  a',  in  philibeg  and 
tartan,  as  they  lived,  ye  ken!' 
cried  the  chieftain. 

'  What !  the  women  too  ?'  de- 
manded the  irrepressible  Tom 
Flack,  whose  notions  of  Caledonian 
dress  iffire  derived  chiefly  from  his 
observation  of  Highland  flings 
danced  in  the  streets  and  Scottish 
ballets  performed  at  the  theatres, 
and  who  had  on  such  occasions, 
probably,  looked  in  vain  for  much 
dissimilarity  in  the  dress  of  the 
sexes. 

Fortunately,  his  inquiry  escaped 
attention.  The  MacWhipple  was 
now  engaged  in  arranging  pipes, 
and  mahl  sticks  on  the  floor,  in 
order  that  he  might  favour  us 
with  an  idea  of  his  favourite 
sword-dance  executed  by  a  skilled 
professor.  We  welcomed  this 
change  in  his  proceedings.  He 
had  been  very  tiresome  with  his 
detailed  family  history  and  his 
long  quotations  from  'The  Blind 
Old  Man  of  Morven.'  He  had,  of 
course,  monopolised  the  whole 
conversation.  We  had  been  but 
the  audience  of  a  protracted  enter- 
tainment of  the  monologue  cha- 
racter. But  he  was  no  longer  sober. 


Indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  had  been 
sober  at  any  period  of  the  even- 
ing. His  huge  rotund  legs,  which 
were  as  the  balusters  of  some 
building  of  vast  aze,  now  swayed 
and  reeled  under  him.  His  sword- 
dance  was  indeed  a  break-down — 
in  the  literal,  not  the  technical 
acceptation  of  that  term.  While 
attempting  some  saltatory  feat  of 
great  intricacy  and  difficulty,  he 
fell  prone  with  a  mighty  shock 
upon  the  floor.  It  was  with  ex- 
ceeding difficulty  he  was  raised 
and  made  to  resume  an  erect 
posture. 

For  the  potent  spirit  The  Mac- 
Whipple had  supplied  had  cir- 
culated very  freely  indeed.  Cer- 
tainly there  seemed  to  be  as  many 
fallen  and  discomfited  men  in 
Sandyman's  studio  that  evening 
as  ever  any  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  house  of  MacWhipple,  after 
the  most  tremendous  of  their 
exploits,  had  left  strewed  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  difficulty 
the  more  temperate  of  us  ex- 
perienced in  getting  Ipoor  Paul 
to  bed  no  words  can  adequately 
picture. 

It  was  altogether  a  surprising 
evening.  The  excitement,  tumult, 
and  intoxication  that  prevailed 
were  really  stupendous.  No  wonder 
that  Sandyman's  landlady,  and  his 
fellow  lodgers,  were  disturbed, 
alarmed,  and  most  wrathfully  in- 
dignant. No  wonder  that  his 
neighbours  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  circun^acent  streets  were 
roused  to  vehement  complaint  and 
expostulation.  The  uproar  reached 
its  crtMcendonrhen  The  MacWhipple 
sang  a  Graelic  song,  in  the  burthen 
of  which  we  all  assisted  most 
clamorously  as  we  danced  and 
stamped  on  the  floor,  joining  hands 
and  circling  about  the  room  after 
the  manner  of  Macbeth's  witches 
in  the  cauldron  scene.  It  was 
probably  attributable  io  the 
quantity  of  the  Highland  spirit  wo 
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had  swallowed ;  but  the  command 
of  the  Gaelic  tongue,  or  what  well 
I)assed  for  such,  we  all  of  us  dis- 
played on  that  occasion,  has  never 
ceased  to  be  matter  of  surprise  to 
me.  Perhaps  it  wasn't  Gaelic  at 
all ;  perhaps  it  was  only  gibberish. 
In  any  case,  it  was  surely  the  most 
obstreperous  language  that  human 
being  eyer  spoke. 

An  eminent  modem  noyelist  has 
shrewdly  observed  that,  '  when 
everybody  sees  how  a  story  will 
end,  the  story  is  ended.'  I  need 
claim  the  intelligent  reader's  at- 
tention but  for  a  very  little  while 
longor.  He,  of  course,  has  already 
perceived  that  the  celebration  just 
described — it  was  afterwards  al- 
ways known  among  us  as  '  The 
Great  MacWhipple  Festival ' — 
could  only  result  in  disclosure  and 
disappointment,  to  say  nothing 
of  much  individual  distress  on  the 
score  of  headaches  and  acutel|r 
disturbed  physical  systeuL 

Sandyman's  opportunity  was  a 
vain  thing.  The  Castle  of  The 
MacWhipple  family  had  little 
more  substantial  existence  than 
that  famous  dark  tower  at  which 
Childe  Roland  once  arrived — 
with  unknown  results.  As  the 
chief  of  a  great  clan,  and  the 
representative  of  a  distinguished 
house,  The  MacWhipple  was  an 
impostor;  except  that  in  certain 
conditions  of  cerebral  excitement 
he  really  believed  fixedly  all  he 
was  wont  so  stridently  to  assert  in 
those  respects.  But,  in  truth,  he 
was  merely  an  Ayrshire  distiller, 
in  no  very  prosperous  circum- 
stances, who  had  visited  London 
upon  some  errand  connected  with 
his  business.  He  had  just  such 
warrant  for  boasting  his  ancient 
descent  as  is  possessed  by  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  and  a 


good  many  other  people  besides. 
But  to  speak  forbearingly  of  him, 
he  enjoyed  at  times  certain  poetic 
qualities  which  have  been  long 
associated  with  the  nature  of  his 
race,  and  these  when  iired  by  ex- 
cessive recourse  to  the  ardent 
spirit  it  was  his  avocation  to 
manufJEtcture,  completely  carded 
him  away.  Then  his  dreams  were 
to  him  realities;  he  forgot  his 
tolerably  peaceful  trade,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  chieftain  and 
warrior;  vaunted  fieunily  achieve- 
ments and  possessions  of  a  wholly 
fabulous  character;  and  insisted 
upon  his  wild  fancies  receiving 
such  embodiment  and  actuality 
as  art,  represented  by  our  Mend 
Paul  Sandyman,  could  endow 
them  with.  To  be  quite  plain 
The  MacWhipple,  as  he  styled 
himself,  was  very  frequently  in- 
toxicated, and  not  seldom  insane. 
His  conduct  in  London  had  been 
altogether  so  desperate  and 
aberrant  that  his  friends  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  interfere  and 
take  charge  of  him.  He  returned 
to  Scotland  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable restraint — it  was  even 
hinted  that  he  was  seen  on  the 
platfoim  of  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway  accoutred  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat;  but  this  was  probably 
an  exaggerated  report.  The  supply 
of  money  with  which  he  had 
fortified  himself  for  his  metro- 
politan visit  must  by  this  time 
have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
torpor  and  dqjeetion  which  usually 
follow  excess  had  now,  no  doubt, 
subdued  and  quenched  the  fire  of 
The  MacT\ihipple. 

Upon  poor  Sandyman  the  blow 
fell  severely;  but  it  did  him  no 
great  harm  if  his  public  career 
ended  with  '  The  Great  Mac- 
Whipple Festival.' 
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IN    J  UNR 

OROWN  in  the  blue  of  the  river  lies 

A  shadowy,  lazy  trout ; 
Who  could  trouble  himself  to  rise, 

And  get  his  tackle  out  ? 
Let  me  do  nothing  but  live  for  a  day, 

Live,  and  listen,  and  look. 
Let  there  be  truce  between  preyer  and  prey, 

Between  the  fish  and  the  hook. 
I  will  look  on  the  midstream  strong  and  even. 

And  the  eddy's  brawling  rush, 
I  will  rise  with  the  lark  to  the  gates  of  Heaven, 

I  will  love  with  the  thrush. 
I  will  learn  the  song  that  the  river  sings 

In  varying  time  and  tune, 
Of  this  day,  the  sweetest  of  all  sweet  things— in  June. 

Low  I  lie  on  a  soft  green  bed. 

Drinking  the  lazy  air,  I 

Green  is  the  canopy  high  o'er  my  head,  I 

The  larch's  fringe  hangs  fair. 
In  scented  darkness  over  my  eyes. 

Bee-haunted  brambles  trail ; 
I  know,  I  feel  the  blue  of  the  skies,  | 

I  need  not  sever  their  veil.  j 

Wild  roses  tangle  the  water  above,  I 

Below  my  nook  of  rest, 
If  they  win  not  the  river  with  all  their  love, 

They  may  die  on  his  breast ; 
And  the  river,  unwitting,  wends  his  way. 

With  pink  and  white  spoils  strewn. 

The  love-bom  spoils  of  a  wild-rose  day— in  June.  | 

i 

Quiver,  O  larch  I  till  in  evening's  haze, 

Your  tassels  rise  and  fall.  j 

Murmur,  O  bee !  in  the  bramble  sprays,  i 

Till  you  find  your  home  in  the  wall. 
Sing,  O  thrush  !  in  my  listening  ears. 

As  one  sang  to  the  monk  of  old.  i 

I  could  listen  and  lie  for  a  hundred  years, 

And  deem  that  their  sands  ran  gold. 
Ripple,  O  river  !  by  bud  and  flower. 

As  long  as  my  eyes  may  see, 
Sweep,  in  the  pride  of  your  royal  power, 

Past  the  town  to  the  sea, 
Teach  me  the  whole  of  your  murmuring  lay, 

The  night  comes  aU  too  soon, 
The  night,  ah  me  I  of  this  glorious  day— in  June. 
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ANYBODY  Kiisguided  enough 
to  haye  formed  an  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  pictures  this  year 
at  Burlington  House,  from  the 
general  tone  of  the  public  journals, 
must  be  vastly  surprised  to  hear, 
as  he  strolls  through  the  rooms, 
the  laudatory  tones  in  which  the 
artists'  efforts  are  spoken  of,  by 
the  people  actually  standing  in 
front  of  them.  Whether  the  al- 
most universally  censorious  re- 
marks of  the  critics  have  arisen 
from  the  short-sighted  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Academicians,  in 
not  providing  for  them  a  more 
genial  entertainment  than  they  did 
on  the  '  Press  Day,'  it  is  not  for 
me  to  opine,  but  that  there  has 
been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
an  unusually  desperate  onslaught 
by  the  penmen  upon  the  brush- 
men,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Writers  who  never  '  Set  a 
palette  in  the  field,  nor  the  divi- 
sions of  a  colour-box  know,  more 
than  a  sempstress,'  have,  with  an 
increase  of  their  accustomed  te- 
merity, been  pointing  out,  what 
ignorant,  misguided  boobies  most 
of  the  painters  are!  yet,  from 
'  dewy  mom  to  dusty  eve,'  the 
galleries  resound  with  a  greater 
number  of  notes  of  adnodration 
than  I  have  ever  listened  to,  in  my 
favourite  haunt;  and  pictures 
which  literary  ladies,  at  their  five 
o'clock  tea,  have  contemptuously 
sneered  at,  and  scriveners,  with 
grievances  against  the  Academy, 
have  gibed  at  and  ridiculed,  or 
ig^norantly  described  and  misre- 
presented, are  besieged,  not  only 
by  the  admiring  many,  but  by  the 
dLscriminating  few,  who,  after  a 
little  examination,  cry  out  that  it  is 
a  '  goodly  gathering '  of  work  this 
year;  much  to  a^nire,  more  to 


interest,  and  very  little  absolutely 
bad. 

'  A  capital  exhibition,  not  a 
doubt  of  it;  the  great  men  are 
nearly  all  stronger  than  usual, 
and  the  little  ones  quite  up  to  the 
mark.  Look  at  Hook,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  former,  did  he  ever 
give  us  finer  *'  gold  from  the  sea," 
was  he  ever  more  "ancient  and 
fish-like?"  Did  we  ever  get  a 
stronger  whiff  of  ozone  ''  between 
the  tides  ?"  and  who  can  help  being 
"  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy,"  down 
there  with  the  donkeys,  and  the 
dancing  waters ;  whilst  the  "oyster 
severals"  can  but  enhance  still 
farther  the  value  of  the  succulent 
bivalve.  Then  Ward's  head  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  is  it  not  in  itself 
alone  one  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  the  painter's  powers?  Look 
again,  at  Millais,  why,  of  course, 
"Hearts  are  trumps;"  in  those 
three  charming  girls,  he  has  not 
only  given  us  some  of  the  best  work 
he  ever  executed,  but  the  finest 
portrait  picture  of  the  century,  if 
not  of  the  country.  Nothing  like  it, 
since  Sir  Joshua  or  Gainsborough ; 
and  only  fancy,  he  had  the  three 
young  ladies  all  sitting  to  him 
at  once,  with  the  screen,  and  the 
azaleas  behind  them,  and  the  table 
and  the  cards  in  front  of  them, 
exactly  as  you  see  them  on  the 
canvas ;  and  going  into  his  studio 
suddenly  during  a  sitting,  you 
could  hardly  tell  for  the  first  mo- 
ment, which  was  the  reality,  and 
which  the  picture.  This  is  re- 
alistic painting,  if  you  like;  and 
then,  you  know,  he  always  stands 
at  his  easel,  which  is  placed  al- 
most alongside  of  his  sitters,  and 
works  the  whole  of  his  picture, 
whatever  it  is,  up  together,  com- 
pleting no  part  of  it  irrespectively 
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of  the  rest.  So,  in  this  case^  he 
put  a  touch  on  the  flowers,  the 
table,  or  the  cards,  as  they  seemed 
to  want  it,  stepped  back  two  or 
three  yards,  and  compared  it  with 
nature;  then  a  touch  or  two  on 
the  hair,  faces,  or  hands,  back 
again  to  compare  these,  never 
finishing  a  head  right  out,  as 
portrait  painters  usually  do,  and 
then  leaving  the  background  to  be 
flopped  im  by  an  assistant 

'  Very  difficult  ?'  '  Yes,  indeed  I 
I  should  think  it  was;  how  he 
manages  his  palette  I  can't  tell. 
But  then  he's  a  great  genius,  and 
"  Walter  Armstrong,  Esq."  is  a 
very  fortunate  gentleman,  and  the 
joung  ladies  should  be  very  proud 
of  being  so  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity.' 

Thus  was  running  on  that  vo- 
luble and  eminent  critic  and  dilet- 
tante, Gobs  Quillett,  Esq.,  as  I 
ranged  up  within  hearing  on  my 
first  visit  to  the  Boyal  Academy. 
I  always  like  to  listen  to  Quillett, 
he  knows  everything  and  every- 
body, he  is  a  perfect  boon  to  a  man 
like  myself  without  any  ideas  or 
opinions  of  his  own. 

'  Ah !'  he  said,  seeing  me, '  shall 
I  show  you  the  picture  I  would 
almost  rather  have  than  any  in 
the  exhibition  ?'  and  I,  acquiescing, 
am  hurried  off  to  227. 

'  There,  if  that  is  not  "  A  Har- 
bour of  Befuge,"  I'll  trouble  you ! 
There  is  not  a  square  inch  of  that 
canvas  that  is  not  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony,  or  that  does  not 
partake  of  the  solemn,  grave,  yet 
healthful  pathos,  to  which  the 
theme  points.  A  great  man  is 
Frederick  Walker,  sir,  depend 
upon  it — real  genius — ^he  always 
touches  you,  and  in  a  way  you 
never  quite  expect.  You  never  can 
guess  quite  what  his  pictures  are 
going  to  be.  And  I  say,'  rattled  on 
Quillett,  '  come  and  look  at  Eyre 
Crowe's,  "  Howard  succouring  the 
Oalley  Slaves;"    very  clever  and 


original,  better  than  Terburg,  or 
quite  as  good  to  my  thinking.' 

Mr.  Leighton's  work,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  seem  to  affect  QuiUett 
favourably,  but  he  was  fain  to 
admit  that  '  Sumimer  Moon,'  is 
highly  poetical,  and  represents  the 
true  spirit  of  this  accomplished 
painter.  He  tells  me  it  is  sold  to 
the  "  Autotype  Company."  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  we 
shall  have  some  wonderful  repro- 
ductions of  it  in  black  and  white, 
through  the  medium  of  the  new 
invention.  The  '  After  Vespers,' 
and  the  '  Condottiere,'  too,  my 
friend  admires;  but  he  declares 
Leighton  is  not  a  portrait  painter, 
and  that  his  likeness  of  Sir  Edward 
Byan  proves  it.  Neither  is  the 
Faed  line  of  art  much  in  Quillett's 
way,  but  I  hear  everywhere  that 
the  '  God's  Acre,'  is  a  striking 
example  of  how  a  painful  subject 
may  be  divested  of  its  pain,  and 
made  only  beautiful  and  touching 
— morally  chloroformed  as  it  were. 
Quillett,  though  liberal,  I  fancy 
has  a  leaning  towards  what  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  the 
'  Archaic,'  or  '  loathlie,'  school, 
P.  B.  B.'ism  in  short,  and  told  me 
months  ago  that  he  thought  it 
would  have  a  bad  time  this  year, 
as  I  suppose  it  has.  With  such 
hangers  as  Messrs.  Frith,  Frost, 
Ansdell,  Bedgrave,  and  C.  Land- 
seer,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

'  See,'  said  Quillett,  wrathfully, 
'how  infamously  Edgar  Barclay 
is  hung,  and  Tom  Armstrong's 
picture  was  turned  out  entirely. 
A  year  or  two  ago  these  gentlemen 
and  others  of  their  inclining,  were 
on  the  line,  this  implies,  therefore, 
no  deterioration  of  their  powers, 
only  a  change  of  hangers.  Give  a 
dog  a  bad  name,  and  you  know  his 
fate,  but  give  an  artist  a  bad  name, 
and  he  is  treated  worse,  sometimes 
they  won't  even  hang  him !  That 
portrait  of  his  mother  by  Whistler, 
only  got  in  by  the  skin  of  its 
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teeth.  Why,  it  is  Yelasquez,  sir, 
oyer  again,  and  quite  oyer  the 
heads  of  the  multitade.  Black 
and  grey!  and  such  black  and 
grey!  Look  at  the  balance,  the 
quantities,  the  sentiment,  the 
gradations,  and  subtleties  of  eyery 
tone !  Why,  they  are  more  agree- 
able and  suggestiye  of  colour, 
than  half  the  gawd  one  is  called 
upon  to  look  at  and  admire/ 

I  stick  to  Quillett  wheneyer  I 
can,  and  I  don't  trouble  myself 
about  the  battle  of  the  schools. 
His  vords  conyey  quite  as  much 
as  my  poor  intelligence  can  take 
in  at  one  time.  He  speaks,  not 
like  a  book,  but  like  a  telegram, 
without  superfluous  words,  so  he 
is  good  to  quote  when  space  is 
scarce.  He  is  Catholic,  too,  in  his 
tastes,  for  he  says  that  Frith's 
'  At  my  Window,  Boulogne,'  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  master, 
and  he  endorses  all  the  praise  giyen 
to  it,  and  to  the  rest  of  this 
painter's  works  this  year.  To 
admire  Whistler  and  Frith  in  the 
same  breath  seems  startling,  but 
then  Quillett  sets  an  example  to 
critics,  by  striying  to  pick  out 
the  good  in  the  pictures,  rather 
than  the  bad,  to  see  the  picture 
from  the  artist's  point  of  yiew, 
and  what  he  has  been  aiming 
at.  If  the  shot  has  hit  the 
mark,  Quillett  is  content,  eyen 
though  the  mark  may  not  be  one 
that  he  himself  would  haye  fired 
at. 

'  Frith  gets  large  prices,  I  sup- 
pose ?'  I  mildly  suggest. 

'  Immense,'  replies  Quillett ; 
'  but  Millais  is  the  man  for  making 
money.  Why,  I  haye  been  calcu- 
lating that  from  Septemberto  March 
last,  he  must  haye  cleared  more 
than  seyen  thousand  pounds. 
There  was  fifteen  hundred  for 
each  of  the  landscapes  (not  up  to 
the  'Chill  October,'  though,  by- 
the-way,  either  of  them),  then  two 
thousand  pounds    for  the    three 


girls.  That's  fiye.  Then  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  at  least 
another  thousand,  I  should  think, 
and  how  splendid  it  is!  That's 
six.  Sir  James  Paget  was  only  six 
hundred ;  but  being  a  testimonial 
and  subscription  portrait,  he 
would  ask  less  for  that.  And  then, 
lastly,  though  first  perhaps  in  beauty 
and  power,  comes  the  'Master 
Liddell,'  which,  although  it  was 
begun  more  than  a  year  ago,  was, 
I  belieye,  only  recently  completed, 
(joodness  knows  what  price  would 
pay  for  that !  but  any  how  it  will 
take  you  well  oyer  the  seyen  thou- 
sand. Not  a  bad  eight  months' 
work,  eh  ?' 

Talking  of  money,  it  is  yery 
satisfactory  to  know  that  poor 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  laid  by 
an  ample  fortune,  to  fall  back  upon 
in  his  present  terrible  infirmity, 
a  strong  characteristic  of  which  is, 
that  he  won't  sign  a  check,  not 
belieying,  alas!  that  he  is  well 
off,  and  this  monomania  is  likely 
to  lead  to  some  trouble.  The 
'  Baptismal  Font '  belongs  to  the 
Queen ;  painted  a  long  time  ago,  of 
course.  It  is  not  finished  now, 
and  neyer  will  be,  I  fear,  but  Sir 
Edwin  is  yery  loath  that  her 
Majesty  should  haye  it  until  it  is. 
The  Baroness  Burdett  -  Coutts 
wanted  him  some  years  since  to 
I)aint  a  sort  of  altar-piece,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  for  one  of  her 
many  beneyolent  institutions,  and 
this  picture  was  the  outcome  of 
her  wish ;  hence  the  half-allegorical 
tone  about  it,  and  the  halo  of 
rainbow-like  light,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  in  it.  The 
'Lion  and  the  Lamb,'  is  but  a 
mere  sketch,  whilst  the  unfinished 
portrait  of '  Lady  Peel,  and  Russian 
Setters,'  speaks  for  itself. 

Beasts,  Quille;t;t  prognosticates, 
pictorially,  will  haye  a  good  time 
with  such  high  priests  as  Briton 
KiyiSre,  with  his  'Daniel,'  Hey- 
wood   Hardy    and    his  'Saxons' 
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tribute/  and  Dairis  with  his 
'  Panic '  coming  to  the  front  But 
the '  awfiomest '  beast  of  all,  surely, 
is  to  be  found  on  Mr.  Poynter's 
canvas.  The  crowd  trembles  before 
it,  fond  mothers  clutch  their  off- 
spring to  their  arms,  and  rush  off 
at  sight  of  the  scaly  monster  to 
the  sweet  protection  of  the  nur- 
sery and  tea-table  subjects,  to  the 
sick  children,  and  mawkish  im- 
becilities, which  I  have  heard  do 
here  and  there  appear  this  year. 
I  confess  to  not  trembling  myself 
before  the  '  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda,'— I  like  a  monster  to  be 
mysterious,  gloomy,  tmdefined ; 
suggestiye  of  loathsome  horror, 
and  not  a  merely  palpable  piece  of 
powerless  hideosity.  But  then, 
what  do  I  knowabout  these  things? 
Nothing,  of  course !  I  only  assume 
that  there  is  great  beauty  in  the 
figure  of  Andromeda,  and  that  Mr. 
Poynter  had  to  fill  a  peculiarly- 
shaped  canvas,  to  fill  a  certain 
space  in  Lord  Whamecliffe's  man- 
sion, and  that  he  will  have  to  fill 
another  canvas  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  with  a  similar  subject, 
as  a  pendant ;  the  Dragon  of  Want- 
ley,  a  mediaeval  horror,  in  contrast 
to  the  classical,  is  to  be  the  theme. 
But  on  '  Horror's  head  horrors 
accumulate,'  when  we  stand  in 
front  of  M.  Gallait's  '  La  Guerre,' 
and  the  question  naturally  comes 
to  one's  lips,  can  any  skill  justify 
the  portrayal  of  such  a  scene  ?  I 
can  positively  find  an  answer  for 
myself,  without  consulting  any 
higher  authority.  No,  emphati- 
cally, no. 

When  listening  to,  and  report- 
ing on  the '  Echoes  from  the  Easels,' 
last  March,  I  was  of  course  aware, 
that  at  that  early  date  many  of 
the  painters'  plans  were  insuffi- 
ciently matured  to  ensure  their 
being  carried  out  in  their  integrity ; 
thus  I  am  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Yeames  did  not  send  the 
picture  he  had  hoped  to  finish, 


but  reserves  it  for  another  year, 
or  that  Mr.  Watts  does  not  ex- 
hibit the  head  of  Sir  John  Mac 
Neill,  and  there  may  be  farther 
discrex)ancies  between  the  result 
and  the  prophecy.  Still,  I  believe 
that  the  large  public  pronounces 
in  the  galleries,  pretty  much  as 
the  small  one  did  in  the  studios, 
upon  the  works  about  which  I 
chatted.  Gould  I  then  have  un- 
braced all  the  pictures  now  on 
view  at  Burlington  House,  a  vast 
deal  would  doubtless  have  caught 
my  ears,  which  now  comes  to  them 
indirectly  from  the  crowd  of 
visitors,  or  directly  from  the  lips  of 
Quillett,  and  others  of  my  talka- 
tive friends. 

Hence,  I  should  have  been  told, 
that '  The  Gradle  of  the  Sea-bird,' 
by  Peter  Graham,  was  a  triumph 
of  poetical,  yet  realistic  painting, 
and  that  the  landscapes  of  Yicat 
Cole,  MacWhirter,  Henry  Moore, 
J.  Brett,  and  many  others,  now 
gleaming  with  out-door  light  upon 
the  walls  of  Burlington  House,  go 
to  prove  that  water-colour  has  not 
monopolised  the  whole  paysagiste 
talent  of  the  country.  The  highest 
commendation  would  then  have 
been  bestowed,  as  it  is  now,  by  all 
liberal  critics  upon  Alma-Tadema's 
'Mummy,'  George  Mason's  'Har- 
vest Moon,'  Long's  'Suppliants,' 
Eeeley  Halsewell's '  Elevation  of  the 
Host,'  Claude  Calihorpe's  'From 
Generation  to  Generation,'  Bough- 
ton's  three  sweet  idylls,  and  upon 
the  many  pleasant  water  parties, 
picnics,  and  river  subjects,  so 
humorously  indicated  around  the 
palette  of  'Academy  Outlines,' 
given  in  these  pages  last  month. 

'  Fair,  Quiet,  and  Sweet  Best,' 
and  all  sorts  of  other  pleasant 
things  are  due  to  Mr.  Fildes,  for 
having  burst  forth  upon  canvas; 
and  more  than  a  year  ago  I  si)oke 
of  this  picture  of  hie,  as  affoiding 
promise  that  the  same  power  which 
has  lift  3d  the  aitist  high  amongst 
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wood-diaftsmen,  will  carry  him 
safely  along  upon  his  career  in  oil. 
'  Bought  by  a  dealer/  says  QoiUett, 
'  for  six  hundred  pounds,  and  sold 
by  him  at  a  profit  of  two  hundred 
immediately  afterwards/  Few  cU* 
hutanU  make  a  better  coup  than 
that;  commissions,  too,  crowding 
in;  very  wisely  Mr.  Fildes  won't 
take  them :  he  says,  '  No,  I  mean 
to  paint  what  I  like.  If  it's  good 
it's  sure  to  sell,  and  I'll  give  Man- 
chester the  refusal  of  it;  but  I 
won't  be  trammelled  as  I  have 
been  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
in  subject  or  size.'  And  Quillett 
adds,  'We  should  have  a  great 
deal  more  original,  honest,  and 
sincere  heart-work,  if  our  artists 
would  follow,  a  little  more  gene- 
rally, Mr.  Fildes*  system.' 

Nothing  so  delightful  as  paint^ 
inga  picture,  except  selling  it,  but 
too  many  of  our  painters  are  ap- 
parently apt  to  think  the  latter 
the  only  delight. 

Souvent  femme  varie,  cannot  be 
said  of  Miss  Starr,  for  she  neyer 
varies  in  her  steady  progress  to- 
wards the  front,  and  yet  there  is 
plenty  of  variety  in  her  powers,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  contrast  af- 
forded by  her  portraits  and  her 
subject-picture  from  the  '  Merchant 
of  Venice.'  The  ladies,  with  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ward  at  their  head,  assert 
their  rights  bravely  this  year,  and 
as  far  as  the  easel  is  concerned, 
they  never  need  tremble  for  them 
whilst  one  hears  such  a  buzzing 
about  Mutrie,  Bodichon,  Thorny- 
croft,  &c. 

Impossible  also  does  it  seem 
to  get  clear  from  two  ever-re- 
sounding names  as  one  lounges 
through  the  rooms  this  year. 
The  whole  place  echoes  with 
MUlais  and  Walker.  An  elderly 
gentleman,  descanting  enthusias- 
tically on  the  career  of  the  former, 
refers  to  his  earliest-exhibited  oil 
picture,  '  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca 
of   Peru,'  now  on  view  in    the 


English  Grallery  at  the  Inter- 
national. He  goes  on  to  tell  his 
listeners  how  the  artist  was  only 
sixteen  at  the  time,  how  Punch 
in  a  laudatory  criticism  referred 
to  this  work  of  great  promise,  as 
'.Pizarro  seizing  the  Inkstand  of 
Peru,'  and  that  the  Mexicans  were 
naturally  looking  very  black  about 
it,  and  how  the  head  of  Pizarro 
was  painted  from  James  Wallack 
the  actor,  of  the  'Brigand'  and 
'  Don  Cesar  of  Bazan '  notoriety, 
and  of  whom  it  is  a  splendid  like- 
ness. Interesting  and  curious  is 
it  now  to  glance  back  from  the 
last  to  the  first  of  the  painter's 
achievements. 

Mr.  H.  Stacy  Marks  changed 
the  title  of  his  picture  at  its 
owner's  request,  but  'The  King! 
the  King !'  I  assume  to  have  been 
better  than  '  Waiting  for  the  Pro- 
cession.' And  '  the  King '  sug- 
gests '  the  Queen,'  and  then  Quil- 
lett immediately  tells  me  what 
inmiense  difficulty  Mr.  Sant  must 
have  had  to  produce  his  admirably- 
managed  portrait  of  her  gracious 
Majesty  and  her  grand-children. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  stiff-necked 
court  etiquette  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  transaction,  there 
was  the  rather  important  element 
of  getting  the  Queen  to  sit  long 
enough  to  him  at  a  time,  for  she 
never  gave  him  more  than  twenty 
minutes  or  half-an-hour  at  the 
most  for  one  sitting,  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  an  artist  to  get  into  the 
feeling  of  his  subject  even,  much 
less  to  become  enthusiastic  over  it. 
That  skilful  engraver,  Mr.  T.  0. 
Barlow,  has  been  asked  to  repro- 
duce the  picture  with  the  hurin, 
and  there  will  be  few  more  satis- 
factory or  agreeable  records  of  the 
Queen  in  her  middle  age,  than  we 
shall,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  thus  have  distributed  amongst 
us. 

Quillett  is    more  revere  upon 
portraiture  than  upon  any  branch 
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of  art.  He  goes  almost  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
Watts,  Wells,  Millais,  and  some 
others,  who  do  not  make  portrait- 
nre  exclnsively  their  mission  with 
the  brush,  this  year's  display  of 
fatnous  females,  imbecile  infants, 
and  pompons  potentates,  would 
compromise  us  sadly  in  the  eyes 
of  an  observant  posterity.  He 
declares,  too,  that  portraiture  is 
the  severest  test  of  a  painter's 
ability ;  that  no  great  painter  was 
ever  a  bad  portrait  painter;  and 
points  to  hosts  of  instances  of  the 
past  amongst  the  old  masters.  I 
think  I  remember  reading  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect  towards 
the  close  of  *  Lothair.'  It  occurs 
where  '  that  jwlished  and  vene- 
rable nobleman  who  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  Art  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,' discourses  most  eloquently 
to  Lothair,  as  they  are  riding  to- 
gether in  the  'Row,'  about  Miss 
Arundel's  portrait,  then  supposed 
to  bo  exhibiting  in  the  Boyal 
Academy. 

'  I  am  now  about  to  make  my 
fifth  visit  to  the  Exhibition,'  says 
his  lordship;  'but  it  is  only  to 
a  single  picture;  and  I  envy  its 
owner.  It  is  a  portrait,  only  a 
X)ortrait,  as  some  would  say.  As 
if  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world 
were  not  only  portraits.  The 
masterpieces  of  the  English  school 
are  portraits,  and  some  day,  when 
you  have  leisure  and  inclination, 
and  visit  Italy,  you  will  see  por- 
traits by  Titian,  Baffaelle,  and 
others,  which  are  the  masterpieces 
of  Art.' 

I  wonder  if  Quillett  has  ever 
read  '  Lothair  ?  * 

We  all  remember  what  Jack 
Phoebus  said    about  the  critics^ 


that  '  they  are  the  men  who  have 
failed  in  Literature  and  Art ;'  and 
I  have  certainly  heard  Quillett 
use  words  to  that  effect,  for  he  is 
as  severe  towards  them  as  they 
ar8  towards  the  artists. 

'All  is  not  gold  that  glitters;' 
and  I  assume  that,  by  the  same 
token,  'All  is  not  new  that  is 
fresh  paint;'  for  assuredly,  al- 
though my  nostrils  tell  me  that 
there  is  an  immense  deal  of  the 
latter  covering  the  walls  of  the 
Academy,  my  instincts  and  me- 
mory tell  me  that  much  of  what 
it  represents  has  been  there  before. 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise? 
(xeniuses  do  not  abound  like  black- 
berries ;  and  if  a  painter  has  made 
a  great  reputation  in  one  parti- 
cular line,  by  one  i)articular  hand- 
writing as  it  were,  shall  we  not 
instantly  know  him  by  it?  Where- 
fore, then,  the  constant  complaint 
one  overhears  that  Sidney  Cooper, 
Ansdell,  Frost,  Gilbert,  and  many 
more,  are  always  the  same?  Would 
we  have  them  exchange  parts? 
Do  we  desire  that  Mr.  Cooper 
should  try  his  hand  at  nymphs  or 
Cupids  ?  and  Mr.  Frost  go  in  for 
droves  of  lowing  kine?  Hardly. 
This  easily -recognizable  indivi- 
duality I  take  to  be  a  mark  of 
originality;  it  is  a  great  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  school. 
The  principle  is  not  academic  or 
conventional ;  it  is  the  reverse  of 
what  foreigners  applaud  so  highly 
amongst  their  own  artists ;  but  I 
am  content  to  be  English,  and  to 
look  only  for  remarkable  versa- 
tility in  choice  of  subject  and 
treatment  to  those  few,  those 
happy  few,  who  must  stand  out 
as  the  great  captains  of  their 
time. 


Drawn  by  E.  Buckmin.J 
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WE  sinoerely  trust  that  Loid 
Lawience  will  be  mate- 
lially  benefited  by  the  southern 
trip  which  he  is  wi^^THng  in  this 
spring  of  the  year,  and  return 
recruited  to  the  Chamber  which 
he  adorns,  having  won  that  diffi- 
cult entrance  by  his  genius  and 
force  of  character,  and  resume 
that  Chairmanship  of  the  School 
Board — and  not  often  is  more 
important  office  placed  in  fitter 
hands — in  which  he  is  inaugu- 
rating our  new  policy  of  national 
education.  There  has  been  rather 
an  ominous  number  of  resigna- 
tions on  the  School  Board  of  late, 
some  of  the  members  doubtless 
finding  it  extremely  dreary  work 
upon  the  whole,  some  busy  men 
finding  that  it  levies  un£Eur  de- 
mands upon  their  time,  and  others 
failing — at  least  temporarily — 
through  ill  health.  We  may  feel 
quite  sure  that  nothing  but  such 
a  cause  would  restrain  a  Lawrence 
from  anything  he  had  under- 
taken. The  glories  of  the  mimic 
School  Board  parliament  are  rather 
failing.  It  is  rather  exciting, 
perhaps,  to  run  a  good  contest, 
say  with  a  Secularist,  for  a  seat 
at  the  Board;  but  when  it  is 
obtained,  we  imagine  that  a  little 
of  it  goes  a  long  way,  even  with  the 
advantage  of  benefiting  by  the  per- 
suasive oratory  of  the  ladies.  Wo 
design  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
two  famous  Lawrences,  based  on 
the  just  issued  '  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,'  by  Sir  Herbert  £d- 
wardes,  and  Mr.  Herman  Merivale, 
which,  in  fact,  gives  much  of  the 
£unily  history  of  both  brothers. 
We  speak  first  of  the  late  Gover- 
nor-General. Lord  Lawrence,  in 
some  points  of  view,  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  Indian  viceroys. 
VOL.  XXI. — NO.  cxxvi. 


He  is  the  great  civilian  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service;,  the  only 
one— of  course  not  counting  those 
who  have  held  the  office  tempo- 
rarily, till  the  arrival  of  a  suc- 
cessor— ^who  has  been  Governor- 
General.  When  he  assumed  the 
vice-regal  throne  he  knew  infi- 
nitely more  about  India  than  any 
viceroy  when  he  left  He  had 
not  the  brilliant  career  of  Lord 
Mayo,  rendered  glorious  by  his 
death,  that  has  set  a  seal  on  his 
fame,  and  made  it  an  apotheosis. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  conceded  that 
his  was  not  a  brilliant  court,  nor 
was  he  so  personally  popular  as 
those  who  precieded  and  came 
after  him.  But  we  are  much  de- 
ceived if  the  students  of  Indian 
history  do  not  regard  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Lawrence  as  being 
at  least  as  important  as  any  other 
space  of  five  years  in  Indian  his- 
tory. The  days  of  war,  the  days 
of  annexation  were  over,  and 
Lord  Lawrence  had  to  administer 
in  tranquillity  the  vast  domains 
of  the  Queen  of  India.  We  know 
that  Peace  has  her  victories  no 
less  than  War,  and  in  such  vic- 
tories, the  rule  of  this  great  pro- 
consul was  eminentiy  fruitful. 

The  new  Lawrence  biography 
consists  of  two  volumes  of  unequal 
length,  written  respectively  by 
the  two  biographers,  Edwardes 
and  Merivale.  The  former  has 
followed  Sir  Henry,  and  gone  over 
to  what  the  ancients  tenderly 
called  *  the  majority,'  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes  was  an  heroic  soldier, 
and  very  little  of  a  litterateur, 
and  Mr.  Merivale  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  practised 
of  essayists.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Sir  Herbert  has 
produced  tho  best  volume  of  the 
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two.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
scenes  and  personages  is  so  great, 
so  great  the  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  flings 
himself  into  the  subject,  that  the 
reader  is  chained  to  the  work  so 
long  as  he  has  the  first  Tolume 
in  hand.  But  then  Sir  Herbert 
has  the  immense  advantage  of 
being  able  to  tell  the  family  history 
of  the  Lawrences,  to  discourse  of 
early  days,  home,  loves,  struggles, 
prophetic  touches  of  character. 
We  will  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  something  so  elevating,  touch- 
ing, and  inspiring  in  the  unaf- 
fected narrative  of  the  early  for- 
tunes of  the  young  Lawrenoee 
that  this  part,  at  least,  of  the 
work  will  be  fruitfiil  in  noble 
influences  for  the  young,  and  in 
this  respect  will  have  something 
of  the  effect  of  *  Plutarch's  Lives,' 
that  work  which  has  been  the 
director  and  fosterer  of  noble 
natures.  The  lives  of  such  men 
as  the  Lawrenoee  would  not  have 
-been  disdained  by  Plirtarch. 

It  was  almost  impoesiUe  that 
noble  natures  should  not  proceed 
from  such  a  home.  The  father 
was  a  grand,  gallant  soldier  of  the 
Napier  tyi)e,  who  had  reoeived 
far  more  than  most  men  of  the 
neglects  and  hardships  of  a 
soldier's  life.  He  had  been  treated 
very  shabbily  by  the  Government 
— a  very  ordinary  experience — 
and  exhorted  bis  sons  to  serve 
John  Company,  and  not  theOrown. 
The  maimed,  broken  soldier  lived 
at  Clifton,  economizing  all  he 
could  for  an  immense  family  of 
twelve  children.  He  had  married 
A  lady,  a  oollateral  relative  of 
Knox,  the  Reformer,  who  gave  the 
following  pithy  advice  to  one  of 
her  sons  when  he  went  out  to 
India :  '  I  know  you  don't  like 
advice,  so  I  will  not  give  you 
much.  But  pray  recollect  two 
things.  Don't  marry  a  woman 
who  had  not  a  ffood  mother ;  and 


don't  be  too  ready  to  speak  your 
mind.'  Much  of  the  charm  of 
the  first  volume  consists  in 
the  delineation  of  good  women; 
the  good  mother,  the  good  sister, 
the  good  wife.  Henry  Lawrence's 
wife  is  the  true  heroine  of  this 
intensely  interesting  history.  The 
old  soldier  had  a  good  friend  on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  who  sent 
out  son  after  son  to  India.  One 
of  the  elder  children  was  Henry 
Montgomery.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  he  would  have  been  plucked 
in  these  days,  for  at  Addiscombe 
he  was  very  slow.  'He  would 
have  been  ignominiously  rejected 
by  the  examiners  for  cadetships 
in  the  Indian  army;  a  fate  which, 
under  the  like  circumstances, 
must  have  befallen  Nelson  him- 
self, and  about  three-fourths  of 
the  heroes  to  whom  England  owes 
her  glory .^  Of  course  there  is  a 
fallacy  in  this  reasoning,  for  the 
ignorance  of  boys  who  know  they 
have  examinations  is  one  thing, 
and  the  ignorance  of  boys  who 
have  no  examinations  to  face  is 
another  thing.*  We  have  no  right 
to  Sf^>  that^  if  Nelson  and  Law- 
rence had  -beeii  forced  to  work  up 
for'  aai  examihatlon  ihey  would 
necNsssarily  have  foiled.-  Some 
kind  friend' of  Colonel  Lawrence 
wishes  to  reliefe  him  of  the 
charge  of  some  of  his  numerous 
children.  The  old  soldier  threw 
himself  into  a  post-chaise  at  once 
and  brought  them  away.  When 
a  similar  offer  was  made  by  a 
friend,  he  replied,  '  God  gave  me 
the  childreu,  and  meant  me  to 
keep  them;  not  to  give  them 
away  to  other  people.'  Henry 
was  especially  happy  in  his  sister 
Letitia.  We  have  a  great  liking 
for  the  fine  character  of  Letitia 
Lawrence.  The  old  colonel  went 
to  see  her  at  her  boarding-school, 
but  instead  of  taking  her  home 
next  day,  as  she  expected,  he  sent 
her    a   five-pound   note    instead. 
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Letitia  tore  the  note  in  pieces. 
The  colonel  made  his  daughter 
read  Bollin's  'Ancient  EUstory' 
through.  The  young  lady  —  we 
are  sure  we  pity  her  sincerely — 
closed  the.  last  volume  with  aa 
exultant  hang.  Her  father  quelled 
the  mutiny  by  briefly  obeerying, 
'  Now,  if  you  please,  you'll  begin 
it  again  at  the  beginning.'  She 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  Henry 
going  out  to  India.  She  said  she 
would  rather  set  up  a  shop  with 
him.  '  You  foolish  thing/  said 
the  good  old  family  friend  who 
had  given  all  her  brothers  their 
nominationfl.  'Henry  has  such 
steadiness  and  resolution  that  you 
will  see  him  come  back  a  general. 
He  wiU  he  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
be/are  he  diesJ 

He  went  out  to  India,  where 
all  the  sons  rivalled  each  other 
who  should  send  most  help  to  the 
parents  at  home.  He  avoided  all 
amusements,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  self-culiore.  His  first  cam- 
paign was  in  Burmah,  where  he 
caught  a  fever,  which  never  alto- 
gether left  him,  and  made  him 
very  much  a  dried-up  anatomy. 
He  was  invalided  home,  and  then 
the  idyllic  part  of  his  life  com- 
menced, when  he  fell  in  love  with 
Honoria  Marshall, '  with  her  bright 
face  and  golden  hair  over  her 
shoulders,  gliding  like  quiet  light.' 
He  did  not  venture  to  tell  his 
love  in  so  many  words,  but  he 
would  watch  and  wait  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  even  at  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  and  the  quick- 
witted, enthusiastic  girl  must  have 
divined  the  story.  He  invaded 
his  younger  sisters'  schoolroom; 
'  looked  them  up.'  He  pronounced 
their  sums  to  be  atrocious,  and 
having  a  gift  for  teaching,  made 
himself  their  schoolmaster.  More- 
over, there  was  a  grave  family 
question  to  be  debated.  A  writer- 
ship  was  offered  to  his  younger 
brother  John.     But  John  —  the 


future  Lord  Lawrence — did  not 
at  all  care  for  the  Civil  Service. 
He  had  a  distaste  for  quill- 
driving.  He  asked  that  the  writer- 
ship  might  be  exchanged  for  a 
cavaby  appointment.  His  father 
warned  him  otherwise.  '  Look  at 
me.  After  all  that  I  have  gone 
through,  here  I  am  fighting  for 
pensions  in  my  old  age.  If  you 
wish  to  end  your  career  in  this 
way  be  a  soldier.  But  if  you 
want  to  be  independent  be  a  ci- 
vilian.' Big  brother  Henry  was 
able  to  tell  John  the  same  tiling. 
He  had  seen  both  services,  and 
as  a  civilian  John  would  be  far 
better  able  to  help  his  parents. 
This  decided  the  matter,  and 
when  Henry's  furlough  is  com- 
pleted the  two  brothers  go  out  to 
India  together. 

Henry  set  hard  to  work  that 
he  might  pass  an  examination  in 
native  langpiages,  which  would 
qualify  him  for  the  staff.  This 
point  was  reached,  and  he  was 
made  a  Bevenue  Surveyor.  After 
so  many  years'  patient  waiting  he 
^ow  sent  his  offer  to  Honoria. 
She  psomised  to  come  out  and 
marry  him.  And  now  we  have 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  delinea- 
tions of  a  pure,  intellectual  wo- 
man's heart  and  mind,  as  revealed 
in  her  letters  and  diaries,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  any 
literature.  It  is  something  for 
a  husband  to  get  the  good  word 
of  such  a  wife.  'Each  year  I 
feel  but  beginning  to  estimate 
him.  His  mind  is  like  a  house 
in  which  the  commonest  vessels 
are  of  gold,  and  their  value  is 
hardly  known  till  we  look  at  the 
stuff  others  are  made  of.  .  .  .  I 
sometimes  fear  lest  my  love  of 
him  should  be  something  of  the 
idolatrous  kind.  ...  He  is  come 
back  1  and  I  am  now  as  happy  as 
I  was  lonely  without  him.'  Tet 
she  was  a  woman  of  a  strong 
nature,  and  could  send  her  hus- 
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band  off  cheerfally  to  battle, 
wishing  him  to  be  worthier  as  a 
soldier  than  a  husband  or  lather, 
and  was  in  fayour  of  his  noble 
design  of  changing  places  with 
one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  Oabnl.  Her  earthly 
saint  gives  her  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  by  sending  a  mortal  chal- 
lenge to  one  of  his  brother  officers, 
but  the  seconds  would  not  allow 
the  aflkir  to  proceed.  Perhaps 
he  too  literally  followed  his  father's 
advice  when  he  was  a  lad  at 
school :  '  Mind  what  I  say.  Keep 
your  fists  to  yourself.  Don't  hit 
any  boy  first.  But  if  any  boy 
liits  you,  you're  no  son  of  mine 
if  you  don't  hit  him  again.'  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes  moralizes  ad- 
mirably on  the  subject.  'Yes, 
this  is  the  clay  that  our  greatest 
are  made  of.  This  is  the  truth. 
"Why  don't  we  oftener  hear  it. 
Why  are  the  weak  ones  left  to 
despair,  or,  still  worse,  to  suspect 
that  goodness  and  greatness  are 
shows.' 

We  must  not  follow  Sir  Henry 
through  the  columns  which  are. 
sheer,  hard  dry  history  by  reason 
of  the  weaknesses  of  certain 
brethren  of  the  subscriber  species. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  most  in- 
teresting to  trace  him  in  Affghan- 
istan,  at  Ferozepoor,  in  Nepaul, 
in  the  Punjaub,  and  in  Oude.  We 
must  limit  ourselves  to  two  notices. 
The  first  relates  to  the  great 
difference  which  he  had  with  his 
brother  John  on  Indian  politics, 
which  seems  temporarily  to  have 
chilled,  but  could  never  quench, 
their  brotherly  affections.  Sir  Robert 
Montgomery  complained  that  he 
was  a  '  regular  buffer  between  two 
high-pressure  engines.'  But  the 
brothers  came  in  contact  with 
Lord  Dalhousie,  who  sided  with 
John,  who  was  one  day  to  occupy 
the  great  place  he  held,  and  Henry 
resigned  his  appointment  and  was 
transferred    to    another.      Their 


differences  mainly  referred  to  two 
questions,  on  which  many  wise 
and  good  men  even  to  this  day 
hold  conflicting  opinions;  ihe 
policy  of  annexation  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  zemindars.  It  would 
be  possible  to  take  either  side 
with  almost  irresistible  arguments. 
The  one  brother  was  a  soldier, 
the  other  a  politician.  Henry 
said  that  he  was  daily  vexed  with 
things  owing  to  John's  line  of 
conduct  John  said  the  fact  was 
Henry  was  ill  both  in  mind  and 
body.  The  civilian  naturally 
regarded  the  balancing  of  income 
and  expenditure  as  the  great  thing 
to  be  achieved,  but  Sir  Henry 
regarded  such  a  matter,  in  the 
light  of  higher  interests,  as  an 
affair  of  very  secondary  import- 
ance. For  a  time  there  was  an 
irreparable  breach  between  the 
attached  brothers.  Our  second 
mention  refers  to  liie  siege  of 
Lucknow,  and  his  sad,  yet  glorionsy 
end.  Lucknow  owed  its  preserva- 
tion to  his  forethought  He 
thought  there  might  be  a  siege 
and  a  long  one,  and  he  stored  the 
Besidency  wiUi  provisions,  am- 
munition, and  all  things  necessary. 
He  lost  his  lifb  by  characteristic 
carelessness  to  his  own  safety. 
But  such  an  end  recalls  the  poefs 
lines, 

'  How  fare  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 
With  all  their  country's  wishes  blest?* 

Heniy  Lawrence  passed  away, 
leaving  a  name  that  will  always 
be  bracketed  in  glory  with  that 
of  his  still  living  brother,  the 
recent  viceroy.  All  good  men 
honoured  him.  Millions  of  the 
natives  whom  he  had  ruled,  and 
whom  he  had  understood  as  hardly 
any  other  Englishman  had  undea^ 
stood  them,  loved  and  almost 
worshipped  him.  With  large  hand 
he  had  distributed  his  means  to 
every  good  use  and  good  causSy 
and   the    asylum  that  bears  his 
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name  perpetnates  his  memory. 
How  the  soul  of  that  good  old 
half-pay  officer  at  Clifton  muBt 
have  gladdoied  if  it  could  watch 
that  luminous  career  in  its  track 
of  blessing  and  brightness.  What 
a  study  is  such  a  life  to  all  students 
of  history ;  how  beneficent  such  an 
example  to  all  who  are  susceptible 
of  being  kindled  into  higher  life 
by  its  ray ! 


GONGKBNINO  THDfOS  OBOTX8QUZ. 

I  always  think  there  is  some- 
thing genial  in  a  man  who  takes 
care  of  his  euphemisms.  Of  course 
it  is  quite  right  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  but  there  are  also  arguments 
for  describing  it  as  an  agricultural 
implement.  We  understand  Charles 
Lamb,  when  at  dessert,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  much  calum- 
niated King  Herod ;  and  when  he 
was  told  of  an  atrocious  murder 
he  would  only  describe  the 
murderer's  conduct  as  eccentric. 
It  is  Tery  common  to  speak  of  a 
peraon  or  incident  aa  being  odd. 
I  think  we  should  get  another 
shade  of  meaning  if  we  sometimes 
substituted  the  term  grotesque,  a 
term  which  has  hugely  taken  my 
£fmcy  of  late  while  engaged  in  the 
contemplation  of  men  and  things, 
which  might  be  used  in  a  double 
sense;  imprimis,  as  engrafting  irony 
on  the  notion  of  oddity,  or,  secundo, 
as  denoting  a  thing  that  is  funny 
as  well  as  odd.  Sometimes  the 
two  meanings  blend.  When  the 
first  Napoleon  said,  '  I  assure  you 
I  am  not  without  a  sense  of 
religion,'  the  remark  was  not  only 
odd  but  grotesque;  it  was  funny, 
with  a  bit  of  irony  about  it. 
Every  now  and  then  we  see  some* 
thing  extremely  grotesque  in  the 
law  reports.  The  sueing  of  an 
aunt  for  three  hundred  a  year,  be- 
oauae  the  young  gentleman  did 
not   marry    a    charming    young 


widow,  must  haye  been  pleasantly 
grotesque  to  the  young  gentleman, 
and   painfully  grotesque    to    the 
material    relation.      Similarly,  a 
gentleman  gave  particular  direc- 
'  tions  to  his  wife  not  to  interfere 
with  some  trees,  but  madam,  in 
her   husband's  absence,  sent  for 
the  gardener  and  had  her  own 
sweet  way  in  the  matter,  for  which 
the  husband  was  cast  in  damages 
to  the  extent  of  seyeral  hundred 
poimds.    I  do  not  think  that  such 
an  eyent  could  haye  constituted 
to  connubial   felicity,  and   there 
must  haye  been  some  expression 
of  opinion  in  the  awful  early  hours. 
A  yery  worthy  friend  of  mine  was 
similarly  cast  through  some  pain-> 
fully  grotesque  circumstances.    He 
had  contracted  a  habit  of  talking 
aloud  with  considerable  volubility 
and    distinctness.      '  Yes,'    said 
Mr.  B.  on   one    occasion,  as  he 
walked  along  the  High  Street  of 
Little  PedHngton,  '  Mrs.  B.  didn't 
give  us  at  all  a  bad  dinner  to-day ; 
I  call  soup  and  fish,  and  curried 
rabbit  and  cold  mutton,  a  very 
good  dinner.'     B.  little  thought 
that  a  lot  of  grinning  boys  were 
overhearing  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments.   But  on  one  occasion  his 
usually  pacific  temper  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  a  rascally  tradesman. 
As  he  moved  along  the  street  he 
denounced    that    rascally  trades- 
man in  the  emphatic  style  which 
the  late  Mr.  Landor  used  to  adopt, 
and  which  Dickens  has  reproduced 
in  his  Boythom.     Some  of  the 
tradesman's  friends  ovesheard  his 
very  incisive  and  cynical  remarks, 
and  the  tradesman  promptly  com- 
menced an  action  for  libel.     It 
was  rather  hard  lines  that  a  man 
should  be  persecuted  for  a  soli- 
loquy ;  especially  when  he  was  of 
a  kindly  nature  that  would  wil- 
lingly injure  no  one.     But   the 
action    had    to    be    arranged  on 
very  painful  terms.     Dog  actions 
have  always  a  touch  of  the  gro- 
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tesque.  EYeryihing  turns  npon 
the  dog.  Aocordingly,  as  a  dog 
makes  a  howl  at  a  man,  or  oomes 
up  to  the  mark  to  be  patted,  so 
the  case  goes  for  or  against  Judge 
and  jury  are  all  fond  of  dogs,  and 
as  much  as  jKwsible  let  the  dog 
haYc  it  his  oirn  way.  I  saw  a 
very  grotesque  thing  in  our  law 
proceedings  the  other  day.  A 
man  was  indicted  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  his  wife.  The  prisoner 
was  liberated  on  bail,  and  the  jury 
were  detained  for  the  night. 
A  non-legal  mind  might  haTe 
suggested  that  the  jury  might 
haye  been  released,  and  the 
prisoner  detained.  It  is  very 
grotesque  to  see  the  way  in  which 
penny-a-liners  pursue  great  crimi- 
nals. Thus  we  are  told  that 
Madame  Dixblanc  'accepted'  a 
biscuit  and  some  brandy  and  water, 
and  Mr.  Watson  '  returned  thanks ' 
to  the  gOTemor  for  the  attention 
they  had  received  as  if  they  were 
high  and  mighty  individuals  who 
wanted  a  Court  Circular  to  them- 
selyes.  Mr.  Watscm  alluded  to 
the  murder  under  the  delicate 
euphemism,  '  that  which  I  did 
yesterday  I'  The  miserable  Stock- 
well  tragedy  illustrates  Lord 
Coke's  well-worn  remark  about  a 
corporation  having  no  soul.  The 
unhappy  man  Watson  had  been 
master  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Stockwell  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  he  suddenly  receives 
one  morning  by  the  penny  post  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  to  the 
committee  containing  his  dis- 
missal, which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, meant  sheer,  stark  ruin. 
After  a  period  of  work,  for  which 
most  men  hope  to  receive  more 
consideration  and  honour,  lighter 
work,  or  perhaps  a  retiring  allow- 
ance, he  gets  his  dismissal  in  the 
curteet  possible  way,  which  he  felt 
very  bitterly,  and  which,  whatever 
might  be  the  intention,  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  very  insulting.     It 


is  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
this  act  was  fraught  with  a  most 
baneful  eifect  to  the  unhappy 
man.  Corporate  bodies  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  licensed  to 
do  unfeeling  things,  but  th^e  are 
generally  some  men  who  lead  such 
committees  who  ought  to  be  open 
to  higher  feelings.  In  the  case  of 
a  grammar  school  especially  it 
might  have  been  thought  that 
everything  relating  to  a  change  of 
masters  would  have  been  done 
with  consideration  and  kindly 
feeling,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
of  anything  of  the  sort,  but  much 
to  the  reverse.  There  was  some- 
thing grotesque,  or  sometiiing 
worse  in  that  case. 

I  saw  a  very  ludicrous  applica- 
tion to  a  police   magistrate  the 
other  day.      An  old    gentleman 
applied  to  a  magistrate  for  his 
advice  and  assistance,  in  reference 
to  his  son.     It  appeared  that  the 
son  would  never  come  down  to 
breakfiut  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.      Under  these  circum- 
stances he  wished  to  take  out  a 
summons  against  him,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.    The  magistrate 
very  properly  told  the  applicant 
to  go  about  his  business.    What 
aa  inert    paterfamilias    the  man 
must  have  been.     How  the  son 
must  have  chaffed  the  governor 
who  could  not  govern.    That  vile 
word,  governor,  is  itself  grotesque. 
It  is  generally  used  to  denote  a 
m  fainiant,  applied  to  a  father 
who  spoils  his  son  by  a  son  who 
does  not  reverence  his  father.   The 
penny-a-liners  frequently  give  us 
examples  of  the  grotesque,  and  the 
murderer  who  said  that  his  crime 
would  be  a  fine  tiling  for  the  penny 
papers  certainly  made  a  grotesque 
remark.      Speaking  of  crimes,  I 
lately  saw  a  remarkable  letter  tiiat 
was  recently  taken  into  custody 
on  a  criminal  charge.    It  was  a 
letter  fix>m  an  affectionate  wife, 
strongly  uiging   him  to  commit 
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suicide.  'It  woald  be  better  if 
you  were  dead  than  plaoed  as  you 
axe,  for  I  should  know  the  end  of 
you  then;  but, as  it  is,  I  am  driyen 
to  distraction.  If  you  find  they 
are  after  you,  don't  you  let  them 
haye  you,  but  you  take  something 
or  other,  and  put  an  end  to  it. 
Do  you  listen  to  me,  and  poison 
yourself  if  you  get  scent  that  they 
are  near  you ;  get  it  in  the  house, 
ready  at  any  moment,  there's  a 
dear  fellow ;  G(od  will  forgiye  you 
your  sins  on  my  account'  This 
is  rather  like  old  Weller's:  'Poison 
yourself,  Samiyel,  and  you'll  be 
glad  of  it  arterwards  I' 

The  adyertisements  giye  us  con- 
stant touches  of  the  grotesque. 
For  instance,  there  was  an  adyer- 
tiaemant  in  the  'Guardian,'  to  the 
effect  that  a  young  clergyman  in 
bad  health  and  with  no  money 
'wishes  to  be  adopted.'  I  ob- 
seryed  the  adyertiaement  of  a  nose 
machine,  which,  api^ed  to  the 
nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs 
the  soft  cartilage  of  which  the 
member  oonsiats,  that  an  ill-formed 
nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Lately,  I  saw  an  account  of  an 
ingenious  poacher,  who  was  brought 
up  for  poaching  on  Lord  Sefton's 
land.  He  told  the  magistrates  that 
he  really  thought  ha  had  not  done 
80,  but  haying  heard  the  eyidence, 
he  was  conyinced  that  he  wasguilty. 
The  fellow  got  off,  I  think,  with  a 
light  fine. 

In  the  House  of  (Commons  we 
often  see  many  grotesque  things. 
This  line  is  generally  left  for  the 
Irish  members,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland  appears  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  discharge  of  this 
function.  Lately  there  was  a 
debate  on  the  appointment  of  an 
Irish  lord-lieutenant.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  was  himself  in  the 
House,  and  obseryed  that  he  did 
not  see  why  '  a  gentleman  of  posi- 
tion, a  genUeman  of  worth,  a  gentle- 


man of  loyalty,  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing  and  credit,'  should 
not  be  appointed.  All  which  was 
certainly  true,  but  to  say  it  of 
oneself  was — grotesque.  So  haye 
we  instances  of  the  grotesque  in 
those  mimic  discussion  forums, 
the  School  Board.  I  saw  in  South 
Wales  that  a  lady  objected  to 
teaching  the  Bible  because  it  spoke 
of  Satan,  'and  what  Satan  was, 
was  a  subject  of  much  interest  and 
discussion  to  demonologists.'  'Who 
was  present  at  the  meeting?'  asked 
a  member  of  another  School  Board. 

'Mr.  So-and-so,'  was  the  answer. 

'And  was  he  the  moyer  and 
seconder  of  the  resolution  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

Chairman,  '  It  was  passed  unani- 
mously' (laughter);  or,  as  our 
French  neighbours  say,  '  hilarite.' 

The  pulpit  constantly  giyes 
instances  of  the  grotesque.  'I 
haye  only  got  a  loaf  to  giye  you, 
and  it  doesn't  matter  which  way 
I  cut  it,'  said  an  illogical  Dissenter. 
For  instance,  such  a  man  as  Arch- 
deacon Denison  constantly  suggests 
the  grotesque.  He  lately  told  at 
a.  lunch  the  following  story. 
'  Twenty -fiye  years  ago,  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Inspectors  proposed 
to  come  to  his  school.  He  said  to 
the  inspector,  "I  loye  you  yery 
much ;  you  are  a  yery  nice  man ; 
but  as  sure  as  possible  if  eyer  you 
come  here,  I'll  tell  the  boys  to  put 
you  into  the  pond."  The  gentleman 
did  not  go,  and  was  a  yery  wise 
man  for  not  going.  The  new 
school  inspector  who  went  to  his 
school  asked  particularly  whether 
the  children  sang;  and  Mrs.  Denison, 
who  came  up  at  the  time,  told  the 
children  to  sing  "  Gk)osey,  goosey, 
gander!"  and  whether  the  inspector 
thought  it  was  a  cut  at  him  or 
not,  he  neyer  went  again.'  A 
little  yolume  might  be  put  tog^her 
of  Denisoniana.  Only  the  solid 
impression  of  much  worth  and 
ability,  it  must  be  added,  the  asso- 
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dations  of  worth  and  Ability  with 
BO  many  manbers  of  hiB  fumky, 
ooold  baDast  the  imraense  jocu- 
larity aasociated  with  his  name. 

A  wholesale  case  of  the  gro- 
tesque   fell    under   my   personal 
notice  lately.    There  is  an  amiable 
and  somewhat  grotesque  flusiily, 
known  as  the  Deronshiro '  sayages/ 
lately  cropping  up.    One  of  them 
was  lately  fined  fire  pounds  by  a 
bench  of  Defonshire  magistrates 
for   poaching.      An    adrenturous 
photographer  made  a  photograph 
of  the  broken-down  old  bam  which 
they  inhabit^  rising  superior  to  the 
peril  of  abusire  language  and  a 
rapid  musketry  of  small  stones. 
A    gentleman  of   the    provincial 
press,  who  writes  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  'Tickler/  was  recognized 
lately  as  the  indiTidual  who  first 
conferred  greatness    upon    them, 
and  was  greeted  with  much  brutal 
frankness  of  opinion.    The  family 
haye  their  own  freehold  of  some 
thirty  acres,  and    one    of   them 
recently  sucoeeded  to  a  legacy  of 
some  hundred  pounds.    There  are, 
howerer,  as  stated  in  the  papers 
some  time  back,  about  fifty  con- 
Tictions  against  them ;  and  it  re- 
quires   great    vigilance    to    keep 
them   within  anything  like  due 
limits.    What  is  to  be  seen  and 
heard  of  them  really  surpasses  all 
that  has  been  committed  to  paper 
on  the  subject.     In  the  summer 
season  they  sit  in  holes  in  the 
ground.      In    the  winter    season 
they  leave  their  bam  for  warmer 
holds  in  the  hayricks.     It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  there  may  be 
a  touch  of  insanity  in  the  oddities 
that  disgust  North  Devon.    A  near 
relation,  like  Diogenes,  lived  in  a 
tub ;  that  is  to  say,  he  inhabited 
a  huge  beer-cask,  in  a  field  of  his 
own,  near    Grediton,   turning    it 
round  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

Very  odd  things  happen  every 
now  and  then  about  clubs.    These 


are  days  in  which  private  clubs 
increase  to  a  wonderful    degree, 
and  in  Hct  are  very  often  simply 
hotel  speculations.    There  was  an 
extremely  nice  dub  which   came 
to  grief  in  a  way  that  is  perhaps 
best  described  as  grotesque.     It 
gave  an  excellent  lunch  for  a  trifle, 
in  a  time  before  'table money'  and 
other  ingenious  drawbacks  were 
invented.     There  were  a  number 
of  men  in  the  dub,  who,  resolving 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  their  sub- 
scription, always  made  a  point  of 
dining  at  lunch-time  at  something 
like  a  shilling  a  head.     The  club, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  became 
an  early  dinner  club,  consuming 
lamb  and  spring  chickens  to  a  very 
unremunerative  extent.     The  dis- 
tracted   proprietor    gave  up  the 
business    in    despair    when    the 
lunch-eating  ccnnmittee  refused  to 
make  an  alteration  in  prices.    A 
friend  told  me  of   a  still  more 
unhappy    catastrophe.       He    be- 
longed to  a  club,  but,  like  many 
other  men,  he  never  went  to  it. 
I  know  some  men  who  pride  them- 
selves on  belonging  to  an  inordi- 
nate number  of  clubs.    I  know 
other  ;men  who  seem  to  take  a 
pride  in  never  entering  the  clubs 
to  which   they  belong.     This  is 
necessary,  to  make  the    balance 
of  things,  as  we  often  meet  with 
the  man  who  dwells  in  his  one 
club.     My  friend  was  taking  a 
man  down    into  the  country  to 
stay   with    him.       Unfortunately 
they  lost  their  train.    My  friend 
then   bethought  himself  that  he 
belonged  to  a  club  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whither  he  would  take 
his  friend  to  dine.    He  also  recol- 
lected that  the  club  possessed  a 
veiy  good  cook.    It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that    nearly   every 
club  in  London  prides  itself  on 
having  the  best  cook.    Wh«i  they 
drove  to  their  destination,  the  festive 
abode,  instead  of  being  brilliantly 
illuminated,  presented   an    utter 
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blank  to  the  beholder.  The  nsnal 
process  of  knocking  and  ringing 
was  transacted,  but  elicited  no 
response.  The  club,  as  a  club, 
hod  skedaddled  It  had  totally 
disappeared  from  this  sublunary 
scene,  not  leaving  a  wreck  behind. 
I  hope  my  friend  had  not  greatly 
vaunted  the  excellence  of  his  club, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  set  But 
men  do  veiy  odd  things  about 
cluba  In  the  life  of  Henry  Vane 
Elliott,  of  Brighton,  it  is  said  that 
he  joined  the  AthensBum,  and 
having  paid  his  thirty  guineas  for 
entrance,  withdrew  his  name.  We 
meet  wilJi  very  odd  things  some- 
times in  religious  biography.  There 
is  one  well-known  book,  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  memoir  peti- 
tioned very  strongly  that  she 
might  marry  a  young  officer,  and 
as  she  thought  her  petition  should 
be  granted,  she  ran  away  with 
him  in  a  day  or  two. 

There  are  various  instances  on 
the  application  of  the  term  '  Gro- 
tesque,' which  might  be  extended 
to  the  length  of  Mr.  Foster's  essay 
on  the  application  of  the  term 
'Bomantic'  I  have  not  drawn 
out  any  logical  or  psychological 
distinctions ;  but  then  several  pro- 
found logicians  are  of  opinion  that 
it  stimulates  the  reasoning  powers 
if  you  give  your  illustrations,  and 
leave  people  to  find  out  your 
arguments.  Which  is  in  itself  an 
illustration  of  the  grotesque. 

SOME   BOOKS. 

We  hope  that  many  of  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon's  readers  and  our 
own^  will  be  conscience-stricken, 
as  we  were  ourselves,  when  they 
read  his  work  about  the  Switzers.* 
We  have  boated  in  Switzerland, 
climbed  mountains,  dined  at  table 
d'hotes,  and  yet  know  little  about 
our    hosts,  who,  as    Mr.  Dixon 

•  The  *  Switzew.'      By  W.  Hepworth 
Dixon.    Hurst  and  Black«tt. 
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truly  says,  are  as  interesting  as 
their  Alps  and  lakes.  Eduoation 
is  the  great  subject  of  our  day,  and 
Switzerland  is  a  subject  brimful 
of  education.  Mr.  Dixon  has  only 
tapped  it,  and  there  is  a  sudden 
stream  at  a  gush.  We  can  only 
humbly  say  in  extenuation  that 
we  go  abroad  in  the  summer  holi- 
days, and  in  the  summer  the  Swiss 
generally  take  their  holidays  as 
we  do.  We  have  tried  hard  when 
we  have  been  abroad  to  see  a  little 
of  the  local  life,  which  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  to  understand  the  local 
politics,  which  is  not  easy,  as  each 
canton  has  a  contemporary  history 
of  its  own.  If  any  one  under- 
stands the  rudiments  of  Swiss 
questions,  such  as  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  the  relation  of  the 
canton  and  the  commune,  the 
educational  arrangements,  the 
conflicts  between  the  old  and  the 
modem  spirit  in  intellectual  and 
religious  life,  to  him  Mr.  Dixon's 
pages  will  appear  like  so  many 
grandiloquent  commonplaces.  But 
the  chances  are  that  most  Swiss 
travellers,  even  when  much  ex- 
perienced, will  listen  with  whole- 
some humility  to  Mr.  Dixon's  in- 
structions on  Swiss  institutions. 
The  Swiss  military  system  appears 
to  be  an  improvement  even  upon 
the  Prussian,  for  though  every 
citizen  is  a  soldier,  every  citizen 
is  not  obliged  to  give  up  three  of 
his  best  years  to  drill.  The  Swiss 
spend  more  money  on  education 
than  on  their  army.  Yet  during 
the  late  war  there  was  no  brighter 
episode  than  the  attitude  taken  up 
by  the  Swiss  soldiery,  when  they 
disarmed  Bourbaki's  vast  demoral- 
ized armies.  Mr.  Dixon  has  ob- 
tained so  firm  a  hold  upon  the 
general  reader,  that  no  adverse 
criticisms  on  his  style  will  be  at 
all  likely  to  dislodge  him.  It  is  a 
style  which,  though  gaudy  and 
rhetorical,  must  have  real  merits, 
the  merits  of  being  incisive,  elo- 
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quent  and  pictorial.  No  one  can 
read  any  of  Mr.  Dixon's  numerous 
•works,  which  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  annuals,  without  ob- 
taining some  real  addition  to  his 
stock  of  information  and  ideas; 
but  no  one  ever  took  him  as  an 
authority,  or  stored  up  his  works 
for  constant  reference  and  com- 
panionship. 

*  One  book  of  a  very  daring  cha- 
racter is  '  Q's '  book  of  criticisms 
on  the  cont^nporary  drama.*  They 
originally  appeared  in  the  '  Athe- 
nsB^m,'  and  were  attacked  with 
much  feryour  and  indignation  by 
Mr.  Charles  Beade  and  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor.  '  Q/  with  an  equanimity 
and  impartiality  that  do  him 
credit,  reprints  all  their  invectives, 
word  for  word,  with  his  own  pages. 
He    writes  with   intrepidity  and 

*  '  The  Dramatists  of  the  Present 
Day.*  By  *Q.*  Reprinted  from  the 
'  Atheneeum.'    Chapman  and  Hall. 


with  much  literary  force,  and  we 
outsiders  are  enabled  to  obtain  a 
bird's^ye  view  of  the  contemporary 
drama.  It  is  a  subject  that  re- 
quires much  vigorous  critidsm, 
especially  in  the  too  free  borrow- 
ing from  the  French,  although  we 
believe  that '  Q,'  especially  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  has  pushed 
his  charges  too  far.  He  complains 
of  the  intellectual  weakness  which 
has  done  so  much  to  unpopularize 
the  stage  and  bring  it  below  the 
contempt  of  intellectual  people; 
he  would  have  done  well  if  he 
had  also  discussed  the  profane 
language,  the  immoral  plots,  and 
the  occasional  indeoenty  which, 
whenever  they  exist,  draw  a  de- 
cided bar  between  the  stage  and 
religious-minded  people.  A  book 
of  this  vigour  cannot  but  do  good, 
and  our  dramatists  will  probably 
see  the  wisdom  of  minding  their 
P's  and  Q's. 

F.  Abnold. 
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